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The  journey  of  M.  Paul  Marcoy  across  South  America,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the  most  remai-kable  of  modern  times;  not  so  much  for  any 
serious  peril  the  author  encountered,  as  for  the  curious  information  he  gathered  among 
the  mixed  races  and  the  savage  tribes  through  whose  territories  he  passed.  To  turn  all 
the  opportunities  to  account  presented  by  such  a  journey  it  needed  that  the  traveller 
should  be  as  ready  with  his  pencil  as  with  his  pen,  and  that  he  should  possess  some- 
thing more  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  ethnology  and  several  branches  of  natural 
history.  In  all  these  respects  M.  Paul  Marcoy  is,  as  his  compatriot  M.  Emile  Darier 
has  obsei-ved,  "a  type  of  the  model  traveller,"  wanting  no  quality  or  talent  which 
would  enable  him  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  succession  of  objects  and  of 
picturesque  scenes  that  opened  to  his  gaze.  *-  A  naturalist,  he  describes  with  a  master 
hand  the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  countries;  an  archseologist,  he  restores  from  the 
ruins  they  have  left  the  temples  and  palaces,  shattered  monuments  of  the  power  of 
the  Incas;  an  ethnologist,  he  carefully  distinguishes  each  of  the  Indian  tribes  through 
whose  territory  he  passes;,  a  hnguist,  he  gives  a  specimen  of  their  idioms,  showing 
the  differences  and  analogies  between  them;  a  musician,  he  notes  down  their  death- 
songs,  their  laments,  their  dance  tunes;  a  draughtsman,  lastly,  his  album  has  furnished 
the  originals  of  the  many  engravings  with  which  M.  Kiou  has  enriched  the  published 
account  of  his  journey."  Further,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  as  his  translator,  that 
M.  Marcoy  has  told  the  story  of  his  wanderings  in  an  excellent  literary  style,  associating 
with  exactness  in  detail  a  freedom  of  hand  and  breadth  of  colouring  which  every  lover 
of  nature  must  appreciate;  and  combining  with  a  good  humour  which  is  proof  against 
every  mishap,  and  is  often  heightened  by  a  grotesque  incident,  a  sympathy  with  the 
"  harmless  savagery"  of  Indian  Ufe  and  character  which  shows  his  true  manliness.  How 
far  I  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  these  characteristics  of  the  original  narrative  in 
Knglish  is  for  the  reader  to  judge,  but  I  may  at  least  claim  to  have  performed  a  some- 
what arduous  task  conscientiously. 

M.  Marcoy's  narrative  differs  essentially  from  the  important  works  of  Mr.  A.  R 
Wallace*  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,^  whose  object  in  visiting  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  was 
to  make  a  collection  of  objects  which  might  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  species,  and  whose  researches  have  added  many  thousands  of  new  species  to  the 
classified  lists  of  science.    Unlike  those  distinguished  naturalists,  M.  Paul  Marcoy  is,  mi 

*  TraveU  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro^  1853.  *  The  Naturaliat  on  the  River  Amatona,  1863. 
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fond^  and  always,  the  artist,  in  search  of  materials  for  his  pencil;  and  the  student  of 
humanity,  observant  of  all  that  is  new  and  piquant  in  social  life  and  character.  His 
science  was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  indicated  above,  but  it  was  after  all  accessory  to 
his  main  object — that  of  setting  clearly  before  the  reader  what  he  had  to  describe  as  a 
traveller  who  courted  adventure,  but  who  was  as  ready  to  sketch  a  typical  portrait  or  a 
gorgeous  tropical  landscape,  as  to  gossip  with  the  indigenes  in  their  own  habitations,  or 
to  compare  notes  with  the  priests  in  the  mission  establishments  over  a  tjlass  of  the 
native  rum. 

In  his  character  of  geographer  M.  Marcoy  has  distinguished  himself  by  giving  exact 
details,  accompanied  with  carefully  drawn  maps,  of  the  water  system  of  the  Amazons, 
correcting  numerous  and  important  errors  in  more  than  one  received  authority.  Much 
valuable  data,  therefore,  will  be  found  in  this  work,  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
navigability  of  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  on  which  authentic  data  will  be  found  in  the  record 
of  M.  Marcoy'a  wanderings,  is  that  of  the  geographical  positions  of  the  tribes  which 
formed  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  their  ethnological  relations  to  each  other.  Students 
of  ethnology  and  geography  are  recommended  to  compare  with  the  statements  of  the 
author  the  paper  read  on  the  same  subject  by  C.  R  Markham,  Esq.,  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1871,  and  subsequently  published  in 
the  Society's  Transactions}  The  appendix  on  the  name  Aymara,  and  the  classification 
of  tribes  at  the  end  of  that  paper,  also  furnish  valuable  data  in  direct  relation  to 
M.  Marcoy's  elucidations.  I  will  only  further  observe  here,  that  M.  Marcoy's  conclusions 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  that  no  connection  is  to  be  found  between  the  civilization  of 
North  and  South  America;^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  consistent  with  the 
remark  of  Lesley,^  that  "  the  most  nobly  organized  races  are  the  most  migratory, 
because  they  have  the  faculties  of  self-protection  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
They  also  agree  in  general  with  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  C.  Staniland  Wake, 
tending  to  establish  the  Polynesian  or  the  Asiatic  affinity  of  certain  of  the  South 
American  tribes.* 

The  well-informed  reader  will  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  account  given  by 
M.  Marcoy  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  natives  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  the 
reports  of  the  same  people  given  by  travellers  and  residents  in  the  country  a  hundred 
years  ago.  From  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  regarded  commerce  as  a  painful  and  servile  calling;  and  this  prejudice 
survived  for  a  long  while  the  foundation  of  the  South  American  colonies,^  if  it  does  not 

'Vol.  xii.  p.  281,  sqq. 

»  An  American  savant,  Mr.  D.  G.  BriDton,  says :  "  No  connection  whatever  has  been  shown  between  the  civilization  of 
North  and  South  America;"  and  again,  "The  most  that  can  be  said  with  certainty,  is  that  tlie  general  course  of  migrations 
in  both  Americas  was  from  the  high  latitudes  toward  the  tropics,  and  from  the  great  western  chain  of  mountains  toward 
the  east"  {hfytha  of  the  New  World,  pp.  31,  34). 

'  Man's  Origin  and  De$tiny,  sketched  from  the  Platform  of  the  Sciences,  p.  115.         *  Chapters  on  Man,  pp.  200-229. 

*  Strictly  speaking  the  Spanish  American  posaeasionfl  were  considered  in  law,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  integral 
parts  of  the  monarchy,  not  as  colonies  of  the  mother  country;  they  were  held  in  fief  by  the  crown  in  virtue  of  a  grant 
from  tlie  pope,  and  their  affairs  were  supposed  to  be  regulated,  not  by  the  government  of  Spain,  but  by  the  king,  assisted 
by  a  special  board,  called  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  A  separate  code  of  laws  also  was  established  expressly  for  them,  called 
the  Laws  of  the  Indies. 
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still  exist  Their  proud  dislike  of  trade  was  in  keeping  with  the  natural  indolence  of 
their  character;  and  both  were  unhappily  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  ease  with  which  Peru  and  Mexico  were  conquered.  The  slothful 
waste  of  their  great  opportunities,  and  of  the  material  resources  which  were  thus 
placed  within  their  reach,  added  ta  their  religious  bigotry  and  the  tyranny  of  their 
rule,  could  not  fail  to  react  on  the  native  character.  That  civilization  which  ought  to 
have  aroused  in  these  children  of  nature  the  progressive  instincts  which  are  common 
to  all  mankind,  excepting  perhaps  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  presented  herself  in 
two  aspects  equally  forbidding.  In  the  one  hand  she  held  a  sceptre  of  gold  for  the 
conquering  race;  in  the  other  a  rod  of  iron  for  the  indigenous  population.  On  the 
one  hand  her  favourites  were  demoralized  by  self-indulgence  and  superstition;  on  the 
other,  her  victims  were  brutalized  and  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  by  the 
hardness  of  their  lot.  A  miracle  must  have  been  wrought,  if  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  the  results  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  races,  or  of  the  perpetual  subjection 
of  the  one  by  the  other,  had  been  different  from  what  they  are. 

ELIHU   RICH,  F.R.  HIST.  s. 
London,  October  6th,  1874, 
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iV,  iiituateil  on  tlio  foast  of  Peni,  in  latitmle  17"^  l'  south,  anil  longitude  Til  W  west, 
is  the  commercial  [wrt  and  headquavtei-s  of  the  customs  of  the  department  and  town  of 
.\rer|ui|)a.  Us  hay,  of  an  iiTegidar  outline,  may  have  a  circuit  of  ahout  three  miles,  an<l 
w  bounded  by  a  double  rauj^  of  fotuait  or  low  hillH,  of  a  yelh^wish  tint  and  (hill  aspect, 
disposed  in  the  fonn  of  an  aniphitheitti-e,  and  presenting  to  a  third  part  of  their  height 
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a  wall  of  trachytic.joC^s/'forming  a  natural  rampart  which  prevents  the  slipping  down 
of  the  sands-.  aiid"''iSanne  deposits.  The  continued  action  of  the  waves,  driven 
furiously  aj^ih^t  the  coast  by  the  south  wind,  has  polished  the  surface  of  these 
rpQl^;. Qi'it  perpendicularly  in  many  places  like  a  cliff;  and  at  their  l>ase  masses  of 
.p{)*pliyry,  amygdalite,  and  syenite,  half  submerged,  lift  here  and  there  their  black 
backs  above  the  water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  a  great  rock,  like  a  ruined 
tower,  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  complicated  arrangement  of  beams,  and 
planks,  and  rope-ladders.  Tliis  rock  or  artificial  construction,  call  it  wliat  you  will, 
serves  to  the  sea-faring  population  as  a  wharf  or  quay,  and  to  the  custom-house 
officers  as  an  observatory.  The  tustcMn-house  itself,  represented  by  a  mere  shed  built 
of  planks,  occupies  one  si<le  of  the  scaffolding,  beyond  Mhich  a  foot-path  winding  up 
a  steep  ascent  conducts  us  in  about  ten  minutes  to  the  village  of  Hay,  built  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill  at  an  elevation  of  some  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  desolate  than  the  scene  which 
lies  at  the  traveller's  feet,  when,  having  reached  the  sunnnit  of  this  hill,  he  casts 
his  eye  over  the  surrounding  country.  From  north  to  soxith  nothing  is  visible  but 
sand-dunes  and  craggy  cliff's,  shores  strewed  with  drift-wood,  long  stretches  of  salt- 
petre and  sea-salt,  heaps  of  calcareous  deposits,  stony  islets  covered  with  guano,* 
and  rocks  of  all  forms  and  colours.  The  purity  of  the  air,  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  the  unalterable  blue  of  sea  and  sky.  bring  out  in  sharp  relief  all  the  details  of 
the  weird  scenery  and,  leaving  none  of  its  features  in  shadow,  impress  the  beholder 
with  a  sense  of  blinding  immensity,  of  melancholy  splendour,  and  implacable  repose. 

The  Bay  of  Hay  when  viewed  from  the  offing  is  seen  to  be  of  a  crescent 
shape,  the  points  sliarj}  and  bent  back.  Viewed  from  Cape  Cavallo  on  the  north, 
or  from  the  rocks  of  Ilo  to  the  south,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  an  immense  half  submerged 
fish.  Myriads  of  sea-birds,  from  the  bloated  pelican  to  the  slender  sea-swallow,  which 
all  day  long  hover  and  wheel,  rise  on  the  wing  and  suddenly  redescend  in  the  dazzlhig 
sunlight,  complete  the  illusion.  One  might  believe  he  was  gazing  on  the  carcass 
of  some  stranded  whale,  on  which  these  voracious  birds  had  gathered  together  to 
feast.  ^ 

Every  year  some  forty  vessels,  bound  from  Europe  or  North  America  to  Valparaiso 
and  the  intermediate  ports,  coast  along  the  shore,  and  stay  at  Hay  a  short  time  to 
receive  the  products  of  the  country,  which  are  there  collected.  On  these  occasions, 
for  a  few  days  a  sort  of  galvanized  life  is  imparted  to  the  port  and  its  melancholy 
village;  the  echoes,  accustomed  to  repeat  only  the  Mailings  of  the  wind,  the  murnuir 
of  the  waves,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  seals,  are  awakened  by  drunken  songs  and  a 
babble  of  strange  tongues.  Soon,  however,  the  ship  weighs  anchor,  and  the  accus- 
tomed dulncss  resumes  its  empire. 

'  Correctly,  huano.     There  ia  no  letter  g  id  tlie  Quichna  iiiiooi. 

"  Imiuense  shoals  of  sardmea  are  every  year  stranded  on  these  coasta  between  the  14th  and  22d  degrees  of  latitude, 
nod  they  Boraetiraea  draw  in  their  wake  nti  iitifortunate  whale,  which  ia  left  dry  on  the  sand,  a  victim  to  its  voracity. 
The  author  himself  observed  thie  fact  twice  in  five  yearn. 
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One  line  tnorning  in  the  month  of  July — tlie  season  of  winter  in  these  latitudes — 

found  myself  on  board  the    Vicar  of  Bray,  an  honest  three-master  hailing  fivim 

rfivcq)Ool,  in   company  with  the   captain   of  the   ship,  the   Tlno:Hsh  consul   at   Hay, 

id  a  few  of  the  notables  of  Ai'cquipa.     The  motive  of  our  g-athering  was  an  invitation 

lunch  with   the  captain,   which  was  already   of  fifteen  days'   standing.     It  was 

learly  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  breakfast  or  hmch,  which  had  been  announced  for  ten 

),  was  still  delayed,  the  cook,  in  all  probability,  being  hindered,  like  Vatel,  by 

>me  small   detail   in   his  arrangements.     The   faces   and    the  teeth   of  the   invited 
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grew  longer  as  time  sped,  nevertheless  each  tried  to  look  as  if  he  were 
delightetl  with  the  prospect,  and  cheat  his  stomach  into  believing  that  all  was  as 
it  should  be.  While  my  companions  conversed  together,  and  their  sj>irits  rose  from 
grave  to  gay,  or  fell  again  from  lively  to  severe,  I  leaned  against  the  netting,  and 
gazed  on  the  hills  of  Hay,  thinking  how  the  wintry  fogs  (known  in  the  country 
as  ffctruas^)  would  by-and-by  clear  away  and  bring  to  liglit,  for  a  month  or  two,  grass 
id  flowers,  streams  of  water,  biixls,  insects,  and  a  thousand  natural  delights,  which 
there  as  unknown  during  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  year  as  the  melon  in  the 
"steppes  of  Sil>eria. 

At  last  our  general  anxiety  was  ended.  One  of  those  long  drawn  sighs  M'hich 
;liev6  collectively  the  bosom  of  the  public  when,  at  a  theatre,  the  curtain  is  lifted 
after  a  long  entrWie,  was  breathed  by  our  little  company,  when,  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  the  steward  was  seen  to  leave  the  galley  and  traverse  the  deck,  carefully 
canying  with  both  hands  a  dish,  softly  reclining  in  which,  on  a  bed  of  vegetables. 


'  Tbfl  ffaruaa  reaetnble  the  drixzly  vapoar  commonly  ciilled  &  Scotch  niiiiL    They  prevjiii  on  the  ooMt  of  Peru  from 
ly  to  November,  aiul  are  followed  by  nn  Abimdnnt  vegetation  in  Uie  region  of  lomas  or  hillocks — the  coast  country — 
(luring  the  moritbii  of  July,  AngiiHt,  and  S«pt«niber. 
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appearefi  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  of  a  most  respectable  size.  Willi  hurried  steps  we 
followed  this  welcome  apparition  towards  the  cabin.  In  a  few  minutes  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  distinguish  any  other  sound  than  the  familiar  onomatoposM 
of  tlio  dinner-table  broken  by  the  furions  click-click  of  the  knives  and  forks, 
each  Iiungry  guest  beinfj  resolutely  bent  on  making  up  for  lost  time.  Apart  from 
the  leg  of  mutton,  which  belongs  to  all  countries  and  epochs,  the  repast  was  thoroughly 
English  in  its  character,  consisting  of  beef  and  smoked  fish,  followed  by  various  kinds 
of  puddings,  rhubarb-tarts,  and  other  strange  preparations.  For  sea.soning  we  had 
cayenne-pepper,  West  Indian  cacazouezo,  Peruvian  orocoto,  Indian  curry,  and 
HaiTey's  sauce.  These  fiery  dishes  were  washed  down  with  slicrry  and  port,  beer  of 
two  kinds,  and  a  very  fair  or  unfair  proportion  of  gin  and  bmudy.  C'offce  that 
would  have  made  all  the  goats  of  Yemen  dance  with  pleasure  was  afterwards  served 
to  us  in  little  bowls  instead  of  cups.  At  length,  when  the  sweet  fumes  of  digestion 
began  to  mount  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  brain  of  the  revellers,  and  their  richly 
purpled  visages  expressed  that  beatitude  peculiar  to  jieople  when  the  craving  of 
their  stomachs  has  been  satisfied,  and  cares  sit  lightly  on  them,  the  captain  rose 
to  speak: — 

" Seiiores  ?/  amigos,''^  he  said,  in  a  rnde  but  intelligihlo  Onstilian,  "the  repast 
at  whicli  you  have  honoured  me  with  your  company  is  piol>ably  the  last  that  we 
shall  enjoy  together.  To-morrow,  at  eleven,  I  weigh  anchor  and  sail  for  Santa- 
Maria  de  Belem  do  Pai'a,  where  my  maniage  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  consignees 
is  almost  decided  upon.  Once  married,  I  mean  to  sell  my  ship,  join  my  fatherin-law, 
and  become  a  shipowner  like  him.  So  much  for  the  future.  But  these  events 
are  yet  distant,  and  in  the  meantime,  as  the  moment  has  arrived  when  we  must 
part,  you  will  not  wonder  if  I  refer  to  the  wager  we  have  before  talked  over,  in  which 
my  conceit  alone  as  a  sailor  would  make  me  feel  interested.  Our  friend  Don  Pabloy 
Marcoy,  who  while  I  am  speaking  is  amusing  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  wastiufj 
a  good  bit  of  broad,  by  modelling  a  caricature  of  my  ship,  has  taken  it  into  hi.s  head, 
as  you  know,  to  start  for  the  same  destination  as  myself,  and  has  laid  a  wager  that 
by  crossing  the  continent  from  south-west  to  northeast,  while  I  sail  round  by  Cape 
Horn,  he  will  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  before  me.  I  have  accepted  the 
wager,  but  its  amount  is  not  yet  determined.  What  sum  shall  we  say  then, 
senores  y  amigosV 

"A  hundred  ounces  of  gold,"  said  a  citizen  of  Arcquipa  who  had  lost  his  fortune 
by  gambling,  and  reckoned  upon  a  political  rev<ilution  to  recoup  himself 

"Done  for  a  hundred  oimees!"  said  the  captain  looking  at  me. 

"One  moment,"  said  I;  "when  I  offered  to  make  the  bet,  it  was  Mith  the  idea 
that  the  sum  woidd  not  be  inconsi.stcnt  with  my  resources,  but  now  that  it  is  fixed 
at  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  a  sum  equal  to  about  8G-40  francs,  I  must  withdraw 
ray  propyosal,  I  can't  shovel  up  gold  like  our  worthy  host." 

"What  sum  then  do  you  propose?" 

"  I  will  bet  five  francs." 

'  Gcntlonien  and  fnenda. 
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"Five  francs!  what  a  melanchnly  jest!"  exclaimed  my  companiona 
"Gentlemen,"  I  ix^plied,  with  grave  affectation,  "there  is  nothing  either  niehtnchaly 
|or  plea.«;ant  in  what  I  propose;  if  the  sum  I  offer  to  bet  appeai-s  to  you  and  to  our 
[worthy  friend  somewhat  small,  I  will  add  to  the  amount  a  box  of  cigars." 

"Do  not  add  anytliing,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  captain,  and  thereupon  l)roke 
down  in  the  endeavour  to  liide  a  giiniace.     '*  Keep  your  five  francs,  smoke  your 
;igars,  and  let  us  give  up  all  idea  of  profiting  by  the  wager»  contenting  ourselves 
vith  the  honour.     You  say  then  you  mean  to  start  immediately?" 

"  I  say  nothing,  captain,  but  1  think  that  in  the  circumstances  a  challenge  would  be 
)ettcr  than  a  wager.  In  tbe  first  place,  the  arrangement  would  be  more  satisfactory 
you,  sir,  whose  family  has  once  given  a  queen  to  England,  and  who  in  re- 
nembi"ance  of  that  illustrious  past  can  take  but  little  pleastire  in  vile  lucre.  Tn 
the  next  place,  it  would  suit  me  very  much  better,  who  am  but  a  poor  devil  of  a 
naturalist,  deeply  interested  in  that  same  lucre,  but  iu  a  position  which  does  not  allow 
me  to  risk  a  sum  every  farthing  of  which  will  be  needed  for  the  exjienses  of  my 
journey.  Well  then,  let  there  be  no  longer  any  question  of  money  between  us, 
and  as  you  liave  well  said,  let  us  bo  satisfied  with  the  honour,  pure  and  simple." 

" Mny  bien,  very  well,  verj'  good,  Seuor  French^'  said  the  P^nglish  consul,  "let  us 
Jay  no  more  alx>ut  it,  and  as  you  do  not  mean  to  bet,  T  propose  that  we  drink." 

The  captain  made  a  sign,  and  the  steward  removed  the  empty  bowls  and  substituted 

for  them  full  bottles.     The  company  then  sat  in  for  hard  drinking;  I  should  not  like  to 

say  how  much  they  drank,  the  thing  would  appear  incredible;  but  when  the  sitting  came 

an  end,  and  the  clear  light  of  day  had  succeeded  to  the  dim  illumination  of  the 

binnacle  lamp,  the  cabin  of  the   Vicar  of  Uray  presented  the  appearance  of  a  field  of 

battle  after  an  action.     Not  one  of  my  jovial  companions  remained  erect.     The  cai>tain 

bad  8lii)ped  under  the  table;  the  con.sul  had  fallen  upon  him;  the  notables  of  Arcquipa 

Jay  here  and   there   sleeping  in   various  postures;   the  glasses  and   the  bottles  had 

)een  bi-okeu  in  the  engagement,  and  their  fragments,  like  so  many  mirrors,  multiplied 

fthe  miniature  scene  of  desolation.     At  my  request  the  steward,  aided  by  the  cook, 

interred   each  corpse  in   one  of  the  berths  to  await  the  hour  of  his  resurrection. 

That  done,  T  went  ashore,  and  returned  to  my  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  seal-fisher. 

There   I   felt   it  necessary  to  change  my  linen,  which  was  as  thoroughly  soaked  as 

1   had   been   in   a  bath   with   my   clothes  on.      The   brandy   and    gin   wliich   my 

;orapanions  had   pressed   me   to   drink   had    been  poured   down   the  sleeve  of   my 

Icoat  instead  of  my  throat,  a  trick  which  I  had  learned  of  a  Limanian  doctor,  who 

not  being  able  to  take  a  drop  of  li(juor  without   feeling  its  eft'ects,  had  invented, 

he  said,  this  mode  of  imbibition,  which   had    enabled  him  to  defy,  glass  in  hand, 

,the  strongest  drinkers  of  the  two  Americas. 

On  the  next  day  I  again  went  on  board  the  vessel,  to  ascertain  Jiow  it  had 
fared  with  my  companions.  I  found  them  all  afoot,  active  and  merry,  and  ha-ving 
only  a  confused  rememl>rance  of  their  lethargy  of  the  previous  evening.  Tea  was 
served  upon  the  poop,  while  the  sailors  prepared  to  weigh  anchor.  A  last  toast 
was  proposed  by  the  captain  to  the  success  of  our  jonmey,  which  the  company 
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drank  uitli  every  demonstralion  of  gooti  feUow8lii|>.  Then  followed  tho  usual  exehange 
of  band-shakiiigJi  and  hearty  furewells,  and  the  captain  having  given  me  the  address 
at  Para  of  his  future  father-in-hiw,  the  ship*s  boat  conveyed  me  and  my  fiiends  to  the 
landing-plaeo,  from  whieh  wo  watched  tho  hist  preparations  for  departure.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  the  Vicar  of  Bvaif,  leaning  to  starboard,  and  her  sails  filled  with  a 
rattling  breeze,  once  more  ploughed  the  waves  of  tlie  Pacific. 

Retracing  the  steep  ascent  which  leads  to  the  village  of  Ilay,  we  accompanied 
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the  English  consul  to  his  house.  His  wife  and  daughters,  disquieted  by  his  long 
absence,  expressed,  in  guttural  monosyllables,  their  joy  at  his  return.  After  this 
effusion  of  tenderness,  the  ladies  gi-aciously  invited  us  to  pass  the  day  under  their 
roof  and  partake  of  their  family  dinner.  Anxious  to  continue  my  journey,  I  declined 
the  kind  offer,  and  my  companions,  who  would  doubtless  have  accepted  it,  to  judge 
by  the  looks  of  disappointment  they  exchanged,  followed  my  example.  Then  the 
ladies,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  seeing  ns  leave  without  partaking  of  refreshment, 
instantly  set  themselves  to  prepare  a  dish  of  sandwiches,  which  a  servant  offered 
to  us  all  round.  We  washed  down  these  edibles  with  a  glass  of  Devonshire  cider, 
and  having  thus  concluded  lunch,  the  consul's  eldest  daughter,  a  chai'miug  girl  with 
golden  hair,  who  answered  to  the  sweet  name  of  Stella,  seated  herself  at  the  piano 
and  gratified  the  national  amour  propre  of  her  father's  guests  by  playing  the  cantata 
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inco-Captic,  M}  Tiieiuls,  the  notables  of  Arequipa,  ap])1auded  in  n  tnuisport 
of  delight.  One  of  them,  after  having  the  air  encored,  b(;gan  to  sing  the  words, 
and  the  others  were  not  slow  to  join  the  chorus.  This  patriotic  hymn,  Uttlo  known 
in  Europe,  bnt  familiar  in  Peru,  is  composed  of  eighteen  stiophes,  (»f  fourteen  vci'ses 
each,  and  ten  syllables  in  each  line,  tlie  rhymes  being  assonant  The  words  and 
music  are  attributed  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  tl»e  Sffff/vtrio  of  Ayacncho.  Tlio  air  in  the 
minor  key,  essentially  plaintive  and  melanohi^Iy,  is  in  harmony  with  the  poem,  in  which 
the  author  laments,  like  another  Jeremiah,  not  over  the  hardness  of  heart  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  over  the  extinct  gK>rios  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun.  The  execution  of  this 
national  air  lasted  an  liour  and  a  quarter,  yet  wc  did  not  find  it  tedious:  it  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  after  every  strophe  the  singers  refreshed  themselves  by 
drinking  a  bumper,  under  the  jtretext  of  doing  liononr  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
liad  redeemed  Peru  from  barbarism.  As  the  wine  had  excited  their  enthusiasm,  and 
I  feared  that  these  children  of  natm*e — who  never  know  where  to  stoji  when  once  set 
going — might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  dance  a  quadrille  when  the  song  was  finished, 
I  took  advantage  of  the  nnnnentai'v  silence  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  tlie  laat 
stmphe  to  rise  and  bid  farewell  to  the  consul  and  bis  family.  My  fellow-travellers 
had  no  choice  but  to  yield.  Taking  up  their  hats  they  saluted  our  host  with  an 
awkward  air  and  folhiwed  me  out,  evidently  discontented  because  they  could  not 
fini.sh,  in  their  own  way,  a  day  which  promised  to  abound  in  pleasures  of  ever}* 
kind.  Our  mules  had  been  kept  ready  siiddk-d  near  at  hand.  Kach  selected  his 
own  beast  and  hastened  to  niomit.  The  muleteers  and  guides  took  their  places  at 
the  head  of  tlie  party,  and  we  left  the  consul's  hospitable  abode,  siiluted  as  far  as 

fe  could  be  seen  by  tlie  voices  and  the  waving  handkerchiefs  of  the  whole  family. 
It  was  now  alx>ut  mid-day.  A  bla/ing  sun  inundated  the  sands  with  its  intense 
light;  every  bit  of  mica,  like  the  mirror  of  Archimedes,  threw  a  bm-ning  ray  into 
our  faces.  The  three  rows  of  wooden  houses,  roofed  with  thatch  or  reeds,  which 
compose  the  two  parallel  streets  of  llay,  were  soon  left  behind  us.  Keaching  the 
summit  of  the  height  we  had  on  our  right  the  village  church,  a  mere  shed  closed 
[uring  tliree  fourths  of  the  year  and  serWng  as  an  asylum  for  bats.     On  our   left 

jre  several  inclosnres  formed  by  rough  stones  surmounted  by  crosses  of  wood, 
lich  at  a  distance  suggested  the  idea  of  burial  places,  but  which  in  fact  wore 
nothing  but  mule-pens.  Having  passed  these  points  we  descended  the  eastern  side 
the  lomas  and  entered  upon  a  route  equally  dreaded  by  men  and  beasta  This 
"rough  track,  which  may  be  coirectly  descril>ed  as  a  wheel-rut  cut  by  some  gigantic 

jhicle,  was   covered  to    the    depth  of  a  foot    with  trachytic   ashes  swarming  with 
It  is  known  as  the  Quebrada  of  llay.     A  quebrada  be  it!  but  as  the  gloomy 

nghtfl  which    Hank    it   on   either   side   completely   intercept    the   breeze,   the   tcm- 

jrature  is  like  that  of  an  oven,  and  it  is  only  the  literal  truth  to  say  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  couhl  breathe  at  all.  As  we  plodded  on  our  monotonous  way 
we  absolutely  panted  for  fresh  aii'. 

For  two  hours  we  traversed  the  quebrada.  marching  in  Indian  file,  and  keeping  a 
melancholy  silence,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  place,  and  imposed 
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upon  us  by  the  dread  we  felt  of  swuUowiiig  tbe  dust  raised  hy  the  beasta 
riding.     In  the  midst  of  the  general  lethargy  the  guides  alone  exhibited  an  occasional 
sign  of  life  l>y  abusing  the  tardy  nudes.     Their  cries,  mingled  with  abusive  epirhetn  and 
blows  of  tbe  stick,  played  staccato  to  the  bass  of  the  locusts  concealed  in  the  brush 
wood  which  occasionally  bordereil  the  road. 

Hajipy  were  we  to  recognize  some  signs  at  last  that  our  troubles  approacbe^l 
their  end — tbe  hills  wiiicli  boiilered  tlie  horizon  noithward  and  southward  began  to 
diminish  in  height,  and  ttpen  nut  wider  and  wider  exjianses,  until  in  fine  they  sunk 
to  Idllocks.  Soon  we  felt  the  sea  breeze  on  our  faces;  the  rising  lands  and  the 
Iliad  presented  a  succession  of  steep  ascents,  which  put  us  under  the  necessity  alnittsi 
of  climbing.  According  to  tlu>  muleteei's  we  were  now  approaching  a  place  called 
the  Olivar,  tlie  natural  frontier  ivhicb  sepamtes  the  i|uebrada  fi-om  the  pani]>as,  the 

valley  from  tbe  plain,  the  belt  of  ashes  fmni  the 
region  of  sands.  The  local  Flora,  represented  by 
the  vanilla-scented  heliotrope  {//eluifrophtw  tt/thi//- 
lam),  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  and  twisted  olive 
and  a  few  grasses,  btoked  as  if  she  meant  to  smile 
upon  us  inider  tho  mask  of  dust  wliich  hid  her  vis- 
age; but  the  smile  had  sometliing  so  mournful  in 
it,  that  instea*!  of  responding  we  pivlcuiled  to  luuk 
elsewhere  as  we  i>a«sed  along,  and  the  poor  goddess 
\\i  flowere  was  snubbed  for  her  advances. 

The  road   continued   to  rise,  and   after  pa.ssing 
some  difficult  zigzags,  it   led  us  to  a  little  plateau 
^.  of  an  irregular  form  which  conunanded  a  view  of 

S  s\     ■'  r         '1^^  surrouniling  country.     An   ojimpa,  formed  of  a 

^"*  -  fagged  mat  supported  by  stakes,  occupied  the  centre 

v«iruA*j»»TTO  HruOTwori:  nf  ii.«  Lomw  r..  ih«     of  the  spacc.     L-'udcr  this  tent,  .so  to  call  it,  were 

some  women  m  rags,  and  children  in  the?  only 
clothing  fiu'nisbed  them  by  nature,  squatting  in  the  midst  of  their  pots  and  pans. 
A  low  table  or  stall  furnished  with  broiled  fish,  ground  pimento,  and  a  kind  of  sea- 
weed called  by  the  Indians  I'orhaifUifit,  (sweetness  of  the  lake),  indicated  one  of 
those  open-air  restaurants  so  common  in  IVrn.  These  provisions,  nicely  sprinkled 
with  volcanic  a^hes.  bMiked  fur  from  in\nting;  but  muleteers  are  not,  as  a  nile,  dainty 
fnlk,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  such  details.  In  the  n)ugliest  manner  they 
demanded  of  the  hostess  a  double  ration  of  these  dusty  viands,  which  they  washed 
tlown  with  a  jug  of  chichu.  As  customary  before  commencing  tbe  jt>urney  across 
the  pampas,  we  stayed  a  few  moments  in  tliis  jilace  to  rest  the  mules,  for  which  pur- 
pose we  dismounted.  While  our  attendants  devoted  tlKMnselves  to  their  repast,  my 
companions  lighted  their  cigarettes.  T.eaving  them  to  have  their  smoke,  I  went  to 
the  edge  of  tlie  plateau,  which,  at  an  elevation  of  some  r>()(K)  or  OOtH*  feet,  enabled  me 
to  look  ni>ou  the  scenes  Ihrtuigh  whieli  we  hail  j>asscil,  and  which  I  was  now  leaving 
never  more  to  return. 
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Far  OS  the  eye  could  see,  from  the  foot  of  the  plateau  on  whicli  we  stood  to  the 

;ean,  was  one  uniform  gray,  traversed  by  irreguUir  veins  of  a  browuish  colour;  the 

tumerous  hills  which  embossed  il,s  surfucu,  resembling  at  this  height  and  distance  those 

pklyctwftw  or  blisterings  of  the  soil  which  so  froiiucntly  occur  in  the  ncighlx)urhood  of 

volcanoes.     From  the  north  to  the  south  extended  the  line  of  saUue  hillocks  {hman) 

which  bound  the  shore  between  llic  tenth  and  the  twenty-third  degrees  of  kititude. 
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Tlieir  summiU  and  flanks  presented  in  places  a  yellowish  tint,  wliich  would  be 
changed  to  bright  green  by  the  first  fogs  of  winter — those  fertilizing  vajiours  which 
trc  foiTued  during  the  night,  and  vanish  again  before  the  next  day's  noon.  Tlie 
'purity  of  the  atmosphere  enabled  me  to  distinguish  at  an  immense  distance  all  the 
features  of  that  vast  landscape.  In  the  south  I  was  able  to  make  out,  as  a  black  line 
traced  on  the  horizon  between  the  double  azure  of  sea  and  sky,  the  point  of  Cola 
and  tlie  rocks  of  the  valley  of  Tand)o,  whose  river,  dry  during  the  summer,  rolls  in  its 
wintry  torrent,  and  under  its  muddy  waves,  enormous  masses  of  rock  detached  from  the 
mountains.  A  Uttle  in  front  appeared  the  coasts  of  Mejillones  and  of  Cocotea,  with 
their  terrace  of  slielly  banks,  their  beds  of  guano,  and  their  hill-sides  pierced 
with  sepulchres  {/luacax),  in  which,  sleeping  their  last  sleep,  are  tliousand.s  of  mimimies. 
Every  ^point   upon    which    my  eye   fell   recalled    a    halt,   an    episode,   a   discovery. 


lA^Bfa^jik 


Still  farther,  in  the  south-east  were  tlie  desolate  laiuls  of  the  Areual,  with  their  deposits 
of  guano  composed  of  fish,^  unknown  till  then,  and  to  which  I  had  made  it  my  business 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Around  these  spots — landmarks  which  enabled 
me  to  appreciate  the  duration  and  the  occupations  of  past  yeai-s — extended  cmters 
strewn  with  the  cinders,  scoriae^  and  pumice  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  which  dominated 
this  shore  at  unknown  epochs,  and  near  which  Captain  Frezier  in  Ins  survey  of  the 
coast  in  1713,  Alexander  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  1804,  and  Monsieur  A.  d'Orbigny 
in  1836,  passed  ^Hthout  discovering  that  they  existed. 

Looking  towards  the  east  the  picture  varies  a  little  in  lis  aspect.  A  region  of 
dreary  sands,  diversihed  with  rerros  or  low  rounded  liills  steeply  inclined  towards 
the   west,   succeeds   to    the   volcanic   ashes,   and   closes   the  hoiizou   like  a   barrier. 


*  The  Btraodiii<;  of  fiflh,  obsarred  in  Um  reign  of  tbe  first  lDca«,  itill  occurs  every  jtax  at  fixed  perioda.  Tlie 
inhiibitauU  of  the  coasts  of  Atica,  ninety  laik-ti  noith  of  liny,  and  those  of  MnU.  and  Ohilat,  under  the  foarteeutli 
dt!^r«e  of  latitude,  in  former  times  fertUiztnl  their  lands  vjth  these  tish,  not  poaftewiius,  like  Uie  people  of  Hay,  a 
reaouroe  in  tbe  gtiauo  of  birds.  At  present,  hII  make  use  of  the  Litter  compost,  eveii  in  tbe  Sierm.  The  tbouandg  of  fish 
stranded  on  the  Hhores,  not  being  ntilized  by  the  {nhabitant«,  infect  the  air  until  they  are  dried  by  the  sun.  This 
iehthyolngic  dutriloH  Iiaa  formed  depoeitH  a  mile  and  half  in  extent,  and  from  thre«  to  four  feet  deep.  The  naud,  tbe 
iibellA,  the  sliingle,  sod  tbe  veins  of  ftpa-nalt  vitb  which  it  ta  mixed,  indicate  that  tbe  aea  muat  have  oovered  these 
lands  before  the  fonnation  uf  the  existing  fthoree^ 
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ese   stony  heaps,  formed  of  blocks  of  a  qimrtzoKO  or  silicious  grit,  ami  of  the 

^biis  of  volcanic  rocks  autl  sediment,  rolled,  heaped   up,  and  agglomerated  by  the 

ighty   waters   in   their  retreat   from   east   to   west  to   regain   their  bed,  had   often 

•nished  me  with  curious  specimens  of  the  metamorphosis  of  rocks.     Each  of  these 

letritic  masses  is  distinguished  by  some  fantastic  name,  as  the  "razor,"  the  "dove," 

he  "two  fnends,"  &c.,  which  I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  forget.     At  their  base,  on  the 

edge  of  some  trench  or  furrow,  might  be  seen  perhaps  a  few  rickctty  cotton-trees,  olives, 

or  figs,  of  a  grayish  tint  rather  than  gi'cen,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  rocks 

themselves  but  for  the  shadows  which  they  cast 

tAn  overwhelming  sadness  possessed  me  as  I  gazed  on  a  scene  barren  even  to 
lakedness,  dried  up  even  to  calcination,  and  which  recalled,  both  by  the  character  of 
U  soil  and  the  form  of  its  mountains,  the  struggle  of  the  two  elements  which  had 
luccessively  desolated  it  Tlic  ol<l  and  etonial  crmfiict  between  the  Dragon  and  the 
Hydra,  between  fire  and  water,  was  inscribed  in  every  possible  character  upon  its  melan- 
choly surface,  gi*otesquely  striped  with  brown,  gray,  or  dingy  buff,  and  everywhere  of 
a  cold,  forbidding  duluess  in  spite  of  the  torrents  of  light  which  the  sim,  now  in  its 
meridian,  poured  down  upon  it.  In  contrast  ^vith  these  dull  and  dusty  hues,  which  no 
doubt  a  geologist  would  have  admired,  but  from  M-hich  an  artist  would  have  turned 
his  eyes  in  despair,  two  smiling,  luminous  colours — the  pure  blue  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  blue  of  the  sea— could  not  fail  to  airest  the  eye.  At  the  moment  when  I  turned 
towards  the  lattor  to  look  a  last  adieu,  two  specks  might  be  discorned,  though  scaicely 
vi.sible,  in  its  vast  extent  Tlie  one  was  a  ship  running  almo.st  due  south — it  was  pro- 
^bablj'  that  of  our  fi'ieud  the  cuptitin — the  sails  of  which  at  this  distance  looked  like  a 
^Hit  of  white  dowTi  carried  away  by  the  wind;  the  other  was  a  steamship,  which,  with 
^Ber  prow  turned  northward,  left  behind  her  an  almost  impereeptible  trail  of  smoke. 
^H  The  muleteers  having  finished  their  collation,  clubbed  together  to  pay  the  exi)ense, 
^Hti  ojieration  which  took  up  some  little  time,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  each 
'  reluctantly  paid  his  pait.  We  then  remounted  our  beasts,  and  turning  our  backs 
upon  the  group  of  hostesses,  directed  our  steps  towards  the  Pampas  of  Hay,  a  sea  of 
Hand  some  60  miles  across  and  180  in  length,  wlioso  waves,  so  immovable  yet  so 
mobile,  resembled  to  the  eye  those  of  the  ocean  wliich  once  covered  the  plain, 
'ith  the  view  of  crossing  tlic  plain  in  a  diagonal  direction  we  had  set  our  faces 
the  north-east,  and  given  the  rein  to  our  steeds  in  order  that  they  might  choose 
their  own  pace,  it  being  imiwrtant  above  all  things  to  economize  their  strength, 
le  intelligent  creatures  profiled  by  the  circumstance  to  break  their  ranks  and  re-form 
column,  a  strategic  disposition  which  mules  prefer,  I  know  not  why,  to  the  square 
f  Ecnomus,  the  pig's  head  of  Alexander,  and  even  the  famous  wedge  of  Gustavus 
"Adolphus.  This  movement  having  been  effected  with  remarkable  precision,  each 
imal  sniffed  the  air  strongly,  bent  down  his  ears,  stretched  out  his  neck,  and  fell  into 
ep  behind  his  companion,  the  muleteers  simply  muttering  their  discontent 
A  jouraey  across  this  desert  is  not  without  its  dangers.  The  wind  of  the  ocean 
ploughs  its  surface,  and  continually  changes  its  aspect.  Fi-om  morning  to  evening, 
from  hour  to  hour,  there  is  no  more  rest  for  these  sands  than  for  the  waves  themselves. 
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r'aviLies  open,  hillocks  arc  heaped  up,  ridgr^s  form,  only  to  close,  to  fall  in  again,  to  be 
dispersed,  and  succeeded  by  others  like  them.  In  order  to  steer  their  course  over  this 
uncertain  sea,  the  pilots  of  the  pampas  obaerve  the  position  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  of 
the  stars  by  night.  These  arc  sure  guides  whicli  never  fail  them,  but  their  path  Is  also 
marked  out  by  the  bones  of  animals  that  have  perished  in  the  endeavour  to  cross  the 
plain.  These  sad  landmarks  indicate  by  their  position  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  their 
proximity  or  their  greater  distance,  that  tlie  traveller  is  more  or  less  in  the  right  track. 
For  this  reason  they  are  always  descried  with  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the  mingled 
disgust  and  pity  which  the  sight  of  them  provokes.  I  am  speaking  now  of  disinterested 
and  intelligent  tmvcUcrs.  As  for  the  mercenary  and  hard-hearted  muleteers,  these 
bones,  recalling  so  much  lost  capital,  rather  provoke  their  ill-humour  than  any  show 
of  tenderness. 

We  had  already  continued  our  march  a  considerable  time,  often  sounding  the 
depths  of  the  pampas  with  a  searching  glance  without  discovering  anything  that  1 
resembled  a  cai-cass,  when  a  cry  which  parodied  that  of  the  antique  sybil,  "The  bones, 
see  the  bones  I"  was  uttered  by  a  veteran  arrifro  at  the  head  of  the  cohimn.  All 
tunied  their  eyes  towarrls  the  point  indicated,  and  southward,  at  the  visual  extremity  of 
the  plain,  it  was  possible  to  discern  a  whitish  belt  wliioh  resembled  those  veins  of  salt- 
l)etre  or  of  sea-salt  so  frequently  to  be  found  in  these  latitudes.  Acting  upon  the  ad%ice 
of  our  leader,  who  asserted  that  we  ought  to  pass  to  windward  of  these  forsaken  car- 
casses, wc  be  It  our  course  to  the  right,  and  went  to  reconnoitre  them. 

Groupe<l  in  httle  heaps,  and  disposed  in  a  single  line  which  lost  itself  in  the 
horizon,  these  bones  were  more  or  less  blanched,  moi*e  or  less  polished,  accoitling  to 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  death  of  the  poor  animal  who  bad  owned  them.  In  a 
certain  symmetry  which  marked  their  arrangement  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
hand  of  man,  althougli  our  attendants,  when  I  made  the  observation,  seriously  assured 
me  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  the  wind.  AVheu,  however,  I  showed  thorn  that  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  horses  and  ninlos  wore  adorned  with  thigh-bones  stuck  in  the  cavities 
of  the  eyes  or  ears,  and  tliat  there  were  other  grotesque  aii-angcments  of  the  same 
character,  our  facetious  friends  bui-st  into  a  laugh,  fi-om  which  I  concluded  that  these 
mournful  attentions  which  they  had  set  doAvu  to  tlic  account  of  the  wind,  were  really 
the  work  of  their  own  hands,  or  of  comrades  like  them. 

Tlie  further  we  advanced  the  more  evidence  wo  saw  of  recent  ddbris  added  to 
the  old,  which  nt  length  they  entirely  covered  like  an  alluvial  bed.  Some  of  the 
bones  were  still  clothed  with  blackened  flesh  and  dried  integuments;  some  entire 
skeletons,  perfect  models  of  the  living  form,  recalled  to  my  memor}'  the  horse  ridden 
by  Death  in  the  Apocah^).so.  Other  carcasses  stUl  retained  their  skin,  and  under  the 
skin,  which  sounded  like  a  drum,  and  was  as  tight  as  an  umbrella,  troops  of  \'u]tures 
(Percnoplanis  tti'uOu),  the  accustomed  guardians  of  these  solitudes,  had  taken  up  their 
abode.  Following  the  example  of  the  rat  of  La  Fontaine,  who  made  his  nest  in  a 
Dutch  cheese,  these  i-apacious  birds,  hanng  fir.=it  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  beast,  make  a 
house  of  his  iuside.  At  the  noise  caused  by  our  approach  they  came  out  from  their 
dens  one  by  one,  fixed  upon  us  their  cniel,  withered  eyes,  and  returned  into  their  holes 
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then  we  li.ul  passed.  The  more  curious  or  tl»e  more  stnrved  among  them  would  perch 
liinself  upon  a  nb  or  tliigli-bone,  as  upon  a  branch,  antl  with  oblique  looks  scera  to 
ratoli  the  pace  of  our  mules,  as  if  speculating  on  the  chance  of  one  being  left  ou  the 
)ad.  If  so,  their  expectations  were  disap])ointed ;  our  poor  beasts,  althougli  they 
irried  their  tails  between  their  legs  and  their  ears  bent,  were  able  to  continue  their 
)umey  without  accident,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  their  owners. 
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LAXnUAHKH    Of    TIIX    RUDTE    ACROSa    Tn  E    FaVPAS    TO    AHKqOIFA. 

No  incident  occurred  during  our  fiuther  progress,  Tlie  sun,  after  it  had  almost 
grilled  our  heads  and  necks,  at  last  went  do\vn  behind  us,  and  had  almost  disa])peared 
len  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  Cordilleras  began  to  blow  across  the  plain.  At 
rst  onr  lungs  inspired  it  with  delight,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  light  wind 
became  a  sharp  cutting  blast,  and  we  were  glad  to  wrap  ourselves  in  a  woollen  cloak 
addition  to  the  poncho  of  white  cotton  wliich  we  had  worn  dui-ing  the  day. 
e  marched  thus  till  ten  o'clock,  through  a  deepening  obscurity  which  the  "  clearness 
that  fails  from  tlie  stars"  changed  into  twilight  Just  then  a  black  mass  loomed 
before  us  a  little  in  advance,  and  we  recognized  the  tawpu  or  caravansary  of  the 
pampas.  Our  mnlos  recognized  it  also,  and  lengthening  their  steps  soon  pulle<l 
up  at  the  threshold  of  that  desert  hostelry,  where  it  was  customary  for  travellers 
halt  for  the  sake  of  resting  their  beasts  rather  than  themselves. 
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The  tampu,  which  the  Quichua  Indians  now  improperly  call  a  tamho,^ 
low  wooden  house,  divided  into  several  compartments  and  covered  with  a  roof  of 
boarda  The  micaceous  sand  of  the  plain  servos  for  a  flooring,  and  as  that  sand 
is  the  residence  of  myriads  of  microscopic  but  voracious  fleas,  the  traveller,  instead 
of  repose,  should  he  attempt  to  rest,  finds  himself  on  a  bctl  of  torture,  if  we  may 
judge  from  liis  cries  of  rage  and  his  angry  movemcnLs.  Setting  this  inconvenience 
aside,  the  tampu  has  the  merit  of  foi*ming  a  centi-al  station  in  the  desert  which 
separates  the  village  of  Hay  from  the  city  of  Arequipa,  and  of  standing  3917  feet 
above  tlio  level  of  the  Psicific  Ocean. 

The  point  wo  had  reached  gave  us  llie  exact  measure  of  the  distance  we  had 
travelled.  From  noon  till  ten  o'clock  we  had  got  over  about  thirty-three  miles,  or  half 
the  length  of  the  eutii'e  distance.  This  jouruoy,  short  as  it  may  seem,  had  nevertheless 
pretty  well  used  us  up.  The  heat,  the  saltness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  intense 
reflection  of  the  sands  had  produced  on  our  persons  the  most  deplorable  effects. 
We  had  red  noses,  cracked  lips,  and  a  pulse  as  furious  as  if  we  were  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  fever.  An  hour  longer  in  that  burning  sun  and  we  must  have  been 
roasted  to  a  nicety.  The  idea  of  a  halt  for  only  a  few  minutes  gave  us  an  infinite 
sense  of  relief  Leaving  to  the  guides  the  care  of  un.'iaddling  our  mules  we  entered 
the  inn,  and  found  a  profound  silence  reigning  there.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of 
the  building,  without  a  door,  led  into  an  apailnient  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  see 
anything  for  the  darkue.ss.  By  beating  a  tatoo  upou  the  walls  we  endeavoured  to  arouse 
any  one  who  might  be  sleeping  in  llie  place;  and  in  fact,  awakened  by  the  noise,  the 
master  of  the  hostelry  was  not  slow  to  call  out.  To  his  questions  we  replied  in 
two  words,  "Fire!  water!"  A  moment  afterwards  the  man  appeared  caiTying  iu 
one  hand  a  bottle  with  a  lighted  candle  stuck  iu  it,  and  in  the  other  a  pail  of  water 
and  a  goblet,  for  the  possession  of  which  we  almost  struggled  with  one  another. 
Having  quenched  our  thu-st,  wo  inquired  if  the  place  contained  any  victuals  whicli 
would  prevent  us  from  dying  of  starvation.  It  seemed  long  now  since  we  had  tasted 
of  tlie  consul's  sandwicltcs.  Our  host  replied  that  his  available  provisions  consisted 
simply  of  six  chickens,  alive  indeed,  but  ready  lo  be  sacrificed  at  a  sign  from  us. 
We,  however,  not  trusting  to  his  interpretation  of  any  sign  we  could  make,  roared 
our  acqniesconcfi  in  an  unmistakable  manner.  Our  host  bowed,  demanded  an  hour's 
respite  to  awake  his  wife,  light  the  fire,  and  kill,  pluck,  prepare,  and  serve  the 
chickens  with  an  accompaniment  of  rice  and  pimento.  We  gi-anted  liis  request;  and 
by  way  of  passing  the  time  some  of  our  company  thought  they  could  not  do  better 
than  cut  with  a  knife  iipon  the  wooden  walls  of  the  tampu,  their  names,  and  the 
date  of  their  visit;  while  others  cooled  their  faces  with  fresh  water,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  cold-cream,  anointed  them  with  tallow. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time  our  host  reappeared,  bearing  an  earthen 
dish  in  whicli,  in  the  midst  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  clear  liquid,  floated  small  morsels 
of  the  devoted  poultry.    A  wooden  spoon  was  then  given  to  each  of  us,  and  seated 

*  Th«  Quicliaa  idiom,  altering  by  lit^grMA  through  it«  contact  with  the  Spiuiuh  language,  has  changed  its  terminationft 
cu,  Aua,  pa,  pi,  pu,  &c.,  iuto  go,  gua,  ba,  bi,  ho,  &c.  kc. 
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in  a  circle  round  the  smoking  viautls,  we  scriiuinaged  our  best.  Our  liost,  discreetly 
uithdmwing  into  a  shady  corner,  watched  the  repast,  and  no  doubt  felt  Ins  self-love 
as  a  culinary  artist  immensely  flattered  by  the  ai-dour  with  which  wo  wielded  our 
spoons.  When  tlie  dish  was  thorouf^hly  cleaned  out  we  threw  down  onr  spoons 
and  aisked  for  the  bill.     Our  host  had  written  it  out  in  chalk  upon  a  piece  of  wood 


'^'^ 


TAiini,  on  uosTELny  or  tbe  r^upAii. 


while  we  were  eating,  and   he  now  presented   it  with  an  obsequious  air.     U  ran  as 
follows: — Veiat/u,  AXQ—Chup-saiiui,  60*80.     Interpreted  thus: — 


Vda  {cMulk),  4  realii. 
Agua  (wMter),  16  reala. 
CKupi   (soup),      CU  tvalii. 


h 


Suma     (toUl),      W  retds. 


As  we  had  not  comijrehcnded  this  Uttlc  bill  in  its  abbreviated  fonn,  we  began 
laughing,  but  when  our  host  proceeded  to  explain  the  thing  we  laughed  no  longer. 
Tlie  tallow  candle  in  the  bottle  was  charged  four  reals/  the  pail  of  water  two  piastres/ 
the  chicken-broth  represented  seven  piastres  and  a  half;  in  a  word,  the  cost  of  this 
.suini)tui>us  repast  amounted  to  some  two  pounds  sterling.  A  European  unaccu.stonied 
t(»  the  countiy  would  certainly  have  abused  the  landlord  and  made  a  great  noise  about 
the  matter;  but  my  companions,  born  in  the  country,  and  myself,  resident  there  for 
many  years,  judged  the  matter  differently,  and  paid  without  a  word,  but  also  without 
giviug  the  least  pourboire.  Our  host  appeared  by  no  means  hurt  by  the  voluntary 
omission,  but  pocketed  the  sum  and  went  out,  unprovidcntly  leaving  his  dish  behind 
him,  which  wo  carefully  buried  in  the  sand. 

WTiile  this  was  passing  in  the  intcnor  of  the  tampu,  oiu*  attendants,  remaining 


^  Tltc  vitlue  of  a  real  is  about  Q|il. 


'  The  value  of  a  piaatit;  U  about  -ia.  2d.  or  4s.  3(1. 
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outside,  had  managed  to  take  a  coiiifortablo  nap  winked  at  by  the  stars,  leax'iDg  the 
mules  which  they  had  unsaddled  to  roll  on  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  the  uir, 
and  make  up  by  such  gambols  for  the  fodder  and  water  they  wanted.  \Vc  woke 
the  fellows  up  and  made  them  saddle  the  beasts,  a  march  through  the  pampas  by 
uight  being  preferablo  to  one  by  day,  as  it  enabled  them  to  bear  an  amount  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  which  would  have  been  insufierabic  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Our  Palforio,  who  had  not  yet  discovcrc<l  the  loss  of  his  dish,  assisted  the 
nniletccrs  iu  their  preparation  for  departui'c,  and  did  not  return  into  the  house  until 
he  had  seen  us  in  the  saddle. 

On  leaving  the  tampu  we  headed  for  the  east.  The  wind  no  longer  blew  from 
the  Coi-dillcras,  but  the  air  was  fresh  and  bracing.  Our  mules,  quite  restored  by 
their  short  repose,  were  in  capital  spirits,  taking  advantage  of  which  we  made  them 
go  at  a  fair  pace.  About  five  o'clock  a  clear  whiteness  appeared  in  the  sky,  tlie 
stars  paled  their  lustre,  the  day  began  to  break.  Soou  a  ruddy  orange  tint  si)i-eail 
over  the  soil  of  the  pam]ms,  now  become  firm  and  compact.  Iu  a  few  minutes 
the  disc  of  the  sun  appeai'ed  above  the  horizou,  and  as  we  nuircbed  full  iu  the  front 
of  the  god  of  day,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  luminous  torrent,  which 
so  dazzled  and  incommoded  us  that  to  cscajx;  from  this  new  torture  we  doubled 
ourselves  up  like  hedgehogs.  This  anomalous  and  inconvenient  posture  rendered 
us  unjust  to  the  claims  of  the  rising  sun.  Instead  of  welcoming  his  appearance  with 
transport,  we  were  inclined  to  curse  him;  and  in  the  meantime,  notwithstanding 
my  own  feeling  about  the  matter,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  my  Peruvian  attendants, 
who  ill  so  many  words  sent  to  the  devil  the  god  they  worshipped.  It  was  not  till 
eight  o'clock  that  the  star  of  day,  now  high  above  the  horizon,  permitted  us  to  raise 
our  heads.  Tlie  chain  of  the  snowy  Andes  rose  grandly  before  us,  cut  by  a  zone 
of  ceiTOs,  which  bounded  the  pampas  eastward.  We  now  pursued,  in  Indian  file, 
the  narrow,  sinuous,  and  diHienlt  path  which  wound  at  the  base  of  these  singidar 
formations.  This  barren  region  presented  notliing  living  to  >iew  but  tufts  of  cactus 
(Cereus  and  Opautla)  slirivelled  and  cracked  by  the  drought,  with  a  few  gray  lizards 
and  a  great  number  of  turtle-doves.  Of  the  latter  we  counted  three  or  four  varieties. 
The  turtle,  like  rats,  lice,  and  fleas,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  plagues  of  the 
country.  It  not  only  devastates  the  fields  of  maize  and  wheat,  but  fills  the  air  with 
its  continual  lamentations.  This  melancholy  bird  lodges  and  bewails  itself  iudifl'erently 
in  any  corner.  One  finds  it  in  the  midst  of  the  volcanic  cinders  of  the  sea-coast, 
in  the  quartzose  sands  inland,  among  tlio  rocks  of  the  Sierra,  beneath  the  trees  of 
the  sultry  valley.s,  and  even  in  the  poetry  of  the  Quichua  rhapaodists,  who,  not  contented 
with  calling  the  silly  Itird  nrpiUachay  (darling  turtle),  compare  it  to  the  women 
of  their  nation,  u  figure  of  speech,  by  the  way,  of  which  I  do  not  recognize  the 
propriety. 

The  singular  region  which  we  were  now  traversing,  and  which  stretches  from  seven 
to  eight  degrees  in  length  by  three  miles  in  breadth  at  most  (if  one  could  fly  across 
it  as  the  turtles  do!),  cost  us  the  loss  of  two  weary  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
heat  and  dnst  which  we  had  to  endure.     But  we  were  well  repaid  for  these  troubles 
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by  the  scene  which  lay  before  us  when,  having  rounded  tlie  Uist  cerro,  we  found  our- 
selves uj>ou  the  esplanade  which  serves  an  the  floor,  if  I  may  so  spoak,  of  these 
mineral  formations.  At  our  feet  lay  the  valley  of  .\ro<iuipft,  a  piofound  ravine,  some 
5U0  feet  dcej),  about  six  miles  iu  breadth,  and  forty-five  miles  loiij^  in  the  dii-oction  Hoen 
from  this  point.  Carj)etcd  with  green  of  various  shades,  it  was  dottctl  at  every  vantage- 
point  with  villages,  farms,  and  country-houses,  while  through  its  commingled  light  and 
shade  meandered  two  rivers  which  en- 
tered the  plain  from  opposite  pointtt,  ai>- 
proaclied  each  other,  lovingly  wound  their 
way  side  by  side  for  a  certain  distance, 
and  at  length  merged  their  waters  in  one 
fidl  stream.  Tiie  whoh*  eastcm  side  of 
tlie  valley  was  bounded  by  the  first  pla- 
teau of  the  Western  Andes,  tliat  vast  pile 
of  snowy  heights  whose  higher  pathways 
seemed  to  scale  the  heavens.  Two  sieiras, 
connected  with  the  prmcipal  chain  of 
mountains,  to  which  they  served  as  but- 
tresses, loomed  up  in  front.  That  on  the 
right  named  J*'nhu-pklni,  was  seiTated 
like  a  saw,  the  other  on  the  left,  called 
'hachanif  rose  perpendicular  as  a  wall, 
space  of  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit 
separated  the  two  masses,  and  from  the 
centre  of  that  area,  .sloping  from  east  to 
west,  sprang  in  all  its  native  majesty  and 
its  unrivalled  configuration  the  cone  of 
Misti,^  one  of  the  finest  volcanoes  which 
crown  the  .Vndcs  at  various  points  from 
^crra  del  Fucgo  to  the  equator 

The  valley  of  Arequipa  was  discov- 
d  in  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  the  fomtli  Inca,  Mayta- 
apac,  wlio,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessoi's,  left  his  capital  Cuzco  with  a 
ew  of  extending  the  bounds  of  the  emijire,  and  of  rallying  to  the  worship  of  the  suu 
the  unsubdued  tril)es  wlio  peopled  the  littoral,  and  the  snowy  sierra.     After  subju- 
gating the  Aymaras  of  the  plateau  of  Tiahuanucu  in  higher  Peni,  he  had  traversed 
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'  Modem  Keographere  h&ve  niintRlceiilj^  subetituttfcl  for  the  JUiati,  which  rises  above  the  vnlley  and  city  of  Arequipfi, 
the  Uuayiut-I'utina,  which  ihey  ixi\\^Guafftt-PHtina,  «iid  pli\ce  on  ii  Imundi  of  thv  Wtstt-rit  Aude»;  while,  in  fact,  thin 
rotcuio  is  eituAttid  on  the  m&iu  chain,  in  the  TnUey  of  Moquehun,  above  the  viilaifD  "f  Oiunte — that  is  Lo  My^  about 
niuoty  miU-s  south-east  v{  Arequipa.  Havitit*  |iointr<1  out  thin  Ihreefuld  error,  1  will  only  a.hl  ihnt  thti  Mint!,  whidi  some 
tTHVellen  haro  tiied  tu  asceixl,  i»  forty  uiilee  in  circimiference  at  itA  baite.  Il«  height  abuve  the  )t>.-:i  in  15,223  feet;  above 
the  Tampu  aud  Pampa  of  Hay  it  measures  11,306  feet;  and  above  the  ceutiiiL  Ptnce  of  Arequi|>a,  bfi4&  fveL 
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tUc  double  cliuiii  i»f  tlic  Andes  alwve  the  sources  of  ilu*  Apurinuic  to  rtMlme  to  servi- 
tude tbi>.se  of  the  AyiuiU^d  nation  who  lived  in  the  environn  of  Pari  Huanacocba 
(Flamiugo  Lake),  under  the  fifteeulli  degree.  These  two  ex|>ediuon8  buviug  lieen 
completed,  the  Inca  was  traversintj  the  foot  of  the  Western  ConJilleras  wheu  he  came 
by  chance  where  the  Sierra  of  Velilla  opened  to  this  valley  of  Arequipa,  then  unin- 
habited  and  calltMl  C'oriptitia   (the  phiiu  of  gold),  from  the  name  of  a  volcano,  now 
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extinct  and    covei-ed  witli   snow,   which   rises  ou  the  borders  of  the  i)rovinces  of 
Caillonia  and  Arcquipa.* 

We  arc  ignorant,  and  the  Spanish  chroniclers  were  as  ignorant  as  ourselves — for 
they  say  nothing  aljout  it,  and  arc  not  the  pooph-  to  keep  a  secret— what  aspect  that 
valley  i)resenled,  deprived  of  inhabitants  and  denuded  of  cultui-e,  at  the  epoch  when 
Mayta  Capac  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Sun,  his  divine  ancestor.  But 
the  continual  ri.sing  of  its  level  during  the  period  of  volcanic  activity  of  the  Uuayna- 
Putina — which,  as  explained  on  a  previous  page,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Misti 

'  By  the  iii<iti  of  this  volcaao,  the  ooiiu  of  which  in  perfectly  rcgnUr,  riM8  anulLur  iinuml  the  /'•iJn  Ktenw,  uow 
«itim>i  Mice  Uie  Cvripuaa,  uid  like  it  oov«r«d  with  snow  fmin  the  Hummit  to  the  l<nae  durtuff  the  whole  yemr.  They  arv 
both  fiitiuiUMi  in  the  nnie  puikllrl  tm  the  volcano  (Uifti)  of  Anqiiipii  at  thv  foot  <if  the  cbniu  of  the  Wwt«ru  Au«I*».  Thry 
are  tliatinctly  vtgible  fnmi  the  deaceut  of  the  RrcoIetA,  near  the  bridge  of  Are<iiii|)<i. 
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—a  period  which  comprises  the  eniptioiis  of  1582,  1(100,  llj04,  lUOD,  1087,  1725,  1732, 
and  1738,  allows  us  to  suppose  that  in  tlic  thirteenih  century  the  depth  of  its  Ijed  must 
have  been  douhU*  what  it  now  is,  its  slope  from  south  to  nortli  very  slight,  its 
tcnii>eratuie  more  elevated  and  more  equal;  while  as  to  its  lloru  and  fauna,  they  were 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  species,  as  tliey  are  at  tlie  present  day.* 

The  actual  pliysio^^iomy  of  the  valley  is  clmracterized  by  an  inclination  of  7113  feet, 
rockoniuR  from  the  Sierm  de  Characato,  where  it  begins,  to  the  vale  of  (Jnellca  fronting 
the  ocean,  where  it  terminates  after  a  course  of  ninety-six.  miles.  Its  vegetation  iu 
a  temperature  which  varies  from  ^i)°  to  00"  Kahreidieit.  pi*esents  successively  barley,  rye, 
and  the  quinoa  {Chenoptxlhiui  Quiuoa)  of  cold  countries,  wheat  and  maize,  the  tiir  and 


e  raisin,  the  olive  and  the  pomegranate  of  southern  EuiYtpc,  ami  the  supar-eane  and 
lana  of  the  tropics.     To  the  traveller  who  arrives  panting  and  covered  with  dust  on 
|e  tlireshold  of  thai  region  of  cerros,  this  long  strip  of  verdure,  sweetly  stiftened  by 
ie  distance  and  vaniug  its  asjiect  each  league,  is  like  a  land  of  promise,  a  peep  of  that 
fertile  Canaan  whicli  at  length  tcrminatos  the  desert.     It  rejoices  his  soul,  renews  his 
mgth,  and  ha.-*  the  etleet  on  Ins  sight,  scoi*ched  by  the  hot  reflet'tion  of  the  sjinds,  of 
extended  shade  of  green  tjiff'et^t. 

This  fertile  valley,  so  remarkable  on  many  grounds,  so  picturesque  in  its  entii-e 
aspect  and  details,  has  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  oft'er  to  the  naturalist.  Its 
flora  and  its  fauna,  together  with  those  of  the  environs  of  Arequipa,  arc  meagre  in 
llie  extreme,  and  the  catalogue  of  plants  and  animals  which  they  comprise  would  not 
take  long  to  draw  up. 

A  narrow  path,  forming  a  steep  descent,  led  do^nm   into  the  valley  on   the   left 

ink  of  the  Tampu,  one  of  the  two  streams  by  wliich  it  is  watered.     We  crossed 

a  ford  opposite  Ocongate,  a  group  of  cottages  shaded  by  a  species  of  sallow,  pointed 


*  "Hie  Ardn  atba,  or  white  heron,  and  the  FMtenicopttrut,  or  flAniingo,  tibaerved  in  llw  Unif  of  the  finrt  lucan,  Iwve 
loog  miutx  disa  PI  •caret]  from  Ihcw  coaDtrics. 


in  fbnn,  and  so  closely  set  as  U>  hide  with  a  vcrtUut  cartain  the  base  of  ihe  hill  on  the 
sommit  of  wbicli  stand  the  church  and  houses  of  Tiulm'a,  a  small  town  once  renowned 
for  its  drinking  and  dancing  festivities.  Tilt  now  the  diflictiHies  of  (he  groumJ 
bad  compelled  us  to  march  in  column:  but  ou  turning;  a  hill  we  found  it  possibl- 
to  deploy  into  line  upon  a  fine  and  perfectly  level  road,  bordered  bj  cultivated  fields, 
and  tlie  nmchos  of  the  Indians.  Henceforth  we  had  to  fear  noithor  hunger  nor  thirst, 
neitJier  sunstrvAcs  nor  sliiftiug  sauds,  and  the  sense  of  this  relief  gave  to  the  con 
Tersatton  of  our  friends  a  turn  which  became  more  and  more  sportive.  The  muleteers, 
gratified   at   having    bi-oii^lit  Iheir  cattle  in  safety   through   the   dilliculties   of   the 
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way,  bawled  tlieir  delight  in  ear  splitting  shouts  and  melodies.  One  sang  a  ballad 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  delight  of  revisiting  one*s  family  and  friends  after  a  long 
absence,  and  at  each  return  of  the  refrain— for  this  ode  to  native-land  had  a  retrain — 
the  very  mules  neighed  and  threw  up  their  heels,  as  if  they  too  had  a  domestic  hearth 
and  a  family  circle  awaiting  tliem.  In  tliis  joyous  mood  we  arnved  at  the  hamlet 
of  Sacbaca,  comiK)sed  of  le.^s  than  a  score  of  poor  huts  built  in  the  sheltered 
crannies  of  a  tracbytic  rock  which  bars  the  road.  It  is  at  Sacbaca,  so  say  the 
legends,  that  the  sorcerers,  the  goblins,  and  elves  of  the  environs  are  wont  to 
assemble  on  moonlight  nights.  Unfortunates  wearing  cravat-wise  the  rope  irith 
which  they  had  been  banged;  others  who  had  been  flayed  alive,  dragging  their 
bloody  skins  after  them  ■  and  the  decapitated  carrying  their  heads  under  their  arms, 
figure  in  these  rHnwiig.  All  that  is  gi-otesque  and  revolting  in  the  world  of  im- 
agination throng  the  paths,  cat,  drink,  and  dance,  play  with  the  bones  of  the  dead 
upon  the  gaping  cotTuis,  and  vanish  into  thin  air  at  cock-crow.  In  vain  the  inhabitants 
of  Sachaca  have  had  recourse  to  the  exorcists  of  the  country  to  dispei*se  these  nocturnal 
pbantom.s;  in  vain  they  have  placed  crosses  and  sacred  bushes  over  their  doors.  The 
sorcerers  have  burned  the  crosses  to  cook  their  broth,  transformed  the  bashes  into 
brooms,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  enchantments  of  their  rivals  in  art,  have  remained 
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iters  of  the  pincp.  To  this  day  Sacliaca  is  an  accui-sed  spot,  at  tlie  si^'Iit  of  wliich 
le  j^oikI  women  sigu  UieuiselveH  with  the  cross  under  pretence  ol  kis.sing  their  thumb, 
and  which  no  mau  would  dare  to  pass  at  midnight  unless  he  had  drank  enough  to 
forget  his  usual  prudence. 

As  it  was  now  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sorcerers  and  owls  do  not 
iow  themselves  l>y  daylight,  our  muleteers  lialted  at  Sachacn  to  drink  a  jug  of  the 
"native  beer  (dticha),  which  tliey  say  is  excellent.  Our  friends,  curious  to  verify  the  fact, 
caused  some  glasses  to  be  served;  but  notwithstandijig  their  pressing  entreaties,  I 
refused  to  drink,  not  from  any  repugnance  to  that  particular  beverage,  which  I  prefer 
stagnaiit   water,  but  because  I  feared— ami   the  reputation  of  8achaca  sufficiently 
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justifies  the  fenr — that  it,s  beer,  brewed  under  a  malign  influence,  miglit  act  upon  my 
reason  like  the  juice  of  the  lotus,  or  the  moly  of  Homer,  and  detain  me  for  ever  in  a 
country  which  I  had  arranged  to  quit  on  the  moirow  about  this  very  hour. 

I'rom  Sachaca  to  Yauahuara,  thiee  mdes  distant,  the  road  is  admirable,  and  the 
untry  cultivated  with  great  care.  Fields  of  maize,  clover,  and  potatoes,  squares  of 
Idcu  grain,  utreams  bordered  with  well-grown  willows,  mud-built  houses  coloured  white, 
iTie,  or  pink,  combhied  to  form  a  landscape  upon  which  the  eye  rested  with  pleasure. 
Here  and  there,  in  arbours  formed  of  trailing  gom'ds  loaded  with  their  pale  yelh)W 
fmit,  and  surmounted  with  a  pennon  of  the  Peruvian  colours,  the  sign  of  a  rural 
cabaret — town  cabai-cts  have  only  a  wisp  of  straw  for  their  emblem — men  and  women 
many-coloured  garments,  with  complexions  like  sepia,  and  hair  flowing  down 
upon  their  shoulders,  swallowed  their  favourite  drink,  strunnned  their  three-stringed 
guitar,  tootled  a  cracked  pipe,  and  frisked  merrily  iihout,  now  embracing,  now  gourman- 
dizing,  now  dancing  again  to  the  acc*uupaiiinient  of  sh()uts  and  bursts  of  laughter, 
mingled  with  oaths,  ami  ending  in  their  dropping  off  to  sleep  with  their  heads  under  the 
shade  of  the  arbour,  and  their  feet  in  the  sun.  in  such  attitudes  as  would  have  sent  a 
[miuter  of  ffenre  into  ecstasies.  These  exhibitions  of  local  manners,  to  which  my  com- 
panions paid  scarcely  the  least  attention,  familiar  as  they  were  with  them  from  child- 
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Ihxtd,  gave  me,  I  mu«t  confess,  the  grcatei^t  pleasure.  yXy  curiouitv  anil  my  pliilosopliy 
were  alike  gratified.  Pictures  so  artistically  coui]M»»ed,  m\  rich  in  colour,  so  alive  with 
movement,  charni<^(l  my  eyei*  at  the  same  time  that  they  supplied  me  with  serioui 
subjects  for  reflectiou.  I  fuuiul  myself  surprised  into  silent  disquisitions  upon  the 
nature  of  man  in  general^  and  in  paiticulur  u[»jn  that  of  these  indigenes,  happy  under 
the  shallow  of  a  gourd  which  serve<l  them  at  once  for  house,  t«nt,  and  sunshade. 
"Happy  |>eople!"  1  said  to  myself,  as  I  jerked  the  bridle  of  my  mule,  "whose  appetite 
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ul'  hunger  is  satisfied  with  a  pumpkin;  a  people  worthy  of  the  age  of  gold,  c*>ntent 
to  dine  on  a  potato  roaste<l  in  the  ashes,  to  sup  on  a  raw  onion,  to  foi^t  the  very 
necessity  of  eating,  provided  they  get  something  to  drink,  and  pass  through  life  to  the 
sweet  snun<ls  of  the  flute  and  guitar,  without  disquieting  themselves  about  a  Imltered 
hat,  or  a  ragged  pair  of  breeches;  who  regret  nothing,  and  are  ambitious  of  nothing, 
not  even  of  a  new  shirt,  though  it  may  l»c  the  first  of  Januiuy,  and  the  one  that  has 
been  worn  for  a  year  may  V»e  dropping  ofl*  their  hacks;  whose  only  fault — a  very 
innocent  one — is  to  organize  an  (meiite  once  a  month,  and  set  np  a  new  president  i>f  the 
republic.  Alas!"  I  concluded  with  a  sigh,  *'to  what  Xova  Zembla,  or  whiU  Papua, 
innocent  of  civilization,  would  it  be  necessary  to  direct  one's  steps  to  find  a  worthy 
jMinillel  to  such  a  people!" 

Heynnd  Yanahuara,  a  little  village  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  name  (black 
breeches)  and  its  springs  of  sparkling  water  ninning  in  granite  channels,  the  houses  are 
closer  together,  and   border  both  sides  of  the  road.     Drinking  places  now  become 
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OK'   frequent,  thfir  whitt-  ami  nif]  streamers  waving  in  the  air  like  the  wiiij^  of 
amiiigoes.     Troops  (if  Ihiiims  laduii  with  driod  tij^.s,  piineiilo^  charc<»al,  or  rock  tiult, 
ngle  in  busy  contact  with  convoys  of  asseB  ami  mules,     liuUaiis  of  both  sexes  pass  to 
d  fro  chattcriuy  with  emulous  loquacity.     As  we  advance,  tlic  crowd  and  the  noise 
.Bf^icnt:  son<^s,  too,  are  heard   in  the  distance,  wliich,   mingling  with  this  tumult, 
part  to  it  a  Joyous  and  holiday-making  a-s|)ect.     These  people  throng  the  approaches 
f  a  great  city.     JSuddeuly,  on  turuitig  from  the  KecoleUi— au  advanced  post  of  squalid 
Old  blackened  houses,  M-here  the  chicha  brewers  smoke  nidit  and  day  like  chimnevs— 
rapid   fall  of  the  gi-ound   brings  to  view,  in  a  persjiective  t>f  dazzling   light  and 
ure  azure,  the  city  of  .Vrequipa,  lying  at  the  fotjt  oi  the  gi-eat  volcano  Misti,  and 
rowncd    as   with    a   diadem    by   tlu?    snows   of  the   Sierra, 
he  coup  (Vaeil  is  magical.     Nothing  more  beautiful  was  ever 
en  at  an  opeiii,     Mexico  in  its  plain,  Santiago  du  Chili, 
ketl  by  the  Cordillera  de  Mendoza,  could  alone  for  splen- 
oiu*  of  prospect  furnish  a  parallel  to  it.  ; 

From  the  Ilecoleta  wo  descended  towards  a  bridge  of 
six  fvrchcs  by  which  it  communicates  >vith  the  city.  Tliis 
bridge,  which  has  somewhat  the  look  of  a  Roman  {Ujueihict,  ! 
crosses  at  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  the  bed  of  " 
the  river  Chile,  the  sister  stream  of  the  Tam])u,  which  tlows 
by  Ocongate.  A  furious  torrent  when  swelled  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  the  Chile  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is  nothing 
^Kut  a  common  brook  haunted  by  carp  and  crayfish,  wlicre  the 
^^■bierwonien  of  the  city  come  to  l:H?at  their  linen,  to  a  uoisy 

^Hccompaniment  of  shouting  and  singing.  As  these  admired  "cholas"  wear  short 
petticoats  iuid  chemises  very  loose  about  their  necks,  niuubers  of  loungers  {ajicionados) 
come  eveiy  day  between  the  hours  of  three  and  six,  muler  pretext  of  a  promenade, 
to  loll  upon  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  and  watch  tlie  women  in  the  river.  For  three 
mortiil  hours  these  genteel  loiterers  lean  on  the  jmrajtet  oglijig  the  women,  ami  deliver- 
ing themselves  of  observations  more  or  less  piquant,  all  the  time  spitting  in  the  water 
to  make  rings.  There  wei-c  none  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  bridge,  however,  when 
e  passed,  nor  did  a  single  short- petti  coated  chola  exliibit  her.self  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  This,  however,  surprised  us  little:  just  then  all  the  clocks  of  the  eity  were 
unding  the  mid-day  hour,  at  wliicli  time,  wbeu  the  suu  is  beginning  to  glare  too 
fiercely,  the  citizens  take  a  siesta  in  their  houses,  and  the  washerwomen,  leaving  their 
linen  and  their  soup  to  the  care  of  Providence,  go  to  enjoy  a  jug  of  beer  uuder  the 
shade  of  the  calxiret 

The  iirst  street  into  which  we  enter  after  leaving  the  hridgc  is  the  CaUe  del  Pmnte, 

long  nan'ow   aveinie  of  stone   buildings,   the   tmde   of  which   chiefly   consists   in 

revisions  and  drink.     Every  house  in  the  street  is  a  shop  where  black  olives,  unctuous 

cheese,  butter  put  up  in  bladders,  dried    fish,  fag-en<ls  of  «\\i  pork  pn'itared    in  fat, 

sahids  chopped   small   like   minced   meat,  and   fritters  .soaked   in   treacle,  are   expiised 

the  admiring  gaze  of  the  passengers  in  a  slate  of  mingled  disorder,  which  is  nothing 
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less  thau  the  eflect  of  art  Leathern  bottles  of  wine  and  tafia  (a  kind  of  i-um)  hore  and 
there  showed  their  rounded  fonns.  The  odour  which  exhales  from  these  dens  of 
indigestion  would  make  a  Europeau  sick;  but  the  native  sniffs  it  with  dbli<^ht,  giiled 
as  he  is  hy  nature  with  a  voracious  appetite,  and  a  stomach  .strung  enough  to  d^est 
glass- bottles. 

From  the  Ca/ie  del  Puetite  we  hastened  with  our  mules  at  full  gallop  to  the  great 
square  {PUiza  .\ffn/or)  of  ^Vrequipa.  Several  streets  radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
&om  this  place  as  a  centre.  Having  to  proceed  in  opposite  dii-cetions  to  regain  our 
respective  dwellings,  we  halted  at  this  spot  a.s  with  common  consent,  conscious 
that  the  hour  of  separation  had  at  last  arrived.  Tlie  dinner  on  board  the  yii:»ir 
of  Brtit/  rendereil  quite  superfluous  a  farewell  festivity,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  my  friends  had  not  been  slow  to  offer  me.  Under  the  circumstances 
they  couteutM  themselves  with  clasping  me  in  their  arms,  while  their  eyes  were  more 
or  less  filled  with  teai-s  according  to  the  degree  of  affection  which  existed  between 
tia  "Write  to  us" — "Write  to  me"— "Yes,  I  will  write" — were  the  last  words  which 
we  exchanged.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  affecting  scene  the  door  of  my  house, 
situated  in  the  Kue  de  Huanamara,  closed  upon  ma 

Here  I  find  myself  obliged  to  open  a  parenthesis  to  beg  the  reader's  pardon  if  I  do 
not  invite  him  into  my  parlour,  for  I  wish  it  to  be  understootl  that  I  really  enjoyed 
that  luxury.  It  was  a  vaultcti  apartmcJit  with  two  holes  in  the  roof  for  the  admission 
of  air  and  light;  the  walls,  of  granite,  were  three  feet  thick  and  were  painted  yellow. 
The  floor  was  paved  in  a  geometrical  pattern  with  black  and  blue  and  white  stones.  'But 
my  parlour,  otherwise  not  unworthy  of  notice,  is  at  the  moment  of  which  I  write  turned 
inside  out,  as  the  saying  is.  The  furniture  is  concealed  under  ]>ackage3;  the  floor  is 
encumbered  with  baskets  and  boxes,  a  fine  layer  of  dust  covers  everything,  and  the 
spiiler,  taking  advantage  of  my  long  absence,  has  stretched  his  web  from  angle  to 
angle  of  the  walls.  It  being  imi>ossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to  find  .so  much 
as  a  chair  to  offer  my  reader;  and  being  unwilling  to  leave  him  standing  in  the  street 
till  the  hour  of  my  deimrtni-e,  I  beg  i>ermission  to  escort  him  through  the  city,  and 
substituting  action  for  description,  give  him  ceilain  details  about  Arequipa  which  he 
would  seek  in  vain  in  geogniphics,  itineraries,  and  guide-books. 

Two  Spanish  chroniclers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  the 
i*evereud  father  Bias  Valcra,  explain  the  etymology  of  Arequipa  in  the  following 
fashion.  When  the  Inca  Mayta  Capac,  says  Garcilaso,  had  discovered  the  valley  of 
Coripuna,  some  (tf  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him,  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
sight  and  the  agreeable  temperature,  expressed  their  desire  to  establish  themselves  here. 
"Since  the  place  pleases  you,"  said  the  Inca,  " ttn</(ju^pa^"^  that  is,  "by  all  means 
remain  here," 

Three  thousand,  men,  it  is  said,  remained. 


^Tfaoae  wbo  arv  iocliiii>d  to  i»Dt  f&ith  id  Uiiit  «tjiuolugv  will  al  least  permit  ine  to  observe  that  the  word 
hy  cun-nptioo  ui^ki'/m/,  fonoe<l  from  the  affitmatlVe  {wriirle  ari,  aud  from  w'"'/^.'^*  ^'***  iiupvnitivv  of  tie  r«rb,  may  Lc 
underBtood  in  two  dtstioct  senjei:  tbe  verba  ^^mtpartHi  (to  remain  behind),  aud  g^rpacani  (jb>  ooutain  withJu  ivrtAio 
buamlri,  uud«T«tood  of  capacity  or  ext«Dt.\  bolfa  nmk«  i^^fS  ^*>  ^^  iupcrativo. 
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Valera    simply   observes  that   the   word   Arequipa  signifies   "sonorous  or  loud- 
)unding  trumpet."     In  the  idiom  of  the  children  of  the  Sun  qufipa  does,  in  fact,  mean  a 
impet,  but  the  affirmative  partiele  ari  does  not  express  any  idea  of  souorouaness. 
^e  believe  in  this  etymological  guess  the  least. 

During  two   centuries,   Arequipa,   a   simple   Indian    village,   like   its  neighbours 
Jucahuaya  and  Paucarpata,  which  date  from  the  same  epoch,  was  governed  by  curacas 
caciques  nominated   by  the  reigning  luta.     In  1536,  on   the   oth  of  July,  Pedro 
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Anzurez  de  Campo  Redondo,  one  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  Pizarro  into 
America,  destroyed  the  village,  and  built  a  city  in  its  place.  Since  tliat  period, 
Arequipa,  eight  times  partially  destroyed,  and  thrice  overthrown  from  its  very  founda- 
tions by  earthquakes,  has  twice  changed  its  site.  T.et  me,  however,  hasten  to  say,  for 
the  honour  of  the  Misti  at  whose  foot  the  city  is  built,  that  this  volcano  is  by  no  means 
responsible  for  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  city.  The  author  of  all  its  evils  is 
the  Huayna-Putina  of  the  valley  of  Moquehuu,  a  fii-e-belching  mountain  which 
geographers  of  robust  faith  have  transported  into  the  valley  of  Coripuua. 

The  most  violent  eruption  of  Hua}Tia-Putina  took  place  in  1609.  Ilio  first  signs 
f  the  volcanic  tera];>est  were  hollow  rumblings  beneath  the  earth's  crust.  These 
subterranean  disturbances,  accompanied  by  ear-splitting  claps  of  thunder,  were  followed 
by  torrents  of  rain,  which  continued  to  fall  for  fourteen  days.  Then  the  volcano  began 
to  eject  cinders,  stones,  and  sand  iu  such  masses,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
light  of  the  aun  was  obscured.  This  frightful  tempest  continued  for  forty-five  days. 
The  city  of  ^\j'oquipa  was  completely  destroyed,  and,  as  well  as  its  valley,  was  covered 
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with  a  thick  bed  of  nshes.  The  neighbouring  rivei-s,  obstructed  by  sand  and  stones, 
changed  their  course,  lea^^ng  upon  their  .shores  thousands  of  dead  fish,  the  comiptiou 
of  which  occasioned  a  pestilence  iu  the  country.  Beyond  Quellca,  at  the  mouth  uf  the 
valley,  the  waters  of  the  sea,  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  were  tiuTied  to  a  grayish 
colour ;  and  Lima,  the  royal  capital,  at  a  distance  of  more  tlian  600  miles,  could  count, 
by  the  reports  which  from  minute  to  minute  shook  the  ground,  every  throo  of  the 
agony  suffered  by  Arequipa. 

The  present  city,  occupying  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  yards,  is  far  from 
being  .symmetrically  laid  out.  It  is  divided  into  five  quarters,  which  are  subdivided 
into  eighty-five  blocks  (iles  or  cuadras),  giving  a  total  of  :^0G4  houses  for  a  popula- 
tion of  about  17,000  souls.  Tlie  number  of  cabarets  is  928,  a  figure  which  at  first 
may  seem  very  high,  but  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary  if  wc  bear  in  mintl  the 
burning  thirst  of  a  people  who  five  and  multiply  over  a  volcano.  The  quai-ters  of  the 
city,  respectively  named  Santo  Uomiugo,  San  Francisco,  San  Mercedo,  San  Aguslin, 
and  Mimflorcs,  have  each  a  church  and  a  convent  for  men;  besides  which,  there  are 
three  convents  for  women,  a  Bdguinage  under  the  protection  of  St.  Francis,  and  a 
house  of  spiritual  exercise,  where,  during  the  *'holy  week,"  the  fair  sex  of  Arequipa 
come  to  flagellate  themselves  in  remembrance  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  The  idlers 
of  the  city,  awai-e  of  this  circumstance,  are  accustomed  at  night  to  station  themselves 
under  the  windows  of  this  pious  abode,  to  hsten  to  tlio  blows  of  the  whip  which  the 
women  apply  to  one  another  in  the  darkness,  accompanying  the  operation  with  sharp 
cries. 

The  churches  and  convents,  constructed  for  security  against  earthquakes,  present 
little  that  is  remarkable  in  architecture.  The  walls  ai*e  built  of  stones  to  half  their 
height  only;  all  the  rest  is  woodwork,  plaster,  or  loam.  The  interior  arrangement 
of  the  convents  is  always  iu  the  form  of  a  sc^uare  more  or  less  perfect,  with  a  quadri- 
lateral cloister,  from  which  open  the  cells.  The  plan  of  the  churches  is  that  of  a 
capital  T,  the  ancient  Tau,  or  a  Latin  cross.  For  the  most  part  they  have  only  a  nave 
without  side-aisles.  Their  vaulted  roofs,  which  riso  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground,  are  sometimes  strengthened  by  double  arches,  and  supported  by  walls,  generally 
smooth,  from  seven  to  eight  foct  thick.  In  an  arcbitectui-al  point  of  ^iew,  the  interior 
of  those  churches  is  no  doubt  a  little  uaked,  but  that  nakedness  is  more  than  redeemed 
by  the  ornamentation  of  their  fayades,  where  the  architect,  no  longer  fearing  to 
compromise  the  safety  of  his  work,  has  combined,  according  to  whatever  rule  he 
finds  most  convenient,  egg-and  tongue  mouldings,  volutes,  cauliflowers  and  chiccor)', 
fire-pots  and  balustrades,  urns  and  columns,  acroteria  and  terminals,  such  as  charac- 
terized the  Hispauo-Lusitanian  taste  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  All 
these  toys,  which  at  a  distance  one  would  think  were  turned  rather  than  sculptured,  are 
whitened  with  Itme-wash,  and  being  placed  on  the  saUent  points  of  the  straight  lines 
as  upon  shelves,  have  the  look  of  those  ivory  chessmen  which  are  carved  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  people  of  Dieppe. 

If  ait  and  taste  are  at  fault  in  these  monuments,  they  are  supplemented  by  a 
gi-and  display  of  wealth.     Gold   and  silver,  precious  stones  and  rich  draperies,  are 
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lavished  with  prodigality  upon  the  altars  and  vestments  of  the  images.     The  Christs — 

there   arc   many  in   tliu   Peruviau   calendar,  such   as  the   Christ  of  Earthquakes,  of 

Remedies,  of  the  Faithful,  Dead,  &c. — are  dressed  in  skirts  of  point-lace  from  England, 

and  have  crowns  of  the  Acar.ia  (riacant/ms,  each  thorn  in  which  is  composed  of  an 

j emerald  five  inches  long;  the  nails  which  fasten  the  image  to  the  cross  have  diamond 

llieads,  aiui  furrows  formed  of  rubies  imitate  the  blood  of  tho  wounds.     The  blessed 

Virgins,  still  more  numerous,  are  dressed  in  farthingales  or  hooped  petticoats,  with 

|court  mantles  of  velvet,  biocade,  or  embroidered  satin;   head-di-esses  adorned   with 

streamers;  turbans  snrmounted  with  feathers,  collars  of  pearls,  ear-rings  of  brilliants, 

jewelled  rings  on  every  finger,  watches  Ti\'ith  chain  and  charms, 

brooches  and  scent-boxes,  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  lace,  and 

fans  covered  with  spangles. 

Seeing  such  magnificence  complacently  exposed  to  the 
public  eye,  a  sti-anger  who  visits  the  country  lo  seek  his  for- 
tune is  astonished  that  the  potty  thieves  of  Arequipa — who 
are  as  numerous,  by  tho  way,  as  the  shop-keepers  and  costei'- 
inongers  themselves— have  never  yet  thought  of  working  this 
rich  mine.  One  cannot  help  asking,  What  scruple  or  what 
motive  can  keep  these  chemiiers  tl'indnUr'w  with  their  hand.s 
idly  tucked  in  their  pockets?  It  is  simply  theu-  wholesome 
terror  of  committing  any  outrage  tipou  Holy  Church.  As  for 
the  huaso,  the  cholo,  or  any  other  ordinary  specimen  of  man- 
kind, vei-y  little  would  be  thought  of  strangling  him,  or 
cutting  Ids  tliroat  for  tlie  sake  of  emptying  his  pockets;  but 

[to  steal  a  wax  candle  from  a  chwch  is  what  these  conscientious  vagabonds  would 
never  daro  to  do,  for  fear  of  hell  and  eternal  fire.  Such  an  article  of  faith,  let  ua 
admit,  is  most  admirable!  Unliappily,  sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  be  undermined. 
The  day  will  come,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  these  sons  of  the  soil,  civilized 
by  contact  with  packet-boats,  steamboats,  and  ti-ansatlautic  cables,  will  seek  to  i^val 
the  pickpockets  of  Europe,  and  depend  upon  it,  their  fhst  essay  wUl  Ije  a  master- 
stroke. 

The  churches  of  Arequipa,  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  are  for  the  most  part  from 
two  to  three  centuries  old.  The  cathedral  alone,  which  occupies  all  one  side  of  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  is  of  quite  modem  date,  having  been  built  to  replace  the  old  structure 
consumed  by  fire — the  work  of  an  incendiary — in  1849.  This  structure  measures 
about  two  hundred  feet  square,  and  is  crowned  by  two  wooden  towers  with  rather  squat- 
,  looking  pyramidal  roofs.  Eight  massive  columns  of  the  Roman  Ionic  oixler,  and  many 
smaller  engaged  columns,  decorate  the  facade.  The  central  entrance  under  this  is 
surmounted  by  a  pediment  suitably  ornamented  with  an  acroterium  and  other  archi- 
tectural devices.  Two  porticoes,  decoi-ated  with  numerous  Corinthian  columns,  spring 
from  either  extremity  of  the  edifice,  which  is  pierced  with  numerous  mndows,  and 
whose  total  height  from  the  ground  to  the  attic  near  the  apex  of  the  roof  may  be 
;from  forty  to  fifty  feet.     This  massive  structure,  square  at   the  base,  square   at   the 
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roof,  Tirgin  white  with   lime-wash,  aad   giifitening  with  cactus  gum,  stiukds  out  with 
singalar  boldoees  against  the  ultramarine  blue  of  a  sky  almost  always  miclouded. 

Notwithataudiog  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  modem  cathedral,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  regret  the  destmction  of  iu  predeceaaor,  whose  walls  of  mouse- 
coloured  gray  harmonize  so  well  with  a  style  of  architectural  adornment  on  which 
the  architect  had  lavished  all  his  resources  of  taste.  There  was  no  salient  point 
of  the  old  edifice,  however  slight,  which  did  not  support  a  vase  or  some  other  kind 
of  finiaL  That  erection,  however,  possessed  a  greater  treasnre  than  its  wealth  of 
architecture,  or  the  splendours  of  its  sacristy,  in  its  |]ra]lci7  of  portraits  of  bishops, 
which  consisted  of  nineteen  pictures  magnificently  framed,  all  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  1840.  The  portraits  represented  the  whole  line  of  bishops  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  spiritual  government  of  Areqnipa  from  the  year  1614,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  The  figures  were  of  full-length  size,  painted  by  native  artists, 
and  remarkable  for  this  peculiarity,  that  the  first  of  the  series  having  served  in 
arrangement,  design,  and  colour  as  a  model  for  the  painter  of  the  second,  the 
subsequent  artists  had  also  thought  it  their  duty  to  follow  suit,  so  that  every 
picture  during  two  centuries  had  l>een  an  exact  copy  of  those  which  preceded  it, 
and  the  portraits  were  so  scrupulously  alike,  so  perfectly  identical,  that  one  might 
have  supposed  only  a  single  picture  existed,  which  was  multiplied  nineteen  times 
by  means  of  mirrors.  While  we  grieve  over  the  loss  of  this  precious  collection  of 
clerical  Dromios  seated  on  gilded  thrones,  all  draped  in  the  same  fashion,  placed  in 
the  same  attitude,  holding  the  same  book,  and  looking  at  the  same  spot,  wo 
cannot  but  lament  the  indifterence  of  the  Peruvian  government  in  regard  to  dan- 
ger by  fire.  Such  an  institution  as  firemen  are  unknown  in  the  great  cities  of  this 
republic 

After  the  churches  come  the  convents,  massive  and  commonplace  buildings,  which 
owe  nothing  to  architectural  art  but  the  semicircular  arches  of  their  galleries. 
Without  the  stone  cross  over  their  gates,  they  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  ordinary 
private  dwellings,  their  exterior  appearance  is  so  poor,  cold,  and  naked.  Let  me, 
however,  hasten  to  say  that  this  architectural  poverty  is  not  strictly  symbolic;  all 
the  convents  are  rich,  and  they  do  not  conceal  the  fact  Why  should  they  attempt 
to  do  so?  every  one  knows  within  a  few  reals  the  amount  of  their  income,  and 
what  profit  they  derive,  one  year  with  another,  from  the  haciendas  which  they 
possess  in  the  valleys. 

Besides  its  wealth  in  property  and  hard  cash,  in  the  costly  ornaments  and 
jewels  which  adorn  its  chapels,  every  convent  possesses  in  its  archives  and  its 
library,  composed  of  some  hundreds  of  works,  often  of  a  rare  and  precious  char- 
acter, a  treasure  of  which  the  value  is  far  from  being  appreciated.  The  monks, 
occupied  with  divers  cares,  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  l>estow  a  tliought  on 
these  dusty  volumes.  They  are  equally  slow  to  offer  any  facility  to  others  who 
would  care  for  them,  and  it  needs  a  powerful  recommendation  to  be  admitted 
with  a  view  to  liierarj-  research.  By  way  of  compen.sation,  however,  the  convent 
cloister  is  open  to  all  the  world.      From  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
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le  evening  any  one  who  pleases  may  walk  up  and  down  in  the  agreeable  shade, 
»d  there  read  or  smoke  his  cigar  at  plea-surc. 

From  the  couUiniug  vessel  let  us  puss  to  tlie  thing  it  contains,  from  the 
lonastery  to  the  monk.  Though  uniler  the  ban  in  Spain,  he  enjoys  in  Peru  the 
Highest  possible  consideration.  As  in  the  happiest  days  of  his  liistorj',  the  monk  is 
le  adviser  of  men,  the  confidant  of  women,  the  friend  of  every  house,  the  welcome 
lest  at  every  feast.  The  sight  of  his  frock,  so  far  from  inspiring  sad  and 
lournftd  ideas,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  mirth  and  gaiety.  The  amiable  and 
ilei-aut  religion  of  the  niunk  is  no  hindrance  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  social  board 
the  dance,  or  of  whatever  besides  that  serves  to  make  life  pleasant.  Like  a  man 
the  world  (from  whom  he  differs  only  in  costume),  the  monk  comes  and  goes  at 
leasure,  and  in  all  respects  enjoys  an  unlimited  hberty  of  action.  Like  other 
jople,  he  has  his  i-eeeption  days  and  his  cii*c!e  of  friends.  In  his  cell,  transformed 
|nto  a  drawing-room,  chocolate,  liqueurs,  and  cakes  go  the  round,  politics  and 
msic,  religion  and  literature,  take  their  turn;  nor  are  the  virtues  of  the  fair  sex 
deluded  li-om  the  conversation,  which  is  accompauied  with  a  guitar  and  cigarettes. 
a  word,  one  enjoys  in  the  monk's  cell  every  lawful  pleasure,  thougli  seasoned 
ith  I  know  not  what  grain  of  ecclesiastical  scruple,  which  only  augments  its  savour. 
The  monastic  rule,  much  more  severe  in  the  communities  of  women,  does  not 
jrmit  them  under  any  pretext  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  convent  where  they 
lave  pronounced  their  voavs.  Even  for  a  doctor  to  visit  them  in  case  of  illness 
needs  a  dispen.sation  from  the  bishop.  A  gardener  is  the  only  male  individual 
whose  presence  is  tolemted  in  a  convent,  this  happy  exception  to  the  general 
nile  not  being  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  religieuse.  Thus  secluded  beneath  the 
shadow  of  their  lofty  walls,  these  holy  women,  who  one  might  suppose  wearing 
out  their  lives  in  prayers,  tears,  and  mortifying  ceremonials,  nevertheless  pass  a 
snflficiently  agreeable  time.  Their  little  cell  is  a  thoroughly  comfortable  apartment, 
wheie  each  nun  enjoys  as  much  luxury  in  drapery  and  furniture  as  the  for- 
tune of  her  family  (upon  whom  the  cost  of  her  installation  exclusively  falls)  can 
afibrtl.  Each  has  her  libi*ary,  her  pet  birds,  her  guitar,  her  little  garden  of  rare  flowers, 
and  even  her  bosom  friend,  or  adopted  sister,  who  shares  in  her  secret  ennuis,  her 
pleasures,  and  her  confidences.  A  friendship  of  this  kind,  bom  in  the  shade  of  the 
cloister,  often  becomes  a  passion.  From  nones  to  nones  there  goes  on  a  constant 
exchange  of  tender  missives,  containing  endless  vows  of  undying  friendship,  bouquets 
of  flowei'S  and  serenades,  sometimes  interrupted  by  a  terrible  explosion,  the  cause 
of  whicli  may  be  a  smile,  or  a  slight  preference  of  some  kind,  shown  to  a  rival. 
Unconsciously  to  themselves,  theso  poor  recluses  play  with  the  profane  love  which 
they  fancy  themselves  to  have  renounced ;  and  who  would  dream  of  imputing  it  to 
them  as  a  crime? 

Although   these   devotees  cannot  leave   the   convent,  they  have  the  privilege  of 
^receiving,  and  even  of  inviting  to  lunch,  their  relations  of  both  sexes,  and  even  the 
iends  of  their  relatives.      The  meal  on  these  occasions  is  served  in  the  parlour — 
a  great  vaulted  apartment,  divided  into  two  by  gi'atings,  and  the  table  is  placed  so 
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near  one  of  these  gratings,  that  the  nun  seated  at  the  other  side  can  see  and  dis- 
course with  her  guests.  The  conversation  habitually  turns  on  the  recent  gossip  of 
the  city;  every  kind  of  small  talk  about  love-makings,  marviages,  births  and  deaths, 
is  mingled  with  epigraininatic  observations  and  bursts  of  laughter.  When  gentle- 
men are  present  they  do  not  forget  to  season  their  pleasantries  with  a  little  of  what 
I  may  call  Attic  salt  By  merely  shutting  the  eyes  one  may  imagine  himself  in 
some  ordinary  di-awing-ioom  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  and  fashionable  company. 

Sometimes  a  stranger  is  invited  by  the  family  to  one  of  these  monastic  but  savoury 
breakfasts.  After  the  ordinary  coniplimeuts,  the  nun  at  once  Ix'gins  to  impure,  with 
an  amiable  show  of  interest,  as  to  the  birthplace  and  parentage  of  her  guest.  She 
even  questions  him  as  to  his  orthodoxy  and  the  state  of  Ids  heart ;  as  to  the  illusions 
which  time  has  dispelled,  and  those  which  he  still  cherishes;  as  to  the  countries  he  has 
visited,  and  the  adventures  of  which  he  has  been  the  hero.  If  the  stranger's  answers 
are  satisfactory,  she  makes  him  promise  that  when  he  next  passes  the  convent  he  will 
call  in  to  take  a  glass  of  sherbet,  and  exchange  a  friendly  good-day  with  the  ihetfruciada 
(unfortunate)  who  inhabits  it:  so  she  styles  herself.  At  the  end  of  the  repast,  in  the 
general  bustle  of  jiarting,  if  the  stranger  has  talked  himself  into  her  good  graces,  a 
beloved  brotlier,  or  an  influential  nnelc,  undertakes  to  ini^hice  her  to  raise  her  vail. 
that  the  friend  of  the  family,  who  has  never  yet  seen  her,  may  carry  away  her  image 
engraved  on  his  memory.  After  a  little  hesitation — for  that  action  so  simple  is  a 
mortal  sin — she  yields  to  their  entreaties,  not  without  first  assuring  herself,  by  a  mjiid 
glance  round,  that  the  mother  and  the  sisters  have  theii-  biicks  turned.  Of  coui-sc  the 
only  way  in  which  a  favom*  of  this  kind  can  be  acknowledged  is  to  express  the  most 
lively  admiration,  murmuring  aside,  but  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  nun  hears,  Que  faz 
encantadora!  (What  a  sweet  face!)  It  may  happen  that  the  vestal  is  snub-nosed,  has  a 
jaundiced  skin,  and  but  five  teeth  in  her  head,  but  it  is  the  intention  she  values;  and 
the  stranger  gains  by  his  harmless  flattery  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  taste  and 
a  gentleman. 

In  a  country  where  pastry-cooks  and  confectioners  have  not  yet  penetrated,  these 
communities  of  women  monopolize  the  manufacture  of  sweets,  cakes,  and  ornamental 
pastry.  They  supply  to  order  the  necessities  of  eveiy  ball,  wedding,  or  other  party, 
sparing  no  pains  to  satisfy  the  public  and  increase  the  number  of  their  customers, 
and  this  not  so  much  for  the  love  of  gain,  as  for  the  pleasure  of  outdoing  some  other 
community,  because,  say  they,  you  may  stone  us  to  death  for  the  indisci-etion,  yet  it  is 
undeniable  that  there  exists  between  the  various  convents  a  bitter  rivalry,  the  cause 
of  which  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  physiologist,  though  the  fact  is  daily  attested  by  the 
petty  annoyances  which  these  religious  ladies  inflict  on  each  other,  and  the  abuse, 
nay,  blows,  which  their  sei-vants  resort  to  when  they  meet  in  the  streets. 

Each  community  is  noted  for  some  speciality  in  cookery,  which  recommends  it 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  public.  The  convent  of  Ste.  Kose  has  its  viazom&ra  au 
carmin,  a  preparation  of  the  consistency  of  pap,  and  of  a  reddish  colour;  it  is 
exposed  at  night  on  the  convent  roof,  where  the  cold  imparts  some  peculiar  quality 
to  it.     The  Ste.  Catherine's  sisterhood  excels  in  petits-fonni  (little  patties),  and  in  a  con- 
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turu  uC  chicken  stewed  in  milk  of  aimonris:  this  is  the  manjar  hlanco  (u-  hlaiic-mange 
>f  the  country.  In  Hue,  Uie  Caiinelite.s  ai-e  proud  ol'  their  fritters  of  honey,  sprinkled 
ith  powder  of  dried  rose-leaves  and  spangles  of  gold;  and  of  their  impenau<r,  or 
folks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  powdered  sugar,  and  curdled  l>y  a  ])rocess  unknown 
us.  Let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not  to  the  comnumity  that  any  particuhir  order  is 
Idressed,  but  to  one  of  the  nuns,  who,  on  sending  home  the  cakes,  takes  care  at 
fehe  same  time  to  send  in  her  bill,  as  would  bo  done  by  an  ordinary  [)aslry-cook. 

Some  of  the  nuns  whose  friends  cannot  afford  to  assist  them,  make  up  a  certain 
imount  of  income  by  the  sale  of  their  cakes;  others,  whose  friends  are  wealthy, 
^and  who  are  above  profiting  in  this  way,  content  themselves 
with  making  and  cooking  these  dainties  from  the  pure  love 
of  tlic  art,  and  tlie  pleasure  they  give  to  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  latter,  whom  we  may  call  the  finer  porce- 
lain of  the  convent,  x-eceive  from  their  friends  every  Monday 
enough  provisions  to  last  them  a  week,  and  which  generally 
consist  of  a  quarter  of  beef  and  a  whole  sheep,  to  say  nothing 
of  tender  chickens,  choice  fish,  seasonable  game,  eggs,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  After  liaving  selected  from  these  viands  the 
portion  they  prefer  for  their  own  particular  cuisine -for  our 
nuns  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  pot  an  feu  in  their  cells  I 
whenever  tlu^y  *lo  not  wish  to  go  into  the  refcctor}- — they 
•;ivc  the  rest  to  the  community,  which  by  this  means  is  enabled 
to  keej)  its  commissariat  on  a  wai'-footing  at  small  coat, 

Tlianks  to  the  troop  of  cholas,  more  or  less  active,  more  or  less  acutCj  that 
each  nun  entertains  at  her  cost  in  the  character  of  domestics,  scullions^  messengers, 
and  the  like,  who  are  in  and  out  of  the  convent  from  morning  till  evening,  she 
knows  better  than  the  inliabitants  themselves  what  is  going  on  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  If  a  stranger  has  put  up  at  some  tampu,  if  a  citizen  has  loitered  too  long 
opposite  some  other  window  than  his  own,  if  two  drunken  seiiores  have  fallen  foul  of 
each  other  in  the  streets  instead  of  singing  the  office  and  tho  Are  Maria,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  convent  are  sure  to  be  the  first  to  hear  of  the  fact.  Though  she  has  shut 
Jiersclf  up  in  a  tomb,  the  mm  of  Arequipa  has  cleverly  kept  its  roof  open  to  the  world 

Besides  the  saint  day  of  their  convent,  which  the  nuns  celebrate  by  mass  with 
rnu.sic,  and  a  di.splay  of  fireworks  let  off  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  day 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  there  are  certain  festivals  of  the  church 
which  are  solemnized  by  masquerades,  accomi)anied  by  songs  and  dances.  Christmas- 
ove  is  one  of  these.  Before  the  episode  of  the  Nativity,  theatrically  represented 
by  means  of  painted  decorations  and  pasteboard  dolls  acting  the  various  parts, 
I  be  nuns  divide  tlieniselves  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  shepherds,  the  other  of 
[>easantis,  and  carry  on  a  dialogue  to  the  sound  of  the  guitar  and  accordion,  while 
dancing  quadrilles  de  rircoiistrtnce.}     Eight  days  pre^nously,  such  of  the  nuns  as  had 

'  Qundrillm  for  the  occasion,  in  which  Borae  appropriate  atrtioii  is  iatroduce<l ;  knowu  to  snnie  of  our  reiidt-ns  perlmim, 
M  "itt)|dMV«tI  qilAHt-illeo."— Tr. 
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to  play  in  the  character  of  shepherds  hail  borrowed  from  their  relations  and  friends 
of  the  male  sex  the  handsonie-st  articles  of  their  attire,  so  that  they  might  have 
time  to  alter  them  to  their  own  height,  and  embelUsh  them  with  tinsel,  ribbons,  and  other 
trimmings  in  the  correctest  taste.  We  ourselves  remember  to  have  taken  on  one  of 
these  occasions  a  satin  waistcoat,  a  frock-coat,  and  a  pair  of  black  pantaloons,  which 
had  certainly  neither  a  very  pastoral  nor  a  very  scriptural  look,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
were  received  with  pleasure  on  account  of  their  elegant  French  cut^  Alas!  after 
Christmas-day  we  received  back  our  patched  garments  in  a  most  deplomble  conditiou, 
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but  as  they  had  been  worn  by  a  holy  sister,  and  sanctifted  by  monastic  quadrilles, 
in  place  of  pitchiug  them  into  the  river,  as  an  indifferent  or  irreligious  pci-son  woxUd 
have  done,  we  have  preserved  them  with  great  care  under  the  name  of  relics. 

The  conventual  rule  which  interdicts  the  public  from  admittance  into  these  com- 
munities of  women,  the  reception-room  or  parloiu*  excepted,  is  relaxed  in  a  time  of 
^meute  or  revolution.  In  such  dreadful  times  the  feminine  aristocracy  of  the  city 
find  a  welcome  and  sure  asylum  in  these  monasteries,  the  gates  of  which  are  thrown 
wide  open  for  their  reception.  It  is  to  them  that  evei*y  family  flees  for  refuge, 
carrying  with  them  gold  and  jewels,  plate,  and  whatever  precious  objects  they  possess, 
and  Icaviri}^'  the  house  almost  without  furniture  to  the  care  of  a  father  or  a  husband 
who  barricades  himself  in  with  the  customary  precautions.  After  staying  a  month 
in  a  monastery  under  these  circumstances,  women  have  been  known  to  refuse  to 
return  under  the  conjugal  roof,  captivated  by  the  amiability  of  the  nuns,  and  the 
sweetness  of  intercourse  with  them. 
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After  death,  if  the  souls  of  these  holy  women  are  bonie  to  heaven  on  angels* 

ings,  their  bodies,  whith  for  a  long  period  it  was  customary  to  bury  in  the  chiurches 

ith  those  of  the  citizens,  arc  now  cairied  away  by  men  into  a  vast  cemetery,  adorned 

ith  funereal  monuments,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  southward  from  Arequipa. 

h  rehgious  community  has  in  that  asylum,   which  thoy  call  an  apachecta  (place 

rest),  a  special  vault.     The  aristocracy  of  the  city  make  use  of  certain  parts  of  the 

walls,  six  feet  in  thickness,  pierced  with  three  rows  of  cells.     Each  cell  is  occupied 

Ity  a  single  body,  the  head  of  which  is  introduced  fii-st  as  into  a  sheath,  and  the 

entrance  of  this  narrow  sepulchre  being  finally  closed  with  bricks  and  plaster.      As 

for  the  Indians  of  Arequipa,  men  and  women   alike  are  thrown  negligently  into  a 

f^at  trench,  where  all  the  rats  of  the  counti-y  come  to  visit  them. 

Now  that  we  have  done  with  the  convents  of  men  and  women,  let  us  take  a 
stroll  through  the  city  haphazard,  not  in  the  expectation  of  discovering  any  remarkable 
monuments — Are(iuii)a  has  nothing  of  the  kind — but  to  get  a  nation  of  the  anmnge- 
inent  of  its  streets  and  the  aspect  of  its  houses.  In  general,  the  streets  are  broad 
and  well  paved,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  with  side-walks  for  foot-passengers,  sep- 
arated from  the  i*oad  by  gutters  of  granite  {ficeffuius),  in  which  the  torrents  of 
water  which  pour  down  from  the  Cordilleras  roll  noisily  along  to  the  river.  The 
houses  resemble  each  other  in  all  but  a  few  details.  They  are  all  built  of  stone,  some- 
times of  gray  trachyte,  have  vaulted  roofs,  and  are  pierced  with  large  bay-windows, 
which  an?  protected  by  bars  of  iron,  and  shutters  inside  covered  with  sheet-iron, 
as  a  prec4iution  against  burglai's  and  the  shots  of  &me.ntien.  The  entrance -gate, 
generally  atvlicd,  has  two  leaves  formidably  adorned  with  great  S's  of  iron  and  heads 
of  nails.  Their  width  is  sufficient  for  two  carriages  to  pass  without  touching.  These 
houses  have  only  a  ground -floor  and  sometimes  one  stoi*y  above,  which  is  nearly 
always  uninhabited,  and  opens  upon  a  balcony  like  a  h»ng  and  clumsy  chest  of  cai*ved 
wood,  painted  red,  brown,  or  dark  green,  find  capable  of  being  opened  or  closed  at 
will  by  means  of  movable  panels.  These  balconies,  in  which  the  women  do  not 
appear  except  on   special   occasions,  throw  deep   shadows  over  the   fafades  of  the 

Suildings. 
The  interior  of  these  dwellings  is  composed  of  two  courts  en  mite,  paved  with 
ebbles,  and  bordered  with  broad  foot-paths  {reredas).  The  walls  of  the  first  court 
re  white-washed,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  monochromes  in  a  primitive  style, 
ftd  of  a  design  more  primitive  still;  representing  naval  combats,  impossible  situations, 
and  stations  of  the  cross.  The  reception-rooms  and  bedrooms  of  the  family  are  arranged, 
in  most  houses,  upon  the  two  lateral  faces  of  this  entrance-court,  and  the  bed  is 
placed  under  the  arch  of  an  arcade,  which  is  not  less  than  from  four  to  six  feet  thick, 
is  peculiar  arrangement  is  a  measure  of  precaution  on  account  of  earthquakes, 
ese  apartments  have  no  windows,  but  massive  folding-doors,  pierced  with  a  Judas 
or  a  small  wicket,  which  serves  to  give  air  and  light.  Beyond  the  courts  there  is 
generally  a  garden,  bounded  by  the  semicircular  arches  of  a  large  apartment  paved 
with  tiles  or  flag-stones,  which  serves  as  a  dining-room. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  houses  of  Arequipa  are  luxurious  abodes.     With  the 
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exception  of  tlioso  belonging  to  foreign  merchants  and  clistinguished  citizens,  where 
paper -hanguigs  are  nsed  in  the  principal  rooms,  they  all  have  white-washed  walls, 
ornamented  with  Greek  borders,  love-knots,  and  caligraphic  flourishes  in  red  ochre 
or  indigo  blue.  The  little  furniliutj  they  <*ontain  is  of  two  kinds:  it  is  cither  iu  the 
Spanish  taste,  cut  out  of  the  solid  wood  as  with  a  hatchet,  coloured  white  or 
sky-blue,  besj»-ent  with  roses  and  china-asters,  and  relieved  by  gilded  lines;  or  in 
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the  Greek-imperial  style,  such  as  Jacob  Desmalters  was  celebrated  for  manufacturing 
in  1804;  sofas  of  mahogany  (the  Indian  acajou)  with  sphinx  heads  and  griffins'  feet; 
chairs  with  their  backs  pierced  in  imitation  of  a  lyre,  surmounted  with  a  helmet  or 
a  trophy  of  arms;  and  all  covered  with  dove-coloured  kersoymei*e,  or  with  silver-gi'ay 
kersc3rmere  printed  a  rose  pattern.  While  inspecting  these  doubtful  splendours,  the 
eye  discovers  here  and  there,  lost  in  the  shade,  or  dismissed  into  some  obscure 
comer,  a  beautifully  carved  chest,  a  credence-table  of  black  oak  sculptured  like  lace, 
an  abbatial  chair  covered  with  cordovan,  of  which  the  floral  decorations  in  cinnabar 
and  gold  are  nearly  obliterated.  These  articles,  which  date  from  the  Spanish  conquest, 
seem  to  protest  against  the  miserable  taste  of  the  furniture  with  wliich  they  are  found 
in  company. 

A  few  Parisian  lithographs  in  mahogany  frames  complete  the  decorations  of  the 
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lodern  drawing-room  in  Arequipa.  Chief  among  these  works  of  art  shine  the  Soui^nirs 
and  lUgrets  of  Dubuffe;  the  Poetic  Alphabet  of  Gr*Svedou — ideal  representations  of 
Amanda,  Bianca,  Cecilia,  Delia,  and  so  on;  the  Foui*  Quarters  of  the  World,  and  the 
Four  Seasons,  by  the  anonymous  geniuses  of  the  Ruo  St.  Jacques.  In  other  houses, 
where  civilization  has  not  yet  exteudod  its  enlightening  mys,  the  walls  are  embellished 
with  smoke-dried  pictures,  i-epresentiaig  the  beheadings,  crucifixions  and  buniings  of 
martyrs.  These  works  of  art,  painted  some  half  century  ago  by  certain  artists  of  Quito 
and  Cuzco  named  Tio  Nolasco,  Bmno  Farfan,  and  Nor  Egidio,  are  in  general 
wi-etched  daubs.  Good  paintings  of  the  Spanish  school,  once  so  common  in  the 
countiy,  have  now  become  extremely  rare,  in  consequence  of  the  avidity  with  which 
they  have  been  hunted  up  by  connoisseurs  and  speculators  of  all  nations.  At  the 
present  time,  were  one  to  runmuige  all  the  churches  and  convents  of  Arequipa,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  ten  passable  canvases  could  be  found. 

The  private  life  of  the  Ai*equi]>anians  is  restricted,  in  the  case  of  women,  to  gossip 

on  the  politics  of  the  day,  or  the  small-talk  of  the  city,  convoyed  by  cholas,  chinas, 

negresses  and  chanibpr-maids,  who  constitute  the  always  nimiei-ous  domestic  household. 

Some  ladies  embroider,  pi-eparo  sherbet,  or  play  the  guitar,  but  the  greater  number 

pass  away  the  week  longing  for  Sunday:  fir.st,  on  account  of  mass,  whicli  is  always 

a  plojisant  change  for  these  women,  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  priA-ilege  conceded  by 

jtiquette  of  opening  on  that  day  the  parlour-windows,  and  of  pa.-^sing  the  afternoon 

quatted   upon  carpets,  and   making  i-emarks,  more  or  less  charitable,  upon  persons 

the  street     In  general,  the  women  of  Arequipa  make  few  visits,  but  content 

lemselves  with   keeping  up  a  verbal   communication  by  means  of  their  chamber- 

romen,  and  of  perpetually  exchanging   flowers,  fniits,  and   sweets,  accompanied   by 

)mpliraents  sweeter  stilL     Nothing  less  than  a  musical  festival,  a  Palm  Simday,  a 

imival,  or  a  mamage  would  be  needed  to  bring  together  a  dozen  of  the  fair  sex 

ider  one  roof  in  this  city. 

The  women  of  Arequipa,  whose  personal  portraiture  has  been  rather  neglected 

)y  travellers,  arc  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  that  happy  roundness  of  form 

favourable  to  beauty.     In  this  respect  they  preserve  a  just  medium  between  the 

impler  majesty  of  the  Chilians  and   the  impassioned  grace  of  the  women  of  Lima. 

'hough  but  of  middling  stature,  they  carry  themselves  well,  their  shoulders  are  finely 

formed,  their  feet  small,  their  movements  distinguished  by  that  rliythmic  balancing  of 

the  hips  which  the  Spaniards  call  vieneo,  from  the  verb  meneaVy  and  which  the  French 

tmuer  translates   with  sufficient  point.     If  to  these  charms  we  add   that  of  theii* 

itelligent  and  lively  looks,  features  delicate  but  irregular,  black  eyes  whose  glances 

LTB  like   winged   aiTOws,  their  vermilion   lips,  from   which   repartees  and   sparkling 

:onceits,  seasoned  with  a  touch  of  Audalnsian  salt,  are  poured  out   like  apples  and 

raisins  from  the  horn  of  plenty,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea,  perhaps,  of  these 

chanuing  creatures  who  are  allied  to  Spain  by  their  ancestors  and  to  Peru  by  their 

ancestresses. 

To  a  taste   for  perfumes  and   flowers  they  unite  an  equal  penchant  for  music, 
the  song,  and  the  dance.     Dainty  and  disinclined  to  exertion,  they  ai-e  nevertheless 
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characterized  by  a  singular  restlessness  of  spirit,  and  pass  at  once  from  the  warmest 
enthusiasm  to  the  most  complete  indifi'erence.  Their  religion  is  neither  highly  spiritual 
nor  austere;  they  are  devout  rather  than  pious,  always  ready  to  prefer  pleasure  to 
devotion,  iu  the  persuasion  that  a  signing  of  the  cross  and  a  Padre  riuentro  will 
compensate  for  any  faults  they  commit.  For  these  charming  women  love  is  not  a 
passion,  but  an  agi-eeable  pastime,  a  pretext  for  romancing,  a  mere  something  for  a 
change.  They  have  studied  it  deeply  and  know  all  its  resources,  they  take  it  up  and 
lay  it  down  at  pleasure,  they  invite  it  or  repel  it  as  caprice  dictates,  and  display 
in  all  these  different  manojuvi'es  the  coolness  and  ability  of  an  old  band-master 
conducting  a  symphony. 

These  love-sports,  in  which  the  fair  sex  of  Arequipa  show  themselves  first-rate 
adepts  even  by  the  side  of  the  Limanians,  are  indulged  in  by  married  women  only, 
who,  as  one  does  or  does  not  know,  enjoy  in  this  country,  as  in  France,  absolute 
liberty.  Love  is  for  them  the  daily  game  of  whist  or  boston,  which  diverts  their 
thoughts  from  the  bondage  of  wed<led  life.  The  maidens  of  the  countiy,  confined  to 
their  barred  chambers,  and  under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  their  family,  never 
cease,  poor  turtle-doves,  to  groan  and  sigh  for  a  union  by  which  alone  they  can 
expect  emancipation,  and  be  permitted,  in  their  turu,  to  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
This  natural  desire,  transmitted  from  Eve  to  all  her  offspring,  and  sharpened  by 
the  precocious  maturity  of  the  girls  of  Arequipa,  causes  them  to  cherish  at  a  very 
tender  age  the  most  vehement  matrimonial  aspirations.  In  a  cosmopolitan  spirit, 
very  flattering  to  the  self-love  of  Europeans,  they  prefer  foreigners  to  their  own 
countrymen,  with  whatever  eminent  qualities  the  latter  may  be  gifted.  A  foreigner, 
though  he  may  have  neither  youth  nor  beauty  iu  his  favour,  and  nothing  whatever 
may  be  kno^vn  of  his  antecedents,  instantly  throws  into  a  flutter  the  whole  crowd  oi' 
mammas  and  mairiageable  daughtei-s.  They  dispute  possession  of  him  one  with 
another,  they  snatch  at  him  as  at  a  morsel  of  the  true  cross,  bouquets  and  recados 
(presents)  of  all  kinds,  from  the  toilet-soap  of  Piver  to  the  silk  handkerchiefs  of 
Lyons — such  are  the  tokens  of  fi-iendship  peculiar  to  these  countries — pursue  him 
even  to  his  private  apartinents.  Flasks  of  eau-de-Cologne,  little  attentions,  flatteries, 
everything  is  done  to  catch  in  the  net  of  maniage  this  fine  bird  from  distant  Europe, 
whom  innocently  cruel  hands  would  phick  alive  perhaps  soon  aftcrwai'ds.  The  houses 
at  which  he  calls  are  for  ever  beating  to  arms,  the  furniture  is  relieved  of  its  covers, 
jewels  are  taken  out  of  their  boxes,  the  family  plate  is  displayed  upon  the  sideboards 
and  tables,  the  servants,  properly  trained,  have  orders  to  make  themselves  agreeable 
to  their  future  master,  the  cats  ai*e  commanded  to  purr  and  the  dogs  to  wag  their 
tails  when  lie  approaches.  From  the  venerable  grandmother  to  the  youngest  child 
in  the  family,  the  only  tjuestion  is,  who  shall  show  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
stranger's  merits,  who  shall  flatter  him  the  most  with  sweet  words.  The  claws  are 
hidden  iu  the  velvet  paw,  the  lips  distil  choice  honey,  the  teuderest  rose  colour  and 
the  bluest  azure  is  spread  over  all,  guitars  tuned  to  the  hymeneal  pitch  twang 
incessantly  the  happiness  of  two  devoted  hearts.  Everything,  in  fine,  even  to  the 
air  impregnated   with  the  perfume  of  burning  pastiles,  conspires  to  charm  the  soul 
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iind  tlie  senses  of  the  stran^'er.  In  the  midst  of  tliis  mine  en  seine,  of  which  our 
poor  prose  can  hardly  convey  an  idea,  tlie  goddess  of  the  fete,  the  virgin  of  the  hearth, 
is  prepared  like  a  shrine.  Seated  upon  a  sofa,  her  anus  supine,  her  hands  modestly 
crossed,  her  eyes  apparently  fixed  upon  a  flower  of  the  Atuucolla  carpet,  she  is  in 
reality  devoutly  attentive  to  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  visitor  by  the  marriage- 
making  programme.  Some  Europeans,  whose  hearts  are  cuirassed  in  that  (vs  triplex 
of  which  Horace  speaks,  come  out  victorious  from  these  trials;  but  the  greater  number 
succumb,  and  meekly  bowing  their  shoulders  to  the  conjugal  yoke  become  established 
in  the  country,  where  they  presently  lose  not  only  their  illusions,  but  their  hair  and 
their  teeth. 

An  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fair  sex  of  Arequipa  would  be 
incomplete  if  we  did  not  relate  in  what  fashion  the  women  dressed  their  hair  and 
shaped  their  garments,  and  of  what  materials  they  make  choice.  We  know  well 
enough  details  of  this  kind  will  arouse  the  anger  of  classic  spirits,  and  will  cause 
grave  men  to  raise  their  shoulders  with  a  shrug  of  disdain;  but  then  their  wives  and 
their  daughters  will  be  interested,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  me.  A  Freuch  woman, 
above  all  a  Parisian,  is  always  glad  to  learn  whether  a  woman  abroad  surpasses  her 
in  beauty  or  grace,  in  dress  or  intelHgence,  and  is  equally  ready  to  commiserate  or 
revile  her  according  to  circumstances. 

Dressmakers,   modistes,   and   hair-dressers  being  as  yet   unknown  in   Arequipa, 

is  the  ladies  themselves  who  cut  out,  sew,  and  trim  tlieir  garments  and  fripperies; 
jWho  disentangle,  arrange,  and  curl  their  hair.     To  say  that  these  arrangements  are 

ade  in  exquisite  taste,  and  copied  from  the  engravings  of  the  latest  fashion,  would 
be  to  gloss  the  severe  truth.     To  speak  frankly,  there  is  generally  in  the  cut  of  the 

rsage  and  the  sleeve,  in  the  shortness  and  scantiness  of  the  skirt,  that  mysterious 

mcthing  which  chai*actcrized  the  fashions  of  the  Restoration,  and  gave  to  the  women 
of  that  epoch  a  certain  resemblance  to  birds  of  the  order  of  waders.  Some  fashionable 
ies  of  Arequipa  wear,  along  with  the  high  tortoise-shell  comb  of  the  Andalusians, 
unches  of  borrowed  ringlets  imported  from  England  under  the  name  of  avglaises, 
the  shade  of  which  is  not  always  exactly  the  same  a.s  that  of  their  own  hair.  These 
lionesses  also  generally  adorn  their  heads  with  a  bird  of  paradise,  one  of  those  aigrettes 
of  glass-thread  made  in  Germany,  or  toy  butterflies  mounted  upon  a  spiral  wire, 
which  they  name  tembleqites,  and  which  vibrate  at  every  movement.  The  climate  of 
the  country  renders  the  fan  almost  useless;  instead  of  it  the  ladies  have  a  silk  or 
velvet  bag  with  steel  mountings  or  chains.     This  they  carry  in  their  hands  and  balance 

Cfcquettishly  when  they  make  their  visits.  Some  of  our  matrons  whose  memories 
reach  back  to  the  fashionable  whimsies  of  the  period  from  1815  to  1820,  will  smile  at 
these  souvenirs  of  bygone  times. 
I  The  materials  most  affected  in  the  city  and  province  of  Arequipa  are  plain  or 
Rgured  silks  in  lively  tints,  prints  with  large  spots  or  sprawling  flowers,  and  muslins 
with  broad  stripes  or  flowers  of  many  colours.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  prints 
and  the  muslins  in  which  the  shopkeepers'  and  farmers'  little  daughters  disport  them- 
selves are  only  worn  at  home  in  nSffligS  by  the  women  of  the  aristocracy.     On  great 
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occasions  and  gsila-duys  the  latter  abandon  the  reho»  or  mantle  of  Castilian  wool 
which  they  carry  about,  with  them  dnriny:  the  whole  year,  to  display  themselves  in 
ctierpo,  that  is  to  say,  dicoUeU  as  for  a  ball,  and  vnih  bare  arms.  Those  of  the  women 
whose  delicacy  would  suffer  from  cold  or  pleurisy  after  an  exhibition  of  this  kind, 
or  those  whose  shoulder-bones  arc  a  little  too  obtrusive,  cover  themselves  with  a 
light  scarf,  or  a  China  crape  shawl  of  some  striking  colour.  Their  feet,  very  small 
and  prettily  shaped,  are  always  covered  with  silli  stockings  and  white  satin  shoes,  an 
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elegant  little  detail  of  dress  which  gives  to  their  carnage  I  know  not  what  grace, 
lightness,  or  poetry  of  motion  by  which  the  eye  and  the  imagination  are  equally 
charmed. 

The  presence  and  the  carriage  of  Peruvian  women,  that  gai^o  and  that  meneo  which 
they  derive  through  their  fathers  from  the  Spaniaids,  are  but  ill-suited  to  tight  stays 
with  steel  busks,  vrith  hoops  and  ^vires,  which  make  the  glory  and  triumph  of  the 
women  of  Paris.  The  generality  of  these  charming  women  also — one's  hand  trembles 
to  write  the  profane  accusation — wear  our  French  fashions  very  awkwardly;  and  now 
that  this  fatal  adverb  has  escaped  us  we  yf\\\  even  brave  the  wTatli  anil  indignation 
of  the  lovable  creatures  whose  monograph  we  have  attempted  to  write,  by  avowing 
that  the  woman  of  Arequipa,  traversing  the  street  en  grande  toilette,  reticide  in  hand, 
and  butterflies  or  crystal  feathers  fluttering  on  her  head,  is  by  far  less  charming  in  our 
eyes  than  the  same  woman  en  deihabiUc,  with  her  large  comb,  her  orange  or  flame  coloured 
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liawl,  worn  carelej*sly  like  a  veil,  a  rose  in  her  luiir,  and  reclining  negligently  upon  a  sofa 
^r  squatted  on  a  carpet,  and  pulling  the  smoke  of  a  cigar  heavenwards.  Besides  their 
mt-door  toilets,  their  neglujc  costume  at  home,  and  tlieir  riding-habits — for  most  of 
these  ladies  are  good  equestrians — they  have  a  church -going  costume,  invaiiably 
black,  composed  of  a  jupe  nf  silk  and  a  mantilla  of  the  same  stuff  ti-inuned  with 
velvet  and  lace,  which  they  fold  back  from  their  foreheads.  This  article  of  apparel, 
of  Spanish   origin,  suits  them  to  admiration,  a  fact  which  they  themselves   do   not 
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to  suspect,  ii"  we  may  judge  from  Uie  haste  they  are  in  to  throw  it  off  when 
they  return  from  church.  The  use  of  hassocks  or  ptne-dieus  being  unknown  in  the 
churches  of  Peru,  the  women  are  followed  at  a  distance  by  a  young  servant  carrying 
a  carpet  upon  which  they  kneel.  For  a  fa,shionable  woman  of  Arequipa  the  very 
sight  of  hon  toti  is  to  have  for  her  carpet-bearer  a  little  Indian  from  the  Sierra 
la;  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  of  no  consequence,  but  the  Uttle  dwarf  should  be 
pound  as  a  tub,  and  clothed  in  the  traditional  costume,  wliich  is  designedly 
taggerated  to  render  it  grotesque.  To  be  followed  by  a  couple  of  these  mannots 
is  the  very  tiptop  of  fashion.  The  gift  of  a  young  Indian  of  from  four  to  five  years 
old  is  such  a  present  from  a  man  to  a  woman  as  shows  the  vei-y  best  taste.  The 
|weetest  of  wheedlings,  the  most  express  commands,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
iveller  who  leaves  home  for  the  Sierra.  V'ida  inia,  no  se  olride  U.  Mandarme  un 
liecito!  (My  Ufe,  do  not  forget  to  bring  me  a  little  Indian!)     Such  is  sure  to  be 
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the  idea  of  parting  with  the  Benjamin  of  her  family,  but  the  traveller  consoles  her 
with  a  new  petticoat,  and  for  a  Utile  mm  even  obtains  her  consent.  Possessed  of  the 
prize,  he  profits  by  the  departure  of  the  first  caravan  to  pack  him  oft'  like  luggage 
to  the  lady  of  his  heart.  The  airival  of  the  young  autochthone  exites  no  end  of 
transports;  they  lift  him  down  from  the  mule  upon  which  he  is  perched,  they  admire 
him,  and  laugh  over  him  till  they  ci-y.  Then  he  has  to  be  undressed,  soaped  all 
over  and  his  skin  scraped,  nay,  almost  stripped  ofiF;  lastly,  he  is  clothed  in  a  costume 
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with  whicli  he  is  delighted  and  proud.  iVfter  a  certain  amount  of  indigestion,  for 
the  child  cannot  be  expected  to  change  ^vith  impunity  the  poor  living  of  his  home 
for  the  cakes  and  other  luxuries  which  he  gets  among  his  new  friends,  his  stomach 
acquires  the  necessary  dilatation,  and  the  little  actor  plays,  to  the  general  satisfaction, 
his  double  part  of  page  and  lap-dog. 

Uuhajipily,  nothing  is  stable  here  below.     Our  little  Indian  finds  this  to  liis  cost 
"when  he  reaches  his  twelfth  year,  and  his  owners  findmg  that  his  legs  have  grown 
too  Ion;;  for  the  office  of  carpet -bearer,  banish  him  from  the  parloui*  and   deprive 
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im  of  his  livery.     He  is  then  passed  on   to  Uie  kitchen,  where  the  domestics,  of 
whose  little  secrets  he  had  so  long  heen  the  tale-bearer,  make  him  pay  by  many  a 
^witch  of  the  nose  for  his  past  indiscretions  and  prosperity. 

Although  these  Indians  are  sold  away,  or  given  up  by  their  good  parents,  and 
in  some  degree  brutalized,  they  are  not  slaves,  for  on  arriving  at  age  they  dispose 
of  themselves  as  they  please,  and  no  one  has  any  claim  upon  them.  Sometimes  the 
mng  man  will  remain  in  the  chai'acter  of  domestic  in  the  house  where  he  had 
)wn  up,  sometimes  he  quits  it  and  offers  his  services  elsewhere.  Women  stay 
roluntarily.  In  course  of  time  they  contract  out-door  relations  of  a  too  temporary 
laracter,  and  the  offspring  which  results,  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  the  negro  girls 
nong  the  planters  of  the  Antilles,  increases  by  so  much  the  number  of  domestics 
ittached  to  the  house.  Tliese  children  of  love,  once  parted  from  their  mothers, 
trained  by  their  mistresses  to  become  carpet -bearers,  but  they  have  never  the  same 
attraction  in  their  eyes  as  the  little  Indian  of  pure  blood  from  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
At  Arequipa,  a^  in  all  great  cities,  the  men  are  more  occupied  out  of  doors  than 
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at  home;  a  man  is  always  called  away  by  some  business  or  other.  These  Areiiuipaniaua 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  going  from  house  to  house  with  ixilitical  objects  in  %iew, 
in  smoking  an  indefinite  number  of  cigarettes,  mingled  with  games  of  mont^  or  dice, 
in  taking  a  siesta,  in  ridiiig  on  horseback,  in  love-making,  and  in  dreaming  of  the 
glorious  future  of  the  republic.  But  if,  from  this  manner  of  passing  their  time,  the 
reader  should  infer  the  want  of  intelligence  or  instruction  among  the  natives,  he 
would  greatly  deceive  himself;  thoy  have  all  learned  much  if  they  have  not  retained 
much,  and  nm  through  successively  the  vast  fields  of  theoIog>',  jurisprudence,  canon 
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and  ciWl  law,  and  medicine  and  surgery,  these  sciences  being  held  in  honour  at 
Arequipa  and  preferred  to  all  others.  These  men,  apparently  occupied  with  trifles, 
have  nevertheless  publicly  sustained  the  theses  necessary  to  acquire  the  diploma 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  They  have,  besides,  a  great  faculty  for  versification,  and  are 
clever  in  gallant  and  elegant  turns  of  bouts- riviSs,  in  which  they  are  exercised  in- 
cessantly by  their  fair  friends.  If  they  show  themselves  indifferent  to  intellectual 
pui-suitb  it  is  not  then  through  ignorance,  but  the  effect  of  philosophy,  of  instinct,  and 
from  that  never  enough-to-be-admired  la/iness  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  thoy  cheiish  aw  a  sacied  fire.  Every  idea  of  innovation  or  of  pro- 
gress which  would  distuib  the  quietude  which  they  .so  much  enjoy  is  antipathetic  to 
them.  The  moral  and  physical  activity  of  the  European  is  a  phenomenon  at  which 
they  can  only  marvel  like  savages  gaping  to  hear  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  the  cause 
of  which  they  cannot  explain.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  they  do  not  even  try — 
Para  qne  Hrre  e»oY  (Of  what  good  is  it^)  is  the  unfailing  question  with  which  they 
meet  everything  that  they  either  disdain  or  fail  to  comprehend. 
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Scientific  establishments,  colleges,  and  schools  are  numerons  in  Ai*eqnipa.  Its 
foculty  of  medicine,  whoso  sheet-anchor  is  bleedinf^,  rivals  that  of  Chuquisaca  in  Upper 
Peru.  The  nniversity  of  St.  Augustiii,  tlie  two  academies,  and  the  college  of  In- 
dependence, founded  hy  the  jji*eut  Mai-ahal  Gutiere/  4le  la  Fuciite,  enjoys  au  undisputed 
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lebrity.  The  public  library,  wliieh  dates  from  1821,  owes  its  existence  to  the  zeal 
"of  a  friend  of  learninj^  named  Sicnr  Evaristo  Gomez  Sanchez.  It  possesses  some  20(H) 
volumes  of  theolotry  and  jniisi>rndenco,  the  map  of  Peru  prepared  by  order  of  the 
liberator  Simon  Bolivar,  the  atlas  of  M.  Vauf^ondy,  liydrogi-apher  to  Louis  XV.,  a 
volume  of  caricatures  by  'Miavami,"  two  theodolites  and  an  armillaiy  sphere,  not  to 
forget  a  librarian  and  a  porter.  Let  us  add  to  these  divers  establishments  two  printing- 
offices,  each  publishing  a  small  journal  which  records  the  acts  of  the  govemmeuL 
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Let  us  mention  also  Ihe  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city,  the  hospital  of  San  Juan 
de  Dios,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  chai-itable  institution,  and  an  olHce  of  vaccination;  ami 
we  shall  have  completed  the  liflt  of  the  charitable,  scientific,  and  literary  institutions  of 
the  city. 

Aristocracy  and  commerce,  which  in  America  have  always  lived  on  the  best  terms, 
Dccupy  in  Arequipa  Ihe  seven  or  eight  streets  which  radiate  from  its  f^reat  square 
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{Plaza  Mayor)  as  a  centre.  This  place,  of  which  the  cathedral  occupies  all  the  north 
side,  is  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  the  commercial  buildings,  galleries  or  corridors  con- 
structed of  stone  with  vaulted  arcades,  where  calicoes,  printed  cottons,  woollen  stuflfe, 
and  ribbons  are  exposed  in  the  open  air  in  festoons  and  fillets  of  various  colours.  In 
the  middle  of  the  square  is  a  bronze  foimtain  wth  three  basins,  supported  by  moulded 
balustrades.  This  hydraulic  moiuiment,  which  very  much  resembles  a  reel,  is  crowned 
with  a  figure  of  Glory  or  Furae — for  one  cannot  decide  in  a  matter  so  doubtful — the 
pose,  and,  above  all,  the  emaciated  look  of  which  recalls  the  classic  work  of  Houdon.^ 
This  allegorical  beauty  is  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  looking  very  .stubbornly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Calle  de  San  Francisco.     It  has  beeu  shrewdly  suggested   that  the 

'  One  of  tliis  acalptor**  most  celebrated  atridies  ia  a  fignn  npresentfld  without  Ite  ddo  (th*  AwneAl),  which  linages 
with  wonderful  fidelity  to  tiAture  the  roaatular  structure  of  the  humu  body.— T». 
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lulptor,  by  leaving  uothing  but  skin  and  bones  to  this  figure,  and  piittin^j;  a  trumpet 
''to  its  lips,  meant  to  teach  hia  contemporaries  and  future  ages  that  glory  or  fame  is 
(.nothing  but  an  empty  phantom,  an  intangible  breath. 

It   is  in  this  square,  the  accustomed  scene  of  public  rejoicings,  of  revolutionary 

jroclamations,  and  of  criminal  executions,  tliat  for  five  hours  iu  the  middle  of  every  day 

market  for  vegetables  is  held.     The  indigenous  population  which  flock  thither  ft-oni 

II   parts   of  the   city   and   country,  offers  to   the   observer  but   two  distinct  types, 

that  of  the  ImHan  of  the   Pacific  coast,  with  a  round  couuteuance,  ttatteued  nose, 

bluViber  lips,  uanow  eyes  of  a  yellow  sclerotic  hue,  oblique  and   contracted  at  the 
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corners  like  those  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Mongol  races,'  and  the  Quichua  type,  with  an 
oval  face,  high  cheek-bones,  a  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak,  oblique  but  well-shaped  eyes, 
abundant  and  soft  black  hair,  seeming  to  connect  them  with  the  great  Indian  family 
of  the  eastern  Aryans.  From  the  mixture  of  these  two  races  of  the  coast  and  of  the 
Sierra  there  has  resulted,  in  course  of  time,  a  goodly  number   of  hybrids,  whose 

Iistinctive  trait  is  that  of  stupidity  and  ugliness  combined. 
The  costume  of  these  indigenes,  always  of  striking  colours,  recalls  at  once  the 
pauish  modes  of  the  seventeenth  centm-y  and  the  primitive  taste  of  the  Incas.  With 
tbe  once  fashionable  coat  with  three  square  skiits,  the  long -flapped  waistcoat,  and 
breeches  ornamented  at  the  knees  (culottes  il  canmis),  the  Indians  wear  their  hair  in  two 
falling  plaits  or  tresses  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  manner,  and  complete  their  toilet  ^vith 
a  loose  cloak  {IhcoUa)  and  sandals  of  undres.sevl  leather.  The  women  add  to  the 
I  tucked  petticoat  and  the  round  or  triangular  Spanish  hat,  the  /lic/ia,  a  piece  of  woollen 
^stutf  two  feet  square,  which  they  wear  on  their  heads  like  the  pschent  of  the  Sphinx, 

^^H      *Tbe  Indiiui  of  tbe  Pacific  cout  doKends  from  tlie  Llipia,  Ch&ngos,  Moqoehuas,  i^illcaa,  &c,  tribes  of  onp  and  the 
^^Mnw  mx,  «bo  once  peopled  the  littoral  betw««n  tb«  sixteenth  uid  twcutjr-Sftb  degree  of  latitude. 


or  fasten  over  their  shoulders  as  a  kerchief  with  a  pin  (tvpu)  shaped  like  a  spoon, 
the  use  of  which  can  he  traced  to  the  limes  of  the  first  Incas.  But  let  us  leave  a 
subject  which  can  have  no  interest  except  for  ethnographers  or  costumiers,  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  strange  effect  produced,  when  seen  from  a  distance  and  from  any 
elevated  point,  by  the  accidental  mingling  of  striking  colours  perpetually  in  motion. 
An  adept  in  comparison;;  and  figures  of  speech^  were  he  by  chance  to  look  out  from 
some  loophole  of  the  cathedral  spire,  might  without  exaggeration  compare  the  great 
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sfjuare  of  Arequipa  at  market  time  to  a  prairie  studded  with  gay  hut  common  Howers. 
The  cabbages,  lettuces,  and  other  kitchen  vegetables  spread  on  the  ground  may  be  taken 
for  the  carpet  of  grass,  upon  which  the  garments  of  the  men  and  women  with  theii' 
predominant  blue,  scarlet,  and  yellow,  stand  out  like  corn-flowers,  poppies,  and  dande- 
lions fluttering  in  the  wind. 

Beyond  the  great  square  and  the  arterial  streets  branching  from  it,  commence 
the  suburbs  aud  their  unpaved  alleys,  where  dwell  the  iit^ti^  or  mixed  caste,  and  the 
small  shopkeepers,  impertinently  called  people  of  no  account  (pern  de  demi-poii). 
There  flourishes  the  whole  world  of  smaU  commerce,  represented  by  sellers  of  groceries 
and  lifjuors  (pu/peros),  dealers  in  fried  fish,  aud  keepers  of  cabarets.  In  Peru  the 
cabarets  where  chicha  is  sold  are  always  kept  by  two  or  three  women,  relations 
or  friends. 

We  have  already  described  the  rustic  cabarets;  it  remains  to  speak  of  those  in 
the  city  of  Arequipa.  These  establishments,  frequented  only  by  the  Indians  and  the 
cholos  of  both  sexes,  are  dismal  and  smoky  dens,  with  no  opening  for  air  or  light  but 
the  door,  encumbered  with  jars  and  pots  of  various  forms,  strewn  with  broken  straw. 
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the  tiebris  of  vegetables,  bones,  and  leavings  of  animals,  which  cover  the  floor  with 
a  thick  litter.  Fowls,  chickens,  and  guinea-pigs  cluck,  squall,  grunt,  and  have 
unUmited  scratching  right  in  these  diggings.  Like  the  country  cabarets  these  poor 
abodes  possess  neither  chairs,  benches,  nor  stools,  so  that  their  customers  sit  on  the 
ground,  holding  in  one  hand  the  dish  of  gi-ound  pimento  which  senses  as  an  incentive 
to  drink,  and  in  the  other  the  jug  of  chicha,  that  concoction  of  maize  imported  into 
Peru  in  U>43  by  the  empress  Mama  OcUo  Huacco  (brooding  mother),  the  sister  and 
fe  of  the  first  Inca  Manco-Capac.     While  the  company  gossip  and  laugh,  or  eat 
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d  drink  to  their  content,  fresh  chicha  is  being  brewed  under  their  eyes  in  a  corner  of 
the  cabaret  by  a  process  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  Into  a  hole  six  feet  square 
and  a  foot  deep  a  certain  quantity  of  maize  has  been  shaken  from  the  stalks,  and 
being  slightly  damped  is  covered  with  boards  loaded  with  heavy  stones.  At  the  end 
ktof  eight  days  the  heat  and  moisture  combined  have  determined  the  germination  of 
^fce  grain,  which  then  takes  the  name  of  gun/tpo.  This  gunapo  is  taken  from  the  hole 
^ond  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sent  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  crushed  small  by  great 
stones  without  being  ground.  From  the  mill  it  comes  back  to  the  brewery,  where  the 
women  throw  it  into  gieat  jars  full  of  water  and  make  it  boil  for  an  entire  day.  In  the 
evening  they  strain  the  thick  liquid  through  a  cloth,  which  they  wring  by  holding  the 
two  ends;  they  then  leave  it  to  cool  until  the  next  day,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  dregs  remaining  in  the  cloth,  called  afrecho,  serve  to  feed  the  pigs  and  poultry. 
As  for  the  liquor  itself  I  know  not  what  to  say,  but  its  colour  is  like  the  water  of  the 
Seine  after  a  thaw  or  a  fortnight's  rain. 

This  local  brew  is  not  drunk  by  the  common  people  alone;  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  while  ostensibly  repudiating  it  as  a  vile  bevei-age,  enjoy  it  secretly.     So  our 
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white  Creoles  of  the  West  Indies  speak  disdainfully  of  fried  cod  and  pumpkins  {caiahn 
de  gombauds)  and  Angola  peaso  as  negroes'  v^ictuak,  yet  all  the  same  enjoy  them  in 
private.  The  Peruvian  hourgeoisio,  more  candid  than  the  aristocracy,  proclaim  openly 
their  decided  taste  for  chicha,  which  they  designate  by  the  elegant  diminutive  rJiichita. 
To  hear  them  t^lk,  life's  sweetest  and  best  employed  hours  are  those  which  are  passcil 
under  the  shadow  of  the  gourds  in  a  rural  cabaret  between  a  fritter  of  turkeys  dresseil 
with  allspice  and  an  amphora  of  chicha  brewed  the  day  before. 

Arequipa,  which  modern  travellers  copy  one  another  in  depicting  as  a  flourishing 
city,  enlivened  by  conunerce  and  industry,  by  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  spirit 
and  gaiety  of  its  inhabitants,  is  in  all  these  respects  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Political  revolutions  and  commercial  bankruptcies  have  reduced  the  city  almost  to 
poverty,  and  singularly  cooled  that  verve  and  gaiety  with  which  it  is  so  often  creditcH. 
The  town,  which  long  rivalled  Lima  the  king  of  cities  in  pomp  and  brilliancy,  is  at 
the  present  time  no  more  than  a  chrj'salis  inclosed  in  its  humble  cocoon  awaiting  the 
transformation  which  the  future  is  to  bring  about.  Its  balls,  its  routs,  its  much-vaunted 
cavalcades,  its  mad  orgies  at  the  val  des  Poiriers  exist  only  as  a  tradition.  Formerly, 
any  trifle  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  lavish  expenditure  and  indulgence  in  pleasure 
Now,  an  event  of  the  first  importance  or  a  great  solemnity  is  needed  to  unloose  the 
pui*8e-3trings  of  the  inhabitants.  Hand  in  hand  with  poverty  has  come  economy.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prove  by  figures  what  we  now  assert,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  statistician.  Let  us  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
mere  statement  of  the  decaying  condition  of  Arequipa,  a  setting  star  which  optimist 
travellers,  or  those  barely  acquainted  with  the  facts,  have  taken  for  a  star  in  its  zenith. 

Further,  in  order  to  efface  the  melancholy  impression  \snth  which  our  revelations  in 
respect  to  the  commei-cial,  industrial,  and  financial  position  of  this  town  are  calculated 
to  impress  the  minds  of  our  readers,  we  will  describe  one  of  the  annual  festivities, 
when  Arequipa,  forgetting  for  a  while  its  habits  of  calculation  and  economy,  borrows 
for  a  few  hours  its  ancient  mask  of  folly,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  scatters 
gold  by  tlie  handful,  certain  to  regret  it  on  the  morrow. 

This  solemnity  is  that  of  Shrove -Tuesday,  in  which  hens'  eggs  play  so  great  a  part 
that  we  feel  constrained  to  devote  a  parenthesis  to  the  fact  The  mathematicians  of 
the  country  who  pass  their  time  in  counting  the  A's,  B*s  and  C's  repeated  in  the  Oh! 
and  New  Testaments,  have  calciUated  that  on  Shrove -Tuesday  800,000  francs  are  spent 
in  ArequijKi  on  eggs,  an  amount  the  more  extravagant  considering  that  the  edible  por- 
tion of  the  eggs  has  long  since  disappeared,  the  shells  only  remaining.  It  is  of  these 
shells  that  the  religious  communities  and  the  greater  number  of  housewives  make  so 
good  a  thing.  To  do  this,  they  are  careful  during  the  whole  year  to  break  the  eggs,  of 
which  the  consxmiption  is  enormous  in  Spanish  American  kitchens,  at  one  end  only, 
and  being  thus  emj)ticil,  the  shells  arc  carefully  preserved  in  a  heap.  The  week  whieli 
precedes  CamestoUndm  is  occupied  in  preparing  them.  Three  women  unite  in  this 
employment:  one  of  them  dilutes  in  a  tubful  of  water  some  gamboge,  indigo,  or 
carmine,  the  second  fills  the  egg-shells  with  this  tincture,  whilst  the  third  closes  the 
opening  by  means  of  little  squares  of  cloth  fastened  with  a  liquefied  wax  which  con- 
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als  immediately.     Thus  prepared,  these  shells  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  price  of  on© 
illo,  and  even  half  a  real  each.     Basketfuls  of  them  are  exposed  at  the  corners 
of  every  street,  so  that  those  who  engage  in  the  sport  can  provide  themselves  with 
ammunition  without  difficulty. 

Hardly  have  the  gates  of  heaven  been  opened  on  the  morning  of  Shrove-Tuesday, 
when  the  two  sexes  clothe  themselves  in  white  from  head  to  foot.  Those  who  are  first 
up  hasten  to  the  bedside  of  those  still  asleep  to  give  them  the  matutinal  accolade,  which 
consists,  on  that  day,  in  the  application  of  three  or  four  egga  of  various  colours  broken 
on  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  who  is  immedi*itely  sprinkled  with  flour.  The  unlucky 
victim  removes  his  pasty  mask  as  he  can,  clotlies  himself  in  bis  turn  with  the  white 
armour  of  the  combat,  and  supplied  with  eggs  and  flour  revenges  on  all  around 
him  the  affront  he  has  received.  The  moniing  is  employed  in  these  skirmishes;  all 
alike,  the  masters  in  the  parlour,  the  servants  in  tlie  kitchen,  are  engaged  in  bombarding 
and  flouring  each  other,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Neither  old  age  nor  infancy  are 
excepted  from  these  saturnalias.  The  egg  of  Shrove-Tuesday,  like  the  satire  of  Jean 
liacine,  knows  neither  sex.  uor  age.  His  illustriuus  highness  the  bishop  himself, 
the   autocrat  of  Spanish   towns,  is  roUcMl   in  flour  from   mom   to  eve  of  Camesto- 

This  memorable  day  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  year  on  which  the  balconies  of 
;he  houses  are  opened.  After  mid-day  a  battery  of  syringes  is  established  in  each, 
and  the  inmates  mutually  flood  each  other  with  water,  to  the  nmsic  of  the  flying  eggs 
and  the  papers  of  starch-powder  which  describe  white  trajectories  in  the  air.  The 
excitement  increases  with  every  succeeding  hour.  Whilst  the  aristocracy  continue  the 
combat  from  their  housetops  and  balconies,  the  bourgeoisie,  too  much  cooped  up  in  their 
homes,  rush  about  outside  like  a  torrent  breaking  through  its  banks.  Men  and  women 
going  in  couples  and  furnished  with  umbrellas  to  protect  them  against  the  showers  from 
the  balconies,  traverse  the  town  to  the  music  of  guitars,  and,  over-excited  by  copious 
libations,  accompany  their  cries  and  refrains  with  the  most  extravagant  grimaces  and 
contortions.  This  crowd,  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  struck  with  epilepsy,  yells 
and  struggles  as  one  man.     About  thi-ee  in  the  afternoon,  Arequipa  is  one  immense 

^^louth,  from  which  escapes  a  continuous  roar. 

^V  At  this  moment  troops  of  horses,  decayed,  one-eyed,  foundered,  dropsical,  con- 
sumptive, are  brought  from  the  Pampilla,  a  desert  situated  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
and  offered  for  sale  on  the  Plaza  Mayor.  Tliere  those  who  want  them  have  them. 
The  price  of  these  Shrove-Tuesday  coursers  varies  from  five  to  twelve  francs,  accoi-ding 
to  their  degree  of  vitality.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  detachments  of  cavalry  are 
organized  to  besiege  the  enemy  in  the  balconies  whose  liquid  artillery  has  caused  the 
greatest  ravages  amongst  the  crowd.  Each  cavalier  having  mounted  his  jade,  takes  on 
his  arm  a  basketful  of  eggs,  which  active  boys  are  commissioned  to  fill  again  when  they 
are  emptied.  Then  the  detachment  posts  itself  before  the  balcony  specified,  which  is 
habitually  defended  by  persons  of  the  gentler  sex.  These  armed  with  pumps  and 
syringes,  boldly  sustain  the  assault;  to  the  eggs  of  the  enemy  they  oppose  torrents  of 
water  more  or  less  limpid.     The  combat  often  lasts  more  than  an  hour  without  victory 
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tleclarin*^  for  either  of  the  combatants.  The  men  drenched  like  Tritons,  the  women 
dishevelled  like  Bacchantes,  rival  each  other  in  the  hardihood  and  fury  with  which  the) 
hurl  defiant  epithets  one  Jigainst  another,  in  the  true  Homeric  style.  In  the  heat  of  the 
engagement  a  piercing  shriek,  issuing  from  thr;  besieged  balcony,  rings  like  the  note  of  a 
fife  in  a  c.hariT>ari.  This  cry,  received  by  the  men  with  a  general  roar  of  laughter, 
comes  from  some  Marfisa,  wlio  has  been  sti'uck  in  the  eye,  or  otherwise  hurt  by  a  pink 
or  blue  egg  thrown  by  a  vigorous  hand,  and  who  falls  temporarily  into  the  arms  of  her 
companions.     This  victim  of  Shrove -Tuesday  is  conveyed  to  a  safe  dislnnce  from  the 
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field  of  battle,  and  the  action,  suspended  fur  a  moment,  is  recommenced.  But  as  our 
Amazons  have  now  to  deplore  the  defeat  of  a  sister  and  to  avenge  her  huit,  it  is  not 
with  a  gentle  shower  that  they  reply  to  the  enemy,  but  with  flowerpots  and  broken 
fragments  of  plates,  indeed  anything  that  comes  to  hand.  Under  this  shower  of 
haitJware,  which  wounds  all  it  touches,  and  of  one-eyed  horses  makes  so  many  blind 
ones,  the  dismayed  wan-iors  disband  themselves  and  go  to  besiege  another  balcony. 

In  the  villages  near  Arequipa  the  carnival  is  cairicd  on  in  a  different  manner. 
At  Paucarpata,  at  Tingo,  at  Sabandia,  bands  of  men  and  women,  whose  drunken- 
ness amounts  almost  to  fury,  traverse  the  counti*y  dishevelled  and  foaming,  yelling 
Camaro  in  the  manner  of  Evob^,  and  dri\'ing  before  them  the  leanest  ass  they  can 
procure:  any  individual  they  may  meet,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is  taken  possession  of 
bodily,  despoiled  of  his  clothes,  perched  on  the  angular  back-bone  of  this  Al-borak,  and 
driven  across  the  country  for  an  hour.  A  pot  of  water  occasionally  emptied  on  the 
shoidders  of  the  victim,  combine  for  him  the  luxuries  of  the  bath  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  promcnada  j 

Tlie  natives  of  Sachaca  and  of  Tiabaya  celebrate  Shrove-Tuesday  perhaps  in  a  less 
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idiculous,  though,  on  the  other  haud,  in  a  more  warlike  manner.  After  having 
lespoUed  the  apples  and  wild  Hg-trees  of  their  green  fruit,  they  fill  baskets  with  them, 
whicti  they  carry  on  their  arms,  and  scatter  themselves  along  the  pathways  in  quest  of 
adventures.  The  first  face  they  see  serves  as  a  target  at  which  to  aim  their  projectiles. 
At  these  times  timid  people  who  are  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  wound  remain  shut  up  in 
their  dwellings.  Those  whose  curiosity  leads  tliem  to  cross  their  threshold  to  see  what 
is  going  on  out  of  doors,  receive  in  their  eye,  and  at  the  moment  they  least  expect  it, 
some  green  fruit  the  size  of  a  fist.  The  next  day  tlie  great-er  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  localities  are  enveloped  about  the  head  with  bandages.  When  they  are  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  they  answer  that,  while  perhaps  getting  a  little  mauled,  they  have 
so  amused  themselves  that  the  pain  they  feel  is  nothing  compared  to  their  enjoyment 
of  the  sport 

*  In  town  and  village  the  first  sti*oke  of  the  bell  of  the  evening  angeltis  brings  these 
street  orgies  to  an  end.  The  Shrove-Tuesday  revellei-s  all  take  refuge  in  their  houses, 
wliere,  with  haii*  disordered  and  clothes  soiled,  they  continue  to  drink,  to  yell,  and  to 
fight  imtil  daybreak  of  Ash -Wednesday.  At  that  horn*  each  one  hastily  dofls  his  absurd 
disguise,  washes  his  face  and  hands,  combs  his  hair  a  little,  and  runs  to  kneel  at  the 
feet  of  a  monk,  his  partner  of  the  evening  before,  who,  after  having  marked  him  on  the 
L^rehead  with  a  gi'ay  cross,  recalling  to  him  the  fact  that  he  is  but  dust,  sends  him 
^B)out  his  business  duly  absolved  of  his  folly. 

^B  A  chapter  on  the  Afifsteries  of  Areqnipa,  if  we  consented  to  write  it,  woiUd  offer 
^■etails  as  piquant  and  as  full  of  interest  even  as  the  Mysteries  of  Paris  and  of  Lomloti. 
But  for  one  fraction  of  the  European  pubUc  who  might  thank  us  for  raising  the  veil 
which  hides  the  sores  and  turpitudes  of  a  society  on  which  weigh  heavily  the  example 
^Bf  past  corruption,  the  population  of  both  sexes  of  Arequipa  would  lise  en  ma^se  to 
^■irow  the  stone  at  their  accuser.  Wo  will  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  this  ethno- 
^graphical  notice,  which  completes  the  good  or  e^nl  information  fiunished  up  to  this  day 
by  geographers,  travellere,  and  toiu-ists,  respecting  the  city  of  Pedro  Auzurez  de  Campo 
Redondo.  Further,  as  our  baggage,  already  made  up,  has  been  placed  on  the  Ijacks  of 
the  baggage  mules,  and  our  arriero  is  impatient  to  start,  we  will  close  the  door  of  our 
pdging,  retura  the  key  to  our  hostess,  mount  our  animals,  and  following  the  Cordilleras 
e  will  continue  our  journey  across  the  American  coutinout 
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Tlie  PumjtillH  anJ  iu  clmrcOHl-biimcra.— StAtiou  of  Apo. — What  tlie  traveller  finds,  ami  wliat  be  cxpeneiicw  on 
UTiring  there. —  The  soroche. — Ooctuiunol  gowipB  enrottie. — DiMppoinlrnent  at  Huallata. — A  slonn  15,iH«)  feet  nbove 
the  B«i, — Hospitality  in  a  »epuk'lire. — Retrospective  eoup^anl  of  the  ATiuara  natioD. — The  Inke  ef  Gold  and  Lttko 
of  Silver. — EU'jij-  On  a  roodter. — A  night  at  Compucrt*. — The  landaeapo  and  otlier  things  worth  obocrviug. — 
Ckbaua  and  Cabanilla. — A  prieot,  occordiug  to  the  gospel. — About  a  giant  humming-bird  aad  yellow  BanuDCulL — 
Aspect  of  Laiupa  at  nightfall. — An  importer  of  printed  cottons  (rouenneriet). — Maimer  of  hououriug  the  saints. — 
Effect  produced  ou  the  orgaiin  of  viaiou  by  the  Bharp  application  of  a  bit  of  /oU  <U  volaiUe. — The  strawberry  of  Chili, 
and  its  QM  as  a  stioiuUut. — The  day  aft«r  a  revel. — The  author  resnniea  his  journey,  reflecting  oq  the  past  history 
id  the  present  state  of  the  province  of  Lampa. 

NoRTHWAUD  of  the  city  of  Arequipa,  at  the  extremity  of  its  suburb  of  Sau  Isidro, 
renowned  for  its  drinking -places,  extends  a  desert  of  sand  called  the  Pampilla. 
The  Indian  charcoal-burners,  who  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  mountain  and  the 
valley,  have  made  this  place  their  camping-ground  and  erected  their  huts  on  it. 
One  might  take  them  for  a  band  of  {^'ipsies  encamped  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
the  more  so,  because  in  respect  to  their  idiom,*  their  clothing,  and  their  hair,  like 

'They  speak  only  Quiehun,  but  they  undet-fttauil  Spauish.  Tlie  fir«t  uf  these  idio^u^  which  M.  Hnot,  who  con- 
tinued the  Annaltt  of  Mnlt^Brun,  inforran  uh  vtt^  the  Jdinm  of  gallaiitry  and  good  society  at  Uma,  is  not  only 
unosed,  but  is  depreciated  and  turned  into  ridicule,  like  all  eine  that  relates  to  the  numnem  and  customs  of  tfag 
Sierra.  It  would  tiot  be  pntwible  to  find  five  peraona  either  at  Uma,  Areqnipa,  or  any  other  city  of  the  coast, 
moving  in  good  tociety,  abln  to  understand,  much  lean  to  spenk,  Quichua,  unless  thsy  were  originnlly  from  the 
Bieira,  which  they  would  not  care  to  avow  after  aouie  years'  residence  on  the  coast,  but  which  one  diMovers  without 
difficulty  from  their  guttural  accent  and  their  bad  pronunciation  c^  the  Spanish. 
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Uorse-tails,  which  gives  them  a  wild  aspect,  these  Indians  diiTer  entirely  from  the 
mixed  caste  of  Ai*equipa,  with  which  they  always  hold  some  transient  relation  of  a 
business  character. 

A  half  hour's  march  at  the  ordinary  pace  of  a  mule  sufficed  to  traverse  this 
desert,  at  the  end  of  which  commenced  a  zig-zag  road  leading  to  the  height& 
After  a  slow  and  troublesome  ascent,  which  aflforded  time  to  study  the  configuration 
of  the  volcano  (Misti)  and  the  aerial  perspective  of  the  villages  and  cultivated  grounds 
of  the  valley  of  Arequipa,  we  reached  the  tampn  of  Cangallo,  10,654  feet  above  the 
sea;  higher  still,  3040  feet,  we  came  to  a  heap  of  bones  of  horses  and  mules,  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  El  Alto  d^s  hs  Jiue^os,  and  at  length  amved,  bent 
with  fatigue,  with  our  faces  bhie  from  the  efi'ects  of  the  air  and  cold,  at  the  station 
of  Apo,  the  first  lialtiTig-place  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Here  the  travcllei*  who  stops  to  pass  the  night  and  rest  his  l>east8  may  admire 
at  leism-e  the  beauties  of  a  hyperborean  landscape.  Looking  nortliward,  the  ground 
is  concealed  by  hai-d  snow,  the  silent  streams  sleep  under  the  ice,  the  waterfalls  are 
only  a  confused  mass  of  stalactites,  the  crystals  of  which  taper  ofl"  at  their  lower  end. 
Fram  the  north-east  to  the  north-west  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Andes  hover  I'ound 
the  horizon  like  white  phantoms.  ITie  thermometer  marked  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
five  degrees  below  the  fi*oeziiig-point  (Fall). 

This  stiition  of  Apo,  at  which  I  arrived  about  nightfall,  resembles  all  establish^^l 
menta  of  the  kind  in  Peru,  which  are  nothing  but  huts,  of  gi*eatcr  or  less  sizc,^' 
divided  into  two  or  three  apaitments,  and  more  or  less  dilapidated  accortling  to 
their  remoteness  from  civilized  places.  A  square  space,  aub  Jove  c.rudo,  inclosed  by 
stones  piled  on  one  another,  serves  as  stabling  for  the  Iiorses  and  mules.  As  for  the 
travellers  themselves,  they  have  to  manage  as  well  as  they  can  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  hut,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground  if  they  Imvo  neglected  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  mattress  or  a  sheep-skin,  shivering  with  cold  all  the  night,  and 
nsing  as  early  as  possible  to  fly  to  the  fresh  torture  whicli  await«  thorn  at  the  suc- 
ceeding post. 

On  awaking  in  the  moniing  after  liaving  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  this  pro- 
gramme, I  entreated  the  arriero,  who  had  accompanied  me,  and  who  had  been  my 
chamber  comrade,  to  saddle  our  beasts  without  delay.  While  he  obeyed  my  orders 
with  the  no7ir.halant  activity  of  his  profession,  I  went  into  the  kitchen  of  the  estab- 
lishment, where  a  little  fire  of  llama's  dung  (takia)  was  burning,  to  prepare  for 
?nyself  the  cup  of  chocolate  which  invariably  composes  the  breakfast  of  the  traveller 
who  crosses  the  Andes.  Nor  Medina,  my  muleteer,  fini.=?hed  his  task  as  I  swallowed 
the  last  moutliful  of  my  beverage.  We  had  only  to  settle  our  account*  with  the 
postillions,  and  to  get  into  the  saddle.  The  sun  had  risen  in  a  serene  sky;  the  day 
promised  to  be  a  magnificent  one.  We  urged  on  our  mules,  and  soon  left  the  post 
of  Apo  far  behind  us. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  march,  during  which  we  had  ascended  some  hundreds 
of  yards,  I  began  to  feel  a  general  uneasiness,  which  I  attributed  to  the  insufHciency 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure.     This  phenomenon,  which  the  Qnichuas  of  the  moun< 
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lin  heighu  call  the  soroche,  aiid  from  which  they  do  not  themselves  suffer — having 
lungs  one  third  larger  than  those  of  tlie  Eiuopean — is  attributed  by  them  to  some 
mephytic  gas  produced  by  antimony — in  Quichua  sororhe — even  in  places  where  that 
metal  does  not  exist.  A  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  a  dull  pain  in  the  dorsal 
region,  shootings  in  the  head,  nausea  and  giddiness,  sometimes  followed  by  faint- 
ing, are  the  symptoms  of  tliis  singular  malmiy.     I,  however,  did  not  sufier  to  that 
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Nor  Medina,  to  avert  what  my  livid  countenance  and  my  efforts  to  keep 

in  the   saddle  betrayed   I   was   suflering,   gave   me  a  clove   of  garlic,  and   advised 

to   chew   it  as   I   would   a   sugar-plum.     I   obeyed,   but  not   without    grinding 

teeth.     This  antidote,  which   my  Esculapius   pretended   to   be  a  specific  against 

soroche,  not  having  produced  any  effect,  he  advised  me  to  niake  my  nose  bleed 

striking    it    with   my  fist,   which   he   said   would    give  me  instant  relief.     This 

thought  too   heroic   a  remedy,  and   preferred   to  cnmch   another  clove  of  garlic, 

rtwithstanding  the  very  slight  fancy  I  had  for  the  smell  and  taste  of  that  species 

I    of  the  Liliacefe. 

^ft     About  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  and  whether  it  was  that  the  remedy  began  to 
P  operate,  or  whether  my  lungs  became  accustomed  by  degrees  to  the  rarified   air, 
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T  "began  to  feel  better.  Soon  I  was  able  to  talk  with  my  companion  about  the  road 
he  had  taken  to  reach  Cuzco,  the  route  tliat  I  had  marked  out  deviating  from  the 
direct  line  and  from  the  stages  which  divided  it  so  unequally.  The  man  enumerated 
the  various  posts  between  Arequipa  and  Cuzco,  calculated  their  respective  distances. 
and  concluded  by  assuring  me  that  the  Lampa  road  which  1  had  chosen  in  preference 
to  the  common  route,  known  in  the  country  as  the  Carrera  real  de  hs  AntUt, 
possessed  the  disadvantage  of  seven  fewer  stations  and  eighty  more  miles  of  road, 
which  meant,  in  other  words,  that  after  a  hard  day's  work  across  a  diilicult  country, 
the  elevation  of  which  varied  from  l(»,00O  to  18,000  feet,  we  should  find  no  other 
shelter  than  a  shepherd's  miserable  pascana,^  where  we  should  be  compelled  to  sleep 
on  the  floor,  with  scarcely  room  enough  to  stretch  our  legs.  He  ended  by  asking 
why  I  chose  to  go  so  far  about  to  obtain  my  end,  when  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  prefer  the  straight  line  and  the  common  road?  I  told  him  that  as  I  was  about 
to  quit  the  country  never  to  return,  I  did  not  mind  lengthening  my  journey  by 
a  few  leagues  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  priest,  whom  I  had  beard  had  been 
very  skilful  in  cross-breeding  certain  species  of  the  Camelida*.  The  arriei'o  looked  at 
me  with  great  astonished  eyes. 

"Is  it  the  cure  Caljrera  that  monsieur  means?"  he  asked. 

"Precisely,"  said  I.  "That  worthy  priest,  formerly  cumte  of  Macusani  in  the 
province  of  Carabaya,  and  now  domiciled  at  Cabana,  in  the  province  of  Lampa." 

"  And  monsieur  will  go  eighty  miles  to  see  an  old  man  who,  people  say,  is 
a  little  cracked!" 

"My  good  fellow,"  I  replied  to  Nor  Medina,  "he  of  whom  you  speak  so  lightly 
is  one  of  those  men  to  whom,  in  my  country,  they  would  long  since  have  erected 
a  statue  of  bronze,  as  to  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  I  cannot  therefore  regret 
a  journey  of  eighty  miles  to  shake  hands  with  him,  especially  as  I  shall  easily 
i*ecover  the  lost  time  by  shortening  my  stay  at  Cuzco." 

"As  monsieur  pleases,"  said  the  muleteer.  "A  curious  idea,"  he  added  in  a 
lower  tone,  yet  not  so  low  that  1  did  not  hear  the  remark,  though  1  thought  it 
best  to  make  no  reply. 

We  continued  to  push  our  way  through  the  snows,  my  companion  pinching  his 
nose  to  warm  it,  and  1  breathing  on  my  fingers  to  prevent  them  from  being  numbed. 
In  vain  the  grandeur  of  the  horizon,  the  sparkling  blue  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
sense  of  liberty  which  one  respires  with  the  air  on  mountain  heights,  gave  to  the 
landscape  I  know  not  what  of  greatness  and  sublimity,  so  calculated  to  elevate 
the  soul  and  command  enthusiasm.  The  coldness  of  the  temperature  rendered  all 
such  emotion  impossible  to  me.  To  this  grand  book  of  earth  and  heaven  opened 
before  my  eyes  I  would  have  preferred  a  close  chamber  and  the  warmth  of  a  stove. 

The  day  passed  without  a  single  living  thing  having  presented  itself  except  some 
vultures  hovering  high  in  the  air,  or  some  vicugnas  (a  species  of  llama)  on  the 
mountain  slopt>s.  At  five  o'clock  we  discovered,  hidden  in  the  rocks,  the  station 
of  Pachaca,  where  I  proposed  to  pass  the  night.     But  it  is  above  all  wlien  travelling 

*  From  the  Quichtm  verb  paieani,  to  feed  or  poftture. 
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lat  "mnn  proposes  and  God  disposes;"  the  station  was  shut  and  silent,  and  notwith- 
Irtanding  the  outcry  we  made  to  announce  our  arrival  no  postillion  in  tlie  national 
he^d-band  appeared  to  receive  us.  We  were  thus  compelled  to  make  two  stages,  and 
pushing  on  to  ITuallata  we  arrived  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Built  upon  a  solitary  inamelon  surrounded  with  snows  and  precipices,  besieged 
)y  every  wind,  battered  by  every  tempest,  often  shrouded  in  frosty  mists,  this  station 
of  Huallata  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  sites  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  from 
the  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  equator.  Five  times  the  chances  of  my  life  had  led 
me  to  this  wild  spot,  and  each  time  I  regretted  that  I  had  not,  like  Joshua,  the  power 
to  arrest  tlie  sun,  in  order  to  prolong  the  day,  and  to  proceed  further. 
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The  sensation  that  I  now  experienced  was  less  disagreeable  than  formerly.  Fatigue, 
hunger,  and  above  all,  the  drea<l  of  passing  the  night  under  the  stars,  had  disposed 
me  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  The  welcome  of  the  postillions  completed  the 
satisfaction  with  which  I  submitted  to  circumstances.  When  I  had  supped  on  my 
p  of  chocolate  and  toasted  bread  I  entered  the  apartment  kept  for  travellers, 
and  commenced  my  nightly  toilet,  whilst  Nor  Medina  did  his  best  to  stop  the  holes 
and  cracks  in  the  walls.  A  fire  of  llama's  dung  was  kindled  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  and  an  Indian,  for  a  small  remuneration,  undertook  to  watch  it, 
hile  chattering  to  himself,  during  the  night.  Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  our  vestal 
drawers,  we  enjoyed  a  sufficiently  pleasant  temperature.  On  the  morrow  we 
quitted  the  station  of  Huallata  suffering  from  one  of  those  colds  wliich  circle  the 
forehead  with  a  band  of  iron  and  provoke  an  abundant  secretion  of  the  lachrymal 
glands;  and  leaving  on  our  left  the  road  to  Cuzco,  marched  in  the  direction  of  the 
ing  Sim.  After  having  descended  a  succession  of  rapid  slopes  we  came  to  the 
plain  called  the  Pampa  de  los  Cof{/ites  (Sugar-plum  Pampas),  on  account  of 
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the  ground  l)eing  strewn  with  httle  pebbles  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  primitive 
waters.  This  plain,  which  we  crossed  in  two  hours,  is  bounded,  from  north-east 
to  south-east,  by  an  entanglement  of  trachytic  peaks,  rough,  sharp,  and  disordered. 
Under  the  snow  which  partly  covers  them  were  discernible  long  bands  of  yellow, 
black,  and  red,  which  produced  by  contrast  a  singulaj-  effect.  Had  a  painter  tranft^M 
ferred  such  a  scene  to  his  canvas  no  doubt  the  critic  would  have  laughed  in  hi^^ 
face  in  \nrtue  of  that  axiom  so  euphonically  formulated  by  Boileau:  "  Le  vrai  peut 
quelquefois  n'^tre  pas  vTaisemblable  " — The  truth  may  sometimes  not  be  like  truth. 

It  is  possible  to  cross  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  any  season,  since  I  bare 
made  the  journey  some  thirty  or  forty  times  at  various  points,  and  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  Still  the  most  favourable  times  are  the  months  of  April  and 
September.  In  April  the  snow  has  not  yet  fallen,  and  only  appears  in  the  r«giou8 
where  it  is  eternal.  In  September  the  fallen  snow,  which  from  Jmie  to  August  covera 
the  roads,  is  already  meltod,  and  having  Hooded  the  torrents  and  rivers,  is  bearing 
away  its  annual  tribute  to  the  two  oceans. 

As  it  was  now  July,  that  is-  to  say,  the  depth  of  winter,  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  surprised  by  one  of  those  tempests  which  generally  burst  in  the  afternoon,  unless 
the  heavens — and  this  was  little  probable— should  show  themselves  merciful,  on  our 
account,  for  a  day  or  two.  At  this  moment  we  were  traversing  a  stony  and  jagged 
region  where,  had  I  relied  on  my  own  topographical  knowledge,  I  should  most 
certainly  have  lost  my  way;  but  Nor  Medina  was  an  experienced  pilot,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  manceu^Ted  to  pass  the  ravines  and  quagmires  banished  all 
fear  from  my  spirit.  In  narrow  and  perilous  passages  he  went  on  before  without 
speaking,  and  I,  following  him,  imitated  his  silence.  When  the  breadth  of  the 
way  permitted  us  to  keep  side  by  side  we  charmed  away  the  efinui  of  the  joumt7 
by  talking,  not  of  love  and  war,  like  La  M6le  and  the  Count  de  Coconnas,  but  of 
the  probability  of  huding  at  the  end  of  the  day  an  hospitable  cabin  and  something 
to  eat. 

Two  hours  had  passed  when  some  bulging  white  clouds  of  the  kind  which  sailors 
call  "cotton -balls,"  and  the  learned  cirroctimuU,  appeared  floating  in  the  air  like 
a  flock  of  doves.  In  a  few  instants  these  clouds  increased,  closed  up  their  ranks, 
and  at  last  quite  hid  the  face  of  the  sun.  A  storm  was  brewing.  We  looked 
round  for  some  kind  of  shelter,  but  all  was  desolation.  Even  the  mountains  presented 
no  grotto  or  crevice  in  which  we  could  take  refuge.  Then  we  hurried  on  our 
mules,  scarcely  knowing  in  what  direction  to  continue  our  forced  march,  moved 
solely  by  that  apprehension  of  danger,  and  the  need  of  escaping  from  it,  common 
to  all  living  creatures.  At  the  moment  when  our  fast  trot  had  increased  to  a  gallop, 
the  wind  began  to  blow  in  sudden  gusts,  so  that  the  clouds  were  heaped  together 
like  floating  ice  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  river,  and  grew  daik  in  our  faces.  Lightning 
and  thunder  immediately  joining  the  meUe  warned  us  that  the  storm  was  near, 
and  had  the  feet  of  our  beasts  been  gifted  with  the  swiftness  of  Achilles  they  would 
have  tried  in  vain  to  outstrip  it  in  speed. 

Nevertheless  we  continued  to  flee  before  the  tempest,  now  and  then  raising  oiu* 
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heads  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  again  burying  them  ainioyt 
immediately  in  the  immense  wrapper  called  a  tajxicara,  which  everyone  is  obliged 
to  wear  in  these  latitudes.  Meanwhile  the  distant  rumbhngs  of  the  thunder  succeeded 
at  more  frequeut  intervals,  the  lightning  traced  lines  of  fire  in  the  heavens,  the 
clouds  sinking  by  their  own  weight,  approached  rapidly  towards  the  earth,  and  a  livid 
light  illuminated  the  landscape,  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  deep  neutral 
tint  of  the  liorizon. 


"^?^; 
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A  sudden  thunder-clap  filled  us  with  fear  and  made  our  mules  tremble  upon 
»eir  hocks.  The  clouds  bulged  like  overfilled  leathern  bottles,  and  a  shower  of  hail- 
one.s  beat  upon  our  heads.  To  protect  ourselves  as  much  aa  possible  we  huddled  up 
our  cloaks;  our  unhappy  beasts,  unable  to  follow  our  example,  whined  with  the 
lin  caused  by  the  rough  contact  of  the  projectiles  with  their  poor  noses.  We  quite 
pitied  their  condition,  and  did  all  we  could  to  excite  them  by  voice,  spur,  and  bridle. 
^?he  hailstorm  was  succeeded  by  a  fall  of  snow,  such  as  one  never  witnesses  but 
this  elevation.  It  fell  so  fast  and  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to"  see  ten  steps 
advance.  In  an  instant  the  whole  landscape  was  wrapped  iu  one  great  winding- 
sbeet;  the  mules  profited  by  the  stupefaction  we  felt  to  slacken  their  pace  and 
proceed  to  their  own  liking.  We  had  thus  felt  oiu*  way  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  a  dark  mass  seemed  to  cross  the  moving  curtain  of  snow.     "God  be  praised  I" 
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exclaimed  Nor  Medina,  drawing  i*cin  by  the  side  of  this  construction,  of  which  1 
could  not  yet  divine  the  character.  As  I  approached  he  cried  out  to  me  to  dismount, 
I  obeyed  with  the  more  promptitude  seeing  that  the  door  of  this  lodge  was  wide 
open,  only  it  was  so  low,  that  to  enter  I  was  obliged  to  go  on  my  knees.  In  the 
meanwhile  Nor  Medina  relieved  the  mules  of  their  harness,  which  he  covered  with 
a  waxed  cloth  (or  oil-akin),  aud  gliding  through  the  cat's  liole  very  soon  rejoined 
rae.     The  snow  continued  to  fall  like  pressed  wool 

The  shelter  we  had  found  so  opportunely  was  an  edifice  formed  of  enormous 
blocks,  and  covei-ed  in  with  a  single  stone.  A  little  window  looking  eastward,  at  about 
a  man's  height,  scarcely  lighted  the  interior.  This  sepulchre,  for  such  it  was,  might 
measure  ten  feet  on  each  aide  by  eight  feet  in  height.  Its  walls,  sloped  in  the  Egyptian 
manner,  and  of  tremeiiflous  thickness,  had  probably  seen  mauy  centuries  and  endured 
many  tempests.  I  asked  ray  guide  what  he  thonght  of  this  sepulchre,  and  if  any 
tradition  attiiched  to  it.  Bnt  the  snow  which  had  soaked  through  the  man's  clothes 
had  dried  up  his  habitual  loquacity;  he  replied  with  a  yawn,  "It  was  the  work  of 
the  heathen  Aymaras."  1  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  reply;  but  reflecting 
that  it  might  happen  to  me,  as  to  so  many  others,  to  tell  a  traveller's  story  to  the 
public,  and  i*eflecting  fiu-ther  that  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  with  Nor  Medina's 
laconic  explanation,  T  used  my  flint  and  steel,  lighted  a  bit  of  wax-caudle,  and 
wrote  the  following  lines: — 

"When  the  Cliildi-en  of  the  Sun  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the  great  Aymara  nation 
possessed  the  country  which  extends  from  Lampa  to  the  frontiers  of  Desaguadero, 
and  comprises  under  the  name  of  Collao  the  region  of  the  Pnnas,  or  plateaux 
situated  eastward  of  the  chain  of  the  Western  Andes.  In  various  parts  of  this  country, 
which  is  some  270  miles  in  length  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  90  miles,  were 
temples,  palaces,  and  monuments  of  various  kinds,  some  intact,  some  already  in 
ruins,  the  architecture  and  statuary  of  which  bore  witness  to  an  advanced  state  of 
civilization.  The  Aymaras,  who  ascribed  to  these  constructions  a  very  remote  date, 
attributed  them  to  the  CoUahuas,  whose  deacendents  they  boasted  themselves  to  be. 
According  to  them,  that  nation  had  come  from  a  far-distant  country,  situated  to  the 
north  of  Peru,  and  had  occupied  diflerent  places  for  a  long  period  before  advancing 
to  the  region  of  the  Peruvian  plateaux,  which  in  memory  of  them  had  since  borne 
the  name  of  Collao.  These  ancestors  of  the  Aymaras,  so  to  speak  of  them,  believed, 
according  to  hieroglyphic  pictures,  of  which  their  chiefs  alone  possessed  the  secret, 
that  previous  to  the  sun  which  gave  them  light  there  had  been  four  others  which 
were  successively  extinguished  by  a  flood,  an  earthquake,  a  general  break  up,  and  a 
great  tempest  which  annihilated  at  the  same  time  all  created  beings.  After  the 
disappearance  of  the  fourth  sun  the  world  had  been  immersed  in  darkness  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  the  midst  of  that  profound  night,  and  ten  years  before  the  appearance 
of  a  fifth  sun,  the  human  race  was  regenerated.  The  great  Creator,  when  he  formed 
anew  a  man  and  a  woman,  created  also  this  fifth  sun,  which  had  lasted  already  a 
thousand  years.  This  astrological  fiction,  which  the  Aymaras  derived  from  the 
Collahuas  and  which  lias  served  as  the  basis  of  a  particular  system  of  cosmogony, 
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as  comraoii  to  the  whole  group  of  peoples  speaking  the  same  language :  the  Toltecs, 
e  Cicimecs,  the  Nahuatlaques,  the  Acolhues,  the  Tlascaltecs,  the  Aztecs,  &c.,  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  oui*  era,  inhabited  the  country  of  Anahuac  in  New  Spain. 
These  peoples  are  said  to  have  received  their  civilization,  their  architecture,  their 
ijuipos,'  and  their  hieroglyphics  from  the  Olmecs  and  the  Xicalanques,  two  powerful 
nations  who  preceded  them,  and  who  themselves  boasted  of  their  high  antiquity. 

"To  return  to  our  Aymaras.  The  establishment  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  as  it  caused 
a  displacement  of  most  of  the  Andean  nations,  so  it  dispossessed  this  people  of 
the  country  which  it  had  so  long  occupied.  In  the  time  of  the  second  emperor, 
Sinchi-Roca,  it  had  abandoned  the  Condesmym^  of  Cuzco,  and  had  withdrawn  more 
and  more  w^cstward  to  escape  from  the  domination  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun. 
The  thinl  Inca,  Lloque-Yupauqui,  carried  bis  arms  into  that  part  of  Collao  of  which 
e  Lake  of  Titicaca  and  its  monuments  are  the  historic  centre.  Occupied  in  sub- 
jugating the  Aymaras  established  in  the  south,  he  left  in  peace  such  of  them  as  lived 
to  the  west.  Mayta-Capac,  his  successor,  attacked  them  at  two  opposite  points  of 
iheii'  territory.  Having  subdued  the  Aymaras  of  Tiahuanacu  in  Upper  Peru,  he 
marched  against  those  of  Parihuanacocha  (the  Flamingo  lake),  situated  almost  under 
e  fifteenth  degree,  and  they  also  fell  under  subjection  to  him. 

"This  circle  of  conquests,  successively  enlarged  by  each  emperor,  and  touching  at 
e  several  points  indicated  above,  had  pushed  towards  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
e  Aymaras  who  were  still  free.  Some  families  of  that  nation  were  stopped  from 
vancing  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  western  valleys,  where  their  relics  are  still 
found."'  Others  were  driven  as  far  as  the  soa,  where  they  mixed  with  the  fish-eating 
tribes  who  at  that  epoch  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  ocean  between  the  fourteenth  and 
e  twenty-fourth  degrees  of  latitude.*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  conquests  of  the 
ca  Capac-Yu]:)anqui  extending  even  to  Chili,  and  cansing  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  these  peoples,  the  Aymaras  disappeared  with  them  from  the  littoral;  only  those 
individuals  of  that  nation  who  had  previously  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  Incaa  cou- 
inued  to  occupy  in  the  Sierra  a  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  their  fathers.  At 
esent  we  count  about  200,000  of  these  indigenes  spread  along  the  Bolivia- Peruvian 
frontier,  and  in  the  seven  departments  of  Higher  Peru. 

"Among  the  ancient  customs  of  that  nation,  a  custom,  so  singular  that  it  may  assist 
the  ethnographer  to  recover  the  traces  of  its  passage  across  the  two  continents,  was 
that  of  deforming  the  skull  at  birth,  giving  it  a  conical  form,  by  means  of  boards 
padded  with  cotton  and  compressed  by  ligatures.     The  skeletons  of  Aymaras,  found 


^The  qvipct,  or  straotU  of  coloured  wool,  whicii  the  Feravians  nwd  to  record  their  datea  and  traditjotm,  -km  not 
invented  by  them,  na  bo  long  mipponed.  It  wab  lued  by  the  Can&rlmna,  and  wiu  known  to  tliE>  Chinese  at  r  very  remote 
period.  It  wu  a1m>  tiMd  by  the  uationa  of  Mexico,  referred  to  in  the  text,  by  whom  it  was  called  nepoAitaUxitnTt. 
(See  Bottitrini.) 

*  From  the  Qaiohua  atnti  (west)  and  Myu  (direction):  oue  of  the  four  dirimoua  of  tlte  ompire  eatablisbed  by 
ico-Capac. 
*The  Aymara  oeaaary,  the  exJjt«Qce  of  which  we  are  the  5nit  to  make  known,  in  nitnated  at  the  difltance  of  a  few 

^Hm  8.S.E.  of  Hay,  in  the  midst  of  the  zone  of  trachjtic  ashm,  which  eztendu  from  that  port  to  the  entrance  of  thv 
_vitl]ey  of  Tambo,  called  the  Arenal. 

*  The  Qttrllctu  (now  QuUcai),  the  Moqw/iuajt,  the  Uipis,  and  the  Chancm  (jtov  Chai^oi). 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  degrees,  are 
perfectly  recognizable  by  their  oblong  or  egg-shaped  heads.     An  egg,  of  which  one  enfi, 
should  form  the  face,  wonld  give  an  exact  idea  of  their  shape. 

"The  mode  of  burial  practised  by  these  Indians,  at  the  epoch  of  tlieir  splendour, 
was  also  very  strange,  and  unlike  anything  found  among  the  nations  of  South  America. 


^^-'- 


i:(TkRioR  or  ait  atmara   orclpa. 


Their  tombs,  called  chidpas,  have  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyi-aniid  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high.  This  pyramid,  constructed  of  unbaked  bricks  {i^pias),  was  fonued 
in  several  retreating  courses,  recalling  by  its  general  configuration  the  Mexican 
Uocallis,  the  first  idea  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  temple 
of  BeL  Sometimes?  the  tombs  of  the  Aymaras  were  simple  monuments  of  Cyclopean 
structure  covered  with  a  single  stone,  and  forming,  in  the  interior,  a  square  chamber — 
such  as  that  wherein  i  wriie  these  lines — with  a  low  entrance,  and  a  little  window 
looking  to  the  rising  sun.  Sometimes,  again,  these  tombs  took  the  form  of  an  obelisk, 
the  elevation  of  which,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  was  twice  the  dimensions 
of  their  base.  These  were  covered  with  an  inclined  roof,  and  built  of  mud.  Eacli 
tomb  of  the  kind  was  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a  dozen  individuals,  whose  bodies, 
embalmed  with  the  Ckenopodiuvi  nmhronoides  of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  and  clothed  in 
their  own  garments  or  wrapped  in  a  sack  woven  with  the  leaves  of  the  totora,  and  sloped 
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Y  to  let  the  face  appear,  were  seated  in  a  circle,  their  feet  touching;  one  another, 
^8embHng  the  felly  of  a  wheel.  Each  of  the  dead  had  near  him,  inidei-  the  pretence 
>f  provisions  and^hovisehold  ntensils,  some  ypikos  of  mai/e,  a  jug  uf  chicha,  a  bowl, 
id  a  spoon.  If  it  was  a  man,  they  added  to  these  ohjccts  a  sling,  a  inacana  or  club, 
lunting  or  fishing  implements,  and  a  weft  of  wool.  If  a  woman,  they  placed  near 
ler  a  basket  made  of  the  stalks  of  jarava,  some  balls  of  llama's  wool,  and  a  few 
shuttles  and  knittinj^-needles  made  of  the  long  black  thorns  of  the  Cactus  qvinco.^ 
When  onco  this  tomb  was  in  possession  of  the  number  of  guests  it  was  meant  to 
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mtain  it  was  closed  up,  the  window  alone  being  left  open,  probably  with  the  idea 
_lhat  passers-by  might  look  in  and  perhaps  derive  instruction  and  consolation  ftoxa 

^  Itt  tlie  hillock*  of  L'ocot«ii,  of  Taialio,  aiid  of  M^jUlouea,  iti  the  neigh bourliood  of  Iquiqur,  iu  the  Siorro  of  Ar&a, 
and  other  placM  near  the  ooMt,  Are  many  liuacaa  or  burial-pUoea  of  Chaago,  Ayntai^  and  Qin'cbim  IndinuB,  rlnting  from 
«  period  anterior  to  the  Spanish  cocqueat,  in  which  we  find  ot>jeota  of  the  %axn»  nature.  The  natiunttlity  of  th*? 
maniniiefl  is  appareot  at  first  8i^ht.  both  from  the  construction  of  the  huncas  in  which  they  are  found,  .ind  frora  th<> 
positioc  of  the  bodies^  ThD»,  the  hnaou  of  the  Changoa  are  as  much  *9>  eig'ht  feet  hif;h  inside,  and  the  dead  are  laid 
apon  their  backs.  Thooe  of  the  Armani  are  circular  cavities,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  corpse,  wrapped  in  a  woollen 
maoUe,  a  mat,  or  a  sack  made  of  muheH,  iB  fltmply  nealed.  Tlie  hu.icas  of  tha  Qiiichtwn,  winch  are  ecArcely  four  feet 
high,  are  of  an  ellipAoidal  figure,  ani)  lined  in  the  interinr  with  Rmall  fl.it  r>toneR.  The  ci)r]Me  in  plnctni  like  \\  child  in 
ita  mocher'a  womb ;  that  in  to  nay,  aquattfng  npon  ita  heela,  )t«  kneee  raised  to  the  level  of  the  chin,  its  elbows  reeling  upon 
tbe  thighs,  and  ila  fingera  doubled  up  againat  the  eyes. 

The  tiarm^nta  and  tbe  woollen  ti!(sue<i  which  envelop  theae  oiunimieH,  aa  well  aa  the  articW  pUced  near  them,  an? 
in  all  caaee  very  much  alike,  and  are  coaraety  tnade.     In  moBt  of  the  huacAs  we  have  found  ttpikee  of  maize,  nud  what 

0DC«  chicha.  The  grain  had  become  the  colour  of  old  mahogany,  but  it  preserved  ita  gloaa.  The  little  chichn  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eanUiro*,  made  of  baked  clay  and  hermetically  sealed,  had  acquired  the  oolour  and  coo- 
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the  calm  spectacle  of  the  dead,  seated  side  by  side,  auil,  so  to  apeak,  regarding  each 
other  Avith  hollow  eyes.  Every  moniing  the  rising  sun  darted  a  golden  ray  into  the 
interior  of  these  sepulchres,  and  warmed  for  a  moment,  without  reanimating,  the 
yellow  pai'chments  which  once  were  men.  Some  of  these  chulpas  exist  still,  but 
empty  and  desecrated.  French,  Euglisli,  Germans,  have  with  one  accord  broken 
into  these  monuments,  and  the  mummies  which  they  inclose,  disturbed  from  the 
rest  of  ages,  have  been  transported  into  the  museums  of  Europe,  where  they  grin  in 
some  glazed  show-case  awaiting  the  day  of  re^uiTection-     .     .     .     ." 

As  I  finished  writing  the  last  word.  Nor  Medina,  who  had  kept  his  eye  on  tlie 
weather,  told  me  the  snow  had  ceased  falling,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  resume  om 
journey.  It  was  four  o'clock.  We  went  to  mount  our  beasts,  whose  manes,  stiffened 
with  frost,  recall  to  mind  the  horses  of  Odin  Hrimfaxi  and  Skinfaxi  with  frozen  hair. 
The  poor  beasts  had  not  moved  from  the  spot  where  we  left  them.  My  guide  patted 
their  flanks  to  console  them  for  the  wretched  quarter  of  an  hour  tliey  had  passeti. 
Then,  having  saddled  and  bridled  them,  we  were  soon  far  from  the  Aymara  sepulchre. 

After  an  hour's  march  I  discovered  on  ray  right,  hidden  by  the  unduhitions  of  the 
jfn)und,  a  pretty  river  winding  its  joyful  way  among  the  rocks  which  it  fringed  with 
a  border  of  foam.  I  pointed  it  out  to  Nor  Medina,  who  told  me  it  was  the  same 
thread  of  water  that  T  had  seen  bubbling  from  tiie  hollow  of  a  rock  near  the  .station 
of  Apo.  A  course  of  sixty  miles  in  the  midst  of  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  had  worked 
this  prodig}'.  '"  So  are  born  and  so  grow  societies  and  empires,"  said  I  to  ray  guide; 
who  smiled  his  approbation. 

The  road  we  were  following  presently  wound  along  by  the  river,  so  that  we  kept 
close  to  its  banks.  In  places  destitute  of  stones,  it  spread  its  water  deliciously  over  a 
bed  of  quartzose  sand,  so  white,  so  fine,  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  that  for  a  moment  I 
was  tempted  to  dismount,  to  take  off  my  shoes,  and  wade  in  it  to  the  unknown  gulf 
into  which  it  flowed.  The  day  however,  which  already  drew  near  its  end,  prevented  me 
from  giving  effect  to  this  idea.  I  contented  myself  with  dipping  into  it,  by  the  aid  of 
a  bit  of  pack-thread,  the  tin  pot  which  when  travelling  served  me  at  once  for  a  glass,  a 
bowl,  and  a  cup,  and  I  drank  some  draughts  of  its  limpid  and  icy  water. 

As  there  was  no  station  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  even  a  shepherd's  hut,  where  we 
could  pass  the  night,  and  as  the  hamlet  of  Compuerta — the  only  inhabited  place,  as 
my  guide  said — was  still  some  leagues  distant,  we  urged  our  beasts  to  a  lively  pace. 
The  storm  of  the  afternoon  had  cleared  off,  and  left  no  trace  in  the  heavens.  Nothing 
stained  the  immense  vault  of  azure,  save  that  the  setting  sun  tinged  it  with  an  orange 
purple.  Proceeding  on  our  road  we  came  to  a  lagune,  .something  less  than  a  mile  in 
circumference,  on  the  borders  of  which  grew  large-leaved  totoras  {Jvncus  peruiyianut). 
That  "  drop  of  limpid  water  which  glassed  the  heavens,"  as  the  poet  says,  served  as  the 
home  of  several  kinds  of  aquatic  birds,  such  as  grebes,  divers  (Colymbidw),  and  teals, 
which  sported  and  quacked  at  each  other  as  they  prepared  for  rest  A  sluice  at  the 
outlet  of  this  basin  allowed  its  surplus  water  to  flow  into  a  ravine  which  communicated 
with  tlie  river.  Two  hundred  paces  from  this  lagune  I  discovered  another  exactly  like 
it,  but  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  watercourse  which  we  were  following.     Nor 
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Mediua  waii  particular  in  oxplaiiiiug  to  me  that  beyond  these  two  lagunes — the  first  of 
which  was  called  the  Lake  of  Gold  (CoHcocJui),  and  the  secoad  the  Lake  of  Silver 
\{Colquecodui) — the  river,  which  we  had  seen  to  take  its  rise  at  Apo,  and  which  even 
then  was  called  the  Rio  de  Cuevilla,  took  the  name  of  the  Kio  de  Cumpuerta.  1  noted 
the  fact,  and  just  as  T  questioned  the  man  il*  the  hamlet  of  Compuerta  was  yet  far 
'disl;irit,  he  showed  me,  at  some  bowshots  from  the  second  la^'uiie,  a  gi'oup  of  ruined 
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houses  backed  by  a  hilL  We  crossed  the  river  on  a  sand-bank,  which  seemed  to  be 
placed  there  expressly  to  facilitate  the  passage  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  and 
directed  our  steps  towards  these  houses,  which,  from  their  tumble-down  appearance, 
one  could  not  have  supposed  to  be  inhabited,  if  the  thread  of  smoke  which  rose  from 
;the  roof  of  one  of  them  had  not  revealed  the  presence  of  man. 

At  the  noise  made  by  our  arrival  the  door  of  the  smoking  house  opened,  and  the 
bead  of  a  woman  appeared.  She  regJirded  us  with  a  scared  look,  but  apparently  re- 
ias8iu*ed  by  our  pacific  exterior,  asked  my  guide  what  good  wind  had  blown  him  here; 
jas  for  me,  I  obtained  no  more  notice  than  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  bags  carried  by 
our  mules.  However,  I  was  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  the  Quichuas,  and  this 
■indifference  did  not  trouble  me.  After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  this  woman,  my 
.^^de  requested  me  to  dismount,  and  seek  for  a  room  in  the  house  that  would  suit  me. 
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I  looked  at  the  ludiati  to  judge  by  her  expressiou  if  she  were  agreeable  to  this  or  uot 
As  soon  as  she  caught  my  eye  she  faced  about  and  turned  her  back  upon  me. 
"  Silence  gives  consent,"  I  said  to  myself,  aa  I  passed  her  haughtily  and  entered. 

That  which  Nor  Medina — no  doubt  from  regard  for  the  sex — had  called  a  house 
was  a  square  space,  black,  smoky,  and  sordid.  Tattered  garments  were  everywhere 
lianging  from  the  rafters.     The  original  colour  of  these  rags  was  hid  under  a  covering 
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of  soot.  A  fire  of  llamas'  dung  was  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  spreading  an 
odour  like  musk,  which,  added  to  the  thick  smoke  it  emitted,  offended  both  sight  and 
smell.  A  pot  placed  before  the  fire  indicated  that  some  kind  of  supper  was  in  pre- 
jiaration.  I  lifted  the  cover,  and  saw  one  of  those  broths  composed  of  water  and  the 
dour  of  maize,  which  the  Indians  highly  relish  in  defect  of  anything  better.  To  me  il 
seemed  but  poor  stuff.  I  di^iw  a  stool  before  the  fire,  and  while  I  reflected,  as  1 
stirred  up  the  embers,  on  the  meagre  fare  which  awaited  me,  a  cock  which  was  roosting 
in  a  corner  of  the  hut  began  to  crow.  I  started  up  at  this  unusual  sound,  and  signing 
to  Nor  Medina,  who  entered  just  then  followed  by  the  Indian,  he  came  near  me. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  ilagtia"  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  showing  him  the  Lacedeemonian 
broth  that  was  stewing  in  the  pot,  "  but  the  cock  I  heard  crow  just  now  is  exactly  to 
my  mind:  is  it  possible,  do  you  think,  to  get  it  for  supper?" 
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"  Nothing  is  more  easy,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  low  lone.  Then  turniug  to  the 
Oman,  ** Mamita,'*  said  he,  "go  and  see  if  the  mules  are  all  right."  She  went  out, 
d  returned  in  a  minute  or  two  to  utter  a  cry  of  rage  at  the  sight  of  Nor  Medina 
seated  before  the  fire,  his  legs  wide  apart,  and  in  the  act  of  plucking  her  favourite 
rooster,  whose  jugular  ho  had  already  cut. 

"Mamita,"  ho  said,  in  reply  to  her  cry  of  rage,  "this  fowl  is  very  thin." 
'* Monster!"  she  cried  in  t^uichua,  "dog  of  a  M^tis,  thief,  murderer!     To  kill  a 
cock  that  I  myself  i-eared,  and  that  told  the  time  so  well  by  his  crowing.     What  had 
e  poor  thing  done  to  you?"    And  tliereupon  she  began  to  cry. 
"Silence!  woman/'  said  Nor  Medina,  gi'avely.     "llic  elatfua  that  you  were  cooking 
not  to  the  taste  of  this  traveller,  and  as  it  was  absolutely  necos-sary  he  should 
ve  something  to  cat,  your  old  rooster  will  have  the  honoiu*  of  satistyiiig  liis  hunger, 
sides  we  mean  to  pay  you  for  the  skinny  brute!     How  much  may  it  be  worth? 
real?    Two  reals?" 

The  Indian,  accustomed  like  others  of  her  caste  to  exactions,  often  accompanied 
with  violence,  from  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  appeared  so  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  being  i-eimbursed  for  what,  till  then,  people  had  contented 
themselves  with  taking  fi-om  her,  that  her  tears  suddenly  ceased.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  siugidar  manner  in  which  she  looked  at  Nor  Medina,  it  was  evident  she  thought  the 
offer  -was  made  in  derision;  so  to  end  her  anxiety,  I  took  from  my  pocket  a  piece  of 
four  reals,  and  putting  it  in  her  hand,  begged  her  to  excuse  the  rough  maimers  of  my 
uide.  She  receive<l  the  money  with  a  sort  of  doubtful  astonishment,  turned  it  over 
d  over,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  it  was  not  bad ;  then,  convinced  of  the  goodness 
of  the  metal,  she  smiled,  and  sUpjted  it  into  the  hem  of  her  petticoat 

"In  fact,"  said  slie,  drying  her  eyes,  "it  is  better  so:  the  apuhualpacuita  [literally, 
^ord  of  hens  \  prevented  Juan  from  sleeping,  and  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  wrung 
neck."  And  to  show  the  muleteer  that  she  bore  him  no  malice,  she  sat  down  by 
side,  took  one  wing  of  the  fowl,  aiid  set  to  work  plucking  it,  while  Nor  Medina 
!evoted  himself  to  the  other.  Thanks  to  their  emulation,  the  cock  was  soon  desjjuilt'd 
of  his  coat  of  many  coloui's,  suiged,  cleaned,  dismembered,  and  thrown  into  an  earthen 
pan  which  the  woman  furnished  with  the  best  grace,  as  she  did  also  some  beef-dripping, 
and  some  onions  which  she  took  out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall  that  appeared  to  serve  as  a 
larder.  A  few  pleasant  words  whiuh  I  addressed  to  her  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
and  two  or  three  friendly  slaps  on  the  back  which  Nor  Medina  gave  her,  restored  to 
the  Indian  all  her  good  humour. 

While  my  supper  was  cooking  the  sonnd  of  voices  was  heard  without.  "  That  is 
nan  and  his  friends  come  from  the  mine,"  said  the  woman.  As  she  finished  speaking  the 
door  opened,  and  four  Indians  enveloped  to  the  eyes  in  their  striped  ponchos  entered. 
At  the  sight  of  the  strangers  they  could  not  hide  a  gi*imace ;  but  Nor  Medina  having 
welcomed  them  home,  and  the  wonum  having  shown  her  husband  the  half-piaster 
which  she  had  received,  their  physiognomies,  for  a  moment  hostile,  brightened,  and 
they  smiled  in  unison.  Whilst  the  Indians  took  oif  their  cloaks  the  woman  lighted 
e  of  those  resinous  toi-ches,  done  up  in  the  spathe  of  the  banana-tree,  and  which 
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they  obtain  from  tlic  eastftrn  valleys.  In  its  light— though,  by  the  way,  it  emitted' 
more  smoke  than  Hame — the  Quichuas,  seated  on  the  ground,  took  from  their  walletci 
a  wooden  porringer,  which  they  handed  to  the  hostess,  and  which  she  filled  to  the 
brim  with  smoking  (Usgua. 

Then  commenced  a  most  amusing  imntomime,  the  notion  of  which  would  have 
delighted  Pierrot-Debureau.  Each  Indian,  on  receiving  his  full  porringer,  balanced  it 
on  the  tips  of  his  five  tingers,  then  making  it  revolve,  began  to  sup  that  portion 
the  soup  whicli  had  been  slightly  cooled  by  its  contact  with  tlie  wood,  'ilic  ilextorous 
rapidity  with  which  thest;  honest  fellows  manueuvred  their  Vtowls,  the  twinkling  of  their 
eyes,  and  tlie  phiy  of  physiognomy  whicli  accompanied  the  operation,  combined  to  fonoj 
a  spectacle  so  new  and  curious,  that  while  1  watched  it  1  quite  forgot  1  had  eate 
nothing  since  the  morning. 

The  fact  however  was  recalled  to  me  by  Nor  Medina's  announcement  that  supper 
was  ready.  lie  had  spread  my  saddle-cloth  on  the  gi'ound  like  a  table-cloth,  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  the  earthen  dish  and  its  contents,  shai'pencd  a  piece  of  wood  to 
serve  as  a  fork,  and  provided  a  jug  of  iced  water.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  to 
work.  My  repast  finished,  and  observing  that  my  muleteer  was  disposed  to  appro- 
priate all  tluit  was  left  of  the  supper,  I  desii-ed  him  to  ofler  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
as  a  token  of  my  perfect  esteem,  a  portion  of  the  fowl  whose  tough  tlcsh  had  made  my 
jaws  ache.  The  man  eageily  obeyed,  only  instead  of  a  wing  or  a  thigh  which  I  had 
wished  to  see  him  (»ttcr  my  hostess,  it  wa-s  the  wreck  of  the  carcass  that  the  rascal  gave 
her,  which  however  she  sucked  with  evident  pleasure. 

"  Poor  iipuhualpacuna,"  said  she,  ua  she  Ucked  her  fingers,  "  if  anything  coultl 
console  it  now,  it  would  be  to  thiidi  it  had  been  eaten  by  a  Spanish  eavalierl"  ^H 

The  sitting  soon  came  to  an  end.  Tho  Quichuas,  after  consulting  together  in  a  low^^ 
tone,  disappeared,  .saluting  us  with  Quedense  con  f>tos — licst  with  God!  By  the 
inmimaging  which  followed  in  the  adjoining  hut,  I  concluded  they  had  bestowed  them- 
selves there  for  the  night,  and  had  given  us  entire  possession  of  the  apartment  wc 
occupied.  This  was  confirmed  when  the  woman,  having  added  some  handfnls  of  fuel 
to  the  fire  which  was  on  the  point  of  going  out,  went  to  rejoin  her  husband.  Left  to 
ourselves,  we  spread  our  skin-cloaks  at  some  little  distance  from  the  hearth,  and  threw 
ourselves  upon  them  with  all  our  clothes  on.  In  five  minutes  we  were  sleeping  like  the 
blessed. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey.  The  ground  fell  away 
rapidly  from  west  to  east.  The  landscape  which  lay  at  our  feet  was  concealed  by 
a  thick  white  fog,  the  borders  of  which  were  feebly  illumined  by  the  rising  sim. 
In  the  measure  we  descended  the  fog  Ufted,  and  very  soon  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  plateau  stood  out  well  defined  and  clear,  whilst  the  heavens  were  veiled  by  a 
thick  mass  of  vapours.  After  a  moment  these  vapours  began  to  move  in  masses 
that  rolled  over  one  another,  and  from  opaque  white  changed  to  transparent  red; 
then  the  immense  curtain  was  rent,  and  we  beheld  in  all  their  splendour  the  ethereal 
blue  and  the  orb  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  distance  from  Compuerta  to  Cabana,  which  we   intended  to  reach   before 
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nighty  is  estimated  at  six  leiigues;  but  these  six  Hispano-American  leagues  are  equal 
to  nine  French  leagues,  or  twenty-seven  miles.  Moreover,  the  landscape,  a  verj- 
unimpressive  one,  offered  nothing  to  the  casual  observer  but  short  grass  and  stonos, 
so  that  the  tourist  in  search  of  recreation  would  more  likely  have  found  himself 
wearied  to  death  with  its  monotony.  Not  so,  the  learned  devotee  of  Flora  or  of  Cybele. 
For  him  there  was  no  lack  of  subjects  for  delighted  admiration.  Tlianks  to  the 
spectacles  he  habitually  wears,  which  enlarge  objects,  and  occasionally  make  them 
appear  double,  he  discovers  in  the  grass  beautifully  branched  fragosas  of  Uliputian 
size,  little  stemless  flowerets,  gentians,  wei^neHas,  lonsas,  lysipomias,  lobelias,  &c.,  for 
e  most  part  white,  justifying  the  local  saying,  Oro  en  la  costa  y  j'liita  en  la  sierra} 
If  fi'oni  the  vegetable  kin^dum  the  same  learned  traveller  turns  to  the  mineral, 
where  the  tourist  sees  nothing  but  stones,  there  is  visible  to  him,  always  aided  by 
his  spectacles,  mighty  masses  of  U-appean  por])hyry,  composed  of  nitrous  feldspar  and 

Iamphibolite,  in  which  he  recognizes  the  chanicter  of  the  materials  employed  by  the 
Bicas  in  their  beautiful  constructions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
I  As  it  was  neither  in  the  character  of  a  savan  nor  that  of  a  tourist  that  T  was 
travelling,  but  as  a  man  occupied  with  his  own  afl'uii's,  I  neither  looked  for  discoveries 
nor  for  diversion  in  the  landscape.  All  my  attention  was  concentrated  upon  my 
mule,  urging  him  on  by  voice  and  spur,  while  listening,  without  replying,  to  the 
—perpetual  chatter  of  my  guide. 
^K  Since  leading  Compuerta  we  had  kept  steadily  along  by  the  river  bank,  with  the 
^Kew  of  avoiding  the  mountains  and  declivities  that  lay  in  the  direct  line  to  Cabana. 
Tliis  had  been  decided  on  by  Nor  Medina,  not  out  of  consideration  for  me,  as  one 
might  have  thought,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  beasts,  who,  lie  said,  were  almost  done  np 
with  these  perpetual  transitions  from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith.  Any  one  else  in  my 
place  wouM  have  remonstrated,  and  compelled  the  worthy  muleteer  to  follow  the 
ore  direct  line,  ns|)ecially  as  the  curve  of  the  road  we  were  following  lengthened  a 
ttle  the  stage.  My  amour  propre,  however,  prevented  me  from  grnnibting.  I  feared 
give  the  honest  man  occasion  to  laugh  at  a  traveller  who  sbuuld  complain 
f  a  league  more  or  less  of  road,  when  he  had  himself  gone  eighty  miles  out  uf  the 
ay  to  gratify  a  mere  whim. 
The  sun  rose  high;  hour  after  hour  passed  by.  The  river  of  Compuerta  changed  its 
course  from  south-east  to  east,  and  then  north.  The  ground  fell  away  in  a  more 
ided  slope.  At  that  moment,  to  speak  nantically,  we  were  off  Chuonytu,  at 
e  distance  of  forty-five  miles  from  which  stretched  the  immense  basin  of  the  I^ke  of 
iticaca,  and  if  there  had  been  a  liigh  mountain  at  hand  we  might  have  looked  from  its 
mrait  upon  the  sacred  lagune,  the  tlurtoen  isles  dotted  over  its  surface,  and  the 
fourteen  rivers  which  assist  to  swell  its  waters.  In  the  impossibility  of  delighting  my 
oyes  with  the  spectacle  of  that  alpine  sea,  by  turns  so  calm  and  so  furious,  the  eleva- 
tion of  which  is  nearly  12,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  two  oceans,  I  recalled  to 

'  Ooid  on  bU  cixut  and  tQvtr  in  the  rierra.  AltDOst  nil  Ute  flowers  which  grow  in  siRfat  of  the  Pacific  Occwi,  and 
which  &re  of  the  Atttr,  Hdiantkv*,  Hitracivmy  Actinen^  tiDtl  Chr}/»anth«mum  chiuvciere,  are  in  fact  of  a  golden-jellow  oolour  ; 
vhOo  (hose  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Sierra  are  Bilver-white. 
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minil,  day  by  day,  the  liappy  time  when  I  wandered  without  care  on  these  bauks, 
seeking  to  surprise  in  their  aquatic  sports^  but  never  finding  them,  the  "green  spider," 
the  "gyrinus"  (a  species  of  water-beetle),  and  the  "bearded  tritou,"  of  wtiich  Father 
Valera  speaks  in  his  Ifistoire  Naturelle  du  Perou.  I  remembered,  too,  how  rainly  I 
had  rummaged  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  to  find  the  Pobignnium  amphiffium, 
mentioned  by  tlie  same  learned  writer;  and  how,  dLsappointod  in  my  fniitless  researcbes, 
I  had  stopped  to  crunch  a  biscuit,  or  make  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  w!iite  and  black 
sti^nes  on  the  river  side.  AUis !  that  the  memory  of  the  past  should  bring  with  it  so 
much  that  is  sad  iind  melaucholy. 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  for  ever  these  elevated  regions,  about  which  many  closet 
savans  had  written  so  learnedly  without  having  seen  them,  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  them 
by  every  bond  of  habit  and  sympathy.  1  would  gladly  have  carried  in  my  hand,  as 
Charlemagne  carries  his  globe,  this  historic  country,  of  which  the  ancient  civilization  of 
India,  in  its  march  round  the  world,  had  made  a  centre  of  light.  With  what  ethnogra- 
phical fervour,  with  what  aj-cha^ological  enthusiasm,  T  could  have  deposited  it  in  some 
European  museum,  under  a  glass  case,  in  order  that  our  savans,  by  studying  it  close 
at  hand,  might  agree,  once  for  all,  as  to  its  origin  and  history ! 

These  meraones  of  the  past  ab.sorbcd  mo  so  completely  for  some  hours,  that  I  felt 
neither  the  hunger  from  whiclx  1  was  nevertheless  suffering,  nor  the  cold  CAUsed  by  a 
penetrating  wind  which  blew  from  the  snowy  Andes  of  Cnicero,  as  the  sun  set  behind 
us.  Neither  did  I  reniork  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  plateau  we  were  crossing,  there 
appeared,  like  white  and  black  points,  the  houses  of  two  villages,  built  opposite  eacli 
other,  and  se]mrated  by  the  breadth  of  the  river  Compuerta.  Nothing  less  than  an 
exclamatifin  from  Nor  Meilina  that  we  were  drawing  near  the  end  of  our  day's  march, 
would  have  served  to  dispel  my  reverie,  and  overthrow  the  scaffolding  of  hypotfa 
that  I  had  been  so  busily  erecting. 

I  had  srarctdy  realized  the  fact  that  ihe  villages  in  sight  were  those  of  Cabana 
and  Cabanilla,  when  my  stomach  reasserted  its  long  disregarded  rights.  A  moment 
afterwards  we  cntci*ed  the  village  of  Cabana,  leaving  on  our  right  that  of  Cabanilla, 
which  a  roughly  constructed  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  of  gray  trach3rte,  unites  to  its 
neighbour. 

Cabana,  to  which  the  makers  of  Peruvian  statistics,  with  a  modesty  M'hieh  savoim; 
of  good  taste  very  rare  among  them,  simply  alhide  in  their  little  compilations,  withoul 
attaching  to  its  name  any  striking  epithet,  is  neither  an  illmtriou-a  capital,  a  well-dtserr- 
ififf  city,  nor  a  heroic  town!  It  is  a  cluster  of  small  houses  constructed  of  broken  stones 
and  mud,  tlialched  with  ichu,  the  stilT  straw  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  disposed  in  tlie 
form  of  a  Z.  The  middle  of  the  downward  stroke  of  this  letter  forms  a  kind  of  plaza 
or  square,  occupied  by  the  cluirch,  a  modest  structure  of  mud,  with  a  .square  belfn*. 
the  projecting  roof  of  which,  supported  by  pillars  bent  with  age,  is  turned  up  at  the 
edge  like  the  i*oof  of  a  pagoda.  On  this  little  belfry,  lit  up  for  a  moment  by  a  ray  of 
the  setting  sun,  a  dozen  black  vultures  (Perrnopternji  uruhu),  like  imdertakers  in  feathers, 
had  aligned  themselves  in  that  iimnobility  of  piX9e  which  is  the  characteristic  of  this 
obscene  bird. 
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Notwithsiaiuliiig  the  iioi>j:hiiig  of  our  mules,  who  had  scented  the  stable,  and  the 
clamorous  uianucr  in  which  Nor  Medina  announced  our  arrival,  not  a  soul  appeared  at 
the  doors  of  the  houses.  The  mehmcholy  village  seemed  to  be  enchanted,  or  unpeopled 
by  a  pestilence.  On  remarking  this  to  my  guide,  he  explained  that  tixo  inhabitants  had 
probably  gone  to  explore  the  quebx'adus,  rivers,  and  brooks  of  the  neighbourhood,  in 
search  of  gold-dust  or  fragments  of  silver  ore,  with  which  to  pay  their  dues. 


Tax    TILLAGIB    OF    CABAVA    AND    OABAVILLA. 


"But,"  I  objected  to  the  man,  "the  abolition  of  tribute  has  been  decreed,  and  con- 
sequently the  Indian  has  ivo  longer  anything  to  pay  to  the  state!" 
^  "Cabal"  (just  so!)  he  replied;  "but  if  the  Indian  pays  no  tribute  to  the  state,  he  has 
always  his  little  accounts  to  settle  with  the  sub-prefect  of  the  province,  the  governor, 
and  the  alcalde.  I  say  nothing  of  the  lord-bishop,  of  the  cur^,  of  the  vicar,  and  of  the 
monks  of  our  convents,  holy  men,  who  care  so  little  for  silver  that  they  content  them- 
selves with  deducting  a  tithe  from  the  crops  of  potatoes,  chuno,  qninoa,  oats,  or  what- 
ever the  Indian  may  grow.  Perhaps  he  has  no  crop  at  all;  but  his  wife  has  a  distaff,  and 
she  spins  and  sends  to  the  tithe-collector  (diezmero)  a  few  balls  of  llama's  wool,  which 
are  always  received  with  pleasure.  In  default  of  wool  she  has  perhaps  a  guinea-pig,  a 
few  eggs,  a  cake  of  tallow,  or  other  article:  any  of  these  will  do,  and  the  Uttle  presents 
she  makes  serve  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding.     Our  Indians  know  this  so  well, 


^0  PKRU. 

that  although  they  mar  grumble  a  little,  they  take  care  not  to  n^ect  these  little  duties 
when  the  time  comes  to  pay  court  to  the  civil  and  religions  authoiities.* 

"But  this  is  frightfully  tyrannical,"  I  exclaimed 

"It  would  be  unpolite  to  contradict  your  lordship,"  replied  the  mule-driTer,  "bat 
aiksuredly  the  Indian  looks  at  these  things  from  a  different  point  of  view.  He  may 
grumble,  sometime?,  but  be  does  not  raise  a  clamour.  Habit  counts  for  much  in  so 
many  things.  I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  most  Panarunacanas^  view  these 
excursions  into  the  quebradas  as  nothing  more  than  a  party  of  pleasure.  They  would 
like  to  enjtn'  the  outing  alone,  and  at  liberty;  for  all  are  lawfully  married,  and  a 
married  man  is  never  sorry  to  be  free  for  a  moment  But  Scripture  having  ordained 
that  the  wife  is  to  cleave  to  the  husband,  the  Indian  wife,  caring  nothing  whether  it 
pleases  lier  lord  and  master  or  not,  follows  in  his  wake,  under  the  pretext  of  preparing 
his  food  and  mending  his  clothes,  but  really  only  to  vex  him.  Then,  as  the  children 
could  hardly  live  without  their  mother,  aud  as  the  dogs  would  die  of  ennui  without 
the  children,  it  comes  to  pass  that  both  man  aud  beast  absolutely  abandon  their 
village  for  a  time;  considerations  which  will  explain  to  you  the  complete  solitude  ve 
have  found  here. 

"Our  Indians  will  remain  ten  or  twelve  days  afield.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if 
they  have  filled  their  chuspa  with  metal,  they  set  apart  the  few  piastres  which  are  due 
to  the  superior  authorities,  and  lay  out  the  rest  in  the  purchase  of  brandy  and  coca. 
At  home  once  more,  they  will  dance  merrily  to  the  sound  of  a  tin  trumpet  and  a 
charango;  drink,  get  drunk,  and  soundly  beat  their  wives,  as  a  lesson  not  to  leave  the 
conjugal  roof  another  time.  But  this  is  labour  lost  A  woman  is  by  nature  incor- 
rigible, and  an  Indian  woman  has  a  taste  for  being  beaten.  It  flatters  her  amour 
propre.  A  good  shower  of  blows  from  a  stick  or  a  knotted  cord,  administered  now  and 
then  by  him  she  calls  her  palomachay^  or  "cherished  dove,"  is  a  better  proof  to  her 
than  any  number  of  protestations  and  oaths  that  the  man  in  question  has  chosen  her  for 
his  companion,  and  continues  to  cherish  her  above  all  other  women.     .     .     ." 

Here  the  dissertation  of  Nor  Medina  was  interrupted  by  the  baying  of  a  dog  which 
seemed  to  be  affected  with  laryngitis. 

"It  is  the  akco  of  the  curd,"  he  said,  "a  poor  animal  that  has  grown  as  useless  as 
his  master." 

At  this  moment  we  turned  the  angle  of  an  almost  broken-down  wall,  and  I 
discovered  a  miserable  house  built  against  the  apsis  of  the  church,  of  which  the 
projecting  thatched  roof  protected  it  from  the  north  wind  as  the  foliage  of  a  tree 
protects  the  nest  of  a  bird.  This  dwelling,  furnished  with  one  window  and  one  door, 
was  so  low  that  a  horseman  by  rising  upon  his  stirrups  could  rest  his  elbows  upon  its 
summit 

>  Runa,  man ;  puna,  plateau ;  <mna,  the  ;—the  meu  of  the  plateau.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  iDdigenee  of  the 
region  of  Cullao. 

'  The  word  paioma,  pigeon  or  dove,  is  Spanish,  this  bird  not  being  foond  in  the  wild  atate  in  Sooth  America,  favt 
having  been  uaturalized  there  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  aeren  or  ei^^t  Tari^ua  pf  turtle-doves,  of 
which  the  largest  is  the  size  of  a  wood-pigeon,  and  the  smaUest  that  of  a  common  ipazrow.  The  fint  is  called  wrjn ;  dw 
secoud  eucu^i.  It  is  the  urpi  that,  under  the  name  of  urpi-lla  and  wrpUla-ehay,  sweet  turtle-doTe,  dwrlhij  turtle-dove, 
tigures  in  the  gi-eater  number  of  j/aravU  aud  poems  of  the  Quichuaa. 
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The  front  of  this  humble  abode  was  somewhat  euliveued  by  being  whitewashed, 
n  the  window-sill,  in  a  common  earthen  pot,  but  of  such  a  shape  as  to  recall  the  art 
f  the  Etruscans,  blossomed  one  of  those  ahtrcemerias  which  European  horticultuiista 
iproperly  ciiU  the  Lily  of  the  Jncas^  and  of  which  the  variety  iomentosa,  which  I 
ognized  at  a  glance,  flourishes  in  the  shady  thickets  in  certain  sheltered  spots  of  the 
tre-Sierra.     The  sight  of  these  pretty  flowers,  with  their  petals  of  greenish  pink, 
spotted  with  a  brownish  red,  gave  me  much  pleasure.     They 
indicated  on  the  part  of  tlieir  possessor  a  certain  delicacy  of 
organization,  which  seemed  a  good  augury  for  the  refreshment 
and  shelter  which  I  designed  to  beg  of  him.     As  the  dog, 
a  miser-able  cur,  toothless,  blear-eyed,  his  hair  bristling,  re- 
doubled his  noise  on  seeing  us  alight,  an  old  woman  made 
her    appeai-ance    on    the   threshold,    regaitling    us    with   an 

K«°*;onislied  air. 
"Dios  bendiga  il  U,  tnamita"  (God  bless  you,  little  mother), 
ed  my  guide,  in  a  tone  at  once  respectful  and  familiar. 
"Alii  Uamanta  Hueracocha"  (Good  day,  signor),  the  woman 
swcred  in  the  idiom  of  the  Quichuas. 

The  manner  of  the  salutation,  and  the  difference  of  idiom 
between  the  two  personages,  testified  not  only  to  a  greater 
degree  of  civilization  in  the  one  than  in  the  utlier,  but  the 

title  of  honour  which  the  woman  had  accorded  to  tlie  muleteer  in  answer  to  tlie 
qualification  of  "little  mother,"  seemed  to  imply  an  inferiority  of  position,  with  whicli  I 
could  not  help  being  struck.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  ray  guide  about  this. 
The  old  woman  on  learning  from  him  that  I  desired  to  see  the  cur^  Cabrera,  imme- 
diately invited  me  to  enter  the  house.  I  therefore  followed  her  in,  leaving  Nor  Medina 
to  unsaddle  our  mules. 

El  Having  crossed  the  first  room,  which  appeared  to  serve  as  ante-chamber,  kitchen, 
Snd  dining-room,  my  conductress  stopped  and  asked  me  timidly  if  my  business  with  the 
cur^  was  of  so  pressing  a  nature  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  wake  him  out  of  the  siesta 
m  which  he  was  just  then  indulging. 
I  To  this  inquiry  I  courteously  replied  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  intciTujit 
[be  holy  man's  slumber,  that  I  could  very  well  wait,  more  especially  if  to  wile  away 
the  intervening  time,  my  hostess  would  give  me  something  to  eat  Hardly  had  this 
sentence  escaped  me  than  the  cur^,  who  was  not,  as  the  good  woman  believed, 
asleep,  and  had  heard  me  through  the  partition,  called  out  in  Quichua,  "With 
whom  are  you  speaking,  Veronica?" 

"  With   a  white-skinned  Hueracocha,  who  says  he   has   business  with  you,  my 
brother,  and  who  asks  for  something  to  eat.    .    .    ." 

"For  he  is  faint  with  hunger,"  added  I,  raising  my  voice,  and  using  puiposely  the 
idiom  employed  by  my  hosts. 


*  Ic  is  the  yarci4»HM  omancaMs,  not  the  AUtrcemena,  which  the  nativeo  call  Lily  of  tkt  Iiteoi, 
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"Eh!  my  sister,  to  work  quickly,"  replied  the  cur^:  "kill  a  guinea-pig,  beat 
some  eggs  and  make  an  omelette;  do  you  not  hear  that  tliis  poor  traveller  says  he 
is  hungry?  And  you,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  me,  "be  so  good  as  to  walk  in  here 
where  we  can  converse  with  more  comfort" 

I  left  the  good  dame  Veronica  to  her  culinary  preparations  and  took  advantage 
of  the  curb's  invitation.  When  1  had  opened  the  door  which  formed  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  apartments,  I  found  myself  in  a  room  of  some  size,  though 
with  a  low  ceiling.  A  Verenguela  stone,  transparent  like  glass  and  cut  square, 
was  fixed  between  the  lufters  of  tho  roof  and  illuminated  the  room  after  the  manner 
of  an  artist's  studio. 

The  cur^  was  seated  ou  one  of  those  square  blocks  of  masonry  which  serve  among 
the  common  people  the  purposes  of  chair,  table,  and  bed.  A  pile  of  fleeces,  with 
coarse  woollen  coverings  over  them,  modified  the  hardness  of  this  couch.  The  pastor 
was  saying  his  rosary,  which  he  suspended  to  a  nail  when  I  entered.  Then  as  I  drew 
near,  he  sti*ctched  towards  me  in  an  uncertain  manner,  as  though  seeking  mine,  his 
two  hands. 

"Help  nie,  dear  sir,"  he  said  with  singular  sweetness  of  expression,  "I  know 
you  are  there,  but  cannot  tell  your  exact  position ;  four  years  since  God  deprivcil 
me  of  the  light  of  the  sim,  and  now  I  cannot  see  earthly  things  except  in  thought" 

I  eagerly  took  the  old  man's  hands,  who  di-ew  me  towards  Iiim  and  made  me 
sit  on  his  bed.  I  was  so  moved  by  the  discovery  of  an  infirmity  so  unexpected, 
that  I  was  unable  to  offer  the  slightest  attempt  at  consolation,  or  even  a  word  of 
politeness  to  the  venerable  fatlicr.  As  I  stealthily  examined  him  he  caressed  my 
hands  with  an  effusion  quite  juvenile,  felt  the  stuff  of  which  my  clothing  was  made, 
and  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to  a  physiological  examination  of  which  I  ccidd  not 
imagine  the  aim. 

"You  do  not  belong  to  this  country,"  he  at  length  said,  "yon  have  neither  the 
tone  of  voice  nor  tho  exterior  of  my  countrymen ;  tell  me,  dear  sir,  whence  you  come, 
whither  you  go,  and  what  kindly  wind  has  drifted  you  to  my  humble  dwelling?" 

"With  great  willingness,"  I  answered.  "I  left  Hay  last  week,  and  I  am  on  my 
way  to  Brazil,  which  I  hope  to  reach  before  three  months  are  out  My  motive  in 
coming  to  your  home  is  a  very  simple  one.  Nearly  five  years  ago,  when  visiting 
en  amateur  one  day  the  museum  of  Lima,  I  perceived  in  a  comer  of  the  hall  which 
contains  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Incas,  a  portrait  of  Don  Juan  Pablo  Cabrera, 
the  cure  of  Macusani.  This  portrait,  painted  in  oils,  by  an  artist  of  the  country,  was 
of  small  value  as  a  painting,  and  my  attention  would  have  been  immediately  turned 
from  it  if  I  had  not  read  the  biograjjhy  of  the  original  inscrilxid  in  a  corner  of  the 
canvaa  I  was  so  impressed  by  this  account  of  a  holy  and  laborious  hfe  that  I  vowed 
to  myself  I  would  not  leave  America  without  seeing  the  original  of  the  portrait 
It  is  iu  fulfilment  of  this  determination,  reverend  father,  that  instead  of  taking  the 
road  to  Cuzco  by  the  Andes  I  have  come  by  way  of  Lampa,  feeling  almost  certain 
that  I  should  find  in  the  village  of  Cabana  him  whom  I  wished  to  see,  and  whom 
I  had  long  loved  without  knowing." 
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"Yon  have  done  that  for  me!"  exclaimed  the  poor  priest,  raising  my  hands 
to  his  lips  with  such  eagerness  that  I  could  not  prevent  this  demonstration  of  pro- 
found gratitude  and  wonderful  humility.  "Ah!  sir,  ah!  my  child — because  I  guess 
from  your  voice  you  are  young — God  will  bless  you,  since  you  remember  those  who 
suffer  and  are  forgotten." 

A  thoughtful  silence  prevailed  between  us  for  some  minutes. 

"  Europe  is  a  noble  country  and  her  sous  have  noblo  hearts/*  said  the  curd,  at 
length,  as  if  in  reply  to  some  anterior  meditatioiL     It  is  to  Europe  we  owe  the  great 
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roB  coat  or  iiioL'SAifi,  a   true   fbiest  acoorsiko  to  tun  oosrsu 


leas  that  have  been  disseminated  among  ns.  If  those  ideas  have  produced  nothing, 
if  the  good  seed  has  dried  up  in  the  giound,  or  has  given  but  the  stubble  without 
the  ear,  it  is  because  our  hearts  and  our  understandings  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
it  Wlien  I  dwelt  at  Macusani  1  know  Europeans  who  were  drawn  to  these 
countries  simply  by  their  love  for  science.  Although  my  relations  with  them  were 
of  the  shortest  duration,  their  memory  has  been  deeply  engraved  in  my  heart." 

Whilst  the  priest  spoke  I  studied  his  physiognomy  and  mentally  compared  it  with 
the  horrid  portrait  I  had  seen  of  him.     His  features  presented  the  type  of  the  Iranian 

ice,  but  without  the  projecting  cheek-bones  and  prominent  cui*vature  of  the  nose 

rhich  characterize  that  race.      A  constant   habit   of  thought,  instinct  with   human 
charity  and  divine  love,  seemed  to  have  still  more  ennobled  and  refined  the  contours 
a  face  that  was  already  noble  and  perfectly  formed  by  nature.      The  old  man's 

res,  closed,  as  he  himself  had  said,  to  the  light  of  this  world,  und  not  communicating 
to  the  spirit  any  reflection  from  exterior  nature,  imparted  to  his  face  the  noble  calm- 
ness of  a  beautifiU  antique  mask.     The  Quichua  idiom,  with  its  ornate  expressions 

»d  high-flown  metaphors,  which  he  employed  in  preference  to  the  Spanish  when 
conversing,  had  added  spirituaUty,  so  to  speak,  to  that  plastic  beauty  by  taking  frum 
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his  thought  I  know  not  what  mysterious  grace,  what  sustained  elevation,  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  habitual  language  of  men. 

The  costume  of  the  priest  consisted  of  a  kind  of  loose  gown  or  wrapper'  made  of 
hayeta,  a  coarse  cloth  manufactured  in  the  country.  His  shirt  was  made  of  unbleached 
cotton  cloth,  and  a  handkerchief  of  cotton  stuff  with  a  square  pattern  served  him  for 
a  cravat.  As  for  the  room  itself,  it  was,  like  the  old  man's  garments,  simple  almost 
to  bareness.  Whitewashed  walls,  a  bolster  for  his  head,  a  linen  cloth  representing  the 
Virgin  Mary  des  sept  douleurs;  a  holy-water  vessel,  and  a  rosary  by  the  side  of  the 
image;  here  and  there  a  few  benches  and  stools,  a  leathern  trunk,  and  some  objects 
of  no  value;  on  the  right  side  of  the  chamber,  in  the  shade,  a  second  couch,  probably 
that  of  the  priest's  sister  Veronica,  completed  the  humble  furniture,  and  brought  to  my 
memory  these  Unes  of  a  poet— 

"La  croix  de  bois,  I'autel  de  pierre, 
Soffit  aux  hommea  comme  &  Dieu." 

The  worthy  pastor  had  been  silent  for  some  time  when  I  asked  him,  with  suitable 
apologies,  to  relate  some  details  of  his  past  history  and  the  life  which  he  led  in  this 
solitude. 

"  My  child,"  he  replied,  with  a  beautiful  smile,  "  did  you  not  tell  me  you  have  read 
the  inscription  on  my  portrait?" 

"That  inscription,"  I  replied,  "has  only  told  me  of  the  virtues  of  the  priest  and 
the  labours  of  the  man.  It  has  told  me  nothing  of  his  sufferings,  and  it  is  of  them 
I  wish  to  hear,  because,  if  I  had  not  gathered  as  much  from  your  words,  I  should  have 
divined,  on  seeing  you  and  hearing  you  speak,  that  you  had  suffered." 

An  expression  of  bitterness  passed  over  the  old  man's  face,  as  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  over  still  water.     But  he  promptly  replied: 

"  The  day  is  far  advanced,  and  it  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  nearest  estancia.  Will  you 
give  me  your  company  this  evening  and  pass  the  night  under  my  roof?  On  that 
condition  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life,  not  as  you  have  read  it  in  the  museum 
at  Lima,  but  as  God  alone  knows  it.    .   .    ." 

"I  will  not  quit  you  till  to-morrow  morning,"  I  replied. 

"Veronica!"  he  cried,  leaning  towards  the  door  of  communication,  "will  it  be 
long  before  the  supper  of  our  guest  is  ready?" 

"A  little  patience,  brother,"  replied  Veronica;  "the  coup^  is  only  done  on  one  side, 
and  I  have  still  my  omelette  to  make." 

As  I  apologized  to  the  curd  for  the  embarrassment  and  trouble  I  had  occasioned 
to  his  sister  with  these  preparations  for  a  meal,  when  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese 
would  have  sufficed: 

"Oh!"  he  said,  "we  are  not  in  Lent  and  to-day  is  not  Friday,  that  you  should  be 
half-starved ;  I  am  only  vexed  that  there  should  be  any  delay  in  serving  you.  The  fact 
is,  Veronica  has  no  one  but  herself  in  the  house.     Our  sister  Epifania  is  gone  to  Lampa 

^  Houppdande  in  French ;  it  has  neither  a  collar  nor  sleeves  fitted  to  the  figure,  and  is  generally  wadded. — ^Tb. 
'  The  Quichua  name  of  the  guinea-pig  {fiavia  minima). 
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to  sell  the  wool  which  the  poor  girls  have  spun  togetlier  during  the  past  week,  anU  1  do 
not  expect  her  back  till  the  evening.'* 

"  That  is  a  journey  of  six  leagues"  (eighteen  miles),  I  obseiTcd. 
"Sis  there  and  six  back,"  replied  the  curd;   "making  twelve  leagues  (thirty-six 
miles)  that  our  sister  will  have  to  walk  to-day,  so  that  she  "will  return  thoroughly 
tired.      Tliank  God  the  river  of  Lampa  will  not  be  flooded,  for  Epifania  will  have 
to  cross  it  by  a  ford,  and  the  current  is  very  strong.   .    .    . 
"With  a  good  mule  she  has  nothing  to  fear,"  1  remarked. 

"Alas!"  .said  the  priest,   "we  have  neither  horses  nor  mules,  and  our  sister  is 

liged  to  go  afoot.     This  is  one  of  my  greatest  troubles.     My  poor  sisters,  whom  I 

ould  willingly  surround  with  every  comfort  in  their  old  age  to  recompense  them  for 

their  past  labours.  .  .  .  But  God  will  know  how  to  reward  them  in  my  place.  ..." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Dame  Veronica,  who  called  out  that  supper  was 

ready. 

"Give  me  your  arm,"  said  the  cur^,  "and  let  us  go  to  the  table.     Whilst  you  eat 
■^  will  finish  saying  my  rosary." 

^™  After  I  had  satisfied  my  hunger,  and  Nor  Medina  had  also  had  his  wants  supplied, 
the  cur^  proposed  that  we  should  walk  out  to  enjoy  for  a  moment  the  evening  air. 
As  we  left  the  house  a  joyous  chime  of  bells  struck  up  in  the  direction  of  Cabanilla. 
"Already  the  oracion!"  said  the  priest.  Dame  Veronica,  who  had  followed  us  to  the 
door,  looked  at  the  summit  of  tho  hills,  Avhich  were  reddened  by  the  last  rays  of 
the  setthig  sun.  **  My  brother,"  she  said  without  hesitation,  "it  is  six  o'clock.  I  will 
jiut  back  my  watch :  it  makes  three  minutes  past  six."  "  That  woman,"  I  said  to  myself, 
^■is  a  veritable  chronometer." 

^H  The  cur<5  having  passed  his  arm  within  mine,  we  walked  through  the  village,  all  the 
^^ousea  of  which  were  closed,  and  out  on  the  plain.  A  silence  unbroken  by  the  voice 
of  man,  the  song  of  bird,  or  the  chirp  of  an  insect,  reigned  around.  The  sun  had 
sunk  to  rest  in  a  wnding-sheet  of  violet,  fringed  with  purple  and  gold;  in  these  lati- 
^tudes,  where  there  is  no  twiliglit,  niglit  follows  day  suddenly.  Already  the  distance 
^ftas  gathering  darkness,  vapours  ascended  from  tho  bottom  of  the  ravines  and  rose 
^^  the  air  like  smoke  from  the  tripods  of  antiquity.  The  nearer  cerros  grew  dark  as  we 
gazed,  the  stars  began  to  twinkle,  yet  dayhglit  had  not  completely  disappeared.  A 
vagne  and  charming  glimmer  of  rose-coloured  light,  reflected  from  the  purple  of  the 
setting  sun,  tinged  the  snows  of  the  Cmcero  which  bounded  the  horizon  in  the  east 

Kiiese  snows  so  delicately  coloured  and  so  life  like  in  the  midst  of  the  dull,  gray,  sleepy 
ndscape,  might  be  compared  to  tho  smile  which  lingers  upon  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful 
woman  whose  eyes  have  already  closed  in  sleep.  In  presence  of  this  calm  and  radiant 
sj)ectacle  of  the  earth  hushing  its  noises  and  heaven  kindling  its  stars — a  spectacle 
which  God  gives  every  evening  to  his  creatures,  and  which  it  was  my  piinlcge 
to  contemplate — I  felt  a  sense  of  inexpressible  pity  for  the  poor  priest  to  whom  for 
four  years  all  this  glory  had  been  but  a  memory. 

We  continued  our  walk  in  silence.     From  time  to  time  my  companion  dropped 
a  short  sentence,  to  which  I  replied  in  the  same  laconic  manner,  and  then  we  again 
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relapsed  into  meditation.  We  continued  to  walk  thus,  purposeless,  dreaming  i-ather 
than  talking,  until  the  night  grow  cold,  when  the  old  man  manifested  his  intention 
to  return  home.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  were  seated  on  his  bed.  Bame  Veronica 
had  taken  her  distafl",  aud,  squatted  on  a  bit  of  carpet  a  few  steps  from  us,  was 
occupied  in  spinning  by  the  smoky  flame  of  a  lamp. 

"Tlie  moment  has  arrived,"  said  tl»e  cur^,  "to  tell  you  that  part  of  my  history 
of  which  men  are  ignorant  and  God  alone  knows.  I  was  born  at  Canima,  a  small 
village  in  the  department  of  Puno,  and  not  at  Macuaani,  as  my  biographers  hare  said. 
I  was  a  priest  at  twenty-five,  officiating  in  the  ciu-e  of  Macusani,  in  the  province 
of  Carabaya.  My  two  sisters,  Veronica  and  Epifania,  left  alone  after  the  death  of 
our  parents,  had  come  to  live  with  me.  Impressed  with  the  greatness  of  my  office, 
and  thoroughly  alive  to  the  obligations  it  imposed  on  me,  I  had  resolved  to  raise  fnm 
the  brute  like  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  the  wretched  Indians  whom  God 
had  given  me  for  my  flock.  To  open  the  eyes  of  their  spirit  to  the  true  light,  to  bring 
hope  to  their  withered  hearts,  to  make  of  the  poor  slaves,  whom  fear  of  the  whip  kept 
in  subjection  to  then*  masters,  freemen,  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ  united  indissolubly 
by  the  bonds  of  affection  and  devotedness,  such  was  the  dream  which  I  had  cherished 
befoi*e  taking  orders,  such  was  the  idea  to  which,  when  I  became  a  piiest,  I  resolved  to 
consecrate  my  life. 

"After  a  first  year  passed  in  the  exercise  of  my  functions,  and  during  which  1 
rebuilt,  by  the  aid  of  my  own  money,  the  church  of  Macusani,  which  had  fallen  10 
decay,  I  realized  all  the  diflficulty  of  my  apostolic  mission,  of  which  I  had  previously 
regarded  only  the  end  without  eudiairassing  myself  with  the  means.  Brutalized  by 
the  oppression  of  three  centuries,  the  men  who  surrounded  me  wei*e  incredulous  or 
indifferent  to  my  words.  They  saw  notliing  in  the  future  but  a  fatal  continuation  of 
the  past.  Accustomed  to  seek  oblivion  of  their  sorrows  in  the  fumes  of  drunkenness, 
they  did  not  comprehend  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  renunciation  of  self  and  devotion 
to  others;  in  love,  charity,  and  fraternity;  in  a  word,  in  the  soul's  life. 

*'  For  a  long  time  I  studied  these  unhappy  beings,  d^^ded  by  long  suffering  and 
abject  fear,  seeking  a  vulnerable  place  where  the  swoixl  of  the  Word  might  penetrate. 
But  I  gave  up  the  study  in  despair,  as  I  recognized  its  utter  inutility.  No  longer 
hoping  to  convince  them  by  reason,  I  substituted  sentiment  for  logic,  and  gave  them 
the  evidence  of  a  life  absolutely  devoted  to  their  welfare.  In  acting  thus  I  expected 
to  awake  their  gratitude,  to  draw  their  affection  to  myself,  and  to  reach  their  spirit 
through  their  heiu'ts.  But  in  this  again  I  was  cruelly  deceived.  In  return  for  all  my 
efforts  in  their  behalf  I  met  only  with  doubt  and  suspicion,  often  irony,  malice,  or 
falsehood,  almost  always  baseness  under  apparent  mildness.  Ten  years  of  the  beat 
part  of  my  life  were  devoted  to  this  thankless  work — ten  years,  which  fell  into  the  gulf 
of  the  past,  without  having  caused  tt>  grow  a  single  blade  of  grass  upon  its  borders. 

"Ob,  my  child!  how  disenchanted,  how  wearisome  life  appeared  to  me  when  thus 
thorouglily  convinced  that  my  idea  of  regenerating  this  degraded  race  proved  to  be  a 
chimera,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  I  had  laboured  in  vain  I  During  a  considerable  period, 
the  exact  duration  of  which  I  cannot  fix,  I  felt  thrown  back  upon  myself  and  indifferent 
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!  to  everything.     If  I  was  sustained  in  this  trial,  it  was  by  the  loving  care  of  my  poor 

^sters,  who  sympathized  with  my  sorrows  without  understanding  the  causa 

^P  "  Cast  down  by  the  loss  of  my  illusions,  hurt  in  my  dearest  sympathies,  yet  without 
anger  or  hatred  for  the  men  to  whom  I  had  opened  my  arms  and  my  heart  only  to  be 

I  repulsed,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  study  of  nature,  expecting  to  find  a  cure  for  my 
sorrows,  and  at  the  same  time  food  for  my  thoughts.  I  trusted  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  Infinite,  by  exciting  a  new  order  of  ideas,  would  draw  me  away  from  the  troubles 
of  this  world  and  open  to  my  sight  the  glories  of  heaven.  I  became  an  observer  of  the 
wonders  of  creation,  trying  to  follow  nature  in  lier  various  transformations  and  to 
penetrate  her  secrets.  I  listened  in  ccstacy  to  her  capricious  harmonies,  I  tned  to 
penetrate  their  hidden  sense,  I  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  universe  and  the  regularity  of  the  laws  which  govera  it.  After  having  thus 
markeil  eflects,  I  tried  to  ascend  to  causes,  I  aspired  to  know  the  thought  which  had 

I  presided  at  the  creation,  and  often  uttered  u  fervent  prayer  to  God  that  he  would 
satisfy  my  longing.     By-and-bye  I  perceived  that  this  constant  strain  of  admiration 

I  exhausted  my  powers,  without  recruiting  them.  My  spirit  floated  with  no  guidhig 
hand  in  this  immensity,  like  a  vessel  without  oars  and  without  a  compass,  and  my  eyes, 
blinded  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  closed  in  very  lassitude.  I  understood  then  by  the 
strange  void  which  opened  iu  me  that  I  was  not  meant  for  a  contemplative  life.  To 
enjoy  instinctively  these  serene  and  mysterious  scenes,  an  organization  more  poetic 
than  mine  had  been  necessary;  to  study  the  mechanism  of  these  spheres,  and  explain 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  laws  and  affinities  which  govern  them,  had  needed  an 
intelligence  matured  by  studies  of  a  more  substantial  kind  than  those  which  are 
customary  with  us. 

"Again  I  was  thrown  back  upon  myself,  and  felt  anew  my  soul  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  ennui.  The  study  of  nature,  which  had  smiled  upon  me  for  a  moment,  had 
become  hateful.  For  months,  for  years,  I  lived  this  sad  and  languid  life,  doing 
scrupulouiily  all  my  duties  a-s  a  priest  and  a  Christian,  but  nevei*  finding  that  inwaixl 
satisfaction  that  is  given  by  the  certainty  of  a  duty  accomplished.  The  errors  and  the 
evils  for  which  I  had  been  unable  to  find  a  remedy  were  like  so  many  phantoms  which 
still  pursued  me  when  I  was  awake,  and  still  returned  to  trouble  me  in  my  sleep. 

^h  "The  revolution  of  1824  broke  out.  Koyalty  had  to  yield  to  the  republic. 
Great  institutions  were  shaken  in  a  day,  the  i-uins  of  which  encumbered  every 
path.  For  a  moment  I  hoped  that  something  great  and  useful  would  result  from 
this  political  and  social  catastrophe — that  a  happy  era  had  commenced  with  our 
populations.  But  my  hope  was  of  short  duration.  The  woi*d  '  Liberty'  emblazoned 
on  the  banner  of  Simon  Bolivar  labelled  the  new  power  with  a  lie.  As  in  the  past, 
despotism  reigned  without  coutrol.  Instead  of  viceroys  there  were  presidents,  and 
that  was  all.  The  people  remained  as  they  were,  and  as  you  see  them  at  this 
moment,  miserable,  ignorant,  brutalized,  and,  what  is  worse,  cither  satisfied  with 
their  condition,  or  consoling  themselve.'?  with  drunkenness.  This  is  a  phase  of  my 
life  which  you  do  not  read  of  in  the  inscription  on  my  portrait,  because  men  are 
ignorant  of  it.     If  I  have  concealed  it  from  them  with  the  solicitude  that  one  con- 
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ceala  certain  private  afflictions,  it  is  because  it  would  only  have  excited  their  incre- 
dulity, irony,  or  indifference,  instead  of  the  sympathy  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect 

"I  now  come  to  a  circumstance  of  my  life  which  has  caused  my  name  to  be 
widely  spoken  of,  and  gained  for  me  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the  museum  of  Limii 
as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  Peruvian  industry.     The  facts  are  these.     When  strolling 
about  one  day  in  the  hilly  region  which  separates  Macnsani  from  the  first  valleys  of 
Carabaya,  I  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  a  male  alpaca  just  born;   the  mother,  who 
was  cropping  the  gi'ass  a  few  steps  oif,  fled  at  my  approach.     I  brought  away  the 
little  creature  in  my  cassock,  and   on   arriving  at  home   gave   it  to  my   sisters  to 
bring  up.     The  alpaca  grew  in  company  with  a  vicugna  which  we  had  domesticated. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  these  animals  presented  us  with  a  kid,  of  which  the 
wool  was  remarkably  fine.     A  specimen  of  it  liaving  been  sent  to  the  merchants  of 
the  province  attracted  so  much  attention  that  my  sistei^s  saw  in  the  crossing  of  tlie 
pacocba  and  vicugna  breeds  a  means  of  recovcnng  the  little  fortune  of  which  San 
Martin  and  the  Independents  had  deprived  us.*     I  assisted  the  poor  girls  in  the  exe- 
cution of  thoii"  project  rather  from  affection  for  them  than  for  anything  I  cared  for 
the   fortune.     With   much   trouble   we  succeeded   in   procuring  several   alpacas  ami 
vicngnas,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  onr  flock  of  hjbrids  numbered  sixty  head.-!. 
But  what  pains  Me  had  taken  to  anive  at  that  result! 

'*  Meanwhile  the  news  of  our  enterprise  had  spread  to  Lima.  The  president  of 
the  republic,  iuipressed  by  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  it  to  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country,  interested  himself  in  our  success.  He  conde- 
scended to  writ©  me  a  flattering  letter,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  particular  esteem  he 
wished  to  place  my  portrait  in  the  museum  of  Lima,  and  to  strike  a  golden  medal 
in  my  honour,  besides  giving  mo  the  choice  of  any  living  I  preferred  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cuzco.  That  offer  I  declined.  For  thirty  years  I  had  lived  at  Macusani. 
and  should  have  felt  it  too  painful  to  remove  elsewhere.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, circumstances  compelled  me  to  beg  the  bishop  of  the  province  to  allow  me  to 
remove.  The  favour  of  the  great  had  excited  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  us  in  the 
country;  people  who  had  hitherto  regarded  our  enterprise  with  indifference  grew 
jealous,  and  as  they  dared  not  lay  bauds  on  us  personally,  they  attacked  our  poor 
beasts,  and  poisoned  them  one  by  one.  My  sisters,  deeply  affected  by  their  loss, 
and  not  knowing  where  the  malice  of  our  enemies  would  stop,  entreated  me  to 
abandon  Macusani.  In  fine,  we  established  ourselves  at  Cabana,  of  which  Ca- 
banilla,  the  neighbouring  village,  was  then  an  adjunct.  We  had  lived  here  two 
years  when  the  hand  of  God  was  again  heavy  upon  me.  I  lost  my  sight.  As  I 
could  not  fulfil  my  ministerial  duties,  the  bishop  transferred  the  seat  of  this  cure 
to  CabanUla,  and  sent  a  priest  there  to  supply  my  place.  Left  without  resources, 
I  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  goveriuuent,  which  concluded  with  a  statement  of  the 
distress  to  which  we  were  reduced,  and  begged,  in  place  of  the  honours  which  the 
chief  of  the  state  had  offered  me,  that  he  would  allow  to  each   of  my   sisters  a 
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piastre  a  day  to  assist  us  to  live.  My  petition  had  the  honour  of  beiug  presented 
to  the  Chamber,  where  the  deputies  made  it  the  text  of  many  fine  speeches;  but 
time  passed,  aud  no  reply  came.  As  we  had  no  means  of  living,  my  sisters,  witli 
eir  own  hands,  cultivated  a  small  field;  besides  whicli,  we  bred  chickens  and 
guinea-pigs,  and  thus  obtained  food  and  the  means  of  barter  with  our  neij^hboiii's. 
By-and-bye  my  sisters  conceived  the  idea  of  spinning  and  knitting  for  the  charitable 
j>eople  of  Lampa,  who  recompensed  them  suitably  for  their  work.     Little  by  little 

e  enlarged   our  resources,  aud  without  rising  above  poverty  succeeded  in  getting 

nough  to  keep  us  alive.  For  four  years  we  have  Hved 
thus,  one  consoling  the  other,  and  drawing  closer  the  bonds 
of  our  mutual  aifection  in  the  degree  that  we  approach 
the  time  when  death  will  unravel  them." 

The  cur6  ceased  to  speak;  his  head  slowly  inclined  tis 
if  some  thought,  brooding  in  secret,  had  caused  a  stupor. 
Perhaps  the  recital  of  his  history  had  been  too  much  for 
his  strength.  I  looked  at  Dame  Veronica,  who  continnrd 
to  spin.  Her  countenance  expressed  nothing  but  a  serene  im- 
passibility.    Had  tlie  habit  of  anfl'eriiig  blunted  the  sensibility 

f  the  poor  old  soul,  or  had  she  learaed  from  lier  brother's 
ample  to  bear  her  cross  patiently?    I  know  not;   but  her 
whole  attention  seemed  to  be  concentrated  upon  her  spinning, 
as  from  time  to  time  she  examined  the  thread  by  the  lamp- 
light, as  if  to  assure  herself  that  it  was  of  equal  thickness. 

The  hour  had  come  to  i*etii*e ;  the  good  priest  desired  them  to  make  my  bed  in  his 
chamber.  Some  sheepskins,  which  his  sister  spread  on  the  ground,  formed  a  soft 
couch.  As  Nor  Medina  brought  in  my  saddle,  which  was  to  serve  me  for  a  pillow,  the 
dog  outside  began  to  bark  and  the  voice  of  a  woman  replied.  *'God  be  praised!" 
exclaimed  the  priest,  "that  is  our  poor  Epifania  returned  from  Lampa  I"  Dame 
Veronica  went  out  to  meet  her  sister,  and  an  ins^tant  afterwards  the  two  women 
reappeared  together.  Epifania  took  her  brother's  hand,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  on  her 
head  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Quichuas,  "God  bless  you,  my  sister,  as  I 
bless  you!"  he  murmured. 

!■  "You  must  be  very  tired  after  such  a  journey,"  I  said  to  the  poor  woman,  whose 
Insty  feet  were  cased  in  sandals  of  untanned  leather,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  common 
people  of  the  country. 
I  "Bah!  I  shall  sleep  all  the  better  for  it,"  she  replied  gaily;  and  then  placed  in  her 
brother's  hand  some  pieces  of  silver,  no  doubt  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  her  work, 
which  the  old  man  slipped  under  his  pillow;  then  the  two  women  hastily  collected 
some  fleeces  and  woollen  coverlets  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  them. 
I  was  thus  left  alone  with  the  cur^,  who  having  wished  me  good  night  and  desired 
me  to  extinguish  the  lamp,  turned  round  to  the  wall  For  a  moment  I  heard  him 
jirajiug  in  a  low  voice,  aud  sighs  were  mingled  with  his  prayer.  Then  my  eyes  closed, 
and  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
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I  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  but  not  before  the  two  sisters  had  prepared  a  bowl 
of  porridge  made  of  the  flour  of  maize,  of  which  they  insisted  I  should  eat  some 
spoonfuls  as  a  protection  against  the  morning  damp.  While  I  was  supping  my 
breakfast  Nor  Medina  came  to  annoimce  that  the  mules  were  saddled.  I  gave  him  my 
porringer,  half  foll^  that  he  might  finish  it,  which  he  did  in  three  mouthfuls.  My  host 
and  his  sisters  came  to  the  door  to  witness  oui*  departure.  I  took  the  hands  of  the  old 
priest  in  both  mine 

"Reverend  father,"  I  said,  "I  have  nothing  to  oflfer  you  in  exchange  for  your  cordial 
welcome  and  touching  confidence.  I  am  about  to  quit  this  country,  never  to  return; 
but  I  have  at  Lima,  at  Arequipa,  and  at  Cuzco  influential  friends,  who  I  am  certain 
would  receive  favourably  any  request  that  I  might  address  to  them  in  your  behalf.  Tell 
me  what  they  can  do  that  would  be  agreeable  to  you?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,"  he  replied;  "my  time  upon  earth  is  too  short  for  any- 
thing that  men  can  do  to  be  available.  Go,  my  dear  child,  and  may  God  guide 
you!  You  will  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  the  old  man  whom  you  have 
come  so  far  to  see."  The  venerable  priest  folded  me  in  his  arms,  and  the  two 
women  shook  hands  with  me  as  if  I  were  an  old  acquaintance. 

At  the  moment  of  quitting  for  ever  these  unfortunate  but  noble  souls,  I  felt  my 
heart  swell  and  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes.  "Good-bye,"  I  said  abruptly 
as  I  jumped  into  the  saddle.  "Good-bye,  and  bon  voyage,"  replied  all  three.  Nor 
Medina  was  already  mounted.  "  VamosT  he  cried,  urging  on  his  mule,  whom  mine 
immediately  followed.  In  five  minutes  afterwards  the  villages  of  Cabana  and  Ca- 
banilla,  and  the  three-arched  bridge  which  tied  the  one  to  the  other,  had  vanished 
behind  us. 

I  was  too  completely  absorbed  with  the  remembrance  of  my  hosts  to  interest 
myself  in  the  locality  we  were  traversing,  or  in  the  always  glorious  spectacle  of  a 
sunrise  in  the  Cordillera.  Nor  Medina,  while  respecting  my  silence,  appeared  desirous 
of  ending  it  by  making  occasional  remarks  in  a  high  voice.  Now  it  was  the  girth 
of  my  mule  which  appeared  too  loose;  now  my  saddle-cloth  which  hung  too  much 
on  one  side;  or,  again,  he  had  something  to  say  about  the  distance  to  Lampa. 
I  let  him  talk  without  replying.  When  he  saw  that  his  indirect  endeavours  produced 
no  result,  he  adopted  another  method,  aiming  straight  at  the  mark. 

"Was  not  monsieur  pleased  with  his  reception  at  Cabana  1"  he  asked  with  an 
obsequious  air. 

"Why  that  question  ?"  said  I. 

"Because  monsieur  has  not  opened  his  mouth  since  we  started,  and  his  silence 
makes  me  suppose  he  is  discontented.  However,  I  told  you  that  old  Cabrera  was 
a  Uttle  cracked,  and  if  he  has  wearied  you  it  is  not  my  fault." 

At  these  irreverent  words  I  rose  in  my  saddle,  and  standing  in  my  stirrups  in 
order  to  crush  my  interlocutor  with  the  whole  height  of  my  stature  and  my  scorn, — 

"Nor  Medina,"  I  said,  looking  Uke  thujider  at  him,  "you  are,  and  you  will 
never  be  anything  else  than  a — muleteer  1 " 

"Indeed,  I  hope   so,  monsieur  1"  he   replied,  raising   his  hat  to  show  how  he 
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ipectcd  hiinaolf;  "my  gi-andfather  was  a  muleteer,  my  father  was  a  muleteer, 
d  I  have  succeeded  my  father,  as  my  boy  will  succeed  me  some  day.  Muleteer, 
rafnffa!  is  it  not  the  finest  thing  in  the  world?" 
Before  such  a  profession  of  enthusiastic  faith,  it  was  impossible  to  remain  serious. 
The  wrath  which  had  been  boiling  in  my  veins  exploded  in  a  burst  of  laugliter. 
The  ice  was  broken.  Seeing  me  laugh,  my  guide  laughed  also;  and  becoming  good 
friends  on  the  spot,  we  recommenced  our  gossip  of  the  evening  before  just  where 
we  had  broken  off.  After  following  for  two  hours  the  coui-sc  of  the  river  of  Cabana, 
which  now  ran  with  a  gentle  current,  now  hurried  on  its  course,  according  to  the  ever- 
varying  level,  we  left  it  flowing  eastward,  and  took  the  northward  direction  to  Lampa. 
The  sky  was  beautifully  serene,  the  landscape  was  lighted  up  by  a  glorious  sun; 
but  in  about  two  houra  all  this  glory  was  hidden  beliind  a  curtain  of  dark  clouds. 
These  dense  vapours,  of  the  nimbus  kind,  looked  as  if  they  would  burst  in  thunder, 
hail,  and  snow,  and  we  had  prepared  ourselves  to  receive  the  shock  as  philosophically 
as  possible,  when  Providence  took  pity  on  us.  The  black  whirlwind  passed  like  a 
waterspout  over  our  heads,  satisfied  with  ha\nng  filled  our  eyes,  nose,  and  ears 
with  dust,  and  swept  along  to  burst  in  storm  over  the  Titicaca,  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  web-footed  inhabitants  of  the  sacred  lake.  An  instant  afterwards,  the  sky 
resumed  its  serene  azure,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  over  our  heads. 

It  wa-s  four  o'clock  when  we  cros.sed  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  over  which  were 
scattered  fragments  of  a  blackish  green  obsidian,  so  sparkling  that  it  pained  our 
eyes.  Here  and  there  were  en-atic  blocks  of  a  rectangular  shape,  and  of  enormous 
dimensions,  looking  like  the  mined  walls  of  some  fallen  edifice.  As  we  passed  within 
a  few  steps  of  these  masses  I  noticed  a  bush  of  the  tolas  kind  (Baccharis  ohttisi/oHa), 
^^th  stiff  and  dark-looking  foliage.  It  grows  in  spots  sheltered  from  the  north 
^Kind.  Hound  about  it,  half  hidden  in  the  fine  shiny  grass,  some  dwati*  eraiithis 
^Herbaceous  l^anunculaoca^,  known  as  winter -aconite)  peculiar  to  these  latitudes, 
opened  their  white  petals.  I  was  about  to  dismount  and  collect  a  bouquet  of  these 
alpine  flowers,  which  recalled  to  my  memory  the  golden-hearted  daisies  that  April 
scatters  over  the  green  sMard  of  Europe,  when  a  bird,  coming  from  I  know  not 
^where,  darted  like  an  arrow  upon  them,  and  without  letting  his  feet  touch  the 
|^x>und,  passed  from  one  to  another,  dipping  in  their  chalice  his  cui*ved  and  sharp 
beak,  which  was  of  an  extraordinary  length.  In  the  buzzing  flight  of  this  bird,  in 
his  quick  and  jerky  movements,  and  his  peculiar  configuration,  I  recognized  an 
individual  of  the  humming-bird  species  (Troc/tilus).  But  a  humming-bird  of  this 
size,  measuring  almost  a  foot  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  expanded  wings,  appeared  to  me 
so  prodigious  that  for  a  moment  I  doubted  the  evidence  of  my  eyes,  which  opened 
wide  with  wonder.  However,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  was  truly  a 
humming-bird,  though  a  giant  one,  compared  with  which  other  individuals  of  his 
ecies  was  as  the  sparrow  to  the  dinornis,  if  the  dinornis  still  exists. 

While  the  humming-bird  balanced  himself  for  a  few  moments  over  every  flower, 

'hich  he  tore  with   strokes  of  his  beak  when  he  could  obtain  nothing  from  it,  I 

fancy  I  remarked  that  the  plumage  of  his  back  and  wings  was  of  a  blackish  green, 
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haTing  a  metallic  glitter,  and  that  his  breast  was  of  a  blue  or  blackish  ^y. 
pawang  to  a  dirty  white  on  reaching  the  belly.  His  repast  of  lioney  finished,  the 
liird  disappeared  by  a  movement  of  the  Avings  which  reminded  me  of  the  whirling 
fli^^ht  of  dried  leaves  which  an  autumn  storm  cariies  far  away  from  the  woods. 

As  I  had  nothing  better  to  do  I  took  out  my  note-book  and  wrote  the  fol 
lowing  lines  in  pencil,  now  so  nearly  obliterated  that  I  am  obliged  to  use  a  ma^ 
nifying-glass  to  decipher  them. 

*'Thi8  day,  July  7th,  the  festival  of  San  Firmin,  Bishop  of  Pampeluna,  who  lived 
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in  the  fourteenth  century,  I  observed  between  Cabana  and  Lampa,  at  an  aln! 
of  about    12,0(10   feet,  a  hunuuing-bird   of  extraordinary  size.      This  humming-bird, 
brought  by  the  wind,  was  also  cairied  away  by  it.     The  naturalist  Tschudi  has  already 
established  the  fact  that  humming-birds  have  been  found  seeking  their  food  at  an 
elevation  of  13,700  feet  above  the  sea.     But  he  has  said  nothing  of  the  flowers  which 
the   bird   sucks  at  that  altitude.     Now  the  huniming-bii'd  which  I  have   this  day 
accidentally  seen  sucked  the  bouey  from  an  Eranthiis  gracilis,  the  nectarium  of  which, 
or  the  petuUoid  scale  which  serves  as  a  nectary,  can  contain  nothing  but  an  acrid  juice 
of  venomous  properties  like  that  of  the  Ranunculaceax     Submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
first  savant  I   meet  this  curious  case,  as   it  seems  to  me,  of  humming-birds  flying 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  and  feeding  ow  poisons." 

Ati  hour  after  the  appearance  of  the  huinniing-bird,  which  my  guide  had  taken  for 
a  swallow,  we  crossed  by  a  ford  the  river  of  Lumpa,  a  stream  of  no  importance  m 
the  dry  season,  but  which  becomes  a  furious  toiTent  on  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
Already  the  sun  had  sensibly  declined;  the  atmosphere,  of  wonderful  pnrity,  seemed 
to  be  saturated  with  gold-dust.  Tlio  lichens  and  the  lepi-aria  which  covered  certain 
rocks  took  from  the  reflection  of  the  declining  sun  tones  of  reddish  brown  Hko  the 
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descent  hues  of  a  iIdvc's  neck.     The  eastern  hills  assumed  a  bluish  hue,  and  as 
ening  approached  wore  shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  like  gaiizo;  while  those  of  the 
est,  coloured  like  ochre  and  bitumen,  stood  out  Avith  surprising  boldness  against  the 
purple  back-ground  of  the  heavens.     At  the  instant  when  the  sun  disappeared  a  dark 
and  serrated  lino  barred  the  horizon  before  us.     We  were  approaching  the  end  of  our 
day's  jouniey;  that  line  was  formed  by  the  houses  of  Larapa.     We  pushed  resolutely 
forward,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  were  crossing  the  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  which 
I    spans  the  river  of  that  city. 

^K  This  bridge,  which  has  been  built  some  fifteen  years,  replaces  an  old  one  of  mimhres, 
^Bie  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Incas.  The  present  chief  of  the  state, 
^^ehng  that  a  mere  awing  of  osiers  recalled  injudiciously  the  past  barbarism  of  the 
province,  had  it  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  bridge  of  stone.  This  was  veiy  speedily 
done,  thanks  to  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  5000  piastres  (about  XIOOO  sterling) 
which  the  Lampems^  anxious  to  beautify  their  river  and  to  please  their  president, 
heroically  imposed  on  themselves. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge  I  found  myself  buiTounded  with  low  houses  grouped 
without  the  least  order.  A  pidperia  or  liquor  and  grocery  store,  of  the  most  dilapi- 
dated aspect,  its  interior  walls  covered  with  soot,  threw  a  li-*id  hght  upon  their  squalid 
fai^des.  I  shivered  fi^om  head  to  foot  without  knowing  why.  A  ])rofound  silence 
increased  the  depression  caused  by  the  gloomy  asi>ect  of  the  place.  The  town  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  its  inhabitants.  Nevertheless  as  we  advanced  further  I  could  just 
distinguish  some  passengers  gliding  along  by  the  walls  like  shadows,  and  here  and  there 
a  ray  of  light  shone  through  the  cracks  of  the  shutters.  This  was  little  enough,  yet  it 
was  something,  and  I  felt  a  renewal  of  hopa  At  last  wc  came  to  the  grand  square 
occupied  by  houses  tolerably  well  built.  The  heavy  mass  of  a  church  with  square 
towers  loomed  above  their  roofs.  A  few  shops  badly  lighted,  but  still  open,  proclaimed 
that  this  was  the  commercial  centre  of  the  place,  which  counted  about  2300  souls. 
I  pulled  rein  at  one  of  these  tiendas  or  tradesman's  stalls,  the  proprietor  of  which  was 
busy  taking  in  piles  of  plates,  salad  bowls,  and  other  articles  of  crockery,  which  had 
been  exposed  at  his  door,  and  begged  him  to  direct  me  to  the  house  of  a  certain 
^Seiior  Don  Firmin  de  Vara  y  Pancorbo,  a  trader  in  printed  cottons,  to  whom  I  had 
^^  letter  of  introduction.  The  man  pointed  out  at  the  further  end  of  the  plaza  a 
house  with  a  wooden  balcony,  its  well-lighted  windows  contrasting  cheerfully  with 
the  darkness  of  the  neighbouring  dwellings:  "You  will  find  the  company  very  merry," 
he  said. 

N.  I  thanked  the  crockery  merchant  for  his  information  without  dreaming  of  asking 
br  an  explanation  of  his  words.  On  arriving  before  the  house  I  heard  a  noise  of  voices 
and  laughter.  My  guide  and  I  dismounted.  Tlie  door  was  opened  by  a  pongo,  whom 
I  sent  to  inform  his  master  of  my  arrival.  An  instant  afterwards  the  wooden  staircase 
of  the  house  creaked  under  the  foot  of  a  man  who  threw  himsell'  down  rather  than 
came  to  meet  me.  "I  am  Don  Firmin  I"  he  cried  on  perceiving  me,  "and  you,  senor, 
who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with  mel"  From  the  singularity  of  this  reception, 
d  the  flushed  face  of  the  draper,  I  concluded  that  I  had  inten-upted  him  in  his 
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worship  of  the  "  divine  hottle,"  to  quote  Rabelais.  But  as  his  brusiiueness  appeared 
to  be  kindly  meant  I  did  not  stand  on  ceremony,  but  took  a  letter  from  my  pocket-book, 
contiining  a  few  lines  which  recommended  me  to  his  attention,  and  presented  it  to 
him  with  a  smile. 

"You  are  welcome/*  he  said,  after  having  read  it,  "my  house  is  at  your  service 
a«  long  as  you  choose  to  stay.  I  am  a  bachelor.  To-day  is  the  festival  of  San  Firmin, 
and  I  have  invited  a  few  of  my  friends,  merchants  like  myself,  and  some  charming 
women.     You  will  assist  us  to  keep  the  festival  of  my  blessed  patron." 

Without  waiting  for  my  acknowledgments  the  merchant  took  my  arm  and  walkt 
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me  upstairs.  Arrived  on  the  landing  he  opened  n  door  and  ushered  me  into  a  large 
apartment,  slenderly  furnished  but  brilliantly  lighted,  where  I  judged  there  were  some 
fifteen  persons  of  both  sexes  seated  roimd  a  table.  The  dirty  cloth,  the  disarranged 
viands,  and  the  empty  or  overturned  bottles,  indicated  that  precise  moment  of 
Peruvian  eutertaiiimeut  wheu  the  hunger  of  the  company  is  completely  satisfied,  bt 
their  thirst  is  only  just  beginning  to  enforce  its  demands.  On  seeing  me  enter  arm  iu_ 
arm  with  the  ampliitryon  of  the  feast,  men  and  women  set  up  a  loud  hurra,  which 
piissengers  in  the  streets — if  there  were  any — must  have  heard  to  the  extremity  of 
city.  When  this  sudden  excess  of  enthusiasm  had  calmed  down,  each  began  shoulder- 
ing his  neighbour  aside  to  make  room  for  ma  I  squeezed  in  between  two  lovely 
women,  a  little  passi,  but  charmingly  d^coUeU,  who  with  that  graceful  assiduity 
which  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  their  sex,  devoted  themselves  to  my  comfort;  one 
loading  my  plate  with  various  kinds  of  eatables,  the  other  urging  me  to  drink.  While 
doing  full  justice  to  these  viands,  for  I  was  as  hungry  as  a  dog,  I  did  my  best  to  answer 
the  questions  which  these  straightforward  people  at  once  plied  me  with.  By  my  dusty 
and  dishevelled  costume,  and  the  clank  of  my  Chilian  spurs,  the  gentlemen  had  judged 
that  I  had  airived  on  horseback,  and  they  wished  to  know  whence  I  had  come,  whither 
I  was  going,  whether  I  was  wholesale  or  retail,  and  what  articles  T  traded  in. .  When 
I  told  them  that  I  was  travelling  through  America  with  nothing  but  an  album  and] 


w  crayons,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  anything  remarkable  that  I  might  discover, 
these  Philistines  looked  at  each  other  out  of  the  comers  of  thoir  eyes  and  bit  their 
lips  to  avoid  laugliing.  I  saw  that  I  had  failed  in  my  intended  effect,  but  I  consoled 
myself  by  eating  all  the  faster. 

However,  if  the  avowal  I  had  made  had  alienated  from  me  the  sympathies  of  the 
men,  it  had  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the  women,  as  I  judged  from  the  singular  glances 
they  dii*cctcd  towards  me.  The  sweeter  half  of  the  human  race  loves  the  mysterious 
and  the  unintelligible.  In  this  respect  a  woman  is  like  a  child.  Anything  odd  or  out 
of  the  way  pleases  her,  the  complicated  charms  her,  the  obscure  and  incomprehensible 

Stakes  her  whole  soul  captive.  It  was  suiUcient  that  the  beauties  who  surrounded  me 
|buld  not  understand  why  a  man  should  cross  America  with  no  other  baggage  than 
an  album,  to  be  instantly  interested  in  him.  At  least  I  judged  so  from  the  toasts 
h^hich  these  charming  women  proposed  to  what  they  called  "my  joumoy  en  dfshuhilU.'* 
I  acknowledged  the  favour  with  becoming  warmth  by  raising  my  glass  to  tlie  height 
of  my  shoulder,  passing  it  from  right  to  left,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  drinking  to  her  who  had  so  honoured  me,  after  having  expressed  a  wish  that 
she  might  Hve  a  hundred  years  longer. 

This  exchange  of  com-tesiea  with  ladies  evidently  younger  than  themselves  was  not 
very  pleasing  to  my  companions.     I  was  made  aware  of  this  fact  by  two  rather  sharp 

I  nudges  of  the  elbow  which  they  gave  me  simultaneously.  Women  of  a  certain  age 
bvo  strange  manners  sometimes!  However  I  bore  the  shock  bravely;  seeing  which, 
Be  ladies  quickly  filled  their  glasses  to  drink  with  me,  and  counterbalance  if  possible 
the  rising  influence  of  their  companions.  In  addition  to  this  polite  attention,  they 
thuught  it  the  right  thing  to  ply  me  with  bocadilost  or  choice  little  morsels  of  food 
which  they  put  in  my  mouth  with  their  forks,  or  more  often  with  their  fingers.  All 
this  kindness  was  mingled  with  arch  looks  and  flattering  remarks  whispered  in  soft 
tones  close  to  my  face.  From  regard  for  their  sox,  rather  than  respect  for  their 
experience  of  the  world,  I  allowed  them  to  have  their  way.  At  last  they  grew  so  eager 
in  theii'  rivalry  that  I  waa  at  a  loss  which  to  attend  to;  the  one  invariably  interrupting 
me  at  the  very  moment  I  was  about  to  speak  to  the  other.  As  I  di-aid^  a  glass  of  wine 
with  my  Clotho — I  had  given  this  raythologic  name  to  the  lady  on  my  right,  not 
knowing  what  she  was  really  called — the  lady  on  my  left,  whom  I  called  my  Lachesis, 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "Sweet  friend,  this  last  mouthful  for  the  love  of  me,"  and,  turning 
quickly  round,  I  received  the  said  mouthful,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  bit  of 
fowl's  hvcr,  in  my  eye  instead  of  my  mouth.  As  it  had  previously  been  peppered  with 
ground  pimento  I  felt  as  if  a  thousand  needles  had  been  thrust  in  my  eye.  At  the 
owl  I  set  up  all  the  company  laughed,  and  every  one  wanted  to  know  what  the  joke 
as.  The  author  of  my  mischance  told  the  simple  fact.  Her  calm  manner,  while  I 
was  suileriug  the  most  dreadful  torment,  completed  my  exasperation.  At  that  moment 
I  felt  the  fury  of  Othello,  and  could  have  strangled  the  silly  woman ! 

Meanwhile  the  burning   and   inflammation   caused  by  the  pimento   had  become 

worse.     Unable  to  remain  in  my  chair,  I  rushed  across  the  room,  with  my  napkin 

my  eye.     A  vwzo  (man-servant)  brought  some  cold  water,  in  which  a  woman — an 
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angel  hi  comparuson  with  the  society  in  which  she  was — beat  up  the  while  of  an  egg, 
and  dipping  her  cambric  handkerchief  in  this  salve,  she  applied  it  to  my  bum  like 
a  compress.  I  soon  felt  quite  revived,  and  by  repeated  applications  the  irritation 
was  so  much  lessened  that  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  I  was  able  to  open  my  eye 
and  direct  a  look  of  thunder  at  the  abominable  woman  who  had  done  the  mischief. 

The  humour  of  the  company,  damped  by  this  incident,  resumed  all  its  hilarity. 
The  servants  carried  away  the  remains  of  the  repast,  removed  the  cloth,  and  set  on 
the  table  one  of  those  huge  cut-glass  tumblers,  as  big  as  a  pail,  wliich  are  manu- 
factured in  Germany  and  imported  into  this  country.  Our  amphitryon  emptied  into 
it  six  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  four  of  shen-y,  and  two  of  rum,  sweetening  and  season- 
ing the  whole  with  sugar  and  nutmeg.  Into  this  fiery  amalgam,  called  cardinal, 
he  threw  a  strawberry,'  which  sunk  and  disappeared,  but  rose  again  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquiil.  Then  each  of  the  company,  taking  from  their  host  the  gigantic 
tumbler,  and  dipping  his  lips  in  the  beverage,  tried  to  drink  up  the  strawberry, 
either  by  suddenly  snatching  at  it,  or  by  drawing  it  into  his  mouth  with  the  help 
of  a  perfidious  eddy.  The  little  strawberry,  however,  knew  its  business,  and  turning 
on  itself,  disappeared  every  time  that  an  open  mouth  approached  too  near  it. 
After  several  vain  attempts,  and  the  absorption,  vohmtary  or  otherwise,  of  copious 
mouthfuls  of  liquor,  the  poor  victim  passed  the  glass  to  his  neighbour,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  tactics  with  no  better  success.  This  pleasant  pastime,  called  "fish- 
ing the  strawberry,"  of  which  a  bishop,  ISIelchior  de  la  Nava,  who  Uvod  at  Cnzco 
itt  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor,  is  for 
the  Peruvians  of  the  Sierra  merely  an  honest  pretext  to  drink.  Tho  poorer  classes 
fish  the  strawberry  in  a  great  glass  of  chicha  (the  local  beer  already  described), 
the  rich  make  a  heterogeneous  and  expensive  mixture  of  fine  liqueurs  and  foreign 
wines.  The  means,  as  one  sees,  may  differ,  but  the  result  is  always  the  same. 
Drunkenness  is  the  port  at  which  these  strawberry  fishers  all  alike  fatally  arrive. 

When  the  glass  reached  me  in  its  round,  I  was  obliged,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not, 
to  dip  my  lips  and  pretend  to  catch  fhe  strawberry.  But  I  was  careful  to  keep  my 
teeth  so  close  shut  that  no  drop  of  the  liquid,  in  which  so  many  indigenous  mouths 
had  dabbled,  could  get  down  my  throat.  This  local  amusement  lasted  as  long  as  any 
liquor  remained  in  the  vessel.  Then  the  strawben-y,  which  had  settled  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glass,  was  oaten  by  one  of  the  drinkers. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  the  traitorous  drink,  which  soon  fermented  in  their  brains, 
all  the  company  rose.     The  guitars  strummed  a  triumphant  razgo;  the  women  attended 


•  Froffa  r«niformi$,  one  of  the  five  »arietie8  of  strawlierries  cultivated  in  Cliili  and  Pern.  It  ia  not  a  native  of 
tilCM  ooontries,  aa  our  horticultuHsta  still  believe,  but  was  impoi-ted  from  Spain  about  the  end  of  the  eeventeentli 
ocDtniy,  OS  other  plunta,  which  botanistB  call  after  Chili  and  Peru,  were  nlsn  originnlly  bronght  from  Europe ;  aiicli 
are  the  Scilla,  or  Pi^nivlaii  hvacinth,  the  Pancratitim  ringen»  and  P.  UtUfoUttm^  the  Ctinum  uireolatiiM,  and  the 
Amariftlis  aurea  nnd  A.  jfanimeOf  originally  found  in  the  Azoree  and  the  Philippines,  b^it  naturalize<)  in  Kurope  by 
the  Portuguese.  Some  planta  of  lite  F.  rem/ormia  variety,  taken  from  the  ieland  of  Mocha  or  Conoeptioii,  on  the 
CDUt  of  Chili,  by  Captain  Fr6zier,  to  whom  we  owe  an  account  of  his  viait  to  these  countrieit,  were  earned  by  hiju 
to  Ftsnce  in  1712.  A«  the  render  may  be  iurpriserl  to  find  htmwherriea  in  the  niid»t  of  the  enowB  of  fullno,  it  u 
necessary  to  state  that  twice  a  week  cttnvoys  of  acMS  and  mules  piviviitioii  the  niinrkets  of  the  jiiiucipiU  tities  of  the 
Sierm  with  European  and  tropical  fruiLa. 
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a  moment  to  the  flying  fnppcry  of  their  garments;  the  men  flourished  their  hand- 
srchiefs;    the  zaviamieca  called  on  the  dancers.     A  couple  renowned  for  the  agility 
their  movements  opened  the  ball  with  one  of  those  character  dances  which   the 
liards  call  simply  trocfte  y  mocftey  but  at  the  sight  of  which  a  Parisian  gergent  de 
would  hide  his  face  for  shame.     Instead  of  the  eiionuous  glass  tumbler,  they 
low  produced  a  leathern  bottle  of  brandy,  a  bacchic  bagj)ipe,  from  which  each  in  turn 
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w  sweet  sounds.  The  orgie  now  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  Babel,  and  I 
atched  my  opportunity  to  slip  out  of  the  room.  On  the  landing  I  found  a  mozo, 
whom  1  collared  in  a  ft'icndly  way,  and  drew  into  a  corner.  "Listen,"  said  I,  "it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  leave  here  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  want  to  get  a  little 
sleep;  show  me  into  a  room  where,  to  make  all  safe,  you  can  lock  me  up,  and  take  care 
of  the  key.  If  by  any  chance  the  master  asks  for  me,  tell  him  I  am  gone.  Take  this 
pom'boire  and  be  discreet,"  I  added,  slipping  into  his  hand  a  piastre;  "for  if  yoii  tell 
where  I  am,  the  muleteer  who  accompanies  me  will  not  fail,  under  some  pretext  or 
ther,  to  give  you  a  thrashing  before  we  leave  the  house."  Tlie  raozo  was  sharp 
uough  to  imderstaud.  "Come,  monsieur,"  he  said,  pocketing  the  money,  "this  is 
the  festival  of  San  Firmiu,  and  the  master  will  not  dream  of  going  to  bed.  I  will 
therefore  put  you  in  his  own  room,  and  if  he  should  want  to  go  in,  I  will  tell  him 
the  key  is  lost." 

VOL.   L 
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A  moment  afterwards  I  was  comfortably  stretched  between  two  white  sheets  which 
the  mozo  had  substituted  for  tliose  of  hia  master,  an  attention  which  T  took  kindly  of 
him.  The  worthy  mozo  presently  left  me  to  my  reflections,  taking  away  the  key 
as  I  wished.  At  first  it  appeared  strange  to  be  occupying  the  chamber  and  bed 
of  a  man  whom  I  had  not  known  at  sunset,  and  without  his  knowledge;  but  this 
scruple,  if  T  may  call  it  one,  soon  vanished.  I  considered  the  thing  philosophically, 
and  admiring  the  secret  ways  by  which  Providence  supplies  the  birds  of  the  air  wiih 
food,  and  the  benighted  traveller  with  rest,  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes,  notwithstanding  the  roaring  of  the  human  tempest  a  few  steps 
from  me,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  had  not  awoke  in  the  morning  when  my  careful  jailer  came  to  open  the  door. 
"Your  mules  are  saddled,"  he  said,  "and  the  arrUro  awaits  you  in  the  street"  T 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  while  dressing  asked  the  mozo  if  the  night  had  been  a  bois- 
terous one.  "You  shall  judge  for  yourself  before  you  leave,"  he  said.  When  I  hati 
finished  my  toilet  I  was  going  to  rejoin  my  guide,  but  as  I  passed  the  chamber  where 
the  banquet  and  the  ball  of  San  Firmin  had  been  held,  the  mozo  who  preceded  me 
opened  the  door.  "See!"  said  he.  I  put  my  head  in,  and  a  sorry  spectacle  presenter! 
itself.  The  whole  company  of  the  previous  evening,  then  so  gay,  so  noisy,  so  full  of  Hfv; 
and  health,  were  lying  one  over  another  on  the  groimd.  The  faces  of  the  women  bad 
assumed  a  greenish  hue,  while  those  of  the  men  were  purpled.  Some,  with  their  mouths 
open,  showed  their  teeth.  Broken  chairs,  stringless  guitars,  empty  leathern  bottles,  Lere 
and  there  articles  of  clothing  and  objects  of  the  toilet,  a  net  of  false  hair,  a  tumbled 
head-dress,  formed  the  accessories  of  this  picture.  A  ray  of  sunlight  entering  by  the 
window  enabled  me  to  see  more  clearly;  but  it  did  not  revive  these  bodies,  cluUed  and 
stiffened  by  drunkenness.  "Horrible,  O  horrible,  most  horrible!"  I  exclaimed  like 
Macbeth,  as  I  shut  the  door  and  sprang  down  the  staircase  four  steps  at  a  time. 
Nor  Medina  was  waiting  at  the  door.  The  mozo  who  had  followed  me  held  the 
stirrup  while  I  settled  myself  in  tho  saddle.  "Give  my  compliments  to  your  master 
when  he  awakes,"  I  said  to  the  hone.st  gar9on :  "  I  will  not  fail,"  he  replied,  laughing. 

As  we  passed  the  last  houses  of  Lampa,  northward,  I  recalled  to  mind  that  the 
episodes  of  the  evening  had  caused  me  to  neglect  entering  in  my  diary  certain  details 
relative  to  the  commerce,  the  industry,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  I  im- 
mediately filled  up  this  lacuna,  not  so  much  from  a  love  for  statistics,  or  to  put  myself 
en  T^gle  in  respect  to  learned  societies,  as  to  deprive  travellers  present  and  to  come, 
commissioned  by  tho  latter,  of  all  pretext  for  dazzling  the  public  by  a  pompous  display 
of  autluintic  documents,  o£icial  evidence,  and  aarurate  figures. 

The  province  of  Lampa,  inclosed  by  those  of  Arequipa,  Chucuytu,  Pimo,  Azangaro, 
and  Canas  y  Cauchis,  occupies  an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles.  In  this  extent  of 
country,  completely  denuded  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
with  ravines  and  gullies,  and  furrowed  by  three  rapid  streams,*  are  contained  one 
capital  city — ^the  town  we  have  just  left — forty-three  villages — read  kamkU  of  the  most 

*  The  Pucara-Avaviri,  the  rivers  of  Lamp*  and  Cabauilla,  and  aomo  Bireauu  o£  less  iiaporUaoB.     Tb*  thne  fint 
named  debouch  in  the  Like  of  Titicaca. 
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itchftd    description — and    108   i>a.scana8   or   sliepliurdH*   huts.      Tlie  population   of 
le  province  is  about  57,000  souls,  and  the  number  of  sheep  about  400,000.     Thanks 
the   vast  deserts  carpeted   with   moss   and   yarava,  interspersed  with   lagunes  of 
lant  water  ivom  one  to  three  leagues  iu  circumi'erencc,  which  characterize  the 
provinces  of  Collao  in  general,  and  that  of  Lampa  iu  particular,  sheep,  cattle,  and 
Jamelido:  cross  and  multiply  marvellously.     Butter  in  bladders,  cheeses  shaped  like 
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ffrityh'et  smoked  mutton  (gessina),  the  beef  of  oxen  and  llamas  cut  into  strips  {charqtii), 
candied  batatas^  {chuno) — of  which  we  count  three  varieties,  the  tunta,  the  inorapa, 
and  the  mosco — form  the  most  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Lampa  with  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  As  for  their  external  trade,  the  annual  shcaiing  of  sheep  and 
alpacas,  whose  wool  is  bought  on  the  spot  by  two  or  three  speculators  from  Arcquipa, 
and  by  them  sent  into  Europe,  enables  the  Lampefios  to  boast  that  their  commercial 
relations  extend  to  the  two  ends  of  the  world. 

Mining,  from  which  the  country  once  derived  large  revenues,  has  decreased  year 

year.     A  number  of  productive  mines  have  been  abandoned,  others  have  been 

_submerged  by  incessant  infiltrations  from  the  Andean  lakes.     Among  those  which  are 

till  worked  may  be  mentioned  the  eight  soeabons  or  galleries  of  the  Cerro  of  Pomasi, 

'  SatfUoM  Are  the  "sweet  potatoes"  that  were  commonljr  used  m  England  three  centuries  ago,  not  only  as  pot-herbe, 
but  csDdted,  and  made  into  Rwoetmeats.  — Tr. 
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the  annual  produce  of  which  has  decreased  from  35,000  marks  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century  to  8000.  This  enormous  difference  in  the  result  is  not  occasioned,  as 
one  might  suppose,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  metallic  deposits,  but  simply  hy  a 
parsimonious  application  of  the  means  of  working.  For  a  long  time  labour  and  capital 
have  both  been  wanting.  Where  they  once  employed  entire  populations  and  large 
sums  of  money,  they  are  now  contented  with  spending  a  few  hundreds  of  piastres,  aiid 
emplojing  a  very  few  labourers.  As  to  the  surface  workings  of  minerals,  so  celebrated 
in  the  financial  records  of  the  country,  when  virgin  gold  and  silver  were  obtained  by 
the  simple  operation  of  a  chisel  or  pick,  it  is  now  only  a  thing  of  memory.  Those 
splendid  bolsons,  nevertheless,  abound  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Collao;  only  the 
Indians  who  discover  them  by  chance,  or  who  know  of  them  by  hearsay,  do  not  care  to 
reveal  their  existence  to  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards.  Knowing  by  tradition  all 
that  their  ancestors  had  t<')  suffer  from  the  insatiable  greed  of  their  conquerors,  and 
fearing  to  be  employed  like  them  in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  they  keep  their  knowledge 
to  themselves. 

The  commerce   of  Lampa,  as  we  have   seen,  is  very  limited.      Its   industry  ii 
confined  to  the  fabrificatiou  of  the  coai-ser  kind  of  potteiy,  and  hair  rugs  or  coverlets, 
of  which  the  village  of  AtuncoUa  has  had  the  monopoly  some  two  centuries.     As 
to  the  vegetable  products  of  the  soil,  they  owe  nothing  to  botanical  science  nor  even 
to  culture.     In  this  rigid  climate  two  kinds  of  potato,  the  sweet  and  bitter  (/). 
franca  and  papa  lisa)t  grow  with  difficulty.     The  country  also  produces  a  variety  of 
oats,  and  very  poor  barley  which  does  not  develop  spikelets,  but  is  eaten  by  ho 
and  mules  as  grass;  two  Chenopodiums — the  one  sweet,  called  qninua  real,^  the  other 
bitter,  called  cahahua,  the  giuins  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  indigenes  in  their  soups, 
and  the  le^ives  in  their  chupe. 

The  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  give,  if  in  all  respects  trustworthy,  are  n 
very   flattering;   one   might  even,  speaking  with  strictuess,  pronoimce   the  account 
a  beggarly  one.      Yet  notwithstanding  this  poorness  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  by 
very  reason  of  it,  Larapa  is  of  all  the  sixty-three  provinces  of  Peru,  that  in  which 
the  indigene  is  best  satisfied  with  his  lot  and  does  not  count  the  hours  as  they  roll 
by.      Without  ambition  and  without  desires  impossible  of  fulfilment — exempt  from 
cares  and   disquietudes,  disdaining  sickness  and   laughing  at  death — he  lives 
day  to  day  in  a  philosophic  calm.     In  vain  insects  devour  liim,  and  oppression  crushM 
him;   in  vain  his  natural   masters,  the   presidents,  the  bishops,  the  cur^s,  the  su 
prefects,  the  governors,  and  the  alcaldes,  squeeze  him  like  a  lemon, — all  in  vain  t' 
military  despoil  him,  and  citizens  abuse  him;  he  consoles  himself  for  all  by  a  fresh 
draught  of  chicha  and  brandy;   by  fishing  the  strawberry  and  dancing  the  zapateo. 
Some  pessimist  or  badly  iul'ornied  travellers  have  mistaken  this  quietude  of  spirit 
which  characterize  the  Lampefios  for  brutishness ;  T  avow  that  it  has  always  appeai'a^l 
to  me  the  highest  result  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  therefore  as  the  height  of  carnal   ' 
feUcity.     If  some  Jerome  Paturot,  in  his  search  for  happiness,  were  to  travel  the  whole 
world  over,  it  is  in  the  province  of  Lampa  that  he  would  certainly  find  iU 

1  By  oorrupUun  tjrtinoa. 
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The  ploiu  of  Lliilli. — How  to  sufteii  tlie  heart  of  Uie  ludUos  and  procure  a  iJiiiut-r.— AHeotiug  Iiutory  of  a  mother- 
in-law  and  a  daHghl«r-iii-l»w.— -Vo«iA«J  daU  liiut  pttnu. — A  rojal  cottrier. — If  <Liy  (tuccf«d»  Hay  in  Peru  with 
little  in  which  they  resemble  each  other,  village  aucoeeda  village  with  little  iu  which  they  differ  from  eAcfi  other. — 
Apacheeta,  a  nioiiunient  crowned  with  Dowen. — Pucata,  its  etymology  and  ita  fair. — A  sick  man  and  aj  doctor. — 
A  Dew  batiiamia  preparation  recommended  to  any  good  wifu  who  boa  a  bally  for  a  huftband. — Dithyrambic  essay 

on    the   subject   of   streama. —  Dmnken   farewellfl. — The  cur6   Mirauda. — A   pastoral   with  a  curioua  accompaniment 

^^m  ctf  atone-throwing.  — Santa-Kosa. — A  f£te  in  the  laidat  of  the  BDow&.~~The  postmaster  of  Aguae^'alientea. — Something 
^^^  that  diatAuUy  reaembleB  the  marri&ge  of  Gamache  le  Riche.— The  author  diacloiea  in  a  familiar  epistle  the  blacknefiH 
L  luid  perfidy  of  his  soul. — The  temple  of  Uuiracocha. — Two  niiracolooB  crucifixes—  Useful  notes  on  the  beer  of 
^^^  Combapata,  and  the  maouer  in  which  it  is  brewed.— ReniArke  upon  the  past  history  of  the  Canas  and  CauchiK 
^^m  Indiana.— The  question  arises  whether  deaar  ahall  paaa  tlio  Rubicon.— At  Acopia. 

^KP  the  town  of  Lampa  looks  dull  when  we  enter  it  at  nightfall  by  the  pampas  of 
^Babana,  it  does  not  pre.sent  a  more  brilliant  aspect  when  one  leaves  it  at  sunrise 
^Tiy  the  puna  of  LlalH.  Such  was  the  judgment  I  formed  as  the  last  houses  of  that 
capital  disappeared  from  my  view,  and  the  two  cerros,  or  low  hills,  behind  them 
ink  in  the  horizon. 

The  puna  of  Llalli,  which  we  now  prepared  to  cross  from  south  to  north,  is  a  vast 

tnd  gently  undulating  surface,  carpeted  with  moss  and  short  grass,  and  with  a  few  small 

leets  of  water  interspersed,  ou  the  margins  of  which  grow  thin,  rigid,  and  blackish 

looking  rushes.     A  silence  like  that  of  death  reigns  in  this  plain,  which  is  bounded 

the  west  by  the  first  snowy  ridges  of  the  Cuesta  de  la  Rineonada,^  and  on  the  east 

>y  the  rapid  stream  of  I*iicara.     I  should  remark  that,  journeying  as  we  did  through 

le  middle  of  the  desert,  we  could  discover  neither  watercourse  nor  mountain,  and 


'  Raeoin,  nook  or  comer:   that  ia  to  say,  the  nod^at  formed  by  the  reunion  of  the  Sierraa  of  Cailloma  and  Hnilcaoota 
tbi  obain  of  the  Western  Andes,     JuDctiouB  of  thia  kind  arc  called  porco  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
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that  tho  landscape  as  far  as  .^e.*  could  see  embraced  nothing  but  a  greenish  and  far 
from  attractive  horizp,Dv:'.  Etwico  or  thrice  Nor  Medina,  disquieted  by  my  duhiess, 
had  spoken  to  nk^;"but^  all  conversation  is  antipathetic  to  a  fasting  man,  I  had 
taken  no  iiottca,  iof  his  questions,  and  the  pour  fellow,  repelled  by  my  obstinacy, 
begaH:ti>\}viVistle  an  air  of  tho  country. 

•  ;';,Kroni  I^mpa  to  Lklli,  the  first  stage  of  our  route,  was  about  nine  miles.  "We 
^arrived  there  between  eleven  and  twelve  o*clock.  Llalli  is  a  little  nest  of  hovels, 
eight  in  number,  constructed  of  fragments  of  stone  cemented  with  mud.  Tlie  door 
of  one  only  was  open.  When  we  pulled  up  at  the  threshold  Nor  Meiiina  wished  to 
enter  alone,  fearing  that  the  apparition  of  a  IIue7'aci/c/ia^  like  me  would  frighten  tlie 
inmates  and  deprive  us  of  whatever  little  chance  there  was  to  get  a  dinner.  I  let  him 
have  his  way.  A  murmur  of  voices  greeted  his  entrance,  and  as  I  listened  attentively, 
thinking  them  of  bad  presage,  two  cries  rang  in  my  ears,  which  I  knew  to  be 
the  cries  of  women.  Forgetting  Nor  Medina's  ad\-ice,  I  sprang  from  my  mule,  and 
entering  the  house  saw  indeed  two  women,  one  old,  the  other  still  young.  The  old 
woman,  scared  and  trembling,  was  hastily  closing  a  sack,  in  which  something  was 
crammed,  whilst  the  younger,  with  arms  extended  and  tlaslung  eyes,  seemed  to  be 
saying  to  Nor  Medina,  "Stir  another  step  if  you  dare!" 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  demanded  of  him. 

"The  matter  is,"  he  replied  in  Quichua,  that  the  mistresses  of  the  house  might 
understand  him,  "how  to  compel  these  two  devilish  women  here  to  give  us  something 
to  eat,  and  I  see  no  better  way,"  he  continued,  with  an  assumetl  air  of  severity,  "than 
to  ticlde  their  shoulders  with  my  lasso." 

"Wretch,  dare  to  touch  either  of  these  women!"  I  exclaimed,  stopping  before 
the  ai'H^.rOf  and  menacing  him  with  my  clenched  fist 

"Don't  you  see  that  T  am  jokingi"  he  said  in  Spanish,  that  the  women  might  not 
understand  him.  "  I  know  well  enough  that  a  man  who  descr\es  the  name  should 
never  beat  any  woman  but  his  own,  and  what  I  said  was  only  meant  to  frighten  the 
good  old  souls  and  make  them  agreeable.  Already  our  tigresses  have  drawn  in  their 
claws;  see  if  they  have  not!" 

The  old  woman,  in  fact,  was  leaning  comfortably  with  her  elbows  on  her  sack, 
and  the  arms  of  the  younger  had  fallen  supine  by  her  side,  whilst  the  expression 
of  her  face  had  considerably  softened. 

"O  sovereign  law  of  the  whip  I"  I  murmured  aside;  "dura  le^,  sed  lea;;  here  are 
two  women  who,  a  moment  ago,  were  on  the  point  of  flying  in  our  faces  like  wild 
cats,  suddenly  become  affable,  and  almost  smiling  on  us.  After  all,  as  La  Fontaine 
has  remarked,  the  reason  of  the  strongest  is  the  best." 

Seeing  the  happy  result  of  his  little  comedy.  Nor  Medina  advanced  to  the  old 
Indian,  and  opening  the  suck  took  from  it  successively  a  smoked  shoulder  of  mutton, 


'  ThU  iiniiie,  tay  the  cbrouiclera,  wm  at  one  time  Riven  by  the  lodians  of  Pern  to  their  Spanish  couquerars, 
whom  they  helieved  to  \uLve  come  (rota  the  aea  like  their  ships.     Hutra  in  tho  Quichiia  idiom  sigiiifiea  fonni, 
eoeha  or  atun-Cf>eha  the  great  lake.     Thia  expresaioD,  diverted-  from  it«  originaJ  meaning,  ii  now  a  titl«  of  oobQit 
giren  to  the  Rrst  oomera  (and  their  dorcendAUts),  and  equivalent  to  cabaUgro  in  Spaniith. 
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le  onions,  some  dried  pimento,  and  some  handfuls  of  frozen  potatoes,^  which  the 
test  woman  had  tried  to  hido  from  us.  Now  that  the  pot  of  roses  was  discovered'' 
was  useless  to  feign  any  longer,  and  the  threat  of  the  lasso  made  resistance  next 
to  impossible.  The  two  women,  therefore,  neither  pretended  nor  resisted;  but  yielding 
to  the  situation,  acted  their  jmrt  with  something  Hke  gi-aciousuess.  One  of  them 
knelt  before  the  fire  and  revived  the  embers,  whilst  the  other  filled  au  earthen  pot 
with  water  and  threw  into  it  pell-mell  the  various  ingredients  which  compose  a  Peruvian 
soup  (chupS).  To  the  sentiment  of  repulsion  which  our  appearance  had  provoked 
in  the  two  serranas  (mouutaineers)  soou  succeeded  a  touching  confidence.     Whilst 
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ie  chup^  was  in  preparation  they  ingenuously  told  us  all  their  little  afl'airs.  The 
Id  woman  had  been  long  a  widow,  and  longer  still  a  spinster!  From  morning  to 
night  she  was  employed  iu  spinning  the  wool  of  the  brown  sheep,  which  she  sometimes 
sold  to  the  inexperienced  for  llama's  wool  Each  ball  of  this  captu-llama,  weighing 
a  pound,  brought  her  four  reals.  With  this  money  she  would  buy  at  Lampa — it  might 
be  maize  to  make  acca — the  chicha  of  the  moderns — or  it  might  be  brandy,  thirty- 
six  degi-ees  above  proof  A  handful  of  coca  leaves  and  a  few  glasses  of  alcohol 
restored,  for  a  moment  to  the  poor  woman,  her  past  youth  and  her  lost  illusions. 
Speaking  in  her  figurative  language,  it  was,  she  said,  "  like  pale  flowers  that  she 
threw  upon  the  setting'^  of  her  sad  life."  While  listening  to  her  the  date  lilia  of  Virgil* 
came  into  my  mind  and  awakened  a  feeling  of  tenderness. 


« 


'  Potetow  ^gbtly  cruibed  and  exposed  for  some  uights  to  the  frotL    £oU«d  with  cheeM  tbej  are  moch  rellahed 
tbe  inbAbitAata  of  the  Sierra. 

*  Ad  allusioD  to  a  French  proverb:  decownr  U  pot  aux  roMt,  is  to  find  oat  a  secret.     Ita  eqaivalent  in  BuglUh 
is  to  let  tbe  cat  out  of  tbe  bag. — Ts. 

'  Tbe  French  couchani,  unod  ftgumttvely  for  the  decline  of  life,  cannot  be  rendered  in  correct  Eujlisb   wUbuut 
■poUing  the  pathetic  beauty  of  the  old  woiuau'a  exprettioo. — Tn, 

*  jStuid.  vi.  883.  Manihut  tiait  lilia  pUnii—gire  me  lilies  in  handfut». — Til 
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In  her  turn  the  younger  woman  told  us  that  she  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
elder;  that  like  her  she  passed  her  time  in  spinning,  and  also  shared  in  her  peculiar 
tastes.  The  produce  of  their  labour,  which  the  two  women  alike  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  Eiythroxylum  Coca  and  strong  liqueurs  in  place  of  sending  it,  tho  one  to 
her  son  the  other  to  her  husband,  who  demanded  it  to  get  drunk  with  himself,  was 
made  by  him  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  them.     As  a  respectful  and  obedient  son 
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he  did  not  dare  to  abuse  his  mother,  but  made  no  scruple  of  beating  his  wife  with  ' 
his  clenched  fists.  Setting  aside  these  occasional  storms  in  the  heaven  of  Hymen,  the 
young  woman  assured  us  that  she  had  nothins;  to  complain  of  in  the  behaviour  of  her 
lord  and  master.  These  local  details,  which  I  penned  in  ray  note-book  at  the  time,  in 
addition  to  some  philosophical  reflections  wliich  the  circumstances  inspired,  besides 
sketching  the  portraits  of  the  two  women,  helped  to  pass  away  the  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  occupied  hy  the  preparation  of  our  dinner.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was 
served  up  in  an  eaithenware  plate,  and  we  ate  it  with  our  fingers.  Tliat  done,  I  settled 
my  account  with  the  ladies,  and  we  resumed  our  journey,  followed  by  their  thanks 
and  blessings. 

We  had  not  ridden  many  yards  when  the  sound  of  a  Pandean  pipe  was  heard 
I  turned  my  head  in  the  direction  of  this  harmonious  noise,  and  saw  a  chasgiii  coming 


towards  us  at  a  pace  called  in  militury  language  the  pas  gymnaHique.  He  helil  by  tlie 
halter  a  bony  horse,  on  whose  back  was  a  leatliera  trunk  containing  the  postal 
despatches. 

"Tliis  is  the  correo  real  (royal  courier),  who  goes  from  Puno  to  Cuzco,"  said  my 
guide. 

"  Say  con-eo  nacional,''  1  replied.  "The  word  royal  is  erased,  as  seditious,  from  the 
dictionaiy  of  a  republic." 

The  arri&ro  looked  at  mo  with  a  surprised  air,  and  was  probably  about  to  ask  for 
an  explanation  of  my  words  when  the  chasqui  came  up,  and  having  saUited  us  by 
raising  his  hat  and  giving  a  (lourinh  on  his  mouth-organ,  he  inquired,  in  a  gracious  tone 
for  a  courier,  whence  we  came,  and  whether  we  were  going  to  Cuzco.     My  guide 
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answered  tliese  questions,  and  the  two  men  began  to  chat  in  a  friendly  way  about  the 
snow  and  the  frost,  the  breaic-neck  route  of  the  Sierra  and  the  lack  of  provisions — 
things  which  I  had  long  been  familiar  with.  When  they  had  exhausted  these  conver- 
sational topics,  finding  nothing  more  to  say,  they  parted,  each  recommending  the  other 
to  God,  and  civilly  exchanging  a  few  coca-leaves,  as  two  snuff-takers  in  Em'opo  miglit 
offer  each  other  their  snuft'-boxes.  The  courier,  losing  no  more  time  than  was  necessary 
to  exchange  his  old  chew  for  a  more  juicy  one,  and  saluting  us  by  whistling  the  scale 
up  and  down  on  his  mouth-organ,  trotted  off  with  his  hair  streaming  iu  the  wind. 

Two  hours  after  this  rencontre  we  were  passing  between  Cupi  and  Ocuviri,  two 
groups  of  cabins,  highly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  vilhiges,  and  so  exactly  alike, 
that  it  was  easy  to  make  a  mistake  at  night,  and  dismount  in  the  one  instead  of  the 
other.  By  dayUght  their  situation  in  relation  to  the  road  assisted  the  traveller  going 
northward  to  distinguish  them,  Ocuviri  being  on  his  right  and  Cupi  on  his  left.  My 
companion,  to  whom  1  pointed  out  the  singidar  sameness  of  these  mole-hill  hamlets, 
ill  which  every  door  was  shut,  admitted  that  they  had  a  family  likeness,  but  then,  he 
added,  this  similarity  with  which  I  appeared  to  make  merry,  was  precisely  that  which 
gave  to  the  cities  and  villages  of  Peru  a  si>ecial  stamp  unlike  anything  iu  the  neigh- 
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bouring  republics.  No  doubt  the  man  had  a  fine  classic  taste  and  a  love  for  the 
unities,  without  which  it  is  said  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  beauty.  I  did  not 
contradict  him. 

The  same  day  we  roused  successively  the  hamlets  of  Macari  and  Umachiri,  as 
silent  and  close  as  those  we  had  left  behind  us,  and,  like  them,  of  singular  ugliness. 
A  league  from  Umachiri  we  passed  before  an  apaclwcta,  which  an  Indian  and  a  woman 
wlio  accompanied  him  in  charge  of  a  troop  of  llamas,  had  just  then  approached  for 
the  purpose  of  spittiug  out,  by  way  of  an  offering,  the  cud  of  coca  they  had  been 
che\ving.  This  fashion  of  thanking  Pachacamac,  the  omnipotent,  for  having  arrived 
safely  at  the  end  of  a  journey,  always  appeared  to  me  no  less  original  than  disgusting. 
After  all,  however,  as  every  country  has  its  customs,  which  are  eitlier  respectable  or 
ought  to  be  respected,  we  will  not  criticize  this  act  of  worship,  but,  passing  from  the 
effect  to  tlie  cause,  consider  the  character  of  the  monimient  itself. 

The  word  apackecta,  which  is  easier  to  translate  than  to  analyze,  signifies  in  the 
Quichua  idiom  a  place  <if  halting  or  repose.  The  cemeteries  which  the  Spaniards 
sometimes  call  pantheon  and  sometimes  camposauto,  bear  among  the  Indians  the 
name  of  aparJiecta,  As  to  the  monument  in  question,  it  is  composed  at  first  of 
a  handfid  of  stones,  that  a  chasqui,  an  arriero,  or  a  llama  packman,  who  had  reste<l 
there  a  moment,  deposited  at  the  roadside,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  paid  ostensibly 
to  Pachacamac  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  tho  universe.  Days  and  even  months  might 
roll  on  before  a  second  Indian  by  chance  passing  the  same  place,  and  seeing  the 
stones  collected  by  his  predecessor,  adds  a  few  to  the  heap.  In  time  the  handful  of 
stones  becomes  a  pyramid  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  which  the  passers-by, 
as  it  incre;ises  in  size,  cement  with  mud  if  it  happens  to  be  a  rainy  day.  When 
the  work  is  thus  finished,  some  unknown  hand  places  on  its  summit  the  sign  of 
salvation;  another  adds  a  bouquet  of  flowers;  the  flowers  wither  and  are  renewed 
by  successive  worshippers ;  their  degree  of  freshness  indicating  that  the  route  i.s 
a  more  or  less  frequented  one. 

Often  I  have  stopped  before  these  monimients,  not  to  worship  Pachacamac — a  god 
of  whom  I  know  nothing — but  to  examine  the  flowere  placed  on  their  summit.  These 
flowers  were  white  lilies,  Helicouias,  Erythrinae  (cond-trees)  of  a  reddish  pui-ple,  and 
red  Amaryllides  with  green  strite,  which  grow  under  the  shadow  of  the  shrubs  in  the 
eastern  valleys.  From  the  place  where  they  were  taken  to  the  apachecta  where  I 
have  found  them,  the  distance,  approximately  estimated,  was  from  90  to  120  miles. 

These  monuments,  which  a  learned  European  took  oft-hand  for  tumuli^  and  an 
employs  of  the  survey  for  milestones,  arrest  attention  not  so  much  by  their  architectural 
character,  as  by  the  singular  appearance  of  the  greenish  splashes,  with  which  they  are 
literally  covered  from  the  base  to  the  simimit.  These  splashes  or  blutclies  are  caused 
by  the  number  of  Indians  who  have  passed  by,  and  who  thought  they  were  performing 
a  religious  act  by  spitting  against  the  monument  the  coca  they  were  chewing. 

Hearing  us  approach,  the  Indian  and  his  wife,  who  had  resumed  their  journey, 
halted  a  moment  to  see  us  pass.  While  looking  at  us  with  a  wondering  air,  they  did 
not  forget  to  salute  us  with  an  aUi  Uanianta,  at  the  same  time  raising  their  hats.     The 
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Great  numbers  of  mules  nearly  in  a  wild  state  are  brought  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  country;  but  the  dealer  breaks  tliem  in  on  the  spot  before  delivering  them  to 
the  buyer.  Under  temporary  sheds  and  screens,  or  covered  waggons  transformed 
into  shops,  decorated  with  coloured  calico  and  cut  paper,  all  manner  of  true  and 
false  jewelry,  porcelain  and  crockery,  glass  and  stone  ware,  cloths  and  silks,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  articles  of  cutlery  and  ironmongery,  toy-ware,  and  other  products 
of  Em'opean  industry,  are  displayed  in  the  most  attractive  manner  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  natives. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  bazaar— a  commercial  and  industrial  Babol,  to  the  building 
of  which  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  had  contributed  tlicir  quota  and  fumished  their 
stone — a  stone  of  stumbling,  it  is  true — tables  for  monU,  nine-pins,  bowls,  uuuiounettea 
(fantoccini  shows),  conjurers,  mountebanks  whose  grotesque  artifices  were  transparent 
enough,  drew  around  them  the  knowing  ones  from  the  towns,  and  made  the  Indians 
of  the  Sierras  gape  with  admiration.  Vendors  of  cakes,  fruits,  and  sherbets,  and  801161*8 
of  fried  fish,  were  stationed  in  the  most  frequented  places,  or  pushed  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  shouting,  gesticulating,  and  proclaiming  in  loud  tones  the  quality  of  their 
wares,  and  occasionally  wiping  with  their  shirt-tails  the  tray  or  the  table  upon  which 
those  wares  were  displayed.  Every  cottage  in  the  village,  every  potty  cabaret  and 
eating-house,  was  transformed  at  night  into  a  ball-room  with  the  simplicity  and  i-apidity 
of  a  change  in  a  pantomime.  Tlicy  removed  the  tables,  stuck  a  couple  of  tallow-candles 
against  the  walls,  substituted  a  guitar  for  the  porridge-pot,  aud  all  was  ready  for  the 
dance,  which  went  on  merrily  till  the  morning. 

During  the  fifteen  days  that  this  fiiii*  lasts,  the  echoes  of  the  Puna,  accustomed  to 
repeat  only  the  lowing  of  herds  and  the  sighs  of  the  wind,  resound  with  the  rolling 
of  drums,  the  tooting  of  tin  tnmipets,  the  hollow  roaring  of  putuUis  (horns  of  Amnion), 
the  melodious  notes  of  the  quej/na  atid  of  the  pincuUu  (two  kinds  of  flutes  or  flageolets), 
aud  the  strumming  of  the  charamjo,  the  national  three- stringed  guitar,  made  by  the 
Indians  themselves  with  the  half  of  a  calabash,  to  which  they  attach  a  handle,  and 
stnmg  with  catgut.  The  roaring  of  the  crowd,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  neighing  of 
horses  and  mules,  the  hissing  of  frying-pans,  and  the  crackling  of  fires  kin<lled  in  the 
open  air,  form  the  bass  of  the  wild  concert.  The  amount  of  beef,  mutton,  llama's  fiesh, 
chickens,  and  guinea-pigs,  devoured  during  the  fifteen  days  of  the  fair,  would  serve  to 
provision  a  German  duchy  for  a  year.  As  for  the  quantity  of  brandy  consumed,  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  exact,  but  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  believing  that  it  would  suffice 
to  supply  three  rations  a  day  to  the  crew  of  a  fleet  during  its  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  was  to  be  seen  on  our  visit  It  was  the  8th  of  July,  and 
the  period  of  these  alien  saturnalias  was  yet  distant  Some  holes  in  which  the  poles 
had  been  erected,  beef  and  mutton  bones  picked  clean  by  poultry,  here  and  there  the 
blackened  traces  left  by  the  fires,  alone  marked  out  the  scene  of  the  last  annual  JSte. 
The  crowd  and  the  noise  had  vanished  like  a  dream,  and  silence  had  resumed  pos- 
session of  the  locality.  Sic  traimt  gloriu  mmuH,  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  dismounted 
at  the  door  of  the  post-station  where  we  had  to  pass  the  night 
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With  little  difficulty  we  obtained,  by  paying'  for  it,  a  little  dried  beef  {charqui)  and 
Wome  frozen  batatas.  Tiie  water  of  the  river  sufficed  to  quench  our  thirst.  After 
supper,  one  of  the  Indians  seeing  mo  scribble  in  my  note-book,  imagined  I  could  be 
nothing  less  than  a  savant  and  bnijo  (sorcerer),  for  with  this  simple  people  science 
■uid  sorcei-y  are  synonymous.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  possess  in  my  bag  of  charms 
B  remedy  which  would  heal  or  relieve  the  postmaster,  who  was  lying  ill  in  the 
j^next  room.  I  learned  the  nature  of  the  complaint  from  which  he  was  suiTering  by 
species  of  pantomime.  The  Indian,  not  knowing  what  to  call  it,  inflated  his  cheeks 
e  MoXk^:  "Voila!"  said  he,  making  a  comic  gesture;  I  understood  at  once  that  the 
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lan  was  suffering  from  some  bind  of  tnmoiir  or  abscess.  Entering  the  room  we  found 
the  invalid  reclining  on  a  ti*nckle-bed  ^vith  a  woollen  coverlet  One  of  his  cheeks 
was  so  swollen  that  the  eye  could  not  be  seen.  So  violent  was  the  tension  of  the  skin, 
that  it  had  displaced  the  nose,  drawn  up  the  mouth,  and  altogether  made  the  poor 
fellow  look  like  one  of  tliose  india-rubber  dolls,  to  which  we  can  give  any  expression  we 
please  by  pressing  it  with  the  fingers.  Only  the  grimace  of  the  postmaster  was  fixed ! 
"What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  the  Indian. 
For  the  moment,"  I  replied,  "  I  see  nothing  better  than  to  keep  him  out  of  a 
Iraught,  and  apply  a  poultice  of  mallow-leaves  or  broad  and  milk." 
The  Indian  looked  at  me  cuimingly. 

"Bread  and  milk!"   he  said,  "why,  we  make  pap  of  that  for  /luahuas  (infiints). 
jiave  you  nothing  better  to  propose?" 
"Absolutely  nothing,"  I  said. 
"In  that  case  I  have  a  better  remedy  myself." 

'Apply  it  then,"  I  replied,  turning  my  back  on  him,  and  leaving  him  with  the  sick 
man,  whose  condition,  I  ought  to  say,  was  not  at  all  alai-ming. 
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The  uext  muint^nt  as  I  was  preparing  to  lie  down,  the  Indian  re-entei^d  with  an 
earthenware  plate  which  he  placed  on  the  fire,  and  in  which  he  put  to  melt  a 
hit  of  fat  or  grease,  together  with  some  bruised  coca-leaves  and  a  pinch  of  aKheg 
from  the  hearth.  He  stirred  the  whole  up  with  a  bit  of  wood ;  then,  when  he  thought 
his  mixture  was  properly  cooked,  he  turned  it  into  a  wooden  bowl,  which  he  filled  up 
with  cliiclia. 

"What  are  you  messing  with  there?"  I  asked  him. 

"This  is  my  remedy,"  he  replied,  giuvely. 

"The  d it  is;  and  how  do  you  apply  yom-  remedy?" 

"  I  will  give  him  the  half  of  it  to  drink  and  wash  his  face  with  the  other  half" 

When  I  left  Pucara  in  the  morning  the  man  was  better,  which  the  reader  may 
attribute  to  the  "remedy"  or  not,  as  he  pleases.     For  an  hour  we  followed  the  conr» 
of  the  river.     There  is  nothing  more  fresh  and  delightful  than  these  Andean  torrents  in 
a  time  of  drought;  now  they  flow  gently  over  a  white  or  golden  sand,  now  they  hurtle 
with  a  soft  murmur  against  the  polished  stones,  and  seem  to  complain  in  the  notes  of 
turtle-doves  of  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  their  course.     Every  passing  cloud  mirrors 
itself  in  the  pellucid  water  for  an  instant,  and  throws  u]ion  it  a  slight  shadow.    There 
the  sun  breaks  his  golden  arrows,  the  moon  flings  her  silver  rays,  and  the  vultures  and 
condors  come  to  make  their  toilet.     lu  a  moment,  however,  these  waywai-d  streams 
peaceful  as  they  look,  may  be  lashed  to  fury.     Leaving  tho  course  marked  out  for  thcni 
by  nature,  their  spreading  waters  rush  impetuously  over  the  plain,  I'oUing  in  their  course 
enormous  blocks  of  stone,  carrying  away  pell-mell  sheep  and  shepherds,  even  the  bridges 
of  stone  and  mud-built  cottages  which  they  encounter  in  their  passage.    These  formidable 
floods  are  occasioned  by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Sierra.     They  last  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  early 
morning,  rather  than  when  tho  sun  is  above  the  horizon.* 

About  six  miles  from  Pucara  we  witnessed,  though  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
appreciate  the  details,  one  of  those  caclutrparis,  or  farewell  festivals,  so  frequent  in  the 
Sierra  between  Indians  of  the  same  village  when  they  are  about  to  separate  for  some 
time.  The.sc  adieus  Avould  make  one's  heart  ache  if  we  did  not  know  that  in  the 
chymic  composition  of  the  tears  which  accompany  them,  there  is  much  more  chicha  and 
brandy  thau  any  other  constituent  The  parting,  in  fact,  is  only  a  pretext  for  an  orgie 
on  both  sides.  Following  the  custom  of  ages,  the  travellers  quit  their  homes  in  com- 
pany with  relations  and  friends  of  both  sexes,  and  supplied  with  provisions  both  soHd 
and  liquid.  They  halt  at  a  place  previously  agi-eed  upon,  and,  seated  in  a  circle, 
begin  to  eat  and  drink.  They  drink  much  more  thau  they  eat,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
lunch,  dance  the  zapateo  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  and  guitar.  When  the  moment  of 
parting  arrives,  or  the  liquor  fails,  they  begin  a  lament,  in  which  each  emulates  the 


*  I  have  often  witnesBsd  iuundationa  of  tbis  kind,  ajtart  from  the  great  antinaj  Uuiw  of  the  snows  of  the  CocdUlen 
iu  January  and  December.  The  river,  which  I  have  left  caltuEy  reposiog  on  its  bed  ia  tiie  eveiiiug,  baa  swoUeD  raddenly 
diiriug  the  night,  aud  on  the  uext  day  overflowed  the  couutrj.  Bat  aa  thene  aaom.iIoiM  floods  were  preceded  or  followed 
by  eartbquiiJtea,  which  more  often  occur  in  the  eveuing  or  before  daybreak  than  in  the  middle  of  the  dajr,  I  hftve  oon- 
eluded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this  purtial  nieltiog  of  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  was  occasioned  by  Uie  heat  wbich  the 
voloamc  phenomena  suddenly  determined  ou  the  strata  which  form,  so  to  sneak,  the  fnnndatioa  of  the  Andeui  chain. 
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other  ill  Jepluriiig  their  liai-d  fate.  The  incu  weep  and  raise  their  hands  U*  heaven; 
the  women  utter  piercini;  cries  and  tear  their  hair.  At  last  the  critical  monienl  airives, 
the  last  eniltrace  is  given,  the  stirrup-cup  is  drunk,  if  anything  should  l.»e  left  to  drink, 
and  with  ii  .supreme  efl'ort  they  tear  tlieniselves  from  each  other's  arms.  ^A'hen  fairly 
on  iheir  way  the  travellers  often  look  back  luid  see  from  a  long  distance,  on  some  rising 
^^uiid  or  rock,  the  relations  and  friends  they  have  left  behind,  giving  way  to  tlie  mo.st 
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violent  ffrief,  and  sahiting  them  by  waviui^;  a  rag  of  baize  in  default  of  a  handkerchief. 
These  r/tr/tavpons  are  sometimes  repeaterl  at  several  staj^es,  that  is  to  sjiy,  tliey  finish 
at  one  i>oint  to  recommence  nt  another,  and  are  even  known  to  extend  over  three  days 
and  nights,  o)»ligincj  the  travellers  to  postpone  tlieir  actual  departure  to  the  eighth  day, 
so  much  ha.s  excess  of  emotion  and  brandy  impaired  their  strength. 

Although  a  ilistance  of  a  hundred  yards  separated  us  from  the  actors  in  this 
familiar  drama,  and  the  departing  travellers  were  nearly  out  of  sight  on  our  left,  my 
companion,  as  familiar  with  all  that  occurs  in  the  Cordillera  as  a  savage  with  the  forest, 
did  not  hesitate  to  reply,  when  T  asked  him  who  these  people  were:  "  TTiese  are 
Indians  of  Piijuja  or  Caminaca  whom  the  sub-prefect  of  Lampa  has  sent  to  work  in 
some  mine  of  the  Raya." 

Ayaviri,  where  we  arrived  about  four  o'clock,  is  a  village  ol  the  same  family  as 
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those  which  we  had  left  behind  us.     Its  situation  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of 
Pncara,  a  wooden  bridge,  a  good  sized  church  built  of  stone  and  mud  without  the  least 
pretensions  to  style,  and  a  school  where  twenty  pupils,  taken  from  the  populations  of 
Pucara,  Ayaviri^  and  SantA  Rosa,  learn  to  spell  out,  coirectly  or  incorrectly,  the  Psalms 
of  David  translated  into  Castilian,  and  to  repeat  from  memory  the  PaternttsUr  and 
Ate  Maria ^  are  the  only  peculiarities  which  rccommentl  to  the  attention  of  statisticians 
this  group  of  about  eighty  cottages.     As  a  faithful  chronicler  I  must  add  that  tlie 
pedagogiio  charged  with  the  duty  of  instructing  and  training  tlie  youth  of  the  coitnliv 
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amuses  himself  with  a  little  quiet  trade  in  wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  which  often  oblii;L'& 
liiin  to  be  absent;  at  such  times  the  doors  of  the  school  remain  closed,  like  lliose  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  in  times  of  peace.  Some  families  of  half-breeds,  the  only  aristocracy 
of  the  country,  are  a  little  indignant  at  these  doings  of  the  schoolmaster;  not  so  the 
children,  who  are  delivered  for  a  time  from  their  daily  recitations,  and  the  coacorrom^ 
with  which  the  lessons  are  often  accompanied.  I  do  not  know  what  profit  the  master 
may  get  from  his  commercial  transactions,  but  his  scholastic  sinecure  is  worth  ^GO 
per  annum. 

These  details  were  given  to  me  by  the  cure  of  the  place,  to  whom  I  had  civilly 
presented  a  cigarette  in  exchange  for  his  polite  salutation  in  front  of  the  church, 
where  I  was  pretending  to  admire  some  imaginary  .sculptures^an  innocent  trick  by 
which  I  hoped  to  render  myself  agreeable  to  the  pastor,  and  get  into  his  good  graces. 

'  CaacorroA,  a  Iciml  I'f  hlovr  wiUi  the  fi«t  irliich  Feniriftn  whntiLninsterj)  give  their  ncholnrn  in  plice  of  using  Uie  ferule. 
I  Bajr,  \  kind  of  blow,  tiecAii-ie  in  the  coKoorron  the  fist  i«  not  fiiirl/  doubled  &»  when  the  puA«t(uo,  or  ortlinArv  blow  with 
th«  68t,  \*  siveu,  but  the  middle  finger  ia  hi-nt  upon  itwlf  in  iinch  a  vray  t)i.it  the  middle  joint  iitiokei  out  Bwides, 
the  co8i(x>rn>u  is  delivered  upou  the  flohoUr's  head,  never  elRewKere,  und  not  per|>endicirlArl_v  or  horizontally,  but  obliquely, 
M  aB  to  produce  a  contusion,  which  is  foUowed  by  extravasation.  Fntheni  of  faDuliea  will  exciute  the  length  of  thflK 
delaila. 
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'or  an"ihstAnt  T  HatteroJ  myself  I  had  succeeded.  Not  only  did  he  entertain  mc 
with  his  personal  affairs,  l>ut  he  velntod  those  of  his  coadjutors,  and  especially  of  the 
schoolmaster,  whom  he  described  as  a  povrefon,  or  poor-spirited  fellow.  Without 
troubling  myself  with  the  motives  which  the  cur^  might  have  for  his  contidence,  I 
pretendetl  to  be  quite  charmed  with  it,  and  in  nny  turn  confided  to  him  that  I  was 
dying  of  exhaustion ;  having  had  nothing  to  eat  during  the  day  but  the  half  of  a  soft 
cheese  bought  at  a  shepherd's  hut  which  we  had  found  en  route.  My  expectation  of 
an  invitation  to  some  kind  of  repast  with  the  holy  man  was,  however,  disappointed. 
After  a  half-hour's  conversation,  lie  jjolitely  saluted  me,  and  resumed  with  slow  steps 
l»is  walk  to  his  presbytery.  The  name  of  this  charitable  priest,  which  1  learned  from 
the  Indians  at  the  post-house,  was  Dou  Caliato  Mintnda.  May  it  be  immortalized 
in  my  humble  prose,  in  wliich  hope  I  have  inserted  it  in  italics ! 

The  next  day  at  eight  o'clock  we  wiac  already  far  from  Ayaviri,  when  I  remem- 
bered that  this  town  or  village,  call  it  what  we  will,  had  secured  a  i>lace  in  the  annals 
of  Peru  by  the  successive  rebellions  of  its  native  inhabitants  against  the  emperors 
Lloqui  Vupunipu  and  Mayta  Capac,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  1780  also, 
Tupac-Amaru,  a  cacique  descended  from  these  emperors,  tried  to  raise  the  inhabitants 
of  Ayaviii  against  the  viceroys,  an  attempt  which  he  expiated  by  a  frightful  death 
at  Cuzco.  After  being  dismembered  {(•cirieU)  his  trunk  was  burned  on  the  heights 
of  that  city,  while  the  members  were  distributed  to  the  towns  winch  ho  had  excited 
to  insuri*ection.  Santii  Kosa,  the  nearest  town  to  Ayaxiri,  had  for  its  share  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  unhappy  cacique.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  ro\alist  party,  General  Bolivar,  at  the  suggestion  of  bis  friend 
Alexander  Von  Hiunboldt,  having  caused  a  geodesic  sm'vcy  to  be  executed  by  Lloyd 
and  Falmarc,  upon  a  lino  of  thirty  myriametros  (about  180  miles),  Ayaviri  had  been 
one  of  the  !)1()  stations  set  out  on  that  line.  With  such  illustrious  antecedent's,  the 
|»Iacc  was  certainly  entitled  to  a  few  wonls  in  my  note- book;  but  half  from  idleness, 
half  from  spleen  against  the  cure  Miranda,  I  left  the  aforesaid  book  at  the  bottom 
of  my  bag,  judging  it  useless  to  devote  any  space,  however  short,  to  a  place  which 
^ad  for  its  spiritual  ruler  so  inhospitable  a  priest. 

^  On  leaving  Ayaviri,  the  landscajje  acquired  jiiovement,  as  painters  say;  the  hills 
drew  together,  they  were  connected  by  their  base  at  some  points,  and  heajjcd  together 
at  others;  their  undulations  stretching  from  north-west  to  south-east  Could  a  bird's- 
eye  view  have  been  taken  of  these  irregularities  of  the  soil,  they  would  have  presented 
the  a])pearance  of  a  sea,  the  waves  of  which  had  been  fixed.  Totally  devoid  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  there  was  notliing  to  animate  the  landscape,  for  long  distances,  but  herds 
of  oxen  or  flocks  of  slieep,  and  troops  of  llamas  and  alpacas  feedihg  at  various  points. 
Now  and  then  a  pascana,  or  shepherd's  hut,  with  its  roof  of  stubble  and  its  door  so 
low  that  one  can  only  enter  by  crawling,  presented  itself,  but  this  was  seldom.  In 
passing  a  troglodytic  den  of  this  kind,  you  would  naturally  look  for  the  inliabitant, 
with  the  idea  of  exchanging  a  friendly  good-day,  or  of  buying  a  cheese.  IIo  is  not 
there;  but  while  you  are  hiTnenting  the  mischance,  the  sonud  of  a  Hute  is  heard  ovor- 
.  head ;  looking  up  you  will  discover  perched  upon  a  rock  the  shepheid  playing  on  n  tlutc 
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or  rtageolei.  If  .vou  possess  a  little  iiuaLjinatiou,  and  ever  so  small  au  Hiiiiiml  with 
lionis  is  feeding  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  you  wilt  picture  to  yourself  Argos  and  the 
cow  lo.  Mercui'ins  anptem  muket  aruuUmiOua,  you  repeat  after  Virgil.  This  tribute 
paid  to  the  eclogue,  yuii  ask  the  shejiherd  to  stop  kis  tootling  aud  sell  you  one  of  the 
cheeses  which  be  employs  his  leisuix;  in  making.  He  seems  not  tn  understand  yuu. 
Raising  your  voice,  you  request  him  to  come  down  from  his  pedestal;  you  show  him 
a  piece  of  money,  and  add  that  you  have  no  time  to  wail.  A  sustaine*!  trill  is  the 
only  response  the  man  vouchsafes.  Getting  inipiitieut,  you  spring  from  yoiu-  mule, 
*'Eh!    scoundrel  I"  you  cry,  at  the  same  time   throwing  a  stone  at  the  shei)herd  tn 
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attract  his  attention.  If  he  is  naturally  of  au  amiable  disposition  he  takes  tbe  him, 
puts  hi.s  thiln  under  his  arm,  and  comes  smiling  to  meet  yon.  But  more  often  he  is 
surly  and  unsociable,  and  as  he  usually  has  liis  pockets  HIUhI  with  stones  to  throw 
at  the  beasts  wlicn  they  stray  away,  hn  instantly  seizes  his  sling  and  lets  fly  at  his 
interlocutor.  In  such  a  case  you  have  only  one  way  of  escaping  the  storm;  that  is, 
to  put  spurs  to  your  umie  and  ride  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

I  hardly  know  at  tliis  distance  of  time  if  we  had  anything  to  eat  that  day,  but  J 
well  remember  that  we  arrived  at  Santa  Rosa  quite  famished  and  benumbed.  A  fire 
of  bosta  in  the  pust-housc,  and  some  llama's  flesh  cut  into  strips  and  dried  iu  the  sim, 
of  whicli  they  sold  ns  a  few  yards,  helped  to  keep  the  cold  and  hunger  at  bay. 
Santa  Rosa,  like  Ayaviri  and  Hucara,  is  one  of  those  dull-looking  villages  which  seem 
rather  intended  for  the  discipline  of  criminals  than  the  abode  of  houest  people.  The 
river  runs  tlin)Ugh  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  its  mui-mur,  which  anywhere  else 
would  bo  cheerful  and  harmonious,  is  here  only  one  sadness  the  more.  It  is  as  if 
the  voice  of  Nature  bewailed  herself  eternally  in  this  solitude.  Let  us  add  that  Santa 
Rosa  is  <if  all   the  places  we  have   passed    through   the  coldest  and   least  sheltered 
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iTOnwn^RSnn^^flbe  Coi-UiUera,  built  as  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  cliaiii  of 
Huiloaiiota.  As  a  triHiiij?  consolation  it  poaaessies  a  lai>;e  cluucli  witli  .square  lowei-s, 
a  iKHliiiiuut,  anU  sonu-thing  iu  llic  likeness  of  aeroteral  ornaments:  but  tlie  Ja^atlc  id 
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cracked,  the  pediment  is  broken,  and  the  towers  gape  with  more  tlian  one  crevice, 
I  so  tliat  the  wood  and  the  mud  cni]}K>yed  iu  their  conntructiou  are  diatineily  visible. 

By  tho  unaccustomed  movement  that  evenin<^  in  the  post-house  of  Santa  Kosa, 
by  the  sparklin<;  eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  the  vivacity  of  thoir  gestures,  above  all  by 
the  unusually  hmd  tone  uf  tlicir  voices,  I  surmised  that  some  bacchic  fest.i\al  had 
taken  place  during  the  day.  On  ipiestioning  tlic  least  drunken  uf  the  company,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  thinking  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  his  re[»ly  seemed 
as  absurd  as  it  was  nnintelligiblc,  I  begged  him  tcj  explain:  when  he  told  me  that 
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a  neighbouiiug  estancia,  of  tlie  name  of  i^uncniiutu,  bad  fur  patron  la  saitgre  de  Je*uf 
Ci'isto,  of  which  the  festival  was  being  celebi-ated  by  dancing,  and  driuking,  and  various 
sports.  To  give  moro  pomp  to  this  reUgious  solemnity,  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa 
had  united  with  the  Indian  estanciero  (farm-bailitfs).  My  informant  added  that  "the 
festival  had  only  commenced  the  day  before  and  would  last  two  days  longer,  and  an 
the  estancia  of  Funciillutu  was  on  our  road  I  should  bo  able  to  judge  for  myself  of 
the  grand  style  in  which  the  Indians  of  this  domain  did  things."  I  thanked  the 
drunken  fellow  for  his  information,  and  went  to  bed  a  few  steps  from  Nor  Medina, 
who  was  already  jis  fast  as  a  top. 

When  we  left  the  next  morning  the  Indians  of  the  post-house,  who  had  passed  the 
night  in  drinking  and  chewing  coca,  wei-e  asleep  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  their 
ponchos.  Among  the  pedestrians  of  both  sexes  with  whom  we  mingled  on  the  road, 
some  were  returning  from  Puncullutu  to  Santa  liosa;  others,  on  the  contrary,  were 
going  from  Santa  llosa  to  PnncuUutu.  In  this  chasse-croisc  all  as  they  passed  ex- 
changed a  salutation,  a  burst  of  laughter,  or  a  merry  phrase.  The  former  plodded 
along  with  an  uncertain  step,  the  latter  footed  it  nimbly.  These,  full  of  illusions, 
sprung  joyously  towards  the  goal;  those  had  touched  it,  and  were  returning  on  their 
path  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  themselves.  Such  is  life  with  its  opposite  curreulji, 
1  said  to  myself,  at  the  sight  of  these  indigenes,  one  half  of  whom  stumbled  alon^, 
while  the  other  half  walked  straight.  A  recelUie  sounded  by  tin  trumpets  reached  our 
ears  as  the  harmonious  prelude  of  the  local  fete.  We  pushed  on  our  beasts,  and  tlie 
inspiriting  fanfare  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  mingled  sound  of  ilrums  and  6utes. 
After  a  ten  minutes'  rapid  trot,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  suirounded  with  suuw. 
A  hundred  Indians  were  assembled,  and  had  just  commenced  the  day's  revels. 

At  the  summit  of  the  eminence  an  altar  had  been  set  uji.  It  was  made  of  y\t 
imperfectly  concealed  by  the  draperies  of  the  local  calico  called  tocuyOj  over  which 
were  pinned  cotton  haudkercliiefs  of  a  blue  and  red  square  pattern,  wliich  gave  it  a 
cheerful  look.  A  frame  of  osiers,  of  an  elliptic  form,  oniamcnted  with  ribbons,  mirrors, 
flags,  and  streamers  of  the  Peruvian  colours,  forined  a  kind  of  reredos  to  this  rustic 
altar.  An  artificial  tree  stood  at  each  corner  of  the  platform.  When  I  say  artificial, 
I  must  explain  that  the  trees  were  nothing  but  sticks  fixed  in  the  gi*ound,  and  cixjwned, 
in  place  of  foliage,  with  a  bunch  of  those  reeds  which  grow  on  the  shores  of  ponds  or 
lakes.  One  might  have  called  them  four  gigantic  brooms.  Although  it  was  but  early 
morning,  and  the  cold  was  piercing,  the  female  chicha-scllers  were  already  at  their 
posts,  and  their  admirers  with  empty  purses  were  fluttering  around  them  with  no 
other  amorous  intention  than  that  of  getting  drunk  on  credit.  Some  musicians, 
trumpetei*s  and  flutists,  in  order  to  give  their  lips  the  inflation  and  elasticity  necessary 
for  blowing  a  wind-instrnment,  applied  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  mouth  of  a 
gourd  filled  with  tafia,  which  some  among  them  carried  saltier-wise,  like  St.  James 
of  Compostella.  One  of  these  aitists  leaned  over  an  empty  jar  in  wliich  L-j  was 
blowing  his  flageolet,  and  thus  filled  with  harmony,  mstead  of  liquid,  the  dark  interior 
of  the  vessel.  This  kind  of  melody,  little  known  in  Europe,  is  used  in  the  Sierra  at 
funerals  for  threnodies,  or  laments,  which  the  living  are  supposed  to  address  to  the 
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dead.  Flageolets  of  ^lifferent  tones,  with  their  nioutlis  iu  various  sizei.1  pitchers  or 
jars,  are  played  by  fits  and  starts,  passing  suddenly  from  grave  to  sharp,  or  from  sharp 
to  grave,  and  are  supposed  to  express,  by  the  frightful  charivari  they  keep  up,  the 
trouble,  the  grief,  and  the  heart-rending  artlietion  of  the  huniau  soul  when  constrained 
to  sepai-ate  for  ever  from  the  object  of  its  aflection. 

After  having  sufficiently  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  the  f6te,  and  commenced  a  sketch 
which  the  cold  prevented  me  from  finishing,  I  signed  to  Nor  Medina,  who  appeared  to 
be  highly  amused  with  the  scene,  that  it  was  time  to  turn  our  backs  npoii  it,  and 
continue  our  journey. 

"At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  fete  will  be  at  its  height,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh 
of  regret. 

"AlaaT  I  said,  sighing  also,  "the  vultures  alone  will  be  able  to  judge,  for  every 
one  here  will  be  dead  drunk,  and  unable  to  distinguish  their  right  hand  from  their  left," 

On  leaving  Santa  Rosa  the  gradually  <liniinishing  breadth  of  it.<i  stream  indicates 
that  we  are  approaching  its  source.  It  is  here  necessai'y  to  observe  that  all  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  Peru  take  their  name  from  the  village  by  which  they  flow,  an  absurdity 
which  throw's  the  geography  of  the  country  into  confusion.  Thus  the  river  of  Santa 
Rosa  becomes  in  succession  the  Ayaviri,  the  Pncara,  the  Nicasio,  and  the  Calapuja. 
After  two  hours'  march  along  tlie  course  of  this  river  northward,  and  alter  having  sur- 
raonnted  the  Cordillera  of  Huilcanota,  which  the  map-makers  and  inhabitants  of  the 
country  call  by  corruption  Vilcanota,  and  which  at  this  .si>ot  is  called  the  Jiopa,^  we  came 
to  a  plateau  of  iiregular  form,  where  two  little  lakes,  of  some  miles  in  circumfei*cnce, 
spread  their  mix-ror-Iike  waters.  The  southernmost  of  those  lakes,  called  the  SisMirorJ/a 
(Lake  of  the  Flower),  overHows  in  a  thin  8t»*eam,  which  is  augmented  in  its  coui-se  by 
two  torrents  from  the  Cordillera.  This  is  the  river  we  had  followed  from  Santa  Rosa, 
and  crossed  at  Ayaviri.  At  some  fifty  miles  from  Pucara  it  receives  the  two  rivers, 
already  united  in  one,  of  Lampa  and  (-'abanilla,  and  continues  its  course  to  the  Lake  of 
Titicaca,  in  which  it  debouches  near  San  Taraco,  a  village  of  the  province  of  Azangaro. 

The  second  lake,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  plateau,  and  named  Jluilcacocha 
(Lake  of  Huilca),*  gives  birth  to  a  stream  which  is  enlarged  some  leagues  further  down 
by  the  overflow  of  the  lagune  of  Langui,  and  takes  the  name  of  IIuilca-Mayo  (River  of 
Huilca),  which  it  soon  exchanges  for  another.  After  a  course  of  about  900  miles,  it 
flows,  under  the  name  of  the  Rio  de  Santa  Ana,  into  the  Apnrimac. 

As  I  had  long  been  familiar  with  this  locality,  I  merely  glanced  at  the  two  lakes 
with  an  absent  look  as  I  passed  by.  I  observed,  however,  that  their  waters  reflected 
the  tint  of  a  cloudy  sky,  and  were  therefore  of  a  leaden  colour.     I  was  in  haste  to 


'  F(rt-  the  Sp*rii«Ii  woni  raya  fmy,  liiiiil,  divuliiig  Ihit'),  \*y  wliicK  t>io  IiilmliiUnU  of  the  ctmntry  designate  this 
pUMi^e  of  the  Cordillera  of  Huilrn,  \hv  ludinns  Btib«lilitte  no(a,  whic-li  in  Lliu  Qiiicliim  idiom  lina  tlie  hiuui*  nigniScatioa 
IM  raya  in  Spanish:  lienoe  //Htfciitiotii,  or  the  Hrinixliirj  line  of  Ilnileft. 

'  The  J/utlca,  or  u  coTTiapU(i,VUca,  ia  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  of  L^umtnca^t  divisiuu  JUimota.  Iu  Uie  Argentine 
proriocw  it  is  known  aa  the  alfforoba;  it  ia  Tery  common  there,  and  tho  pulp  contained  in  ita  {Xida  U  lued  Ut  niake 
hniudy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  i«  rare  in  Peru  ;  the  hot  vnllevK  on  the  Piicifii:  roitut  nrf  the  only  places  in  wlnVti  I  have 
found  it.  How  to  explain  itd  exi^tenee  in  the  midnt  uf  the  !innw»  of  IIiiilcn.nfita.  atid  to  account  for  ita  nonic  being 
Kivm  to  that  chaia  of  the  Cordillera,  ia  out  of  ny  power — tlie  Uiing  aeemn  ahaolutelv  inexplicable. 
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reach  the  post  of  Aguas-Calienten,'  to  get  a  morsel  of  somethiog  to  eat.  and,  after  a 
night's  rest,  have  done  with  tlie  region  of  the  Punas,  of  which  I  was  getting  rather 
tired.  We  reached  the  little  station  about  the  close  of  day,  and  found  its  occnpauts 
in  a  state  of  anxious  expectation  of  a  great  event 

An  ex  prefect  of  Ayacucho,  who  had  become  a  general  of  division  owing  to  some 
political  accident,  and  was  charged  by  the  government  with  a  secret  mission  to  the 
Sierra,  was  expected  to  halt  at  Aguas-CaHeuteSj  and  stay  there  some  fonr-and -twenty 
hours.  TIic  postmaster  and  several  women,  who  had  trudged  on  purpose  all  the  way 
from  Layo  and  1-angui,  villages  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
lively  discussiuu  about  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  on  this  occasion,     'lliey  Ibought 
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nutliinj;  loss  would  do  than  to  hang  the  cracked  walls  of  the  station  with  a  tapestn 
of  baize  and  calico,  hoist  a  pennon  above  tlie  roof,  and  strew  with  gi-een  rushes  the 
approaches  by  which  his  excellency  would  arrive.  Some  spirited  old  dames  proposed 
to  dress  themselves  in  red  and  white,  the  national  colours,  and  thus  attired  go  to  meet 
the  gi'eat  uian,  and  dance  before  him  as  he  approached.  As  usual,  the  jug  of  cbicha 
and  the  brandy  l>ottle  went  the  round,  and  each  in  turn  had  some  ingenious  idea 
or  fresh  advice  to  give. 

This  supposed  question  of  etiquette  .so  absorlu'il  tlicir  attention  that  not  one  of 
tlie  company  noticed  my  arrival,  or  if  lluy  were  aware  of  the  fact  they  pretended 
otherwi.se.  I  waited  patiently  some  luiuiiles  till  the  master  of  the  post,  a  fat  and 
ruddy-faced  Indian  whose  black  tresses  hung  almost  to  the  ground,  should  deign  to 
turn  bis  head.  Seeing  this  hope  was  in  vain,  I  made  my  presence  known  by  a  friendly 
tap  on  his  hat.  which,  whether  the  said  hat  was  a  little  too  large  for  the  oblong  head  it 

'  TliiB  nnnie  Ik  itc-riv«d  fmm  ft  spring  of  hot  wiiter  whteti  conies  ia  alfnider  jeta  from  a  rock  level  witli  tli»  ktouih), 
aliDUt  two  huiidreH  VAnU  eattnurd  from  the  poNt-lionite. 
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covered,  or  that  my  hand  was  a  little  too  heavy,  descended  suddenly  upon  the  Indian's 
nose,  the  contour  of  which  resembled  an  eagle's  beak,  aiul  there  lodged.  His  astouish- 
ment  was  great,  to  judge  by  the  way  he  swore  before  he  saw  dayhght  again. 

"God  be  with  you!"  I  said,  in  the  idiom  of  the  Childreu  of  the  Sun,  while  he 
disembanassed  himself  of  his  hat,  and  looked  at  me  at  once  wonderiugly  and  wrath- 
fuUy.  "I  have  come  from  Santa  Rosa,  and  am  dying  of  hunger;  can't  you  get  me 
something  to  eatV 

'* Manancancha,  manamfmnanieha;^  go  to  the  devil,  and  let  me  alone!"  he  repUed. 

I  philosophically  allowed  this  ebullition  of  bile  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"Now  listen,"  I  said;  "your  conversation  with  these  mamacunas''- — so  I  designated 

the  group  of  gossips — "has  made  me  aware  that  Genei-al  L is  on  his  way  to 

CoUao,  and  will  halt  at  the  post  of  Aguas-Calientes.  TTie  general  is  one  of  my  friends. 
Some  time  ago  I  retouched  a  portrait  which  he  did  not  think  sufficiently  like  him,  and 
lengthened  by  six  inches  the  epaulettes  of  his  uniform,  which  he  thought  too  short. 
I  have  besides  given  to  his  wife  the  recipe  of  a  wonderful  paste  to  make  a  lovely  pink 

!and  white,  and  I  have  taught  her  three  daughters  the  difficult  art  of  selecting  the 
proper  colours  for  their  toilet,  of  which  before  they  knew  nothing.  You  see  then  the 
general  and  his  family  are  under  obligations  to  me.  .  .  .'* 
Here  I  purposely  made  a  slight  pause  to  give  the  Indian  time  to  digest  my  words. 
"True,  very  true,"  he  said,  "thou  ait  a  friend  of  his  excellency." 
"It  is  so  true,"  I  replied,  with  freezing  dignity,  "that  I  think  of  staying  here  till 
Uie  general  arrives;  not  to  congratulate  him  on  his  new  dignity,  or  to  help  you  with 
my  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  reception  you  are  preparing  for  him,  but  to  beg 
my  worthy  friend  to  let  one  of  his  soldiers  dust  your  back  with  a  twisted  strap,  to 
teach  you  the  civility  of  which  you  are  ignorant  and  the  laws  of  hospitality  which  you 
have  outmged." 

I  "No,  taytii;  no,  taytacfiay ;^  you  will  not  beat  a  poor  pongo*  who  never  did  you  any 
harm!" 
'  TKerB  is  nothing— I  wUl  not.  Thoe  two  pbroBea  require  «xptiiiuiiig.  Wbvn,  tni%'«lliDg  in  th«  Cortlilleraa,  ooe  askit 
an  Inilintj  to  sell  u  elieep  uut  of  hU  fiuck,  to  avoid  dying  of  huugvr,  Lin  iuvariiible  aimwer  ia,  Jfanancancha — Tbere  is  noue. 
^Atundljr  jrou  give  th«  Ua  U>  hla  wiHcrliou  by  pointing  Ut  (wo  i>r  three  buudr«d  nhvop  fwdiug  around  him.  He  theii 
repUe* :  JfanamounatUdta — I  will  Dot.  Tbv««  hru  the  ouly  words  Uuit  cau  be  extracted  from  Liiu.  lu  sucb  a  outa  the 
only  way  to  get  out  of  the  eiubarras^iueQl  is  to  select,  through  the  sgeDcy  of  the  mozo  or  muleteer  who  Bec-ompaniea  ux, 
a  nice  fat  vheep,  have  it  killiMl  aod  skinned  ou  the  spot  witliont  listening  to  the  abuse  of  the  proprietor,  wbu,  obliged  to 
submit  to  force,  cries,  gTO«n)t,  aiid  shows  every  sign  of  exasperated  grief.  When  the  aheepv  is  cut  up  you  jiay  four  reals 
(the  regular  price)  to  the  owner,  to  whom  also  oue  generously  abandons  the  head,  the  feet,  anil  the  intestiues  of  the 
beaat,  to  make  a  chupfi.  In  a  twinkling  he  pasaea  from  the  bittereat  diatreaa  to  the  liveliest  ji^y  ;  he  thanks  the  traveller 
a  handred  timea,  kiases  hiij  hand  or  the  stuff  of  his  poncho,  lavisbea  upon  hiin  the  moat  gratifying  and  endearing 
epitheU,  and  enda  by  wishiug  liim  every  posaihle  blesaing.  If  a  few  conscientious  travellera  honeatly  pay  the  shepherd 
for  what  they  take,  it  muat  lie  I'emembered  that  the  greater  number  simply  help  tlieinaelves,  and  push  their  liberality 
•o  ^  aa  to  beat  the  proprietor  of  the  imimal  into  the  bat^in. 

>  Mama,  mother;  cuna,  phinil  article  of  two  geuders.  The  oatne  o{  mama  h  generally  given  to  ladioo  womeo  ol  a 
certain  age. 

'  Tuytti,  father;  taytuchay,  dear  little  father. 

■*  In  the  gnrat  cities,  pougos  are  ludiaua  of  the  lower  claas,  wbo  very  reasonably  value  their  aervices  at  fifteen  francs 
a  month.  They  are  employed  indoora  to  carry  wood  and  water;  to  sweep  the  stones,  and  to  open  and  close  the  entrauce 
gktf.  tw-hind  which  they  alecp  sqnnttiug.  Tlieir  name  of  pougo  is  derived  from  puncu-,  giile,  by  corruption  pongo.  They 
are  the  porters  of  the  country. 
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In  his  terror  of  the  strap,  tlie  man  descended  voluntarily  from  the  dipiity  of 
postmaster  to  the  condition  of  a  pongo.  Snch  accesses  of  hnmility  are  frequent 
among  the  Indian  caste,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  The  end  that  I  propoaed  to 
attain,  and  which  I  had  partly  attained,  had  otherwise  claimed  all  ray  attention.  I 
replied  then  to  the  postmaster,  who  had  seized  the  fringe  of  my  poncho^  and  whose 
eyes  glared  and  nostrils  trembled  with  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  I  had  threatened 

"I  believe  I  told  you  that  I  am  hungry.  As  you  must  have  some  provi.iions  in 
the  house  yon  will  prepare  a  r//wy;^  as  savoury  as  possible ;  you  will  give  dij 
fodder  to  my  mules,  and  to-morrow  before  leaving  I  will  settle  for  that  little  mallCT. 
As  to  the  general,  do  not  trouble  youi-self  to  prepare  a  surprise  for  hira.  I  vill 
write  a  Line  or  two  that  will  induce  him  to  dispense  with  any  ceremony  on  his 
account. 

The  postmaster  let  go  the  border  of  my  poncho,  overcome  with  joy. 

"O  iayta"  he  said  in  a  coaxing  voice,  "good  taytachay,  ...  if  you  but  knew 
how  grateful    .     .     ." 

"That's  all  very  well,  my  good  fellow,"  I  replied,  intennipting  him,  "but  leave  fm 
the  present  your  gratitude,  which  will  not  put  a  single  ouion  in  the  soup,  and  lose 
no  time  in  getting  my  eJiup^  ready."     The  man  addressed  some  hasty  commands  to 
the  gossips,  who  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  station  was  turned  upside  down,  every  one  was  i-ushing  here 
and  there  in  search  of  the  domestic  animals.     I  heard  the  cry  of  anguish  of  a  fowl 
whose  neck  they  wning,  followed  by  the  squeak  of  a  guinea-pig,  to  which  one  of 
the  women  gave  chase,  and  which  she  killed  by  breaking  its  back.     Half  a  sack  of 
llama's  dung  was  th^o^vn  upon  the  burning  embers;  everything  about  me  ns.sumcd  the 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  abundance.     The  postma.ster  assigned  to  each  his  task; 
two  Indian  postilions  had  to  attend  to  the  fire  and  blow  it  without  ceasing;  four  of  the 
women  were  charged  with  the  conking  of  the  ckupC,  which  consisted  of  an  old  hen,  a 
bit  of  dried  mutton,  and  some  real  potatoes,  the  chum  or  frozen  batatas  having  beeu 
unanimously  declared  too  common  for  a  delicate  taste  like  mina     The  quantity  of  salt, 
of  pimento,  or  of  garlic,  proper  to  season  the  broth,  was  the  object  of  a  discussion  among 
the  women,  who  only  settled  the  point  after  the  maturest  deliberation.     Never  was  a 
plat  convert  or  gastronomic  delicacy  of  any  kind   destined   to  excite  the  worn-out 
appetite  of  a  despot,  or  to  tickle  the  nervous  papillse  of  a  bishop's  palate,  watched, 
combined,  and  cooked  with  more  loving  care  and  attention  to  details  than  the  vulgar 
pot-aii-feu  which  was  boiling  in  my  sight     The  postmaster  himself  took  charge  of  the 
friture.     Liko  Brillat-Savarin  he  found,  apparently,  that  tlie  art  of  frying  is  a  very 
delicate  one,  and  would  trust  no  one  but  himself  with  the  handle  of  his  fryiug-pau      His 
guinea-pig  singed,  washed,  cleaned,  spread  open,  larded  over,  sprinkled  with  ground 
pimento  and  kept  flat  in  the  pan  by  means  of  a  stone  placed  on  the  belly,  only  awaited 
the  moment  when  it  could  be  popped  on  the  fire,  to  acquire,  by  being  quickly  fried, 
that  golden   colour  which  recommends  the  animal   to  the  appreciation   of  Peru\'ian 
gourmets. 

At  length  this  splendid  supper  was  served  up,  not  on  a  table,  the  station  did  not 
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ssess  one,  but  on  a  piece  of  baize  spread  on  the  ground,  and  by  which  I  squatted  like 
a  tailor  on  his  board.  A  wooden  spoon  was  placed  at  my  sei-vice,  a  fork  was  out  of  the 
questioiL  My  ten  fingers  did  good  duty  for  one.  The  postmaster  williiitjly  served  me 
as  cup-bearer.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  satficed  to  sup  and  retuni  thanks.  Then  the 
spectators  who  surrounded  me,  ha^^ng  seen  that  my  skins  were  drawn  near  the  fire, 
and  understanding  that  1  wished  to  sleep,  retired  into  an  adjoining  apaitnient.     Nor 
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Medina,  at  a  sign  from  the  iwstmaster,  joined  the  cort^e  and  followed  them  into  the 
room,  letting  fall  behind  him  the  cow's-skin  which,  hung  up  by  the  tail,  served  for  a 

)r.     Soon  the  noise  of  eating,  mingled  with  merriment  and  laughter,*  made  me  aware 
that  the  servants  were  supping  on  the  left  victuals  of  the  master,  and  were  enjoying  by 
iticipation  the  pleasures  of  paradise. 
In  the  morning  I  rose  early  and  foun(i  the  postmaster  already  up.     After  giving  him 

dozen  reals,  the  price  at  which  T  valued  my  supper  and  the  provender  of  my  mules, 
I  tore  a  blank-leaf  out  of  my  note-book,  and  having  been  repeatedly  assmed  by  the 
Indian  that  he  was  unable  to  read  any  kuid  of  writing,  I  addressed  the  following  lines 

General  L ■: 


'  iZW  <t  la  oantouade:  n  plirase  of  th«  tlieatre,  for  mrrriment  heard  hrhiiid  the  acenei. — ^Tiu 
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"My  dear  General, — The  hemn-named  Tgo&cio  Muynu  Tiipayanohi,  potloutw  of  Aguaft*Cali«nt«8,  tuul  iuiroilcd 
to  follow  the  example  of  hift  fellov-citiKenB,  and  bam  a  little  inoeiwe  on  jour  visit.  I  lutve  penuaded  blm  to  da 
nothing  of  the  kind,  feeliug  nfwutvd  that  at  the  moment  I  am  wriliog  you  are  tired  of  ovationa,  and  official  bam^iiFU, 
and  harangues.  If  then  jou  do  nnt  find  at  AguaS'CalieDtea  the  iiauaL  display  of  hangings,  flagi,  and  garia&dB  of  green 
nishm,  do  uot  bUme  the  aforesaid  Iguacio,  wlio  hag  aimply  yielded  to  foreign  influeucei  The  honest  fellow  will 
(MinpeDB&te  you  by  his  cuiaiuo  for  the  toaa  of  the  vain  honours  he  would  have  rtodered  yoo.  lie  eiceU  in  fritores, 
aud  vith  a  common  guinea-pig  can  make  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  It  is  in  this  quality  of  cnitinier  that  I  reoommuid 
him  to  you,  my  dear  general,  that  on  arriving  at  Agna>>CnlieQtefl  you  may  put  to  the  proof  the  peculiar  talent  of  iti 
postmaster,  whom  I  do  not  heeit&te  to  declare  as  good  a  fiiturier  as  he  ap[>eara  to  me  to  be  a  good  cJUzeo,  deroted 
aoul  and  body  to  the  public  good. 

**  I  pray  that  8t  Bou,  the  palroaeas  of  Pera,  may  watch  over  your  daye,  and  over  those  dear  to  yoo." 


I  was  informed  afterwards  that  the  unhappy  postmaster,  put  in  requisition  by 
General  L.  and  his  escort,  who  had  taken  my  advice  seriously,  was  kept  at  the  frying- 
pan  for  eighteen  hours,  during  which  time  he  fried  a  fabulous  number  of  guinea-pigs 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood.     But  let  us  not  anticipate  events. 

About  six  miles  from  Aguas-Calientes,  after  a  slight  but  continuous  descent,  we 
arrivetl  at  Marangani,  a  poor  ^^lIage,  which  has  no  other  claim  to  attention  than  its 
situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Huilcamayo  (which  we  have  seen  to  take  its  rise 
from  the  Lake  Sisacocha,  on  the  Kaya  plateau)  with  the  stream  of  Langui  issuing 
from  the  lake  of  that  name.  The  temperature  is  here  a  little  ameliorated.  In  some 
winding  nooks  of  the  mountain,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  cold,  were  growing 
little  patches  of  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  quiuoa,  and  a  species  of  the  Oxalis  locallv 
called  occa,  which  the  Indians  eat  in  their  chup^s. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  geographical  and  statistical  detail,  that  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Raya  plateau  forms  the  frontier  which  separates  the  province  of  I.ampa  from 
that  of  Canchis.  The  village  of  Maraugani  pertains  to  the  latter,  which  is  one  of  the 
smallest  provinces  of  Peru.     Its  area  is  540  square  miles. 

Nine  miles  from  Maraugani,  northward,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Huilcamayo, 
is  situated  Sicuani,  which  is  marked  iu  the  Peruvian  maps  as  a  city,  but  is  reaUy 
only  a  big  village,  as  monotonous  as  it  is  badly  built.  Its  population  in  the  time 
of  the  ^^ceroys  was  7500  souls,  now  it  is  hardly  3000.  An  hospital  for  both  sexes, 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  viceroy  Count  Gil  de  Lemos,  has  disappeared 
from  the  earth  with  its  founder.  As  to  the  massive  silver  lamp  which  still  existed 
in  the  church  of  Sicuani  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  has  been  replaced  by 
a  poor  thing  of  copper  with  three  branches.  A  Spaniard  named  Joaquin  Vilafro 
had  presented  it  to  the  Virgin  of  Sicuani,  not  so  much  as  a  devotional  offering  as 
an  atonement  or  apology,  in  dread  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  viceroy,  for  the  immense 
wealth  he  had  acquired  in  a  short  time  from  the  mine  of  Quimsachata,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Apurimac;  a  precaution,  however,  which  did  not  save  him  from  beitig 
hung  par  ordre  for  the  sake  of  that  same  wealth.  The  lamp  of  the  unfortunate 
colonist,  after  ha\nng  long  been  the  ornament  of  the  choir  and  the  admiration  of  the 
faithful,  was  taken  to  the  mint  and  coined  into  piastres  during  the  war  between  the 
Royalists  and  Independents. 

It  was  at  Sicuani  that  the  cacique  Matheo  Pumacahua,  who  in  1781  had  betrayed 
Tupac  Amaru  to  the  Spaniards,  received,  thirty-four  years  afterwards,  the  price  of  his 
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services.     The  Spaniards,  who  had  pi-oinised  him  the  epaulettes  of  a  colonel,  deferred 
the  promotion  till  they  settled  their  debt  in  fiill  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

A  natural  curiosity  of  Sicuani,  of  which  ti*avellers  have  made  no  mention,  probably 
because  they  were  unacquainted  with  its  existence,  is  the  lagune  of  Quellhua,  or  more 
correctly  QuelUmacocha,  as  it  is  called  in  the  country,  which  is  situated  on  the 
heights  to  the  east  of  the  \illage.     Let  any  one  picture,  if  lie  can,  a  liquid  sappliire 
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eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  in  a  setting  composed  of  the  five  rounded  backs  of 
mountains  which  extend  to  the  horizon  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Chimboyu  and  d'Atun-Quenamari,  and  which  are  charmingly  belted  with  those  totoras, 
or  large-leaved  rushes,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken.  Nothing  can  be  more 
calmly  beautiful,  or  more  fi-eshly  poetic,  than  this  Andean  lake,  which  no  wind  mfHes, 
and  no  vessel  has  ever  furrowed ;  in  which  cloud.s  and  stars,  sunlight  and  moonlight, 
are. alone  reflected;  and  the  whole  physiognomy  of  which  is  so  ineffably  sweet  that 
we  have  ex.hausted  the  resources  of  language  when  we  say  it  smiles  upon  us  like 
something  human ! 

San  Pablo  and  San  Pedro  de  Cacha,  situated  about  nine  miles  northward  of 
Sicuani,  are  two  neighbouring  hamlets  of  the  dullest  character,  and  closely  resembling 
each  other  in  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  wretched  mud-built  huts.     Tlic 
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villagers  of  St.  Paul  boast  that  they  have  very  much  the  advantage  of  St  Peter,  and 
support  the  assertion  by  pointing  to  the  school  with  eighteen  pupils  which  the  former 
possesses,  and  the  latter  does  not  The  rector  of  a  university  might  appreciate  this 
evideace  of  superiority;  we  prefer,  for  our  part,  the  geological  grandeur  and  archaeo- 
logical illustration  of  St  Peter,  which,  instead  of  a  school  and  schoolmaster,  may 
well  be  proud  of  its  fine  ruins,  above  which  towere  a  very  respectable  volcano, 
unhappily  extinct,  though  the  time  has  been  when  it  covered  the  country  with  lava, 
scoria;,  and  pumice.     Tliis  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  is  inclined  from  north  to  south, 
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lifts  its  head  above  a  platform  of  low  hills,  on  a  site  which  bears  the  name  of 
Racchi,  and  from  which  the  volcano  has  been  coiTuptly  called  the  Riarha  by  the  natives. 
At  the  foot  of  tliose  barren  hills,  which  form  its  pedestal,  wo  find  a  pla,stic  clay,  of 
which  the  potters  of  the  Cordillera  make  pitchers,  vases,  and  drinking- vessels  of  charm- 
ing shapes.  Here  also  are  found  several  ochres,  a  red  oclire  called  taco;  and  magnesia, 
which  the  thrifty  poor,  who  call  it  cJiacco  (milk  of  the  earth),  collect,  and  of  which, 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  they  make  u  poulette,  or  white  sauce,  to  be  eaten  with 
potatoes  by  the  family. 

At  some  bow-shots  from  the  hills  of  Kacchi,  in  a  place  called  Ynhuarpampa,*  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  which  can  be  seen  from  a  long  distance,  and  which 
travellers  have  called  the  ruins  of  Tintn  without  saying  one  word  of  their  origin. 
We  do  not  well  know  where  these  ti*avellers  got  the  name.  Is  it  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  province  of  Canchis,  in  which  these  ruins  are  situated,  once  foi-med, 
together  with  the  province  of  Canas,  a  single  government,  under  the  name  of  the 

*  Plain  of  Blood,  bo  called  becauM  tb«re  tlie  laca  HuiracocliB  completely  defeated  his  father  Yahiuu^'Huacao,  vho^ 
hariDg  been  depoaed  by  bis  BubjecU  od  account  of  his  vices,  had  come  to  reasstrt  his  right  to  the  empire  at  the  hod 
of  3000  Chaucaa  ladinng,  who  perished  in  the  engugenieut. 
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CorregimieMo  ds  Tinta.  Y  We  do  not  positively  affirm  this,  but  what  we  dare  repeat 
after  the  historians  of  the  ConqucBt  is,  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  the  temple  built 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteeuth  century  by  Viracocha,  or  more  correctly  Hnira- 
cocha,^  the  eighth  Inca,  in  remembrance  of  a  dream  in  which  an  old  man  with  a 
long  beard,  wearing  a  tiowiug  robe,  and  holding  a  chained  dragon,  had  appeared  to 
that  prince  when  as  a  young  man  he  kept  the  sheep  of  the  emijeror  Yahuar-Huacac, 
■Ks  father,  in  the  plains  of  Chita." 


tiHFLi  or  nuiiiACOonA,   acooroisio  to  tue  oistobiakb  cik^a   di  Lion   axd   aoo«ta. 

To  this  dream,  from  which  the  heir  presnmptive  had  inferred  a  command   fi'om 
[eaven  relative  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Chancas,  and  which  at  a  later  period  he 
religiously  accomplished   by  destroying   3000  of  these  indigenes,  and  annexing  their 
territory  to  the  empire,  must  be  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  enriched   the  country 
^th  a  memorial  temple  240  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide,  the  walls  of  which,  thirty 
jt  high,  were  built  half  of  worked  stones  and  half  en  pis^.     This  edifice,  ei*ected 
a  plateau  which  overlooked   the  environs,  was  reached  by  five  terraces  or  stepa 
had  three  doors  and  three  windows  upon  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  and  a 
)or  and  two  windows  at  each  of  its  ends  or  fagades.     Five  pillars,  erected  at  equal 
listances  on  the  principal  walls,  and  tied  by  transverse  beams,  served  to  support  the 
lief  timbers  which  carried  the  thatched  roof     The  overhanging  eaves  of  this  roof 

*  Foam  of  the  Lake,  wi  named  on  nccotint  of  his  milky- whiteness,  lay  the  liistorinns  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
t,  eonftidering  the  habitual  exaf^geration  of  the^ie  estimable  writers,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  pretetiiiled 
whiteness  of  Huiracnchn  was  onlj  a  kind  of  milk-and-coffee  ooloar,  initead  of  the  burned  brick  tint  which  marks 
the  nee  generally.  The  sister  and  vlfe  of  this  laca,  who  was  equally  unlike  her  featorei  in  the  cooiparatire  frumw^s 
of  her  skin,  was  called  Matna  Runtu  (the  mother-egg^ 

'  We  must  leave  to  the  hiHtoriana  of  the  Conquat  the  responsibility  of  this  apocryphal  dream  ftod  the  explann- 
tloD  of  the  young  prince's  presence  in  the  frightful  desert  of  Cbita,  120  miles  south  of  Cusco,  the  capital  of  the 
fltDpire,  and  keeping  ihfep,  which  the  conquerors  did  not  iiilroduoe  into  America  until  two  centuries  Uter. 
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formed  along  the  sides  of  the  edifice  a  sort  of  penthouse,  under  which  passers-bv 
surprised  by  a  heavy  shower  could  tfike  shelter. 

Accordiug  to  Gai-cilasso,  this  temple  was  only  120  feet  long  by  60  feet  broad,  or 
half  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  by  Cie^  de  L^on  and  Acosta,  He  also  states 
that  it  had  no  roof,  as  the  dream  which  it  commeraoi-ated  occurred  in  the  country, 
»ub  Jove  crudOf  and  its  interior  decoration  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  simple  cube  of 
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black  porphyry,  upon  which  was  placed  the  statue  of  the  mysterious  old  man  seen 
by  Huiracocha  in  his  dream.  At  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  the  Spaniards  threw 
down  the  statue  and  destroyed  its  pedestal,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  hidden 
treasure. 

Of  these  ai*chitectural  splendours  nothing  is  left  but  the  ruined  walls,  about 
twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is  true  these  walls  have  nine  doors,  while  the  primitive 
edifice  had  only  eight  accordiug  to  Ciec^a  de  Lt^on  and  Acosta.  Happily  this  fact  is 
known  to  myself  alone,  for  if  the  ninth  door  had  been  discovered  by  the  delegates 
of  a  learned  society,  not  only  would  it  have  set  rival  societies  by  the  ears  and  caused 
a  great  waste  of  paper,  but  the  spirit  of  paradox  would  have  been  ready  to  declare 
in  public  that  insatiable  Time,  tempus  edaa:,  who  gnaws  witli  ceaseless  tooth  the  poor 
works  of  our  hands  until  little  is  left  of  them,  had,  on  the  contrary,  added  to  those 


of  Peru.  From  regard  for  those  respectable  old  women  Record  and  Tradition,  I  will 
not  say  anything  so  paradoxical.  I  will  admit,  with  the  above-named  historians,  that 
the  temple  of  which  they  speak  had  only  eight  doors,  and  that  the  ninth  was  opened  in 
its  walls  by  a  shock  of  the  neighboui-ing  volcano.  No  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  discrepancy  occurs  to  me  just  now. 

Six  miles  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  we  come  to  the  village  of  Combapata.     The 
(listance  traversed  is  a  continual  descent,  and  iu  the  measure  we  descend  the  tem- 
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perature  becomes  milder,  aud  belts  of  verdure  begin  to  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Combapata,  of  which  we  find  no  mention  in  any  geograpMcal  work  or  in 
any  known  map,  is  a  village  of  some  threescore  hearths,  situated  near  a  turbulent 
and  rapid  river.  Its  little  church  is  very  bright  and  clean,  its  whitewashed  walls  con- 
trasting pleasantly  with  the  dirty  look  of  the  cottages  in  its  neighbourhood.  A  Christ, 
of  life  size,  decorates  the  chief  altar.  The  work  of  a  sculptor  of  Hiiamanga,  it  is 
venerated  by  the  faithful  under  the  name  of  Seigneur  tie  C'>Tnbapata,  and  is  credited 
with  the  performance  of  miracles.  It  has  given  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  speech  to  the  dumb.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Jesuits  were  exiled  from 
Peru,  tears  of  blood,  they  say,  ran  from  its  eyes — made  of  enamel.  The  same  prodigy 
occurred  in  1821,  when  the  viceroy  La  Sema,  banished  from  Lima  by  the  Independents, 
was  compelled  to  depart  for  Spain.     Unfortunately  for  the  Seigneur  de  Combapata, 
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the  Christ  of  Tungasuca,  a  neigbbuuring  village,  has  also  the  gift  of  miracles.  This 
latter,  known  as  the  Seigneur  d' Anaipainpa,  renders  barren  women  fruitful,  heals  tlie 
reputed  incurable,  and  preserves  sheep  from  the  scab.  Like  his  rival  the  Seigneur  dc 
Combapata,  he  weeps,  on  occasions,  tears  of  blood  over  the  miseries  of  this  world 
From  this  identity  of  powers  there  results  a  bitter  rivalry  between  the  faithful  of  tlir 
two  parishes;  the  inliabitants  of  one  village  glorifying  their  own  Christ  by  depreciating 
that  of  their  neighboui-s.  Often  in  the  bacchic  solemnities  with  which  each  villajrH 
celebrates  the  fSts  de  V Homme-Dieu,  have  wo  seen  the  Indians,  drunk  with  fanaticLsm 
and  brandy,  use  their  heads  like  battering-rams  for  the  greater  glory  of  their  lord. 
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The  river  which  runs  by  the  village,  and  debouches  in  the  lluilcamayo,  under 
name  of  the  Rio  de  Combapata,  takes  its  rise  from  the  western  side  of  the  And< 
of  Crucero,  between  the  provinces  of  Lampa  and  Carabaya,  It  la  an  auriferous  strei 
and  when  its  waters  are  swollen  by  the  melted  snows,  it  bears  along  in  its  muddy 
waves  particles  of  gold  detached  from  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coiml 
at  one  time  established  a  gold-washing  place  on  its  banks.  The  rapid  slope  of  the 
lands  which  it  waters  gives  to  its  floods  a  formidable  character;  it  is  less  a  torrent 
than  an  avalanche,  which  hurls  itself  upon  the  surrounding  country  and  in  an 
instant  submerges  it.  Two  stone  bridges,  of  two  arches,  built  solidly  enough  to  stand 
for  ages,  have  been  successively  carried  away  by  the  flood.  Each  of  these  bridges  cost 
the  province  2000  piastres  (£400),  and  the  slender  resources  of  the  inhabitants  have 
compelled  them,  as  a  measure  of  economy,  to  return  to  the  swing-bridges  of  osiers^ 
with  which  for  six  centuries  their  ancestors  were  contented. 

That  which  distinguishes  Combapata  from  the  other  villages  of  the  Sien-a  is  not, 
however,  its  miraculous  Christ  or  its  gold-bearing  river.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  chicha 
brewed  by  its  inhabitants.     For  a  long  time  the  process  by  which  the  matrons  of  that 


[  village  obtained  their  local  beer,  the  smell  and  transparency  of  which  reniind  one  of 
^Hie  viafizanilta  or  clai*et  of  Spain,  was  kept  secret;  bnt  like  other  secrets  it  has  at 
^Hength  been  divulged,  and  now  every  one  knows  that  the  chicha  is  indebted  for  its 
■Equality  to  the  previous  mastication  of  the  gunapo  or  sprouting  maize  from  which  it  is 
brewed.  The  invention  of  this  process  is  traced  bark  to  the  ancient  Aymaras;  and 
the  chicha -brewers  of  Cochabaniba  in  Upper  Peru,  who  are  descended  from  those 
tochthones,  still  employ  it  witli  success.  The  process,  to  which  we  think  it  our  duty 
call  the  attention  of  tlie  editors  of  Cookery  /or  the  Million  and  Useful  Recipes,  is  one  of 
e  most  simple  and  inexpensive  conceivable.    Several  old  men  and  women  squat  on  the 
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floor  round  a  heap  of  bruised  maize.  Each  tnkes  a  portion  of  the  maize,  which  he  puts 
in  his  or  her  mouth,  and  chews  with  more  or  less  vigour  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  the  strength  of  liis  grinders.  When  sufficiently  macerated,  it  is 
spit  out  into  the  hand  and  put  on  a  Uttle  sheet  of  leather,  spread  out  in  front  of  each 
^fc)erator.  The  chicha-brewer  then  collects  these  little  heaps  and  throws  them  into  the 
^Hir  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  caldron. 

^^k     According  to  the  chemists  of  the  country,  who  have  analyzed  these  chews  or  this 
^^licha,  it  is  to  a  remarkable  addition  of  juices  from  the  salivai7  glands,  and  of  secretions 
from  the  pituitary  membrane  couibiued,  that  the  maize  of  Combapata  is  indebted  for 
the  precious  (^uahties  which  it  communicates  to  the  chicha.     I  would  not  venture  to 
say  whether  the  local  chemistry  is  right  or  wrong,  having  always  declined  to  taste  the 
chicha  of  Canchis;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  watching  the  old 
en  and  women  who  were  assembled  to  chew  the  maize ;  the  mouths  of  these  honest 
ople  opening  and  shutting  with  such  mechanical  regularity,  as  to  recall  to  my  mind, 
ith  the  memory  of  my  absent  country,  D^sirabode's  artiiicial  teeth  working  up  and 
own  from  morning  to  night,  in  their  glass  case. 
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After  Combapata,  the  traveller's  next  halting-place  is  Checcacupi,  a  poor  village 
about  nine  miles  further,  containing  about  thirty  hovels,  and  situated  near  a  small  river, 
flowing,  like  that  of  Combapata,  from  the  Andes  of  Crucero.  On  crossing  this  river 
by  a  bridge  of  stone,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  viceroys,  and  leaving  behind  ns 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Canchis  and  Canas,  once  combined  to  form  the  Cor- 
regimieuto  de  Tinta,  we  enter  the  province  of  Qin'spicanchi.     Before  we  go  further,  let 
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US  throw  a  rapid  coup  d*wil  over  the  past  history  of  the  double  province,  which  we  have 
abandoned  never  more  to  revisit. 

A  long  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  two  rival  nations,  the 
Canas  and  Canchis,  occupied  an  area  of  about  14,000  square  miles:  from  north  to  south, 
it  extended  from  the  Sierras  of  Chimboya  and  d'Atuu-Queuamari  to  the  plateaux  of 
Ocoruro,  and  from  east  to  west  it  reached  from  the  Cordillera  de  lluilcanota  to  the 
torrent  of  Chuqtiicabana,  The  Huilcamayo,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  source  at 
Aguas-Calientes,  and  followed  as  far  as  Checcacupi,  ran  through  a  portion  of  this 
territory.  The  Canas  occupied,  in  the  north  and  west,  the  present  seat  of  the  villages 
of  Pitumarca,  Combapata,  Tinta,  and  Yauaoca,  extending  as  far  as  the  heights  of 
Pichigua  and  MoUocahua,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Apurimac,  The  Canchis 
inhabited  the  eastern  and  southern  (>arts,  the  district  in  which  are  now  situated  the 
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jes  of  St.  Peter  aud  St.  Paul  de  Cacha,  Sicuani,  and  Marangaiii,  as  far  as  the 
lya  plateau.* 
These  two  nations,  numberiug  about  25,0(10  men,  were  governed  by  their  curacas 
or  respective  chiefs.  Their  rivalry,  which  was  of  ancient  date  and  occasioned  bloody 
quarrels  between  them,  appears  to  have  had  no  other  cause  than  the  difference  of 
their  origin  and   tompcramont.      The   Canas,  inhabitants^   originally,   of   the    Sierra 
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^evada,  took  their  name  from  the  volcano  of  Racchi,  which  overlooked  their  territory, 

d  of  which  they  boasted  themselves  the  descendants.     Cana^  in  the  Quichua  idiom, 

signifies  the  seat  or  scene  of  a  conflagiation.     The  Canchis  came  in  old  times  from  the 

temperate  regions  near  Arequipn.     Their  name  recalls  their  natal  soil  with  its  pale 

Ebwei*s  and  grasses.  Cancha,  in  Quichua,  signifies  an  inclosed  place  or  garden.  This 
iffei-ence  of  orin:in  was  aggravated  by  a  dift'ereuce  of  costume,  the  former  invariably 
rearing  black,  the  latter  a  mixed  colour. 
The  chai*actcr  of  these  indigenes  agreed  wonderfully  with  their  national  patronymic. 
The  Canas,  gloomy  and  taciturn  of  disposition,  but  wi'atliful  and  impetuous  on  occasion, 
jealous  of  their  independence  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  all  for  its  sake,  struggled 
for  four  centuries  against  the.  power  of  the  Incas,  aud  only  submitted  at  last  when  the 

^  the  preaeot  lioiiU  of  the  two  proviucoA  iiuperfeoUjr  reo&U  tluMa  of  th«ir  buciuit  territory. 
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daughter  of  their  chief  became  one  of  the  three  huudi'cd  wives  of  Hua^iia-Capac,  the 
twelfth  emperor  of  Cuzco.  Tlie  Canchis,  on  the  contrary,  gentle  and  timid  of  character, 
lukewarm  and  undecided  in  spirit,  like  the  climate  in  which  they  were  bom,  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun. 

In  t^e  sixteenth  century  the  territory  of  the  Cauas  and  the  Canchis  was  formed  into 
one  province  under  the  name  of  the  Corregimienlo  de  Tinta,  and  these  indigenes,  who 
now  formed  only  one  and  the  same  people,  passed  from  the  yoke  of  the  emperors  under 
that  of  the  viceroys.  For  them  the  halter  simply  took  the  place  of  the  collar.  As  their 
robust  constitution  fitted  them  to  work  in  the  mines,  they  were  treated  as  slaves  by 
their  new  masters.  Every  year  the  Spanish  officials  came  to  carry  off  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population  in  the  name  of  the  state.  The  unfoitunate  recruits,  designated  by 
lot,  were  collected  before  the  church  to  hear  a  mass  said  on  their  account,  and  for 
which  they  were  supposed  to  pay  themselves.  After  ma-ss  tha  cur^  received  their  oath 
of  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  King  of  Spain,  then  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water, 
pronounced  the  customary  blessing,  Vete  con  Dios,  and — turned  his  back  on  them. 

These  recruits,  escorted  by  relations  and  friends,  who  answered  their  tears  with 
groans,  took  the  road  to  Cailloma,  Carabaya,  or  Potosi,  sites  of  those  rich  fleposiu? 
of  mineral  wealth  which  the  viceroys  of  Peru  worked  a  little  for  their  own  benefit  and 
for  that  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Boomed  to  the  labours  of  excavation,  the  jjoor  Indians 
flcscended  into  the  bocamina^  and  »ocabon» — pits  and  gulleries — where  the  want  of  the 
pure  air  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  the  emanations  of  deleterious  gases, 
brought  on,  according  to  the  doctors  of  the  country,  a  kind  of  asthma,  called  c/iacoy,  of 
which  they  died  in  a  year.  When  the  supply  of  workers  was  thus  exhausted  by  deatii 
the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  only  to  throw  in  their  drag-net  and 
again  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  labourers. 

Things  went  on  thus  during  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  population,  weary 
of  their  yoke,  endeavoured  to  throw  it  off.  The  inhabitants  of  Aconcahua,  in  the 
province  of  Canas,  exasperated  by  an  increase  of  the  tribute  of  gold-dust  exacted  from 
them  by  the  state,  seized  the  Spanish  collector  on  one  of  his  visits,  and  gave  him  more 
than  he  wanted  by  making  him  swallow  a  quantity  of  the  melted  metal;^  after  which, 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice,  they  abandoned  for  ever  their  village,  the  site  of 
which  is  still  recognizable.  Tupac  Amaru,  cacique  of  Tungasuca,  after  having  hung 
with  his  own  hand  the  corregidor  of  Tinta,  Antonio  Arriega,  and  raised  the  country 
jigainst  the  Spaniai'ds,  was  defeated  by  them  and  cruelly  put  to  death.  Angulo,  Bejar, 
Pumacalma,  and  Andia,  who  succeeded  Tupac  Amaru,  paid  with  their  heads  the 
penalty  of  failure  in  the  work  they  had  undertaken,  and  which  nine  years  later  Simon 
Bolivar  accomplished  on  the  plains  of  Ayacucho. 

When  the  blow  for  independence  was  first  struck,  the  government  of  Tinta  was 
divided  into  six  districts.  These  were  Sicuoni,  Tinta,  Checca,  Checcacupi,  Langui,  and 
Yauri,  comprising  twenty-three  villages,  the  situation  of  which  on  the  mountain  or  in 

'  I*ara  sactar  d«  estt  modo  Ut  ted  xntaciahU  dd  reatudador — To  appeane  b;  thid  meann  the  iiutatUble  gr««d  of  the  collec- 
tor, naively  sayB  PotJro  Celetttitio  Florez.  who  relatea  thia  fact  in  a  work  entitled,  Patriotitvio  y  amor  d  la  libertad.  Th« 
Loueat  writer  adds  by  wttjr  of  a  reflection:  The  oppreMtion  of  thoie  ttUnutcd  toith  power,  and  th4  faiturt  of  juMice  in  a 
cvtnlry,  often  drive*  the  opprctseJ  to  commit  atrocwus  demU,f9r  itMch  the  ctrcumttatuet  are  tome  eratee. 
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e  plain,  and  their  consequent  difference  of  temperature,  had  caused  them  to  be  classed 
into  higher  and  hwer  villages.  Many  of  them  no  longer  exist;  others  have  become 
simple  estancias  (farms),  though  from  respect  for  their  past  history,  and  the  souvenirs 
which  they  recall,  the  statisticians  of  the  country  have  preserved  for  forty  years  in  their 
annual  reports,  and  will  preserve  for  a  long  time  yet,  the  rank  and  situation  which 
ey  formerly  occupied.  In  like  manner  the  iliustiious  grenadier,  whom  France 
elights  to  honour,  continues  to  figure  long  after  his  death  upon  his  old  regimental 
list,  and  to  answer  the  roll-call  day  after  day,  by  the  voice  of  one  of  his  brothers  in 
arms. 

While  giving  due  credit  to  these  statisticians  for  an  idea  evidently  inspired  by  the 
purest  patriotism,  we  cannot  but  censure  them  for  an  artifice  which  gives  to  the  world 
in  general,  and  to  the  neighbouring  republics  in  particular,  a  false  idea  of  the  numerical 
forces  of  the  country.  According  to  them  the  figure  which  represents  the  existing 
population  of  each  of  the  provinces  of  Canas  and  Canchis  is  exactly  that  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  government  of  Tinta  in  the  time  of  its  splendour.  Unfortunately 
r  these  gentlemen,  we  know  that  of  all  the  provinces  of  Lower  Peru,  that  of  Tinta 

the  worst  treated  during  the  Spanish  occupation.     Its  population,  decimated  in 

m  by  epidemics,  subsidies  for  the  mines,  forced  enrolments,  voluntary  emigration, 

d  all   the  exigencies  caused   by  spiritual   power  and   political  revolution,  did  not 

ceed,  in  1792,  36.314  souls.     In  1820  it  numbered  36.968,  and  in  1836  it  had  risen 

to  37,218.     Yet  w©  are  expected  to  believe  that  a  population  which  had  increased  by 

souls  in  forty  years,  could  almost  double  itself  in  the  year  or  two  following  I 

On  quitting  the  village  of  Combapata  it  had  been  arranged  between  Nor  Medina 
and  myself  that  we  should  pass  the  night  at  Checcacupi,  and  the  next  day  push  on  to 
uaro,  doubling  the  stage  and  passing,  \vithout  stopping,  the  villages  of  Quiquijana 
and  Urcos.  But  feeling  there  was  little  prospect  of  a  bed  or  a  supper  at  Checcacupi. 
and  knowing  we  should  have  to  cross  the  Iluilcamayo  on  the  next  day  in  oi*der  to  take 
the  road  to  Cuzco,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  tliat  we  niiglit  as  well  cross  to  the  other 
bank  at  once  and  push  on  for  Acopia,  where  we  had  some  chance  of  finding  food  and 
lodging.  As  this  would  add  six  miles  to  our  stage,  I  said  nothing  to  Nor  Medina,  who 
would  have  been  in  an  agony  about  his  mules;  and  we  continued  our  march.  As  we 
were  nearing  San  Juan,  a  little  hamlet  agreeably  placed  by  a  lagune,  I  suddenly  de- 
scended to  the  river  and  looked  for  a  fordable  place.  A  bed  of  flints  and  pebbles,  in- 
terraiugled  with  larger  stones,  was  visible  through  the  transparent  water.  I  pushed  my 
mule  resolutely  forward  to  cross.     Nor  Medina,  seeing  this  change  in  our  itinerary, 

ed  out  as  he  galloped  up:^ — 

"Where  aro  you  going,  sir?" 

"As  you  see,  I  am  going  to  cross  the  Huilcamayo:  Kuhos  aneriphto.    IVIay  destiny 

favourable  to  me,  as  to  Cffisarl" 

"But  the  river  is  full  of  holes;  you  will  get  drowned  and  lame  my  mule." 

My  only  reply  to  this  remark  of  a  venal  soul  was  to  shrug  my  shoulders,  seeing 
■which  my  guide  followed  me  into  the  river. 

"Why  has  monsieur  taken  this  road?"  he  demanded  with  some  brusqueness. 
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The  question  was  so  natural  that  I  was  tempted  to  explain  mj  motire ;  but  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  put  arrested  my  confidence  on  my  lips.  I  looked  at  Nor  Medina,  du 
haul  en  bos,  and  replied : — 

"I  have  taken  this  road  for  particular  reasons." 

"Ahl"  said  he,  "and  where  is  monsieur  going?" 

"To  Acopia." 

"To  Acopiar 

"To  Acopia." 

"That  suffices.  If  monsieur  has  particular  reasons  for  going  to  Acopia  it  is  my 
duty  to  conform  to  those  reasons  and  follow  him." 

This,  however,  he  did  with  difficulty,  as  his  mule  twisted  about  upon  the  slippery 
stones,  and  with  the  efforts  which  it  made  to  keep  on  its  feet,  splashed  us  all  over  from 
head  to  foot. 

A  wetting  in  the  Cordillera  is  never  agreeable,  but  in  spite  of  its  unpleasantness  I 
could  not  help  laughing  to  see  Nor  Medina  venting  his  ill-temper  upon  the  mule, 
calling  it  Jieartless  and  good  for  nothing — an  infamous  style  of  conversation  to  which  a 
mule  is  particularly  sensitive,  either  because  it  indicates  a  certain  amount  of  contempt 
for  the  beast,  or  because  the  words  are  generally  accompanied  with  blows.  We 
arrived  on  the  other  side,  and  having  dried  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  resumed  our 
march,  leaving  to  our  left  San  Juan  and  its  lagune,  from  which  flows  a  stream  which  is 
tributary  to  the  Huilcamayo.  If  it  was  Nor  Medina's  duty  to  follow  me,  as  he  said, 
I  must  admit,  to  his  credit,  that  he  fulfilled  it  to  the  letter,  but  by  preserving  between 
us  a  distance  of  thirty  geometrical  paces  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  in  the 
sulks.  A  Peruvian  arri^o  is  very  susceptible.  The  least  thing  oti'ends  him ;  he  is  shut 
up  by  the  merest  trifle.  His  humour  is  a  limpid  lake,  moved  by  the  slightest  zephyr. 
The  mere  fact  that  I  had  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  Huilcamayo  without 
taking  counsel  of  my  guide  had  hmt  his  feelings,  and  turned  him  against  me.  Out 
of  consideration  for  my  character,  as  a  traveller  paying  his  way,  I  abstained  from 
calling  him  to  my  side,  and  left  him  to  trot  along  at  his  pleasure.  We  arrived  at 
Acopia  without  having  exchanged  a  word. 
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DNHrtatioD  on  the  provinca  of  Qutiipicuidii,  wbich  the  reader  may  pam  by. — Aco|>ia,  its  pretended  mina  and  ita 
tarta — Compromiaing  boapitalily.— The  widows  Bibiaca  and  Maria  Saloni£. — A  demonstration  that  if  all  men 
are  equal  tn  the  sight  of  death,  iliey  are  not  m>  in  the  night  of  fl«ui. — A  rlmim  of  happioesa. — The  Qiiebrada 
of  Cnxea— Andajee  otid  ita  iiiittachio-puddingH. — The  Cbingana  (or  care)  of  QqnerohuaH.— A  quarry  workeil  in  the 
time  of  the  einpreita  Mama  Ocllo  Huaoo.  — A  botaniwil  diaconrae  wbich  all  tbe  worki  rtiny  ooniprt-hend.— The 
tmrellrr  InniPiiU  his  apent  yaalh  and  liKit  illosinna, — A  muleteer  may  be  at  CDce  a  herbalist  and  a  lugiciaii.— 
Qukiuijana  and  the  gwat  stoiien  of  iUi  HttJe  river.— Something  about  Urcoa,  the  chief  village  in  the  province  of 
Qubpieaochi. — The  Mohioa  lake  and  ita  lort  chain  of  gold. — Zoology  and  arbrtricultnre. — Hnaro,  itn  fit(.<4>pl«,  it« 
w<«t2ier-cock,  and  ita  famoaa  origan. — Valleys  and  villageA  characterized,  enpouanr,  by  a  word. — The  village  of 
Oropeaa. — Why  called  Oropeaa  the  Heroic. — The  traveller  baa  another  equabble  with  hie  goide.—  Sketch  of  Sau 
Jrroaima — San  Sebastian,  and  ita  Dobt«  families. — Tbe  tree  of  adieux. — Tbe  convent  of  La  Recoleta,  ita  prior 
and  ita  monks. — The  Corridor^u-Ciel  and  the  Devil's  Fnlpit — A  monolithic  chamber.— Three  sorcerere  of  Goya  in  a 
buly-water  font — By  what  road  we  arrived  among  the  di'^cendanta  of  the  Sun.— Silhonette  of  a  capital. — Last 
worda  of  connsel  from  tbe  lips  of  Wisdom  in  tbe  person  of  a  muleteer. — Tbe  author  packi  his  trunks  witti 
one  hand,  while  writing  hta  memoirs  with  tbe  other. — Cuzco,  ancient  and  modern. 


The  village  of  Acopia  belongs  to  tbe  province  of  Quespicanchi,  or  Quispicanchi, 
according  to  the  orthography  adopted  by  modem  statisticians  and  the  editors  of  the 
Calendario.  The  limits  of  the  province  are  not  well  defined,  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment not  having  yet  found  time  to  arrange  for  its  survey.  All  that  we  can  say, 
geographically  speaking,  is,  that  it  is  inclosed  by  the  provinces  of  Paucartampii, 
Urubamba,  Paruro,  Cotabamba,  Chumbihuilcas,  and  Canas  y  Canchis ;  that  eastward, 
beyond  the  oriental  Cordillera,  it  comprises  the  valleys  of  Marcapata,  Ayapata, 
and  Asaroma,  and  extends  across  regions  still  unexplored  as  Celt  as  tbe  frontiers 
of  Bolivia  and  Brazil 

The   civilized   population,   or   the   people   so   called,   of  that   immense   territory, 
scarcely  number  40.000   souls.     As  to  tbe  savage  tribes  who   live  on   the  shores  of 
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its  rivers  or  upon  the  borders  of  its  forests,  tliey  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  a.s 
seems  to  be  believed  in  Europe.  Generally  speaking,  travellers  who  have  treated  of 
American  anthropology'  have  singularly  exaggerated  the  number  of  these  redskin& 
For  that  exaggeration  thei*e  are  two  causes:  first,  the  amour-propre  of  the  traveller, 
who  wishes  to  persuade  the  public  that  after  having  piled  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  he  has 
discovered  the  singing  water  and  the  talking  bird,  vainly  sought  for  by  those  wlio 
preceded  him.  Secondly,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  incorrectness  of 
notes  and  documents  supplied  to  tlie  traveller  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntrj", 
who,  when  they  are  asked  a  question,  blow  themselves  out  like  the  frog  in  the  tMt 
in  order  that  a  great  opinion  may  be  formed  of  them  Vanifas  Ttniifutuw.  omnia 
nanitas.  Let  us  return  to  Quispicauchi,  which  was  once  the  name  of  a  nation,  lul 
is  now  only  that  of  a  province. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  MancoCapac,  chief  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sun,  had  founded  Cuzco,  and   made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  the  first 
crusade  which  he  undertook  to  rally  to  the  worship  of  Helios-Churi  the  aboriginal 
tribes  who  were  spread  abi-oad  in  the  Cordillera,  was  that  of  CoUasuyu.^     The  Ques- 
picanchis,  the  Muynas,  the  Urcos,  the  Quehuares,  the  Cavinas,  and  the  Ayamarcas? 
then  occupied  in  that  direction  a  territory  of  about  1500  square  miles.     These  tribes 
responded  to  the  call  of  Manco,  ami  ravisliL'd  by  the  sweetness  and  unction  of  bis 
words — to  believe  his  biographers,  the  Inca  spoke  with  a  mouth  of  gold  like  Chrysostom 
— they  listened  to  him  with  docility.     Manco  instructed  them  in  a  number  of  things 
which  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  insert  in  our  text  to  impart  to  it  more  of  local  colour. 
After  having  convinced  them  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  preferable  to  that  of 
adders,  toads,  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  these  Indians  adored,  he  taught  them  how  to 
build  huts,  for  the  most  of  them  were  troglodytes,  aud,  like  the  chinchillas  of  their 
country,  lived  in  burrows.     When  he  judged  they  were  sutBciently  refined,  and  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  advantages  of  civilization  over  barbarism,  he  settled  them 
in  forty  \illages  on  the  borders  of  CoUaauyu,  and  made  them  his  subjects  and  tributaries. 

Manco-Capac,  on  whom  Spanish  historians  have  conferred  two  faces  like  Janus, 
the  one  simply  good,  the  other  cunning,  did  not  stop  at  this  with  regard  to  these 
indigenes.  As  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  witness  to  future 
ages  that  they  were  the  first  idolaters  of  the  Sierra  in  whom  the  eyes  of  the  spirit 
had  been  opened  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  conferred  on  them,  by  means  of  the  quipos^ 
equivalent  to  our  letters-patent,  titles  of  nobility,  with  honours  and  dignities  which  they 


*  lyOrbigny,  in  hi«  vork  sntitJotl  V Homme  Amh-ieain,  hu  awelled  the  «nni  total  of  his  figarea  to  utasfj  his  own 
Ufite,  aud  hu  alao  grafted  lome  alien  brancfaefl  on  the  Ando-Perurian  stock.  Thiu  tbft  inbitbitanta  of  the  yillage  of 
Apolobuniha,  in  the  eastero  TaJl«y  of  that  name — IndiaoH  atid  Choloa  of  the  Sierra  for  the  iDOit  part — have  becoms 
nnder  h'w  baud  the  tribe  of  Apolutat;  of  the  Choloa  and  half-breeds  of  Paiicartatnpa,  he  bai  nud«  tfa«  tribe  of  Pam- 
eartambinoai  of  the  Chvneos  (ft  generio  name  of  the  savage  iu  Peru],  a  distinct  easte^  &c 

'  From  tuyuy  direction;   direction  from  Coitac,  or  the  territory  of  the   CoUat  Indians.     This   is  on«  of  the  |(ar 
primitive  dtvisiotts  of  the  empire,  established  by  Manco-Capac,  and  corresponding  to  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  heaTcns 
eAincha-tuyu  (north),  eoUa-nyu  (south),  anti-Muyu  (eaBt)^  and  eunti-tuyu  (vert). 

'  All  these  tribes,  perfectly  dislinct  before  the  establiabmeot  of  the  Incas,  became  mixed  and  coafoQDded  id  their 
time  wilh  the  gre«t  Aymar^Qaichna  family.  The  villagea  of  the  Sierra,  to  which  these  autochthones  have  left  their 
nanSt  ara  ntoated  on  the  territoiy  which  they  occupied  io  the  tenth  century,  before  the  appeamooe  of  Manoo-Capac 
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sonld  transmit  to  their  descendants.  Some  had  the  right  to  cut  their  hair  square 
across  the  forehead  to  distinguish  them  from  the  vulgar,  others  to  let  it  float  freely 
in  the  wind ;  these  elongated  the  lobe  of  their  ears  to  the  length  of  half  a  foot,  those 
pierced  them  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  a  bit  of  osier,  a  wooden  rundle,  the 
tip  of  a  reed,  or  a  tuft  or  pompon  of  variously  coloured  wool  The  favour  was  as  highly 
appreciated  as  it  was  appreciable,  say  the  historians  of  the  Cojiquest^  parenthetically, 
and  the  aborigines  always  showed  themselves  grateful  for  it 

B  The  Spanish  conquerors,  in  their  own  brutal  way,  compelled  the  Indians  to 
sacrifice  all  these  tokens  of  a  nobility  that  had  endured  for  five  centuries.  The 
way  in  which  they  scoffed  nt  the  great  Quichua  digjiitaries,  whose  ears  hung  down 
to  their  shoulders,  prevented  the  descendants  of  the  latter  from  continuing  the  custom. 
Under  the  futile  pretext  that  they  could  not  approach  them  without  feeling  a  dis- 
agreeable itching,  Pizarro  and  his  officers  compelled  the  curacas  (governors  of  villages) 
to  cut  off  the  luxuriant  hair  untouched  by  a  comb  which  served  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  subordinates.  With  the  abolition  of  the  capillary  prinleges,  old  modes 
and  customs  also  died  out.  The  regime  of  brute  force  reigned  supreme.  In  place 
of  the  padded  collar  worn  by  the  Indians  in  the  time  of  the  Tncas,  Spain  substituted 
a  heavy  one  of  iron  bristling  with  spikes.  The  populations,  decimated  by  the  sword, 
exhausted  by  exactions  and  the  labour  of  the  mines,  died  out,  or  emigrated,  abandoning 
the  stubble,  tlie  llama  skins,  and  the  tlirre  calcined  stones  which  represented  for  them 
the  house,  the  bed,  and  the  domestic  hearth.  At  this  day,  what  archteologist,  however 
patient  and  minute  he  might  be  in  his  research,  even  if  aided  by  spectacles  and  the 
works  of  Garcilaso,  Valcra,  Acosta,  Cie^a  de  Ldon,  Zarato,  Toi-quemada,  and  other 
chroniclers,  could  discover,  on  the  imperial  road  of  Collasuyu  in  a  circuit  of  nine 
miles,  a  vestige  of  the  forty  villages  of  which  it  boasted  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century? 

■  The  province  of  Quispicanchi,  which  of  all  its  past  splendoixr  has  nothing  left 
out  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  is  now  divided  into  four  districts,  in  which  are  contained 
three  towns  and  a  score  of  villages.  These  villages  are  all  alike.  Their  temperature 
alone  differs,  according  as  they  are  situated  in  a  quebrada  (or  gorge),  like  those  of 
Huaro,  Andahuaylillas,  and  Oropesa;  in  apuna,  like  those  of  Mosoc-Llacta  and  Poma- 
canchi ;  or  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  Andes,  like  those  of  Ocongate  and  Sangarara. 

^  The  village  of  Acopia,  where  we  had  now  arrived,  owes  to  its  exceptional  situa- 
tion, at  the  base  of  a  plateau  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  quebrada,  an  exceptional 
climate.  It  blows,  it  rains,  and  it  thunders  often  enough;  it  hails  and  snows  some- 
times; but  water  there  never  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 

tOn  each  side  of  the  road  leading  into  this  dull  village,  which  the  natives  call  a 
wn,  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  several  feet  in  height,  broken  along 
its  summit,  and  of  the  agreeable  colour  of  a  bituminized  mummy.  This  debris  of  an 
inclosure,  some  twenty  years  old  at  most,  has  a  false  air  of  antiquity,  by  which  an 
enthusiastic  and  inexperienced  traveller  might  easily  be  taken  in.  As  I  am  neither  a 
novice  nor  an  enthusiast,  I  was  not  deceived,  but  passed  by  the  pretended  ruins  without 
looking  at  them.     My  whole  attention,  in  fact,  was  concentrated  upon  the  piles  of  tarts 
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which  two  Iiidiau  women,  who  make  this  their  trade,  had  displayed  ou  wooden 
benches  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  in  a  fashion  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  passers-by. 
On  dismounting  by  these  stalls,  the  women  looked  at  me  simultaneously,  with  that 
sweet  commercial  smile  with  which  the  seller  usually  greets  the  buyer,  as  the  serpent 
fascinates  the  bird;  and  I  began  to  reason  with  myself  thus:  "This  road  is  little 
frequented,  the  pastry  before  me  has  been  exposed  for  a  month  or  two  to  the  detri- 
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mental  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  layer  of  duat  which  covers  it,  and  the  singular 
hardness  which  time  imparts  to  such  things,  justify,  in  some  degree,  this  suppositio: 
But,  should  a  hungi-y  stomach  hesitate  about  such  trifles?"  Without  condescending  to 
inquire,  therefore,  at  what  epoch  the  aforesaid  tarts  were  manufactured,  I  immediately 
bought  half  a  dozen  of  them,  at  the  price  of  a  real  apiece;  and  having  wiped  one 
them  with  my  pocket-handkerchief,  soon  fastened  my  teeth  in  it  I  swallowed  t 
mouthfuls  without  choking,  but  at  the  third  stopped  short  An  indefinable  mixture 
tastes  and  smells  made  me  feel  sick  at  heart  Mechanically  I  thrust  my  fingers  iu  the 
tart  and  drew  forth,  one  after  another,  black  olives,  slices  of  onions,  little  bits  of  cheese, 
and  leaves  of  mint  All  this  was  plastered  together  with  burned  sugar  and  hog's-lard. 
The  secret  of  my  nausea  was  discovered.  As  Nor  Medina  had  trotted  on  before  me 
into  the  village,  I  could  not  make  him  an  offer  of  this  pastry  by  way  of  regaining  his 
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[good  graces,  I  therefore  oflered  it  to  my  mule,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  two  women, 
^■Krho  looked  at  me  with  anything  but  a  pleased  expression. 

^B      This  fine  exploit  accomplished,  I  remounted  my  beast  and  went  in  search  of  my 

^^uide,  whom  I  soon  overtook.     Then  without  a  word  passing  between  us,  though  we 

were  both  occupied  by  the  same  thought — that  of  supper  and  bed — we  went  in  quest  of 

some  house  where  they  would  consent  to  take  us  in;  Acopia  having  neither  caravan- 

I     serai,  tampu,  or  hostelry  to  offer  to  unfortunate  travellers.     We  wandered  about  for 

^some  time  among  the  cottages,  examining  them  from  top  to  bottom,  without  being  able 

^Ho  make  a  selection.     For  the  most  part  they  were  singularly  out  of  repair,  and  looked 

^Hb  if  they  were  oven-un  with  vermin.     Two  or  three  of  the  number  were  recommended 

^po  notice  by  having  been  newly  thatched  and  whitewashed,  but  they  were  cniclly  closed 

against  us.     The  situation  was  becoming  critical,  for  the  sun  had  already  disappeared. 

e  horizon  was  enveloped   in  a  violet-tinted  gloom,  while  a  slowly  ascending  fog 

oated  roimd  the  village,  and  presented  its  outlines  in  aWiouette.     Never  had  twilight 

med  to  me  so  wretchedly  disagreeable. 

As  wo  passed  for  the  third  time  down  a  dirty  little  street,  bordered  on  one  side  by 
the  fronts  of  the  cottages  and  on  the  other  by  the  wall  of  a  sheep-pen,  a  rather  worm- 
ten  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  woman,  holding  between  her  thumb  and 
her  index-finger  a  bit  of  candle,  appeared  as  the  personification  of  that  hospitality 
which  I  was  in  search.     "I  will  go  no  further,"  I  said  to  myself,  stopping  my  mule 
efore  the  beautiful   unknown,  who  returned  my  salutation  by  a  charming  smile. 
was  pleased  with  the  woman's  kind  maimer  and  acrujiulous  neatness.     Her  hair  was 
refully  dressed,  and  glossy  with  mutton-fat;  her  UicHa  of  white  wool  edged  with  pink 
ribbons  veiled,  without  hiding,  her  bosom  and  her  shoulders.     Her  petticoat  Avas  lost 
in  the  shade,  but  the  hand  which  held  the  bit  of  caudle,  and  tho  arm  belonging  to  it, 
were  well  rounded  and  plump,  bearing  witness  to  robust  health. 

Flattered  by  the  notice  of  which  she  was  the  object,  on  the  part  of  a  man  with  n 
white  skin — it  is  of  myself  I  must  be  understood  to  speak,  for  my  guide  was  of  tho 
colour  of  a  medlar — the  beautiful  uidtnown  smiled  again,  and  pursing  up  her  mouth 
said,  in  a  faUetto  voice : — 

ft"What  are  you  looking  for  at  this  time  of  the  day,  my  good  sir?" 
"A  roof  to  shelter  my  head,  and  something  to  appease  my  hunger,"  I  replied, 
my  natural  voice.  As  the  woman  was  on  the  point  of  assuring  me  I  should  liud 
them  with  her,  and  better  than  elsewhere,  I  looked  at  Nor  Medina,  who,  since  we 
crossed  the  Huiluamayo,  had  not  opened  his  lips.  His  expression  was  perfectly  for- 
bidding, and  his  gray  bushy  eyebrows  appeared  to  be  drawn  closer  together  than 
ordinary.     I   had  scai'cely  realized  my  astonishment,  when  my  attention  was  caught 

Ety  a  whispering  and  laughing  at  the  doors  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  apparently 
caused  by  my  colloquy  with  the  woman  in  the  white  llidla. 
I     Without  stopping  to  think  of  anything  sinister  in  these  sounds,  I  dismounted,  and 
Kt  the  same  instant  a  voice,  whose  clear  ling  revealed  one  of  the  fair  sex,  pronounced 
distinctly  these  strange  words: — 

'Don't  shear  them  too  close,  Templadora.** 
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"Pack  of  pickpockets!"  murmured  the  beautiful  unknown,  to  whom  probably  this 
recommendation  was  addressed. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  1  asked,  lookinj^  first  at  my  intended  hostess,  and  thenat_ 
Nor  Medina,  whose  two  eyebrows  were  knitted  into  one. 

"It  means,"  replied  the  woman,  "that  I  have  bad  neigbboiu-s,  who  wish  to  Uke 
the  bread  out  of  my  mouth,  under  the  pretext  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  country 
But  come  in,  my  good  sir,"  she  added  immediately,  with  her  benevolent  smile. 

"Do  not  enter,  sir!"  Nor  Medina  said,  impressively;  "and  you,"  he  added,  lookii 
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severely  at  the  woman,  "go  to  a  hundred  thousand  devils;  we  are  honest  travellers,  a 
want  nothing  to  do  with  such  chuchumecas  as  you." 

These  words  were  hardly  pronounced  when,  like  a  formula  of  exorcism  whi 
breaks  some  dark  enchantment,  they  re-established  the  situation  in  clear  daylight 
The  beautiful  unknown  let  loose  her  tonjrue,  blew  out  the  caudle,  and  shut  the  door  in 
our  faces.     It  was  some  seconds  before  I  recovered  my  self-possession. 

"What!"  I  said  at  last  to  Nor  Medina,  "that  woman  with  her  hair  so  well  dressed, 
and  such  a  pleasant  smile,  was    .     .     ." 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  without  giving  me  time  to  finish  the  sentence.     "This  vr 
snare  set  by  Satan." 

"To  what  dangers  is  a  traveller  not  exposed!"  I  murmured  to  myself;  and  w 
thankful  to  God  for  the  visible  protection  bo  had  afforded  me  in  these  circumstances, 
I  remarked  that  night  had  fallen,  and  that  a  most  tiepressing  solitude  reigned  in 
Acopia.  My  guide  had  recommenced  the  search,  and  I  followed  him,  reflecting  on  the 
probability  that  virtue  would  have  to  go  supperless  to  bed,  and  that  its  bed  would 
perhaps  be  on  the  hard  pavement  of  the  street  An  exclamation  from  Nor  Medina 
disturbed  my  reflections.     He  had  discovered  a  chicheria,  through  the  half-open  door 
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of  which  two  fat,  greasy -looking  women  might  be  seen  squatted  before  a  jar  making 
their  chicha  boil  by  means  of  bunches  of  straw,  which  one  twisted  and  the  other 
put  on  the  fire.  The  back-ground  of  the  scene,  and  most  of  the  accessories,  were 
hidden  from  view  by  tho  smoke, 
^ft  "If  you  think  good,  we  will  pass  the  night  here,"  said  my  guide. 
^H  The  place  had  a  suspicious  look,  but  the  night  was  getting  colder  and  colder,  and 
^nesitjition  would  have  beeu  ndiculoua.  I  therefore  nodded  my  approbation,  and 
springing  from  my  mule,  bravely  entered  the  cabaret.  At  the  rattle  of  my  clumsy 
Chilian  spurs  a  number  of  guinea  pigs,  that  had  been  attracted  to  the  hearth  by  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  fire,  scattered  on  every  side  with  squeaks  of  terror.  The 
chicheras,  a  little  surprised  by  my  sudden  appearance,  paused  in  their  work  for  a 
moment  and  inquired  what  had  brought  us  there  at  such  an  hour.  A  few  words  was 
sufficient  to  explain  and  settle  with  them  the  price  of  a  supper  and  bed.  For  four 
reals,  which  I  paid  in  advance,  they  consented  to  give  up  to  us  a  corner  of  their  hovel, 
and  to  prepare  some  kind  of  repast  for  ua.  Besides  this,  they  pointed  out  to  Nor 
Medina  an  inclosure  in  the  neighbourhood  where  our  beasts  would  find,  in  tlefault  of 
forage,  companions  of  their  own  species.  Tlien,  judging  by  our  wearied  looks  that  we 
were  dying  of  starvation,  the  good  women  hastened  to  fill  a  pot  with  water,  into  which 
they  threw  the  various  ingredients  which  compose  a  Peruvian  chupt*  in  the  Cordillera. 
To  make  it  boil  the  quicker,  I  seated  myself  by  the  fire,  wliich  I  fed  with  handfuls  of 
straw,  handed  to  me  by  the  two  ladies  in  turn.  The  frankness  of  my  manner  won 
their  confidence,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  knew  that  they  were  widows ;  tho  one  named 
Bibiana,  the  other  Maria  Salom6;  that  they  had  no  property  and  no  income  whatever, 
■S>ut  gained  their  living  by  making  chicha,  which  they  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  Acopia, 
and  to  the  p^ons  of  the  neighbouring  estancias.  For  my  part,  not  to  remain  in  their 
debt,  I  related  the  various  incidents  of  my  entrance  into  the  village,  from  the  episode 
of  the  tarts  to  the  compromising  hospitality  which  had  been  oflered  to  me  by  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Templadoiu. 

" Santissima  Virgen!"  exclaimed  Bibiana,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  kissing 
her  thumb,  "you  have  spoken  to  that  heathen,  come  from,  we  know  not  whcncel" 

"My  good  woman,"  said  I,   "what  could    I  do,  being  a  stranger  and  knowing 
no  one?    At  first  sight  that  woman  seemed  to  me  a  Christian,  and  a  good  Catholic." 

"So  Catholic,"  added  Maria  Salom^,  "that  if  I  were  governor,  or  only  alcalde,  she 
ould  not  be  in  Acopia  another  twenty-four  hours;  such  creatures  are  the  disgrace  of 
our  sex." 

I  looked  at  her  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye.  Evidently  the  poor  woman  flattered 
erself.  That  sex  of  which  she  spoke  was  as  difficult  to  decipher  in  her  countenance 
a  hieroglyphic  cartouche  of  the  time  of  Tliothmosis.  "After  all,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"the  form  alters,  but  tho  nature  remains;  beauty  fades,  the  back  becomes  rounded, 
the  limbs  bowed,  but  the  heart,  like  the  gillyflower  among  ruins,  continues  to  flourish 
and  bloom  when  all  is  dead  around  it  Who  can  say  that  this  chichera,  with  the 
figure  of  a  hippopotamus,  has  not  hidden,  under  the  layer  of  fat  which  envelops 
it,  the  heart  of  a  young  girl,  full  of  illusions,  of  tenderness,  and  of  love     .     .     ." 
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While  I  mused  thus,  the  broth  boiled  with  fury.  In  an  instant  Bibiana,  having 
tasted  it,  announced  that  it  was  cooked  to  a  nicety,  and  took  the  pot  from  the  fire. 
I  seated  myself  on  the  ground,  my  guide  sat  down  opposite  me,  and  then  with  the 
pottage  between  our  knees,  and  with  the  wooden  spoon  which  Bibiana  had  handed 
to  each  of  U8,  after  wiping  it  with  her  petticoat,  we  scrimmaged  our  best 

Our  supper  being  finished,  I  considered,  out  of  regard   for  the  Miitenancett  of 
society,  how  to  fabricate  a  screen,  which  dividing  iu  two  the  common  chamber,  might 
isolate  us  completely  from  our  hostesses.     Some  i-ags  of  serge  and  old  dish-clouts  that 
they  brought  me,  not  without  laughing  at  my  modesty,  and  which  I  hung  upon  a  linc,_ 
served  the  purpose.      Wiien   this  was   done,   1   and   my  guide  prepared   our   bed) 
fraternally   side  by  side,  and,  covered  up   to  the  eyes,  awaited   the  moment  whei 
Morpheus  should  scatter  over  us  his  poppies.     Already  a  languid  torpor  had  paralyze* 
my  spirit  and  my  eyes  were  beginning  to  close,  when  two  nimble  and  hairy  bodi< 
the  contact  of  which  made  me  shiver,  ran  across  my  face.     I  could  feel  that  each  bodi 
had  a  tail.     A  cry  of  horror  brought  the  widows  to  my  side,  and  Nor  Medina  sprai 
up  in  his  bed. 

"There  are  rats  here,"  1  cried. 

"Impossible!"  said  Nor  Medina, 

"Monsieur  has  taken  the  guinea-pigs  for  rats,"  said  one  of  the  women, 

"Has  a  guinea-pig  got  a  tail?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  no;"  said  Nor  Medina;  "but  even  supposing  they  were  rats,"  he  addet 
"the  noise  you  made  has  so  frighteued  them,  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  they  wil 
not  return  to-night." 

This  seemed  so  reasonable  that  I  lay  down  again.  After  a  few  minutes  I  felt 
if  a  thousand  needles  had  been  suddenly  thrust  into  my  flesh.  As  this  attack  wj 
made  at  the  same  moment  on  every  part  of  my  body,  my  two  hands  were  of  littU 
use  in  repelling  it  Despairing  of  reUef  I  rolled  over  on  my  couch  with  such  cries  oi 
rage,  that  Nor  Medina  awoke  again. 

"Monsieur  does  not  sleep  well,"  he  said. 

"Can  I  sleep  by  merely  shutting  my  eyes?"  I  answered,  "I  am  devoured  by  fleas." 

Hearing  this,  the  chicheras  began  to  laugh.  "Ah!"  said  one  of  them,  "the 
gentleman  is  surprised  he  should  be  troubled  by  fleas;  but  they  treat  all  alike  in 
the  Sierra,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  The  fleas  are  like  death,  no  one  escapes 
them." 

In  the  frame  of  miud  iu  which  I  then  was,  this  aphorism  appeared  to  me  so  stupid, 
and  at  the  .same  time  it  so  exasperated  me,  that  I  could  hardly  help  addressing-  some 
rude  apostrophe  to  the  woman,  who  had  really  made  the  remark  by  way  of  consolation. 
I  did,  however,  restrain  myself,  and  tried  to  sleep;  but  only  succeeded  in  doing  so 
when  the  enemy,  sufliciently  gorged  with  the  purest  drops  of  my  blood,  ceased  his 
attacks.  Then  I  turned  over  like  a  log  and  slept  heavily.  In  the  morning  when  I 
looked  into  my  pocket-mirror,  I  was  startled  by  the  image  which  presented  itself  I 
had  become  quite  Uvid,  my  eyes  were  swollen,  and  my  face  more  tatooed  than  that  of 
Chingacook  the  Mohican.     In  contrast  with  mine,  the  skin  of  Nor  Medina  was  as 
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smootli  as  velvet,  and  pres<!nt'ofl  no  sij;^  of  a  puncture.  T  infeiTed  from  this,  in  spite 
of  the  woman's  reniavk,  tliat  men,  who  are  really  equal  in  the  presence  of  deatli,  are 
not  so  ill  the  si<,'ht  of  Hea-s,  since  the  infernal  beasts,  while  they  devoured  me,  had 
thouj;ht  it  a  duty  to  spare  uiy  guide. 

The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  when  we  thought  of  recommencing  our  journey. 
Nor  Medina  went  to  seek  our  mules,  and  began  to  saddle  them.     lie  was  iu  the  act 
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of  equippinf*  mine,  when  the  end  of  a  strap  which  fastened  the  ghth  became  unscwn. 
While  he  boiTowed  a  needle  and  thread  to  repair  it,  T  took  a  turn  through  tlic^  village. 
My  evil  star,  or  rather  my  ij^norance  of  the  locality,  led  me  into  the  street  where  my 
interview  with  Templadora  had  occurred  the  evening  before.  I  understood  well 
enough  the  smiling  and  whispering  which  look  place  when  some  of  the  wi>meu,  sUaiiding 
about  the  doors  of  their  houses,  recognized  me  again :  but,  strong  in  my  iimocence,  I 
walked  haughtily  by  without  deigning  to  notice  them.  In  this  mood  I  found  I  had 
passed  unconsciously  beyond  the  houses  of  Acupia  into  the  country,  if  one  may  so  call 
the  stretch  of  hilly  soil,  strewn  with  stones  and  bristling  here  and  there  with  stunted 
shrubs,  over  which  I  was  walking.  Two  hikes,  which  I  saw  at  a  distance,  seduced  me 
still  further.  The  siirface  of  both  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  No  tuft  of  herl>age, 
poor  as  it  was  in  the  locality,  llouriahed  on  their  banks.     No  feathered  fowl  gambolled 
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on  their  surface;  in  fine,  their  motionless  waters  seemed  as  if  covered  with  a  thin  skin. 
r  turnefl  my  back  upon  them  and  retraced  my  steps.  My  guide  liad  finished  his  task, 
and  was  bcjyinning  to  feel  suiprised  hy  my  long  absence.  We  took  leave  of  Bibiana 
and  Maria  Salomd,  whose  roars  of  laughter  during  the  night  had  very  much  lowered 
them  in  my  esteem,  and  wcrc  soon  far  away  from  their  disgusting  abode. 

The  day  commenced  under  the  brightest  auspices;  the  sky  was  serene,  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  sufficiently  pleasant,  -Although,  aa 
yet,  we  knew  not  whore  we  should  get  a  dinner,  we  were  not  at  all  alarmed  on  that 
account  The  flnublo  aB[)ect  of  earth  and  sky  sufiiced  for  the  moment  to  stay  our 
stomachs,  and  their  serenity,  reacting  upon  our  humour,  coloured  it  with  sparkling 
i-eflections  and  rainbow  hues  of  liglit. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  expansion  of  our  moral  nature,  we  chatterod — my  guide 
and  I— like  old  friends.  Ho  talked  trade  to  me,  I  talke<l  botany  to  him.  From 
Mercury  to  Flora  the  distance  is  not  very  great,  and  in  spite  of  some  little  iufohei*ence. 
we  understood  each  other  perfectly  well  We  thus  got  over  two  leagues  alnio.Kt  without 
knowing  it,  such  a  chann  hml  this  broken  conversation.  Then,  however,  we  began  to 
feel  a  little  tired,  and  after  a  few  demonstmtive  yawns  we  both  ceased  talking,  ami 
continued  our  way  communing  with  our  own  thoughts. 

The  gaiety  of  mine  wits  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  I  shnuhl  never  agjiin 
revisit  the  scenes  through  which  we  were  jiassing.  We  were  approaching  the  Quebrada 
of  Cuzco,  and  I  i-ecalled  the  happy,  and  ali-eady  far-ott'  time,  when  I  had  pas-sed 
thniiigh  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  uiidst  of  a  jnerry  company.  My  companions  were 
muleteers  who  travelled  by  short  stages.  We  had  met  about  200  miles  from  Acopia 
between  Putiua  and  Betaiizos,  and,  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  had  kepi 
together.  A  few  bottles  of  tafia,  with  which  I  paid  my  footing,  had  won  the  hearts  of 
my  new  friends.  Dining  the  seventeen  days  that  our  journey  lasted,  they  habitually 
called  me  pu/ron;  an  honorary  title  which  Mattered  my  vanity,  and  was  worth  a  second 
potirhoint  to  them  when  we  i)artod.  Singing,  laughing,  and  swearing,  we  followed  the 
direction  of  the  chain  of  Crucero,  white  with  hoar-frost  from  the  toj)  to  the  base  during 
the  whole  year.  What  wicked  jests,  what  repartee  we  exchanged  dunng  tliose 
seventeen  days'  march  I  what  long  nights  passed  side  by  side  in  the  midst  of  the  snows 
of  the  Sieira!  It  was  our  custom  to  halt  at  sunset,  when  we  made  a  fire  of  dry  crottiu, 
placed  our  camp-kettle  over  it,  and  prepared  a  supper  of  bcan-souj)  or  potatoes  cooked 
with  soft  cheese.  When  the  hour  of  rest  arnved,  my  companions  would  pack  up 
their  luggage  so  as  to  form  with  it  the  three  walls  of  a  htit;  three  sticks,  placed  across, 
supported  the  roof,  and  under  this  convenient,  though  confined  shelter,  for  it  only 
covered  my  head  and  chest,  1  crept  on  all  fours.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  1  was 
asleep. 

While  I  slept,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  f:iii  cd"  the  barometer  indiuited  a 
storm;  the  wind  roared,  the  thunder  rollefl,  the  lightnings  flaalied;  heaven,  as  we  read 
in  Scripture,  opened  its  cataracts.  I  dieamed  of  idyllic  scenes,  of  green  fields,  and 
pleasant  streams.  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  I  found  my  legs  buried  under  a  foot  of 
snow,  a  spotless  eider-down  as  warm  as  that  from  the  birds'  breast.     This  pleasant  life 
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wing  and  aliglit  in  the  midst  of  these  cerros,  to  collect  again  my  harvest  of  fi*agrance. 
The  thing  was  always  impossible. 

Some  of  my  readers,  puzzled  by  this  prelude,  may  perhaps  coneeive  the  idea  nf 
unrolling  the  map  of  America,  or  of  searching  in  the  reports  of  official  travellers,  to 
seek  for  some  information  about  this  Quebrada  of  Cuzco.     Let  me  hasten  to  inforui 
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them  that  maps  and  reports  are  alike  silent  upon  the  subject — a  regretable  omission 
wliicli  it  is  easy,  however,  to  repair. 

The  Quebrada  of  Cuzco,  commonly  called  by  the  Indians  the  Aluiignehratfa  (the 
Graiul  Quebrada),  is  u  winding  gorge  formed  by  the  approximation  of  a  double  chain 
of  cerros  which  take  their  rise  between  Acopia  and  Andajes,  trending  from  south- 
south-east  to  north-north-west,  over  an  area  of  about  forty-five  milefl  in  length,  by 
a  breadth  varying  from  50  to  500  yards.  Broken  here  and  there  by  a  village,  a 
lake,  or  a  curve  of  the  river,  this  gorge  recommences  further  on,  so  that  it  resembles 
the  di\nded  parts  of  a  serpent's  body  that  are  said  to  rejoin  each  other.  In  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Oropesa  it  suddenly  expands  in  breadth,  and  its  two  parallel  cbaiits, 
after  having  described  a  gentle  curve  in  the  north-west  and  south-east,  approach 
again  some  twelve  miles  fnrther  on,  thus  forming  a  circular  rampart  in  the  plain,  at 
the  bottom  of  M'hich  is  seated  the  city  of  Cu/co.     Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  orographic 
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and  a  few  blackened  slirubs  with  straggling  branches,  and  destitute  of  foliage,  withered 
grasses,  yellow  mosses,  and  the  soil  cracked  by  di-ought,  were  all  the  details  I  could  recall. 
Naturally  I  thought  that  after  eight  years'  absence  my  memory  had  ser\'ed  me  badly, 
and  that  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  fertile  part  of  the  Quebrada.     I  contented  myself 
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with  this  idea  till  we  reached  Audajcs,  where  we  pulled  up  to  buy  some  coarse  bread 
and  viorcillas — local  puddings  made  of  a  mixture  of  lard  and  sheep's  blood,  witJi 
underground-nuts,*  pimento,  balsam,  and  cinnamon. 

Andajes  is  a  village  of  forty  hearths,  which  recommends  itself  to  the  attention 
of  statisticians  by  its  school,  open  to  young  men,  and  its  pulperia^^a  Uquor,  candle, 
and  grocery  store — where  we  bouglit  our  provisions.     Andajes  has,  besides,  its  legend 

*  PiMta£ha-d0-Urr€f  called  mam  hj  Uio  fnlmbitanU;  the  Arachis  hypogaa  of  boUnistA;  called  ftlao  the  wartk-pea 
And  undtrground-fiut,    Tbvy  are  in  pods,  wfaioli,  bs  Uie^  enlar^,  bury  tbeTiiB«Iv«s  uDd*r  tbe  surfaee  of  tfa*  «oU.—TlL 
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and  its  dungeon,  like  one  of  Mrs.  Radclifle's  castles.  In  front  of  the  village,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Huilcamayo,  and  ou  the  tlank  of  the  ceno  Qquerokuasi,  there 
is  a  e/tin^amt,  a  deep  and  winding  condnit,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  counti*y 
believe  that  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest  the  Indians  concealed  immense  treasures 
to  preserve  them  from  the  Spaniards.  Allured  by  this  tradition,  many  have  searched 
for  these  treasures,  without  succeeding  in  discovering  them.  The  last  of  the  adventurers 
— a  colonist  from  Cadiz,  named  Vidagura— penetrated  to  the  end  of  the  chiugana, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  very  narrow.  While  he  was  busy  examining  the  walls  of  the  ( 
conduit,  an  cnonnous  stone  fell  from  the  roof  and  closed  the  opening,  so  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  caught  as  iu  a  tnip. 
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About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  norlhnorth-west  of  Andajes,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Huilcamayo,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  lagune  of  Santa  Lucia, 
the  Quebrada  of  Cuzco  slopes  away  suddenly,  and  exposes  to  view  in  the  midst  of 
the  cerros  a  pile  of  enormous  stones  perfectly  rectangular  and  worked  to  remarkably 
perfect  edges.  The  mountain  is  riddled  with  the  square  excavations  from  which  these 
blocks  have  been  taken;  in  the  prodigious  mass  of  which  an  imaginative  traveller 
might  easily  picture  to  himself  the  stones  of  some  imknown  Nineveh,  or  the  ruins  of 
a  Memphis  of  which  no  one  had  ever  dreamed.  Massive  portals,  enormous  propylsea, 
lofty  columns,  gaping  montlis  of  caverns,  black  orifices  of  underground  passages,  nothing 
is  wanting  to  convert  it  into  a  city  of  the  good  old  time  like  that  of  Ollanta-Tampu. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  an  archseological  memoir  shoidd  be  rashly  addressed  by 
some  traveller  to  the  third  class  of  the  French  Institute.  Let  u.*?.  however,  hasten 
to  prcvent  any  mistake,  by  explaining  that  our  supposed  city  is  nothing  but  a  quarry 
of  the  time  of  the  Gentilidad,  and  our  ruins  nothing  more  than  the  stones  in  the 
extraction  of  which  from  the  cerros  the  revolted  people  had   been  condenmed   to 
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work   by   the   Incas,   as  were   the   Athenian    captives   of  old    at   the    Latomise   of 
Syracuse. 

The  ancient  quarry  was  soon  left  behind  us.  While  trotting  along  and  taking 
a  bite  now  at  my  loaf  and  now  at  my  pistachio -pudding,  I  examined  attentively  the 
landscape,  questioning  every  spot  of  ground,  every  stone,  every  shrub  in  the  march 
past,  if  tbey  were  not  those  I  had  known  in  the  old  days.  As  this  research  kept 
me  continually  raising,  lowenng,  or  turning  my  head,  Nor  Medina,  surprised  by  my 
manner,  asked  if  I  had  lost  anything. 

"  I  have  lost  all  trace  of  my  recollections,"  I  replied.  From  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  the  man  looked  at  me,  I  couciuded  that  if  he  had  heard,  he  had  not  under- 
stood what  I  had  said.  To  render  it  more  intelligible,  I  added,  "I  am  looking  for 
some  plants  which  I  cannot  find." 

"  Vaya  pues!"  said  he,  laughing  heartily.  "  Why,  there  are  plants  enough,  if 
monsieur  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  them."  Then  he  pointed  to  chimps  of 
shrivelled  leaves,  yellow  peduncles,  and  withered  stalks,  which  pretended  to  grow 
at  the  side  of  the  road  and  on  the  slopes.  "That,"  said  he,  "is  the  hmn^nhuau, 
the  roots  of  which  serve  the  Indians  of  the  heights  for  firing;  that  is  the  pUiiuinelm, 
with  the  Bowers  of  which  the  women  dye  their  llicllas  and  their  petticoats  yellow. 
Hero  is  i\\G  parseimapta,  from  which  they  obtain  a  violet  colour;  and  there  the  tit/rafiijm, 
which  gives  them  a  pink.  That  plant  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  marjil,  which  cures 
fever;  and  that  other  further  on  is  the  pilli,  which  is  good  for  a  cough.  Here  is  the 
amaiica'es,  which  the  Spaniard.s  call  the  "Lily  of  the  Incas;"^  and  the  qtieraticay  caDed 
by  them  the  "Saliva  of  Our  Lady."  See  here,  too,  the  calahuala,  the  hunUnta,  and 
the  htanchacit-t  to  say  nothing  of  the  chichipa,  good  for  flavouring  soups  and  broths, 
and  the  sacliarapacay,  which  is  a  capital  medicine  for  bile." 

I  dismounted  to  examine  more  closely  the  vegetable  mummies  which  my  guide 
called  plants.  In  a  few  ntinutos  T  was  able  to  recognize  the  family,  the  genera,  and 
the  species  to  which  each  of  them  liad  belonged;  I  say  had,  because  these  shapeless 
blossoms  and  discoloured  petals  no  more  resembled  the  bi-illiant  flowers  which  I  had 
admired  than  a  corpse  eaten  by  worms  resembles  the  woman  who  has  taken  one's 
heart  suddenly  captive. 

The  sight  of  this  vegetable  charnel-house,  where  so  many  delicate,  charming,  per- 
fumed beauties  had  rotted  pell-mell,  had  sobered  my  usually  buoyant  humour.  Gloomy 
visions  passed  and  repassed  before  my  mind*s  eye.  After  a  moment's  silence  my 
guide  remarked  in  a  loud  tone,  that  I  seemed  sad;  "What  is  monsieur  dreaming  of?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  am  dreaming,"  I  replied,  "  of  the  brevity  of  existence  and  the  nothingness  of 
all  things.  Eight  years  ago,  come  St.  Sylvester,  I  passed  this  spot  for  the  first  time. 
I  was  young,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic;  all  nature  seemed  to  smile  upon  rae.  The 
streams  ran,  the  birds  sang,  the  flowers  bloomed  as  if  to  salute  me  on  my  journey. 

'  The  botaoUta  who  have  succeeded  to  Huiz  sod  Pftvon,  and  the  faorticulturUu  who  have  nniply  followed  their 
example,  have  given  the  Diiiiie  of  "  Lil.v  of  the  Iiicae"  to  several  varieties  of  diatrauoeria,  originallv  from  Peru 
nud  Chili.  Tbey  are  wrong,  however.  The  uoly  Lttiaceae  which  the  rcnivraiiii  call  "Lily  of  the  Incaa,"  is,  as  we  haiv 
before  expttittied,  the  Narcimu  amaneuit. 
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!Now  in  these  same  scenes  she  regards  me  with  sullen  looks.  The  atrearaa  have  d\rinUled 
to  a  drop  of  water,  the  birds  have  talien  flight,  and  the  flowers  witli  all  their  beautiful 
tints  look  like  tinder.    .    ,    .    0  giotentu,  prirnavera  delta  ritaf" 

These  philosophical  reflections  wei-e  such  as  one  should  politely  hear  and  leave 
unanswered;  but  Nor  Medina  thought  proper  to  reply — 

"From  all  that  monsieur  has  said,   I   only  undei-stand  one  thing:   that  he  was 
[journeying  here  in  the  summer  time,  when  it  is  not  surprising  there  should  have 
been  water,  and  birds,  and  flowers;   while  now  that  we  are  i>assing  here  in  July, 
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that  is  to  say  in  winter,  it  ought  not  to  astonish  him  that  thpre  is  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

I  looked  at  my  guide  out  of  the  corner  of  ray  eye.  "  After  all,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"this  devil  of  a  man  has  sense  enough,  and  even  exactness  of  observation:  only, 
where  are  the  reason  and  exactitude  lodged?"  From  that  hour  Nor  Medina  grew 
considerably  in  my  esteem.  I  did  not,  however,  let  him  perceive  that  I  set  more 
valne  upon  him,  as  tliis  would  have  given  him  a  too  advantageous  idea  of  himself, 
and  by-and-by  perhaps  had  caused  him  to  siu  by  encouraging  pride. 

Sufficiently  refreshed  by  the  lunch  we  ate  on  the  way,  we  passed  through  without 
stopping  at  the  town  of  Quiquijana,  called  in  the  Peruvian  charts  the  "Most  Faithful." 
This  Hiapano-American  fashion  of  honouring  cities  by  prefixing  some  sounding  epithet 
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to  their  names  would  not  be  in  such  bad  taste  were  it  not  abused.  If  a  village, 
for  example,  shows  so  much  sympatliy  for  some  candidate  to  the  pi-esidency  as  to 
aid  his  pretensions  by  the  secret  gift  of  a  thousand  piastres,  the  place  is  sure  to 
be  recompensed  with  some  such  title  as  the  Faithful^  the  Heroic,  or  the  Well  deserting. 
The  political  existence  of  the  successful  candidate  may  bo  as  short-lived  as  the  roses; 
the  village  he  has  ennobled  keeps  the  crown  of  the  causeway  nevertheless.  This 
is  the  evil  side  of  the  custom.  When  ui  matters  of  caprice,  of  fashion,  or  of  transient 
prepossession,  the  cause  ceases,  the  effect  ought  to  cease  also — ask  the  fair  sex  of 
Peru  if  it  be  not  so — and  be  it  remembered,  the  nomination  of  a  president  never 
was  anything  but  an  affair  of  fashion. 

Quiquijana,  the  "Most  Faithful,"  is  nothing  but  a  jumble  of  houses,  a  little 
pretentious,  a  little  the  effect  of  accident  The  roofe  of  tive  or  six  of  them  have 
bright  red  tiles;  the  others  are  modestly  thatched.  The  landscape  in  wbich  these 
houses  are  framed  is  picturesque  enough,  with  its  round  backed  mountains  and  its 
fine  contrasts  of  shade  and  light  Here  and  there  are  cultivated  patches,  orchards 
surrounded  with  Avails  higher  than  the  apples,  chcmes,  and  quinces — the  only  fruit- 
trees  found  in  the  country — which  enliven  while  they  complete  the  physiognomy  of 
the  picture.  The  Huilcamayo^  flows  through  the  tovra.  and  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
which  aro  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  built  only  a  few  years  ago. 

A  detail  which  I  had  not  noticed  before,  but  with  which  I  was  .struck  on  passing 
through  Quiquijana  on  this  occasion,  is  the  breadth  of  the  river-bed.  Just  now 
it  was  dry,  and  was  more  plentifully  strewn  with  stones  than  the  sky  with  stars.  Of 
the  proud  river  itself,  so  irrepressibly  boisterous  in  the  summer,  there  remained  only 
a  rippling  stream,  which  ran  noiselessly  imdcr  the  central  arch  of  the  bridge,  laviog 
unth  its  crystaUine  water  the  pebbles  of  black  porphyry.  I  pulled  up  to  examine 
tlie  matter  more  leisurely;  the  impression  it  made,  and  which  returns  at  this  moment, 
was  one  of  astonishment  bordering  on  incredulity.  I  asked  myself  how  so  small  a 
river  could  swell  into  so  vast  a  space  and  roll  in  its  course  such  stones  as  I  there  saw. 
The  ways  of  God  are  inscrutable  I 

The  country  situated  to  the  north  nf  Quiquijana  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Lucerne,  or  Spanish  trefoil,  grows  in  the  low  bottoms;  maize  and  wheat  flourish  on 
the  slopes;  potatoes  occupy  the  plateaux;  barley  and  the  Chenopoditivt  Quinoa  grow  in 
higher  regions  stilL  The  whole  landscape  as  far  as  Urcos,  twelve  miles  distant,  has 
the  creditable  and  patriarchal  look  of  a  well-to-do  farmer;  there  is  nothing  angular 
or  violent  in  its  contours ,  nothing  sharp  or  decided  in  its  blending  shades.  It  is  dull, 
calm,  and  satisfactory. 

The  road  we  were  following  is  marked  by  soft  undulations,  stretches  of  sand 
alternating  with  pretty  bits  of  fresh- looking  sward  and  clumps  of  gi-asaes  which,  in 


^  AfU-r  leaving  (jaiqnijana  the  niiilrjimayo  taken  the   name  of   the   Rio  de  Qitiqnijann,  Trhich  it  retain*  aa 
M  TTrco*,  wliere  it  ansumeti  the  uame  of  that  village.     The  butt  French  traveller  who  pafis«d  through  thJa  country 
the  author' fi  vinit,  luade  a  mistake  in  calling  tbix  portion  of  the  river  the  Urtibamba,  even  at  a  distance  of  etghtj  niile« 
frnm  that  town.     It  ia  awkward  ciiDugb  that  the  riveri  of  Peru  nhuuld  utuume  the  nameB  of  the  towns  by  which 
fluw,  without  receiving  them  bo  long  in  advance.     But,  id  fact,  before  taking  the  name  of  the  river  of  rrobatnl 
th«  Uiiilcamajro,  sft«r  leaving  Quiquijana,  bean  in  auccewion  six  diffvreul  names. 
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the  eyea  of  the  ants,  may  be  virgin  forests.  The  temperature,  hecoming  mil(]er  as 
►we  advance,  seems  to  invite  the  traveller  to  dismount,  throw  aside  hat,  coat,  and  shoes, 
and  walk  bai^efoot,  smoking  a  cigar,  on  the  tender  grass  of  the  roadside  Agreeably 
^occupied  by  all  that  surrounds  him  he  is  insensible  to  fatigue,  and  forgets  the  length 
of  the  road  he  is  traversing.     Before  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  finds  himself  at  Urcos. 

Urcos  is  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Quispicauchi-     It  is  a  large  village,  built 

>n  an  eminence,  the  houses  of  which  leave  much  to  be  desired  both  in  regard  to  their 

architectui'al  appearance  and  their  cleanliness.      It  is  nevertheless  distinguished  for 

two  remarkable  possessions — its  lagune  and  its  valley.     Its  lagune,  called  the  Mo/thia, 

Upi'eads  its  waters  at  the  bottom  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  village  is  situated. 
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The  communication  between  it  and  the  \'illage  is  by  a  zigzag  path  traced  out  rather 
than  excavated  in  the  wall  of  the  rock, — which  on  this  side  is  perptjudicular,  and  about 
900  feet  high. 

The  MohJna,  half  surrounded  by  high  mouutuins,  is  about  thiee  miles  in  circuit 
Its  water  is  at  once  brackish  and  bitter.  Its  depth  varies  from  90  to  130  feet. 
Kushes,  reeds,  and  here  and  there  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  impart  a  look  of  verdure 
to  its  borders.  A  few  water-fowl,  consisting  of  red-teal,  grebes,  and  A^wttflJiffs-^large 
ducks  with  brown  plumage — disport  themselves  on  its  surface.  In  the  daytime,  when 
the  sky  is  serene,  and  the  sleeping  lagune  wears  a  golden  sheen  in  the  sun's  light,  the 
eflfect  is  ravishing.  At  night,  when  all  is  calm,  and  the  silver  light  of  the  moon  is 
broken  by  dark  shadows  cast  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it  is  more  ravishing 
stiU. 

There  is  a  tradition,  which  the  European  traveller  to  whom  it  is  recited  never  fails 
to  interpolate  in  his  narrative,  that  this  lake  contains  the  chain  of  gold  which  the 
twelfth  Inca,  Huajma  Capac,  caused  to  be  made  when  the  hair  of  his  eldest  son  Inti- 
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Cusi  HuaUpa  {alias  Huascar)  was  first  cut  This  specimen  of  goldsmiUi's  work,  whicL 
one  might  suppose  to  be  a  simple  neck-chain,  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  size  of  u 
ship's  cable,  and  800  yards  long.  It  served  to  encircle  the  great  square  of  Cuzco 
during  the  /St-es  of  the  equinox,  Raymi  and  Citlua.  On  the  an-ival  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Indians,  it  is  reported,  threw  their  colossal  bit  of  jewelry  into  the  lake  to  save  it 
from  the  cupidity  of  the  conquerors.  They,  however,  heard  of  this  artifice,  and  sent  a 
detachment  of  pioneers  to  recover  the  treasure  by  emptying  the  lake.  CJanaU  were 
dug  below  the  level  of  its  bed.  Forty  Spaniards  and  two  hundred  Indians  laboured  at 
tbe  work  for  three  months.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  lake  was  inexhaustible,  ov 
that  the  story  of  the  chain  was  fabulous,  the  conquerors  had  only  their  labour  foi 
their  pains.  The  traces  which  still  remain  of  their  canals  have  suggested  to  certain 
savans  of  the  country,  anxious  to  show  their  sagacity,  that  the  Mohina  was  an  artificial 
lake  made  by  the  Incas,  and  that  its  waters  had  been  brought  from  a  distance.* 

The  so-called  valley  of  Urcoa  is  a  apace  of  about  8000  square  yards,  surrounded 
with  mountains,  and  rendered  comparatively  fertile  by  the  mildness  of  the  tempcraturt 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river.  Besides  vegetable  crops  (l^'ffuwes),  they  harvest 
maize  and  wheat.  Apples,  pears,  and  strawberries  ripen,  but  do  not  become  sweet, 
uor  acquire  any  relish  or  smell.  The  people  of  the  country,  who  ai-e  vegetarians  and 
not  hard  to  please,  cheeifuUy  accommodate  themselves  to  the  circumstances,  but 
Kuropeans  and  inhabitants  of  the  south  cannot  help  making  an  ugly  gi-imace  when  they 
bite  these  fruits. 

To  the  taxidermist,  the  valley  of  Urcos  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  birds* 
except  the  carrion -vulture  {Sarcoraviphtts  vrubu),  a  subject  little  interesting,  and 
unsavoury  besides;  a  Conirostre,  with  black  and  white  plumage,  called  by  the  Indians 
choclopococho^  which  only  makes  its  appearance  when  the  wheat  is  ripe,  and  disappears 
when  the  harvest  is  gathered  in;  a  species  of  tarin  (the  Citrinella);  a  crested  sparrow: 
three  varieties  of  turtle-doves;  a  blackbird  with  orange -coloured  feet  (chihuanco) ;  and 
the  swallow  with  a  white  rump  that  we  have  seen  flying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arequipa. 

To  the  entomologist  who  is  strong  enough  to  lift  or  displace  the  great  stones  which 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  the  environs  of  Urcos  offer  a  few  millepedes  (a  specie.i 
of  centipede,  of  which  the  Julus  is  the  type) ;  some  crustacean  isopods  (woodlice) ;  some 
Mygales  (mining-spiders) ;  a  few  beetles  of  the  Carabidce  and  Cieindelidw  familiea 
(sparklers);  to  say  nothing  of  those  hexapodal  Apterce  of  the  parasitic  and  sucking 
genera  which,  under  the  name  of  fleas,  &c.,  lay  their  eggs  indifferently  in  the  thatch 
of  the  houses  and  the  bodies  of  the  indigenes. 

If  from  the  earth  and  the  air  we  pass  to  the  liquid  element,  as  fine  writers  say,  wc 
shall  not  find  in  the  waters  of  the  Huilcamayo-Quiquijana  more  than  two  fishes,  of 
the  family  of  the  Siluridw,  the  ba^re  and  the  suc/ii,  whose  length  does  not  exceed 

*  Soch  an  expIanaUoQ  might  have  be«a  adniisaible  in  a  part  of  Pei  u  where  water  vaa  wanting  to  irrigkte  the  laods 
But  the  Huilcamayo  flowed  below  tbo  vUlage  of  Urcos  ia  the  time  of  the  Iticaa  as  ia  our  daja,  and  the  iiDUj«diat«  neigh 
bourhood  of  that  river  reudered  u»elE^a8  the  creation  of  an  artiiici&l  lake. 

'  literally,  the  pr9Cur$or  of  tht  maue,  or  vho  announcti  iht  maturity  of  tkt  moist:  from  »ara-chodo  (apike  of  mainj. 
and  pocockanqui  (one  who  atimmnoes). 
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six  inches.  Sometiuios  an  otter,  with  a  skin  as  hlack  as  jnt,  Mniidly  shows  his  nose 
between  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  river,  but  so  rarely  that  the  inhabitants  of  tJio 
country,  partly  on  that  account  and  partly  from  their  mania  for  ennobling  evei^thing, 
have  surnanied  the  animal  the  river  lion  {mayii-puma).  The  flesh  of  this  hon.  according 
to  tradition,  is  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  fishes  on  which  it  fceda  I  say  tradition, 
because  out  of  more  than  a  hundred  individuals  whom  I  have  questioned  about  the 
mayn-puma,  not  one  had  tasted  its  flesh,  but  had  heard  his  father  speak  of  it,  who 
probably  got  the  information  from  bis  gi-andfathcr. 

From  the  village  of  Urcos  we  descended  towards  that  of  Uiiaro  by  a  gentle  slope. 
The  road  is  broad  and  conveniently  smooth.  On  the  right  and  left  extend  cultivated 
fields,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  great  barren  spaces.  Cern)s  of  a  reddish  hue,  with 
bare  summits  and  a  clothing  of  verdure  at  their  base,  form  the  framework  of  this 
picture,  which  the  people  of  the  country  qualify  as  jsistoso — beautiful  to  behold. 

Huaro  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  (two  kilos.)  from  Urcos,  and  on  the 
left,  of  the  road.  It  is  a  fair-sized  but  dull  village,  far  from  wt^ll  built.  The  moun- 
tains, very  lofty  hei-e,  arid  disposed  iu  a  semicircle,  throw  a  grayish  shadow  over  the 
locality,  so  tliat  its  gardens  and  orchards  have  the  soft  and  undecided  hues  of  an 
aqua-tint  drawing,  and  consequently  look  rather  strange.  Besides  this  voluptuous 
lialf-light,  which  is  pecidiar  to  it,  Huaro  possesses  a  square  plaza,  a  few  houses  built 
of  stone,  and  many  more  mud  ranchos.  Its  church,  comparatively  a  large  one,  is 
remarkable  for  the  weathercock  on  one  of  its  towers.  Its  material  is  a  yellow  copper; 
its  spindle  is  trinnipliantly  planted  on  a  ball,  which  sparkles  brilHantly  in  the  sun, 
thanks  to  the  weekly  furbishing  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  bell-ringer.  The  organ 
of  Huaro  is  renowned  for  its  power  and  the  number  of  its  stops.  It  is  even  asserteil 
by  amateui-s  of  the  country,  that  it  excels  the  orgiui  of  Yauri  in  the  province  of  Canas.' 
I  can  give  no  opinion  on  the  subject  myself,  not  having  heard  either  of  them.  They 
are  nirely  played,  as  there  are  but  few  organists  in  the  country. 

Huaro  possesses  two  maimfactorics  of  bayetan  and  bapettms,  coai-se  cloths,  similar 
to  the  woollen  stuft'  which  French  manufacturers  technically  call  tibaufU.  Nothing 
more  poverty-stricken  can  be  imagined  than  the  sheds  where  these  tissues  are  made 
by  work-people  of  both  sexes;  nor  anything  more  primitive  than  their  looms.  The 
first  consist  of  four  ruinous-looking  walls  and  a  roof  of  thatch,  where  the  industrious 
Arachne  sets  an  exam])le  to  artizaus  by  weaving  her  nets  to  catch  flies;  the  second  are 
nothing  more  than  crossed  sticks  tied  together  by  simple  threads. 

The  province  of  Quispicanchi,  where  learning  is  somewhat  honoured,  contains  no 
fewer  than  seven  schools;  among  which  that  of  Huaro  is  the  most  celebrated.  One 
might  even  with  some  reason  call  it  the  university  of  Quispicanchi,  because  it  is  the 
only  school  in  that  province  where  the  scholai*3  are  taught,  iu  addition  to  the  fables  of 
Yriarte  and  the  Spanish  grammar,  to  decline  the  substantives  Ao?/w,  mulier,  and  cornu, 
in  the  rudiments. 

Beyond   Huaro,   the   Quebrada   of  Cuzco   becomes    broader  and   broader.      We 
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trayclled  over  a  road,  or  rather  a  smooth  and  broad  iootpalh,  whioli  Nature,  the  oiilv 
road-maker  in  Pern,  had  kept  in  her  best  possible  order,  noiwitUBUindiiig  the  frequency 
of  the  heavy  rains  and  the  displacements  of  earth  wliich  they  occasioned.  About  nine 
miles  of  road  separate  Huaro  from  Andidmayiillas,  a  village  which  has  nothing  re- 
markable to  show  in  the  summer,  except  the  pools  of  water  and  the  marshes  left  hy 
the  rains  of  winter.  This  village,  where  the  sub-prefect  of  Quispicanchi  has  his 
residence,  instead  of  living,  as  he  ought  to  do,  at  TJrcos,  the  chief  place  of  his  province, 
is  called  a  city  in  the  official  calendars.  To  those  who  feel  astonished  at  the  substitution 
of  such  a  title,  we  must  explain  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  sub- 
prefect  to  live  in  a  village.  From  consideration  for  the  rank  of  this  functionary, 
therefore,  the  statisticians  of  the  country  have  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  the  village  in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  reside,  not  from  any  love  of  the  picturesque,  hut  to  look  after  a 
farm  which  he  possesses  there. 

Andahnaylillas,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  cerros  on  ground  gently  sloping  to  the 
south-east,  enjoys  at  all  times  a  sufficiently  agreeable  temperature.  Maize,  wheat, 
and  green  crops  grow  very  well,  and  fruit-trees  make  a  great  show  of  flowers.  As 
to  the  quality  of  their  fruit,  it  is  like  that  of  all  the  orchards  between  Quiquijana 
and  Cuzco;  that  is  to  say,  the  best  of  it  is  worthless.  In  vain  the  arborists  of 
the  country,  enraged  to  see  their  produce  so  depreciated  by  strangers,  prune,  and 
dig,  and  remove  the  insects  from  the  trees,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better  results. 
The  Sun-god,  to  punish  these  indigenes  for  their  apostasy,  refuses  to  sweeten  their 
apples  and  pears,  and  scarcely  consents  to  give  them  a  touch  of  colour.  Such  ia,  at 
least  we  believe  so,  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  acidity  of  the  fruits  ia  the 
Quebnula  of  Cuzco. 

The  same  statisticians  who,  out  of  consideration  for  a  sub-prefect,  have  given  the 
name  of  a  city  to  the  village  of  Andahuaylillas,  have  given  the  name  of  a  valley  to 
the  arable  lauds  which  surround  it.  That  valley,  to  preserve  its  fine-sounding  title, 
changes  its  name  three  miles  further  on ;  and  instead  of  the  valley  of  Andahuaylillas, 
which  it  was,  becomes  the  valley  of  Lucre.  The  traveller  who,  on  the  faith  of  a 
Peruvian  calendar,  .should  look  for  a  valley  among  these  patches  of  clover  and  corn^ 
would  be  surprised  to  find  nothing  oven  approaching  that  character.  The  place  is 
simply  a  farm-stead,  around  which  are  grouped,  in  beatitiful  disorder,  pens  for  cattle 
and  hovels  for  peasants.  Here  they  grow  with  succe.sa  maize,  wheat,  and  green  crops; 
and  here  they  weave  their  bapeta  and  their  bayeton,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Huaro,  with 
whose  industry,  in  so  near  a  neighbourhood,  it  interferes  a  little.  We  regret  very 
much  that  we  have  nothing  more,  and  especially  that  we  have  nothing  better,  to  say  of 
the  place. 

To  the  valley  of  Lucre,  which  is  adorned,  without  heiug  improved  in  a  sanitary 
sense,  by  a  muddy  little  lake,  succeeds  on  the  right  of  the  great  road  the  village  of 
Oropesa.  Oropesa,  dear  to  Ceres,  is  renowned  sixty  miles  round  for  its  corntields,  and 
its  little  loaves  made  with  lard,  with  which,  from  time  immemorial,  it  has  every  morning 
supplied  the  market  of  Cuzco.  It  is  the  Odessa  of  the  Quebrada.  The  wheat  of 
Oropesa  is  at  once  of  superior  quality  and  of  a  good  yield. 
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Besides  its  reputation  for  wheat,  Oropesa  enjoys  a  title  of  honour.  It  figures  in 
the  Peruvian  maps  as  ''the  Heroic."  This  title  was  piveii  to  it  after  an  engagement 
which  took  place  on  the  neighbouring  heights  some  five-and-twenty  yeai-s  ago.  Muse 
of  the  dpop*ie,  diviue  Clio,  aid  me  to  relate  this  feat  of  arms  I— Two  geuenils  of  the 
country  contended  for  the  presidential  chair,  eacli  supported  by  a  battalion  of  from 
five  to  six  hundred  men.  The  opposing  forces,  after  having  been  in  search  of  each 
other  for  a  month,  met  one  moniing,  ensign,  colours,  and  music  at  their  head,  on  the 
heights  of  Oropesa.     The  shock  was  terrible  and  the  struggle  fearfid.     **  Flesh  of  wolf, 
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[tooth  of  dog,"  says  Father  Mathicu.  Not  only  did  the  soldiers  of  the  two  camps  tear 
?ach  other  with  rage,  but  the  rabonas,  savage  vitanclieres,  whom  every  foot- soldier 
has  to  follow  him  in  the  character  of  sweetheart,  cook,  and  beast  of  burden,  clawed 
at  each  other's  hair,  biting  and  scratching  until  their  petticoats  were  reduced  to  a 
bundle  of  rags.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement^  and  while  the  victory  was  in  suspense, 
each  of  the  pretenders,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  judging  the  battle  to  be  lost  and 
his  cause  hopeless,  turned  bridle  and  fled  from  the  field,  the  one  north,  the  other  south, 
without  any  other  escort  than  a  faithful  aide-de-camp  with  a  remount 

While  these  warriors  devoured  space  in  their  headlong  flight,  victory  declared  for 

one  of  the  two  armies,  whose  chief  was  instantly  pui*sued  by  some  of  his  ofBcera  to 

innounce  that  he  had  gained  the  battle.     The  conqueror  i-efnsed  to  believe  the  tidings, 

fearing  to  be  taken  in  some  snare;  at  length,  however,  he  was  sufficiently  convinced  to 

turn  back,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  his  competitor  on  the  field,  but  the  soldiers  of  the 

two  armies  peaceably  playing  at  dice  together,  he  yielded  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

,To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  feat  of  arms,  the  village  of  Oropesa  received  the  title 

if  the  "Heroic  Town,"  which  it  continues  to  bear  at  the  present  time.     If  I  do  not 

write  in  so  many  letters  the  names  of  the  pretendcre,  as  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do. 
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since  they  belong  to  history  and  are  in  every  Pwmian's  nmuth,  it  is  because  these 
pretenders  have  sufficiently  expiated,  in  the  obscurity  of  their  present  position,  the 
pride  of  their  ancient  triumphs.  They  have  botli,  lilce  Cincinnatus,  returned  to  the 
plough, — both  cultivate,  in  a  humble  way,  a  few  potatoes  and  beans.  Let  us  respect 
their  humility  and  their  incognito. 

When  the  traveller  has  seen  at  Oropesa  its  cornfields,  its  stunted  misshapen 
trees,  and  its  tiled  and  thatched  houses;  when  he  has  looked  up,  ou  the  right  of  the 
village,  a  ruin  of  tiue  pink-coloured  sandstone,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first 
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Incas — a  ruin  which  modern  savants  are  obstinately  bent  on  taking  for  the  gate  of  an 
edifice,  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  arch  of  an  aqueduct, — he  may  continue  his 
journey.  Oropesa  is  the  frontier  line  which  separates  the  province  of  Quispicanchi  from 
that  of  Cuzco.  After  walking  a  few  steps  northward,  we  ai-e  in  the  province  which 
the  people  in  the  time  of  the  Incas  held  to  be  sacred.  We  tread  on  the  classic  giouud 
of  Inti-Churi,  whom  in  everyday  language  we  call  the  Sun. 

As  the  Quebrada  widened  more  and  more — a  certain  sign  that  we  were  approaching 
Cuzco — Nor  Medina  became  more  and  more  chatty  and  communicative.  His  gaiety, 
for  a  long  time  restrained  by  the  various  incidents  of  the  journey,  the  break-neck 
ground,  the  storms,  the  disagreeable  lodgings,  the  annoyance  of  having  to  obey  when  he 
wished  to  command,  and  the  uncertainty  of  knowing  whether  the  mules  which  he  had 
lent  me  would  arrive  safe  and  .sound,  set  free  by  his  deliverance  from  these  apprehen- 
sions, asserted  it.self  in  a  deluge  of  words,  intermixed  with  bursts  of  laughter  and  men-y 
conceits.  I  made  a  study  of  tht.*  man  while  listening  to  his  chatter.  Apart  fi'om  his 
ticklish  sensibility,  and  his  insane  idea  that  he  was  travelling  for  his  own  pleasure,  and 
not  for  mine — a  notion  which  I  had  always  done  my  best  to  combat — there  was 
no  mure  honest  or  worthy  creature  than  Nor  Medina,  and  I   never  so  thoroughly 


aiiiueciated  his  virtues  and  his  faults  thau  at  the  moment  when  1  was  about  lo  pnil 
from  him  for  ever.  Since  our  departure  from  Oropesa  his  conversation  had  been  quite 
poetical,  referring  to  the  pleasures  of  returning  liome,  the  joy  of  seeing  again  a  belovetl 
wife,  of  embracing  the  dear  children,  of  shaking  hands  with  friends,  and  of  enjoying 
theii*  company  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  cabarets.  Having  neither  wife  nor  children, 
possessing  no  friend  in  the  country,  and  doubting  t}ie  cabarets,  both  on  account  of  tht; 
hquor  they  supply  and  the  vermin  that  swarn»  in  them,  the  little  pleasures  which 
Nor  Medina  passed  before  my  eyes  like  the  painted  slides  of  a  magic  lantern,  liad 
but  little  interest  for  me,  and  I  let  him  run  on  at  his  pleasure  without  hazarding  a 
remark.  Judging  the  matter  pretty  correctly,  he  turned  the  conversation  on  myself, 
telling  me  of  the  tertulias  (evening-parties),  the  balls,  banquets,  and  cavalcades  which 
awaited  me  at  Cuzco.  When  he  bad  done  enumerating  the  pleasures  that  the  old 
City  of  the  Stm  had  to  offer  to  the  visitor,  I  informed  him  that  1  did  not  calculate  on 
remaining  any  longer  at  Cuzco  than  might  be  necessary  to  make  some  purchases 
and  do  up  a  few  packages,  but  should  at  once  leave,  with  a  guide,  for  one  of  the  three 
vaUeys  of  Lares,  Occobamlia,  or  Santa  Ana,  I  did  not  yet  know  which;  and  that  from 

^hence  I  shouhl  push  on  into  the  intciior  of  the  country. 

^^m    '* Where  then  is  monsieur  going?"  he  asked,  with  an  astonished  air. 

^H     "Always  forwardi" 

^B  "One  might  go  a  long  journey  that  way,"  he  said,  "only  monsieur  does  not  know 
that  beyond  the  Cordillera  he  will  find  heathen — Chunchos  wo  call  them — and  these 
savages  will  piei"ce  him  with  arrows  like  St.  Sebastian." 

^K     "Nonsense,"  I  said;  "I  will  win  their  hearts  in  the  manner  of  Orpheus,  and  the 

^Bows  and  arrows  will  fall  from  their  hands/' 

^H      "  Valfjain4!  Dios!  and  monsieur  will  do  that?" 

^1     "I  will  do  a  little  music.     We  know  the  savage  is  sensible  to  harmony,  and  to 

^■evelop  that  sensibility  to  my  profit,  I  will  take  care  to  buy  at  Cuzco,  in  the  market  of 

f  Baratillo,  an  accoi*dion  and  a  Jews'-harp." 

I  Nor  Medina  looked  at  me,  du  haul  en  has,  with  a  singtilar  air.     Then,  shaking  his 

[    head: — 

I  "Oh  seiior,  sefior,"  he  said,  in  a  grave  and  almost  solemn  tone,  "it  is  not  right  to  jest 

upon  such  a  subject.     1  know  well  enough  that  the  people  of  your  nation  make  a  joke  of 
everything;  but  believe  what  a  poor  man  says  to  you,  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
like  you  to  read  books.     There  are  things  that  one  ought  to  respect,  under  the  penalty 
i  provoking  the  wrath  of  God  upon  our  heads.'* 

As  he  ended  speaking,  the  worthy  arriero  passed  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right 

e  bridle  of  his  mule,  and  making  him  wheel  about,  placed  himself  at  a  respectful 

distance  from  me,  as  was  his  custom  when  I  said  anything  to  shock  his  preconceived 

inions..  to  avoid  contact  with  me;  in  this  way  I  followed  his  example  in  the  line  of 

honest  and  childlike  simplicity  by  affecting  unconsciousness  of  the  fact.     Besides,  as 

r  journey  was  dra\ving  near  its  end,  and  our  mutual  relations  would  soon  necessarily 

ease,  a  whnu  more  or  less  was  of  no  consequence.     While  1  made  these  reflections  we 

ived  at  San  Jeronimo. 
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San  Jernniimi  is  a  vilhij^L-  of  no  importance.  That  which  rtistinpiiiftlies  ir.  from 
most  of  the  villages  of  the  Sierra,  is  that,  in  place  of  presenting  like  them  the  figure 
of  a  parallellogram  or  a  trapezium,  the  houses  are  arranged  in  a  double  line  on  each 
side  of  the  Cuzco  roatl  The  air,  the  light,  the  openness  which  it  enjoys,  the  fields 
of  wheat,  of  maize,  of  beans,  of  lucerne,  and  of  potatoes  which  surround  it,  render  it, 
if  not  an  absolutely  pleasant  abode,  at  least  a  tranquil,  decent,  and  healthy  one.  As  for 
specialities,  the  village  contains  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a  third-class  pttlfHirifi—n 
liquor  and  grocery  store — five  or  six  chicha  or  beer  houses,  and  the  blackeued  forge  of 
a  fanier,  of  which  oue  might  see  the  anvil  as  wc  pass  by,  but  would  never  hear  the 
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hammer.  Add  to  this,  the  disreputable  looking  paunch  bellied  little  boys,  of  the  colour 
of  bistre,  playing  about  the  doors,  the  stai^ved -loo king  dogs  Ijiug  about  the  road  which 
take  to  bitiug  either  man  or  beast  that  disturbs  their  siesta,  the  fowls  scratching 
among  the  bushes,  the  pigeons  cooing  upon  the  roofs, — and  you  will  have  an  exact 
photograph  of  San  Jeroninio. 

Three  or  four  miles  of  road  separate  San  Jeronirao  from  San  Sebastian,  a  village 
of  the  same  family  as  the  last.  It  is  situated  ou  the  right  of  the  main  road,  and 
presents  to  the  eye  a  close  and  compact  looking  collection  of  grayish  walls  and  red 
roofs.  The  Huatanay,  a  river  which  sei-ves  as  the  sewer  of  Cuzco,  passes  by  San 
Sebastian  and  rolls  the  tribute  of  its  stinking  waters  into  the  IIuilcamayo-Quiquijana. 
between  Huai'o  and  Urcos.  San  Sebastian  recommends  itself  to  attention  by  its  lofty 
church,  it  has  two  square  towers  crowned  with  cupolas,  which  appear  all  the  higher 
irom  contrast  with  the  lowness  of  the  houses,  for,  as  the  reader  knows,  we  speak  of  a 
giant  among  pigmies,  or  an  oak  among  mushrooms.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality, 
resembling  those  of  the  provinces  Vascongadas,  are  hidalgos  before  birth,  aud  accounted 
such  when  born.      They  all  bear  the  primitive   blazonry  of  the   Incas,  namely,   ffie 
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&jypiian  pyloiie  feale  of  a  temple)  iti  an  azure  JiM  surnwuntcd  htt  a  citnUw  (condor) 
-«mM  expand^  iinnga.  If  these  prerogatives  astonish  any  of  my  readers,  let  me  inform 
them  that  the  Indians — Cholo.=;,  Mdtis,  and  mixed  breeds— who  inhabit  San  Sebastian 
are  all  scions  of  the  Quisp^y  Mamani,  and  Condori,  three  illustrious  families,  and  the  only 
ones  in  the  country  who  have  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Sun,  by  the  emperor 
Manco-Capac  and  tlie  empress  Mama  Occllo  Huaco.  As  a  conscientious  narrator 
I  must  add  that  these  historic  families  are  a  little  fallen  from  their  ancient  splendour. 
In  these  days  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  Quisp^  walking  barefoot  for  want  of  shoes,  and 
driving  before  him  a  flock  of  sheep;   a  Mamani  selling  cabbages,  carrots,  and  other 
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v^;ctablc.s  in  tlio  matket  of  Cuzco;  and  a  Condori  giviug  his  services  as  a  water-carrier 
or  a  groom  for  the  small  sum  of  five  francs  a  month.  Such  scenes  are  afflicting  to 
remember!  Happily  for  the  unfortunate  nobles  whose  origin  and  ancient  grandeur  we 
have  here  recalled,  they  are  all,  in  some  degree,  philosophers.  They  console  themselves 
by  reflecting  that  ApoUo-Phcebus,  their  divine  ancestor,  kept  the  flocks  of  Admetus; 
that  a  king  of  Babylon  was  reduced  to  eat  grass,  and  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  tauglit 
children  to  read.  These  illustrious  examples  of  decadence  enable  them  to  put  a 
good  face  on  their  precarious  poaiiioa.  Besides,  a  liberal  use  of  brandy,  chicha,  and 
coca  assists  to  banish  from  their  thoughts  every  painful  idea  relative  to  the  past 

After  leaving  San  Sebastian,  the  cerros  which  bound  the  horizon  draw  together, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  a  circular  wall.  Cuzco,  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  descry,  is 
situated  at  their  base.  In  our  progress  northward  we  discover,  like  a  landmark  on  the 
tains  at  the  left  of  the  road,  a  tree,  whose  i-ugged  and  creviced  tnmk,  exposed  roots, 
and  meagre  foliage,  bear  witness  to  extreme  old  age.  It  is  of  it  that  one  might  say, 
Ihtrundo,  gecuia  vmcit;  for  the  tree  in  question,  if  one  may  believe  a  local  tradition, 
was  planted  by  the  Inca  Capac  YupHuqui,  and  dates  fmui  the  middle  of  the  ihirteenlli 
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century.  This  patriarchal  vejjetahle  hnlon^s  to  the  family  of  the  C'appnriilacca*.  The 
people  of  the  country  call  it  the  Chaehartumayoc^  "Tree  of  Farewells."  Every  one  who 
leaves  Cuzco  is  Bupposed  to  come  in  company  with  his  relatioiia,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ances to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  this  tree  to  exchange  adieus.  They  take  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  eatubles  and  drinkables,  and  to  bring  a  guitar.  They  leave- 
the  city  in  good  order.     At  the  entrance  of  tlie  plain,  from  which  the  Cliachacumayof 
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becomes  visible,  they  stop,  form  a  circle,  and  all  drink  a  glass  of  brandy  to  the  health 
of  the  symbolic  tree.  They  do  the  same  when  they  stand  beneath  its  shadow.  This 
fashion  of  drinking;  altogether  in  a  circle,  is  called  doing  the  tvhed  {hacer-la-rueda). 
After  these  two  w/ieeis,  a  tiibute  paid  to  old  customs,  they  sit  down  hap-hazard,  the 
provisions  are  taken  out  of  the  wallets,  the  decanters,  jugs,  and  leathern  bottles  ranged 
in  line  of  battle,  and  the  action  begins  at  once  at  every  point.  For  half  a  day  they 
eat,  they  drink,  they  laugh,  they  sing,  they  dance;  and  when  the  parting  moment 
arrives  they  weep,  and  sob,  and  lament  round  the  traveller,  who  for  his  part  weeps, 
and  sobs,  and  laments  with  them.  In  fine,  they  fill  up  a  last  cup,  that  of  the  despedida, 
or  final  adieu,  and  after  having  tenderly  embraced  their  friend  and  called  down  upon 
his  head  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  they  leave  him,  stupificd  with  grief  and  perfectly 
drunk,  to  go  where  duty  calls  him.     The  band  of  relations,  friends,  and  afipiaintances 
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then  take,  untowardly,  the  road  to  Cuzco,  to  continue,  for  their  own  sakes,  the  festival 

[commenced  under  the  Farewell-tree  for  the  sake  of  the  ti-aveller. 

At  the  moment  when  we  passed  the  Chachaoumayoc,  two  Indians  of  the  humblei* 

[class,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  in  the  act  of  exchanging  tender  adieus.     Neither  of 

[them  were  drinking,  but  both  appeared  to  have  drunk  mcire  than  usual.  Our  iU-timed 
appearance  interrupted  their  Ute-d-Ute;  the  man,  however,  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  and  smiled  as  he  raised  his  hat.  The  woman  turned  her  back  upon  us,  and 
looked  down  as  if  she  were  examining  her  petticoat. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  we  came — T  say  we,  out  of  politeness  and  respect  for  the  age 

Fof  my  guide,  for  the  man  uncivilly  kept  himself  aloof  and  pretended  not  to  regard 
anything  I  did — we  camo,  I  say,  on  the  light  of  the  road  and  on  the  flank  of  the  cerros, 
to  the  convent  of  La  Recoleta,*  whose  architectural  mass,  in  the  form  of  a  long  square, 
looked  proudly  down  on  the  plain.  Happy  memories  crowded  on  me  at  the  sight 
of  this  edifice.     How  often,  after  my  botanical  excursions  in  the  environs,  I  had  rested 

[in  the  shadow  of  its  galleries,  and  amused  n»y.self  by  criticizing  the  attempts  in  poly- 
chrome which  covered  theii*  walls  under  the  title  of  frescoes!  The  prior,  a  fine  old 
man  of  the  colour  of  mahogany,  whom  1  frequently  encountered  in  my  visits,  and  who 
each  time  had  seen  me  smiling  on  his  pictures,  had  ctmceived  a  friendship  for  me 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  niy  smile  was  the  effect  of  admiration.  Instead  of 
undeceiving  him  in  this  respect,  I  chose  rather  to  countenance  his  mistake,  an  innocent 
bit  of  deceit,  to  which  1  was  indebted  at  various  times  for  a  bit  of  something  dainty 

|to  eat,  a  glass  of  liquor  to  drink,  and  a  cigarette  to  smoke.  As  the  good  father  had 
then  counted  seventeen  lustrums  {eighty-five  years),  he  has  probabtif  flown  jopoits  totcttrds 

[///<?  eternal  abodes — sedes  wternas  i<v(v^  adroluvit,  as  says  the  epitaph  of  Father  Juan  de 

iMatta,  his  predecessor,  engraved  upon  a  marble  slab  in  the  chapel.  I  can  only  show 
my  gratitude  by  a  vain  regret  and  a  pious  tear  to  his  memory;  but  (iod  I  hope  will 
repay  the  worthy  prior  in  my  name  and  in  another  world  for  the  cakes  and  sweets 
I  have  eaten  at  his  expense  in  this. 

The  friendship  of  the  prior  caused  me  to  be  treated  with  con-si deration  by  the 
monks.  The  deans  of  the  chapter  were  pleased  to  question  me  about  the  maimers 
and  customs  of  France,  which  seemed  to  tlieni  as  labulous  an  empire  as  that  of  Cathay 
or  the  Grand  Khau  of  Tartary  once  did  to  us.  The  gate-keeper,  seated  under  the 
entrance  porch,  where  from  evening  to  morning  he  occupied  himself  in  knitting 
stockings  while  keeping  an  eye  on  the  wicket,  never  failed,  on  seeing  me  at  a  distance, 
to  open  the  gate  in  advance,  and  plant  himself  on  the  threshold  to  wait  my  arrival. 
After  the  customary  compliments  he  would  beg  a  few  cigarettes  of  me,  and  while  I 
took  a  turn  in  the  cloister  he  would  carefully  put  to  cool  in  a  pail  of  water  the  plauts 

fl  had  collected.  Sometimes  on  leaving  I  gratified  him  with  a  silver  real  to  buy  tobacco 
and  brandy,  two  things  for  which  he  had  a  singular  affection.  Then  he  exhausted 
hia  eloquence  in  pouring  eulogiums  upon  me,  and,  along  with  the  warmest  benedictions. 


^  This  is  the  most  moderu  uf  tliv  uunvoitts  of  Cokco,  It  waa  built  iu  1699  at  the  cust  of  s  rich  anil  charitable 
SpoDurd,  oaiued  Torribio  de  Bu8tAiiient«,  and  hia  tint  prior  wm  tbc  reverend  father  Fraticisco  de  Valesco,  a  native  of  th* 
ntovntaiTi*  of  Burgot  in  Spain,  ns  hia  epitaph,  written  in  the  lAtin  of  the  country,  informa  as. 
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gave  me  the  pompouii  title  of  "Excellence."  When,  however,  it  happened  that  1  had 
forgotten  my  purse  or  had  uo  money,  he  forgot  to  bless  me,  aud  saluted  me  coldly 
and  briotty  as  plain  "Senor" 

As  to  the  younger  monks,  1  had  so  often  surprised  them  in  the  neii,'hI>ouriiig 
cabarets  with  a  jug  of  chicha  at  their  lips,  or  their  gowu  tucked  in  their  girdle  and 
tlieir  hat  doubled  up  rciuly  to  dance  the  forbidden  snnutcuecaa  when  the  reverenJ 
futhers  were  taking  a  siesta,  that  they  only  smiled  when  they  saw  me.  as  at  an  old 
acquaintance.  Regarding  me  as  an  amiable  nidralist,  disposed,  as  much  by  nature  as 
by  conviction,  to  excuse  liiiman  failings,  they  were  not  afraid  of  my  knowing  their 
little  secrets.  Honest  fellows!  Seeing  them,  at  an  age  so  inexperienced,  such  lovers 
of  the  bottle  and  the  dance,  how  often  I  have  said  to  myself,  "  What  capital  monks 
I  hose  little  friars  will  one  day  make  I" 

The  memories  called  up  by  tlie  sight  of  the  convent  of  La  Recoleta  sunk  into 
oblivion  again  as  its  walls  disappeared  from  view  betwixt  the  hills.  We  were  now 
passing  a  spot  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  country  for  the  revels  of  which  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time  past,  and  still  is,  the  scene.  It  is  a  green  and  almost  circular 
space,  with  here  and  there  a  few  small  houses,  a  farm,  or  an  orchard.  At  the  further 
extremity,  in  a  bluish  distance,  this  space  opens  to  a  gorge  formed  by  the  cerros, 
whose  rounded  backs,  rising  one  behind  another,  resemble  an  immense  ladder  whicli 
i-eaches  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens.  The  inhabitants  call  it  the  Corriti^r-ifu-Ciei, 
no  doubt  by  way  of  antiphrasis,  for  if  this  pretended  ladder  leads  anywhere  it  is  to 
lielL  A  site  which  nature  seems  to  have  formed  for  the  idyllic  intercourse  of  somt* 
local  Tityrus  and  Meliboeua,  has  been  transformed  by  man  into  a  sort  of  tilting  ground 
or  bacchic  arena,  to  which  both  sexes  of  Cuzco  resort,  buttle  in  hand,  and  defy  each 
other  to  drink  the  hardest  and  dance  the  best  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  guitar. 
It  would  need  the  inspiration  of  a  Ilouicr  to  record  the  assaults  of  arms  which  during 
two  centuries  the  citizens  of  Cuzco  have  delivered  in  this  place,  and  the  number  of  the 
dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded  that  have  been  leti  on  the  battle-field. 

After  passing  the  Corridor  du-Ciel,  we  camo  to  a  wild  and  barren-looking  spot  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  called  the  *' Devil's  Pulpit"  {Chaire-dn-JHabh).  The  property  of 
liis  Satanic  majesty  consists  of  a  mass  of  rock  standing  alone  in  the  foreground  of  two 
cerros  wliich  are  imited  at  their  base,  and  in  tlie  smooth  and  almost  perpeudicuhir 
sides  of  which  there  are  square  openings  from  which  the  Indians  in  the  time  of  the 
Incas  had  quarried  stones.  These  black-looking  holes  at  an  elevation  of  some  thirty 
feet  from  the  soil,  and  wHthout  a  road  or  path  of  any  kind  leading  to  them,  look 
like  empty  eye-balls  with  which  the  mountain  glares  on  the  passers-by. 

A  short  distance  from  the  sites  just  tlescribed,  two  curiosities  of  a  diffei*eut  kind 
attract  attention  at  the  same  time.  On  the  right  is  a  quarry  of  porphjTitic  sandstone, 
from  which  the  same  Indians  who  made  the  before-mentioned  excavations  had  taken 
those  enormous  blocks,  which  are  still  regarded  with  astonishment.  Only,  after 
extracting  the  stone,  instead  of  leaving  a  gaping  orifice  encumbered  with  fragments, 
as  our  quarrymen  are  accustomed  to  do,  the  Quichuas  had  cut  out  a  beautiful 
monoUthic  chamber  some  thirty  feet  square,  with  a  ceiling   panelled   iu  relief,  and 
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three  divans  along  the  three  sides,  upon  which  one  might  i-ecline  to  talse  a  siesta,  or 
sit  down  to  await  the  end  of  a  shower. 

On  closely  examining  this  work  of  the  pagans^  as  the  fools  of  the  country  stupidly 
call  every  monument  which  dates  anterior  to  the  Spauish  conquest,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  admire  more  the  metallic  hardness  of  tlie  material  or  the  perfection  of 
the  work.  These  walls,  this  ceiling,  these  seats,  so  hard  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
scratch  them  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  look  as  if  they  had  been  wrought  and  polished 
by  a  quarryman  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  skilled  mason.  I  doubt  if  a  modern 
cabinetmaker  would  be  able  to  polish  more  perfectly  an  article  of  furniture  in  rosewood 
or  mahogany. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  as  if  to  parody  this  monolithic  chamber,  there  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  copse  of  alerren  and  capuli?  (the  alders  and  cherry-trees  of  the 
country),  a  thatched  hut,  with  mud-built  walls.  The  sign  of  salvation  is  placed  on  its 
summit,  and  two  nufchoit  {Salvia  sptendens  peruriana),  with  seagreen  leaves  and  brilliant 
])urple  flowers,  entwine  tlieir  branches  over  its  arched  entrance.  This  hut  is  the  beaterio 
or  beguinage  of  the  Kecoleta.  It  is  the  last  isolated  point  in  the  environs  of  Cuzco. 
Beyond  it  the  farms,  the  chacharas,  and  the  orchards  increase  in  number,  and  occur 
closer  together,  until  their  Kurrounding  walls  unite  to  form  a  narrow  anil  winding  street, 
called  the  Faubourg  of  Kecoleta.  The  bed  of  a  torrent,  nearly  always  dry,  and  strewn 
with  stones,  nins  through  this  sordid  quarter,  in  which  are  some  twenty  beer  shops  to 
satisfy  the  craving  of  the  Hispano- Peruvian  people  for  drink. 

Here  and  there,  where  we  had  to  ascend  and  redcscend  heaps  of  alluvial  debris, 
the  edifices  of  Cuzco  came  into  view.  Pleased  with  the  anticipation  of  the  substantial 
repast  which  awaited  me,  and  the  good  old  Spanish  bed,  painted  white,  sprinkled  with 
red  tulips,  in  which  I  should  stretch  myself  after  leaving  the  table,  1  mused — what  other 
resource  has  tlie  traveller  on  the  back  of  a  nude  except  U\  muse? — on  the  poetical 
exaggeration  in  which  official  travellers  indulge  when  approaching  Cuzco.  Some  of  the 
bighflown  apostrophes  of  these  gentlemen  were  naturally  recalled  to  mind  by  the  sight 
of  the  places  which  had  in.spired  them,— 

"Hail,  classic  land  of  the  Incas,  cradle  of  an  ever-expanding  civilization  I"  is  the 
exclamation  of  one. 

"Behold,  then,  this  capital  of  a  powerful  empire,  conquered  by  Pizarro,  whose 
advanced  civilization  and  incredible  wealth  have  struck  the  world  with  admiration!" 
exclaims  another. 

I  know  not  if  this  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller,  wliich  I  merely  remark  upon  as  a 
physiological  characteristic,  was  shared  in  by  our  mules,  but  as  we  approached  the  holy 
city  they  got  quite  excited,  and  dashed  fonvard  with  almost  supernatural  vigour.  Like 
Mercury,  they  seemed  to  be  furnished  with  wings  in  every  limb.  No  difficulty  of  the 
road  embarrassed  them.  Holes,  wheel-i*uts,  blocks  of  stone,  up-hill  or  dowu-hiU,  were 
all  the  same  to  them.  To  see  how  they  got  over  the  ground,  their  ears  bent,  their 
nostriU  expanded,  their  legs  stretched  to  the  utmost,  one  could  hardly  have  believed 
they  had  come  a  hundred  miles  across  the  Andes.  Going  at  this  rate  we  soon  reached 
the  Ctiera-hotifht  (deei)  grotto),  the  continuation  of  a  stony  ravine  by  which  the  springs 
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of  the  Sapi  ixill  theii*  waters  into  the  plain.  From  this  relatively  high  point  tbe 
edifices  and  roofs  of  Cuzco  came  into  full  view.  Alas  for  enthusiasm!  A  heavy  and 
compact  mass  of  stones  and  tiles;  little  or  no  details;  confused  contours;  local  colour, 
reddish;  light,  dull  and  diflused;  positively  this  is  all  that  the  old  city  of  Mauco-Capac, 
revised,  corrected,  and  augmented,  but  little  embellished,  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  present* 
to  the  eye  of  the  artist. 

In  the  measure  that  we  leave  Cueva-honda  behind  us,  the  panorama  of  the  city 
becomes,  if  not  more  bright  and  cheerful^  at  least  more  clearly  defined.  Domes  ami 
steeples  detach  themselves  from  the  mass  of  house-tops,  while  white-washed  walls 
contrast  here  and  there  with  the  dirty-red  ground  of  the  cerros  and  ancient  buildings. 
Soon  we  come  to  a  point  where  the  so-called  Faubourg  of  Recoleta  is  intersected,  on 
the  right  by  the  escarpment  of  San  Klas,  one  of  the  eight  faubourgs  of  Cuzco,*  and  on 
the  left  by  a  narrow  passage  bounded  by  walls  of  cyclopeau  structure.  This  passage 
is  the  Calle  del  Tridnfo.  The  mules,  more  excited  still  on  scenting  the  fodder  and  the 
stable  that  awaited  them,  lower  their  heads  and  gallop  still  faster.  In  three  minutes, 
without  the  least  preparation  for  the  sudden  change,  the  traveller  finds  himself  landed 
in  the  gi'cat  square  of  Cuzco  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

As  we  were  emerging  from  the  gloom  which  always  overshadows  this  street  of 
"  Triumph,"  whose  long  unlovely  walls  seemed  to  absorb  the  light,  Nor  Medina,  who 
had  proceeded  a  little  in  advance  of  me,  pulled  up  his  mule  to  ask  at  what  tampu  of 
the  city  I  meant  to  lodge. 

"T  viiW  lodge  alone,"  I  replied. 

"  Where  alone,  if  monsieur  pleases?" 

"GaJerie  du  Vieux-Linge,  17" 

We  crossed  the  great  square  diagonally,  and  dismounted  at  the  house  I  h&l 
indicated.  Nor  Medina  fastened  the  mules  to  one  of  the  columns  of  irachytic  sand 
stone  which  border  the  three  sides  of  the  Plaza  called  respectively  the  galeries  du  Pain, 
fles  Conjitures,  and  du  Vieux-Linge.  After  having  imsaddled  my  mule  and  brought  me 
the  equipment,^  he  waited,  hat  in  hand,  to  be  paid.  As  I  added  to  the  price  agreed 
upon  a  few  reals  for  llojm  (drink-money),  this  generosity,  which  he  had  not  expected, 
dispersed  the  cloud  from  his  brow  and  touched  his  heart. 

"If  I  might  venture  to  speak  to  monsieur!"  he  said,  after  having  counted  the 
money  and  put  it  into  a  ratskin-purse  which  he  carried  suspended  from  his  neck  like  a 
relic. 

'*  At  your  pleasure,  Nor  Medina," 

"  Well,  monsieur,  I  would  have  you  reflect  again  before  doing  what  you  have  told 
me;  it  is  not  only  an  imprudence  but  a  sin.  The  Chunchos  are  miscreants  and 
heretics,  and  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  forbids  us  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
them." 

*  According  to  tbe  sUtuUciauB  of  the  oouDtry,  we  ouj^ht  U>  my  fen,  because  they  consider  the  vUlagea  of  Smi 
SelMstuu)  aud  San  Jeroiiimo  suburbs  of  Cuzco,  alUioagh  they  are  tiep&rated  from  the  city  by  a  plain  of  about  seren  tuU^A 
■qiuu-e. 

'  In  u  journey  on  Uie  coast,  or  iu  the  Sierra,  where  it  i»  the  reguUr  cuatom  to  uae  hired  niule«,  the  baroeM  ia 
always  siipfdieil  by  the  traveller  aiid  never  by  the  muleteer  who  lets  OQt  the  beoat. 
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"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  meV* 

"That  is  all,  monsieur." 

"Well,  ^ood  day,  m/>n  avii,  and  God  see  you  safe  home  again.  My  complinieats  to 
3*our  wife  when  you  get  back  to  Arequipa." 

The  arri^ro  retired,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  and  1  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  him. 

After  a  hearty  meal,  I  took  possession  of  my  bed,  and  slept  till  the  next  day. 
ere  is  a  saying  that  night  brings  couii.sel.  On  awaking  in  the  morning  I  was  able 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  proverb.  Before  going  to  sleep  I  had  debated  with 
myself  what  valley  I  should  select  for  the  beginning  of  my  enterprise,  but  had  come 
to  no  decision.  On  awaking,  though  1  could  not  explain  to  myself  the  secret  working 
of  my  mind,  I  found,  iu  fact,  that  my  choice  was  made,  and  that  it  had  fallen  upon 
the  valley  of  Occobamba,  which  geogi-aphers  have  neglected  to  mark  in  their  maps, 
but  which  nature  has  placed  between  the  two  valleys  of  Lares  and  Santa  Ana. 

During  the  forty-eight  hours  that  I  stayed  at  Ouxco,  I  spent  the  day  in  purchasing 
various  articles  intended  to  conciliate  the  savages  I  might  find  en  route.  In  the 
evening,  in  place  of  accepting  the  invitation  to  a  carhm'^yariy  or  farewell -festival,  I  shut 
myself  up  alone,  leaving  my  acquaintances  astonished  and  even  a  little  indignant  at 
ray  disregard  of  local  customs.  But  it  was  my  duty  to  give  the  reader  some  account 
of  the  unknown  city  to  which  I  have  brought  him  en  cronpe,  and  from  whence  we  shall 
very  soon  depart  together.  Instead,  then,  of  passing  these  two-  nights  in  drinking 
brandy  with  the  men  and  fooling  witli  the  women,  as  each  would  have  had  me  to  do,  and 
as  etiquette  would  have  required,  I  employed  them  in  penning  the  follo^nng  notes.  If 
e  reader  can  find  nothing  in  them  to  praise,  he  ought  at  least  to  know  how  willingly 
sacrificed,  for  his  sake,  the  pleasures  of  all   kinds  which  a  cacJwrpari  at  Cuzco 

mised. 

The  city  of  Cuzco  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Manco- 
apac,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas.  The  advent  of  this  legislator  in  the 
punas  of  CoUao  is  enshrined  in  a  mysterious  legend,  which  the  Spanish  historiogi'aphers 
have  amused  themselves  by  reproducing  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  will  dismiss  from 
notice  what  is  marvellous  in  their  recitals,  and  confine  ourselves  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  unadonied  truth.  Instead  of  making  Manco  Capac  and  his  companion 
Mama  Ocllo  emerge  like  marine  gods  from  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  or  of  taking  them 
like  owls  from  a  hole  in  the  cerros  of  Paucartampu,  we  shall  see  in  them  merely  the 
last  remnant  of  those  travelling  colonists  wdio,  descending  in  ancient  times  from  the 
Asiatic  plateaux,  their  primitive  cradle,  spread  themselves  over  every  part  of  the 
icient  world. 

If  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  fix  the  precise 
date  of  the  first  displacement  of  that  migratory  civiUzation,  and  the  length  of  time 
which  it  halted  in  various  places  before  reaching  the  American  continent,  we  have 

least  as  a  witness  of  its  origin,  its  point  of  departure,  and  the  route  which  it  must 
have  followed,  the  type  of  its  indigenous  representatives.  Their  manners,  their  laws, 
eir  religious  institutions,  their  system  of  chronology,  their  cosmogonies,  and  their 
architecture,  are  all  extant 
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It  is  probable  that  the  first  communications  between  Asia  and  America  took 
place  by  Behring's  Straits,  these  now  distinct  portions  of  the  globe  being  then  united 
by  an  isthmus.  The  deep  indentations  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  gulfs  and  inland 
seas  of  its  eastern  part,  the  groups  of  islands  which  have  been  separated  violently 
from  the  continental  mass,  or  elevated  by  the  active  force  of  volcanoes  sitiiated  along 
the  faults  or  crevasses  with  which  tho  globe  is  furrowed,  all  presuppose  a  vast  primi- 
tive area,  of  which  the  orographic  configuration  and  the  climatological  constitution 
have  undergone  sensible  modifications.  The  north -north -west  part  of  Asia,  without 
high  mountains,  battered  on  two  sides  by  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  great  ocean,  must 
have  yielded  to  their  double  influence,  unless,  being  fractured  at  the  time  of  the 
general  or  partial  elevation  of  the  secondary  chains  of  the  eastern  and  western 
continents,  it  had  been  covered  by  the  flowing  down  of  the  higher  waters  into  a 
basin  of  lower  level.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  was  originally 
a  means  of  communication  between  Eiistern  Asia  and  the  north  of  America,  for  it 
is  from  that  side,  and  not  by  way  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  as  some  have  suggested,  that  one  can  hope  to  come  upon  traces 
of  the  first  civilized  settlements  and  the  introduction  of  new  ideas. 

The  anthropological  study  of  the  American  population,  all  whose  varieties  may 
be  traced  to  two  fixed  and  primordial  types — the  indigenous  type,  which  we  will 
without  scruple  call  the  Mongolo- American,  and  the  Irano-Aryan  type — naturally 
raises  the  following  question:  Is  the  American  race  autochthonous,  or  must  we  regard 
it  as  a  race  of  emigrants  from  the  Asiatic  stock?  Without  prejudging  this  question, 
which  we  merely  state  incidentally,  leaving  to  others  the  trouble  of  solving  the  problem, 
we  would,  at  the  same  time,  remark,  that  if  the  American  race  is  really  autochthonous, 
as  held  by  Morton,  Pritchard,  Robertson,  and  Blumenbach.  its  singular  analogy  with 
the  Mongol  race  is  inexplicable :  whereas,  if  its  presence  on  the  new  continent  results 
from  a  displacement  of  the  Asiatic  hordes,  its  perfect  resemblance  to  them,  with  which 
one  has  reason  to  be  astonished,  is  natumlly  accounted  for. 

Of  the  two  aforesaid  types,  the  indigenous  or  Mongolo-American,  however  we 
please  to  name  it,  is  that  which  predominates  in  the  two  Americas,  and  characterizes 
the  greater  part  of  their  population.  Nevertheless, one  can  only  recognize  in  it  the 
colonizing  or  swarming  element.  The  civilizing  element  is  represented  by  the  Irano- 
Aryan  race,  the  type  of  which  still  endures,  if  not  in  its  original  purity,  yet  so  distinctly 
marked  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  type  is  that  of  the  first  nations  who 
estabUshed  themselves  in  New  Spain,  from  whence  they  passed  into  Canada,  Louisiana, 
the  Floridas,  and  Yucatan,  and  penetrated  into  the  southern  hemisphere  by  the  plains 
of  Popayan  and  Guiana.  The  sculptures  of  the  TIascaltecs,  the  Chichimecs  and  the 
Toltecs,  and  the  hieroglyphic  paintings  of  tlie  Aztec  manuscripts,  have  faithfully 
transmitted  to  us  this  type,  which  we  still  find  among  some  of  the  nonmd  tribes  of 
North  America;  and  in  South  America  among  the  Aymaras,  the  Quichuas,  and  a  gi-eat 
number  of  Antis  and  Choutaqniros,  savage  tribes  which  live  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Quillabamba-Santa-Ana,  east  of  the  Andes. 

Although  at  fir-st  sight  it  may  seem  surprising  to  discover,  in  the  heart  of  America, 


the  types,  the  institutions,  and  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Asia,  this  will 
no  longer  appear  extraordinary  if  we  examine  tlie  various  territories  occupied  by  these 
peoples  on  the  flanks  of  the  great  raountain  chains  commanding  the  surrounding 
countries,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  so  allied  to  one  another  as  to  form  a 
compact  and  homogeneous  whole ;  those  of  Zend  to  the  ancient  free  states  of  India — 
tha  Muntry  of  peoples  without  kings;  these  again  to  Brahmavarta  and  to  Aryavarta — 
toufitries  of  Brahma  mid.  lite  Aryan  nobles;  these  latter,  touching  on  Madliya-Desa,  from 
the  centre  of  which  ten-itory  and  beyond  it  there  spread  the  primitive  uon-Aryau 
population;^ — all  these  were  able  to  communicate,  by  the  provinces  of  Persia,  with 
Chaldea  and  Egypt,  by  the  provinces  of  Thibet  with  Transgangetic  India  (Burmali, 
Siam,  &c.),  and  with  the  northern  countries  of  Asia.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  geographical  position  more  natiirally  adapted  to  facilitate  the  outflow  of  a 
teeming  population.  These  plateaux  of  Iran,  of  Zend,  and  of  Arya  may  be  compared, 
as  anthropological  reservoirs,  to  lakes  in  alpine  regions,  tJie  water  of  whicli  may 
remain  for  a  long  time  immovable,  initil  a  sudden  flood  causes  it  to  ovei*flow  its  bed, 
wlien  it  drains  away  through  a  thousand  channels. 

1^1  There  is  historical  testimony  to  conHrin  tlie  establishment  of  the  Hindoos,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  in  countries  situated  to  the  east  of  their  temtory  We  discover  them 
traversing  with  the  north-east  monsoon'  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  establishing  themselves 
in  the  southern  pai-t  of  Arabia  and  the  island  of  8ocotora,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
gold  with  the  Kgy^itians.  We  find  no  mention,  on  the  contrary,  of  establishments 
founded  by  them  in  the  countries  of  Northern  Asia.  It  is  true  that  nothing  on  this  side 
attracted  their  attention  or  excited  their  conmiercial  instincts.    Ever  since  the  migration, 

I  at  an  unknown  period,  contemporary  perhaps  with  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
which  conducted  the  Misraites  (Children  of  the  Sun)  fiom  the  heart  of  Asia  into  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  Egj'pt  had  remained  in  possession  of  the  traditions  and  ideas  of  the 
race;  she  was  the  centre  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  commercial  entrepot  of  the 
known  world;  her  preponderance  over  the  neighbouring  countries  was  solidly  estab- 
lished, and  the  eyes  of  all  nations  were  attiacted  to  her  by  the  light  she  radiated. 
It  is  not  then  by  any  of  the  needs  of  civil i^satiou,  or  commerce,  or  even  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  that  one  can  reasonably  account  for  the  displacement  of  the  Aryan 
populations  towards  the  uorthera  parts  of  Asia.  Neither  had  any  religious  schism,  or 
any  systematic  persecution,  of  wliich  history  makes  mention,**  moved  them  to  abandon 
their  primitive  home.  In  the  absence  of  all  historic  certainty  which  might  throw  some 
light  upon  the  causes  of  that  displacement,  one  may  nevertheless  reasonably  imagine  that 
the  pressure  exercised  upon  these  populations  by  the  first  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Thebes,^  earlier   by   nine    centuries   than   tliose   of   Kameses   the    Great-rcouquesta 

1    limited  at  first  to  the  shores  of  the  Indus,  but  which  finally  extended  beyond  those  of 

^B        '  In  the  Mala^-nn  tongae,  mtun'm;  tLat  of  the  north-eael  is  called  the  luoniiu  oC  MaUbar,  that  of  the  south-voflt  the 
'     mtunm  of  Aden.     Amliian  uavigators  called  it  the  mmiAtim,  and  the  Oreoks  hippalos. 

'  The  establish m en t  uf  BuddbiHin  in  ludiii  <^-aiL  hardi;'  liave  taken  pbice  more  than  nix  ceDturiefi  before  our  era.     Ah 
to  the  persccutioDB  which  il  aulTerwl  from  the  BrahmiMS — perwciitionft  which  determined  the  prieata  of  Buddha  and  th«ir 
followeri  lo  emigrate  towardi  the  north  of  Asia — hiHtoriaiiH  aanign  for  their  date  the  mx\j  years  of  the  Chriatiau  era. 
■  Aboat  22(KJ  yean  B.a 
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the  Ganges,  and  whicli  were  subsequently  completed  by  the  Greek  invasion  which 
bi'ought  the  civilization  of  the  HoUenos  and  that  of  the  Hindoos  face  to  face — we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  I  say,  that  these  grave  events  which  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
would  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  Aryan  populations,  an<] 
determine  with  them  tho»e  migrations  which  astonish  us,  and  wliich  we  cannot  other 
wise  explain. 

In  abandoning  their  birth-place  in  the  Asiatic  plateaux,  these  populations  carried 
with  them  the  idea  of  a  primitive  worsliip,  their  cosmogonies,  their  cycles  of  regeneration, 
their  mannei*s,  their  arts,  their  industry,  and  their  language.  But  the  new  regions  which 
they  traverscii;  the  halts,  ages  in  duration,  which  they  made  in  divei-s  places;  their 
immediate  conflict  with  other  peoples,  and  the  mixture  of  races  which  must  have  ensued; 
in  fine,  the  inHuences  of  climates,  and  the  places  where  they  dwelt,  upon  their  consti- 
tution,— all  these  demoralizing  causes,  if  they  did  not  efface  among  them  tlie  pure  ideal 
of  the  past,  must  have  sensibly  altered  its  form.  Borrowing  from  those  among  whom 
they  sojourned  some  formuloe  of  language  and  of  new  ideas,  they  also  left  Ix^hind  them 
something  of  their  own.  Hence  the  analogies  and  diHereuces  which  we  are  constantly 
discovering  in  the  language  and  the  mamiers  of  the  peoples  descended  from  them. 

If  the  worship  of  Mizraim  (the  Suu)  and  that  of  fire  were  kuowu  from  the 
beginning  to  the  American  nations,  tlic  same  may  be  said  of  the  system  of  cosmogony, 
divided  into  four  great  epochs,  which  represented  the  human  race  destroyed  by  some 
cataclysm  and  peopling  the  earth  anew.  This  system,  originally  cstjiblished  in  Kgypt, 
India,  ilulI  China,  had  probably  been  transmitted  l>y  the  Asiatic  peoples  to  the  Olmecs, 
the  Xicalanqui,  the  Zacatccs,  the  Tarascos.  the  Quitlatccs,  and  tlie  Otumis,  the  first 
civilized  nations  whi(:h  established  themselves  in  New  Spain.  From  them  the  same 
idea  was  diffused  more  lately  among  the  Nahuas,  the  Cicimecs  or  Chichimeca,  the 
Acolhuas,  the  Tlascaltecs,  the  Toltecs,  and  the  Aztecs,  the  last  group  of  the  ludo-  I 
Mexican  nations.  These  four  chronological  divisions,  of  which  Gomara  de  loa  Rios, 
Fermmdo  de  Alva,  Gama,  and  Clavigero  have  spoken  in  turn,  and  which  they  designate 
as  the  affe  of  giants,  the  age  of  fire ,  the  age  of  air,  and  the  fif/e  of  water,  embrace, 
according  to  these  authors,  a  period  of  18,028  years,'  that  is  to  say,  23,972  years-  less 
than  the  prehistoric  period  of  Egjpt  according  to  her  priests,  and  G020  more  than  the 
Persian  ages  of  the  Zend-avesta  (Boun-Dekesck). 

This  astrological  fiction,  ti-anslated  into  a  system  of  cosmogony  and  imported  into 
North  America  by  the  Asiatic  immigrants,  spread  also  into  South  America,  among  the 

'  In  Hesiod's  Theoifouif,  also,  18,028  ycani  aro  uanigued  to  tbe  four  agea  of  the  worid,  which  »re  related  io  foor  great 
rflvolntiona  of  the  elemunta. 

'  The  Gg7|jUHa  priesta  aasignod  to  tho  jirehistorio  exioteDce  of  their  nation  myrhula  of  yeara,  duriug  whieh  th«y 
wero  «u)>poneil  to  be  gOTemed  by  gods  and  demi-goJs  or  heroos.  The  |>eriod  of  the  got3»  was  6xe<1  by  aorae  at  48,000 
yeant,  of  whicli  12,000  wore  asaigned  to  tlie  reign  of  Vnlcaa  (Phliili)  and  StyXK)  to  the  Sun.  To  tliis  finit  p|>och  suceocded 
the  rule  of  the  demi-goda,  from  which  the  Greeka  derived  tlieir  twelve  chief  goda.  Acpording  to  Herodntiia  tbo  hiero- 
phantea  of  Tbabaa  and  Memphis  calculated  that  Egypt  ha<l  then  existed  1 1,314  yoara.  It  ia  clearly  impoMible  to  catablish 
a  ayatein  on  data  so  coutradictory  and  so  evidently  fahulcHiift. 

Tf,  however,  the  early  ages  of  Egypt  prcsuiit  ub  with  chronological  problcma  which  are  ahttoat  iniolnhle,  lliia  is  not 
Ibe  caae  with  ita  historic  period,  which  Manctho'a  "Dynasti™"  hiwu  been  able  to  fix  at  3893  years  before  the  Cbriatlao  era. 
Tliiti  period  comjirifies  113  gciieruLiuua,  and  331  reigns  fruiu  the  time  of  Ueaes. 
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uatioDs  whose  establisliiueiit  there  was  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Incas.  Only,  in 
place  of  being  applied  by  them  to  four  climacteric  epochs  of  humaiiity,  it  served  to 
designate  fonr  families  of  individuals.  Thus  the  civilization  of  Tialiuanucu  and  of  the 
Collahuina,  Aymar.i,  and  Quichiia  populations,  asserted  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
deluge,  had  for  its  founder  an  unknown  man  who  divided  the  world  (Peru)  into  four 
parts,  aud  chai-ged  four  individuals  with  tlieir  government  Tlie  firHt  of  these 
personages  was  named  Manco,  the  second  Colta,  the  third  Tocay,  the  fourth  Pinahuay. 
A  mythical  legend  of  similar  import  existed  among  the  Poque  nation,  who  lived  to  the 
cast  of  Cuzco,  anil  among  the  nations  of  the  north,  the  Mayus,  the  Cuncua,  and  the 
Jii7iiactampu8.  According  to  them,  four  men  and  four  women,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
■world,  came  out  of  a  cavern  situated  in  the  district  of  Paucartampu.  The  first  of  these 
men  was  Manco-Capac,  the  second  Ayar-Cacht,  the  third  Ayar-Ucku,  the  fourth 
Ayar-Sauca.  From  the  agreement  of  the  first  name  in  the  two  legends,  local  traditions, 
and  the  historiogi-aphers  of  the  Conquest,  have  transmitted  to  us  the  name  of  the  first 
Inca;  but  as  they  have  made  no  mention  of  the  three  others,  we  may  ftiirly  infer  that 
all  four  names  a])ply  to  four  historical  epochs,  or  serve  to  designate  four  dynasties,  of 
which  one  only,  that  of  the  Incas,  counted,  according  to  Juan  Astopilco  and  Torqueaiada, 
some  threescore  sovereigns  anterior  to  the  dynasty  we  know.* 

Some  of  the  learned  have  tned  to  refer  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  to 
the  last  displacement  of  the  Toltecs,  who  had  abandoned  Mexico  to  pass  into  South 
America.  Unhappily  for  the  system  of  these  savants,  historians  have  traced  the 
itinerary  of  the  Toltecs  since  the  yeai*  644  of  our  era — some  say  5&6 — accoi-ding  to 
which,  coming  from  Tlapallan  into  the  country  of  Auahuac,  they  inhabited  suc- 
cessively, during  a  period  of  124  years  according  to  the  one,  or  145  years  according 
to  tl»e  other,  the  countries  of  Tollantzinco  and  Tulan.  A  dreailfid  pestilence,  in  which 
we  recognize  the  sniall-pox,  which  has  caused,  and  still  causes,  gi-eat  destruction  among 
the  populations  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Andes,  finally  drove  the  Toltecs  from  the  country 
of  Anahuac.  It  is  from  this  period  (1051)  that  their  migrations  tend  towards  the  south, 
but  after  this  epoch,  also,  they  disappear  mysteriously  from  history.  Whether  it  was 
that  they  perished,  obscurely,  of  sickness,  poverty,  and  hunger'^  in  the  regions  of 
Yucatan  aud  Guatemala,  where  they  had  sought  an  asylum ;  or  whether,  surprised  in 
their  march  by  the  Aztecs,  who,  coming  from  Aztlau,  opened  themselves  a  road  south- 
ward by  way  of  Tlalixco,  Tulan,  Tzami)anco,  and  Cliapoltepec,  they  were  completely 
lost  in  the  superiority  of  the  more  jiowerful  nation  But  at  the  period  of  these  dis- 
placements (1051)  the  empire  of  the  Inoas  was  ah'cady  constituted. 

A  fact  not  less  conclusive  than  tiie  precefling,  is  the  use  of  the  hieroglyphic 
alpliabet,  which  was  common  not  only  to  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  but  to  all  the 
peoples  who  preceded  them  in  New  Spain,  while  it  was  always  unknown  to  the 
Incas.     Certainly  the  Toltecs,  in  migi*ating  .south,  had  not  failed  to  introduce  their 

'  It  b  thii  AynMsAj  whicb,  according  to  Gu-ciltiso,  Pedro  dc  Cie^a,  Bias  V&lera,  ZiiTHte,  aud  others,  comprises  thirt«en 
Mveretgns  from  Manco  to  Htuucar  inc!iu)i?e,  wboM!  reignit,  from  A.u.  1043  (o  Lfi32,  embrace  a  period  of  490  years. 

^  The  material  diflicultieii  of  exiftteiice  could  not  have  been  lew  iu  ttio  cmmo  of  thvse  wnudcriiig  peoples  thou  the; 
ni-B  now  for  tiioBt  of  the  savage  race*  of  America,  that  in,  the  otiject  of  a  constant  {'re-occii])atiou,  and  tbo  end  of  a 
tbouaand  exjivdietits. 
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method  of  picture-writing  (escritara  pintadaj  as  Gomara  says),  which  their  forefathers 
derived  from  the  oriental  peoples. 

The  use  of  hieroglyphics  among  the  Mexican  nations  appears  to  have  been  posterior 
to  their  establishment  in  New  Spain.     Before  the  introduction  of  symbolic  characters 
these  nations  used  the  quipns,  or  skein  of  variously  coloured  wools,  which  we  find 
again  among  the  Canadian  tril^cs,  and  the  use  of  which  in  China  ascends  to  very 
remote  times.     After  the  introduction  among  them  of  symbolic  characters,  the  Mexican 
nations  continued  to  use  the  quipuH  as  a  means  of  traditional  numeration.      More 
recently,  after  the  extinction  of  these  peoples,  wo  tind  again  in  the  southern  continent, 
among  tho  Puruays  of  Licau  and  the  Incas  of  Cuaco,  the  same  quipus,  but  not  the 
hieroglyphic  characters.     Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Mexican  nations 
having  parted  company  at  a  very  early  period,  eitiicr  in  consequence  of  the  rivalry 
of  caste  or  from  religious  differences,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  the  insufficiency  of 
resources  in  a  territory  that  was  too  thickly  populated;'  and  one  of  the  divided  i>arts, 
continuing  to  dwell   in   New  Spain,  roniuined,   if  not   in  contact,  at  least  in  com- 
munication, with  Asiatic  civilization,  and  was  able  to  feel  foreign  influences;   whilst 
the  other,  passing  into  South  America,  and  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  their 
ancestral  homes,  retained  nothing  of  the  past  but  fundamental  ideas  and  rudimentary 
forms,  or  if  at  a  later  period  some  impression  of  new  ideas  which  had  regenerated 
the  ancient  world  recurred  to  them,  it  was  only  as  a  vague  and  confused  perception, 
like  the  echo  of  a  noise  but  faintly  heard  in  the  distance. 

The  more  one  studies  the  typo,  the  manners,  and  monmnents  of  the  Mexican 
races,  the  more  we  are  .struck  by  their  intimate  connection  with  those  of  the  Indo- 
Egyptian  nations.  The  portrait  which  tradition  has  loft  us  of  the  chiefs  who  led 
them  in  their  migrations,  or  of  the  legislators  who  gave  them  laws,  recalls  at  once 
the  rot-etwe-i*6me  type  of  the  Egyptian  race  and  the  naiitoa  type  of  the  Irano-Arj'an 
race,  according  to  tho  division  into  four  parts  of  the  world  represented  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  system.  The  Spanisli  historiographers  of  the  Conquest,  following  their  genius 
for  amplification,  have  seen  in  these  personages  with  yellow  or  brown  skin  and  a  long 
beard,  bearded  men  with  a  white  skin.  The  first  legislator  of  the  Aztecs,  Quezalcoalt, 
whom  some  have  made  grand-priest  of  Chohxla,  and  others  the  god  of  the  air,  was 
one  of  these  bearded  whites.  In  South  America,  Bochica,  the  founder  of  the  civilization 
of  Cundinamarca,  was  likewise  a  white  man  mth  a  long  beard.  The  ancient  Mexican 
sculptures  of  Tenochtitlau  aud  Culhuacan,  as  well  as  those  of  Tiahuauacu  in  Higher 
Peru,  represent  bearded  persouages  clothed  in  flowing  gai'meut^  whoso  appearance 
agrees  with  that  of  the  oriental  peoples.  The  carboniferous  sandstone  or  the  por- 
phjrroid  trachyte  in  which  they  are  sculptured  does  not  permit  us  to  decide  whether 
their  skin  is  a  brownish-red  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  a  yellow-brown  like  that  of 
the  Asiatics,  or  a  white  like  that  of  the  Tamou,  the  European  or  Indo-Germanic  race 
of  which  the  Spanish  historiographers  have   made  choice  probably  from  regard  for 


*  The  break-up  of  tba  great  Jiirahha  nation,  which  qccuitmI  Utile  more  tfaui  half  a  century  ago,  had  no  other  cause 
than  the  failure  of  the  game  and  finh  in  the  terriU»y,  some  utnet/  miles  squ&re,  which  they  had  occupied  during  the 
previous  century  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  between  the  Jupura  aud  the  Kio  Negro. 
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emselvea,  but  whom  the  aucit'iit  Ejjjyptian  system  places  below  the  Nahuriy  or  negroes, 
horn  it  treats  as  the  last,  and  lea^st  appreciable,  of  the  seriea 

After  the  historiographers  come  the  commentators,  who  have  seen  in  these  white 
and  bearded  men  ancient  Erse  or  Irish  who  came  by  sea  to  North  America.  Their 
long  and  flowing  robes,  represented  in  Mexican  sculpture,  have  been  transfoimod 
into  the  albs  and  surjilices  of  priests  or  missionaries,'  come  to  instruct  the  peoples 
of  Vii-ginia  and  Carolina  in  the  faith.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  white  men  had 
visited  at  an  early  period  the  southern  part  of  America,  comprised  between  \'irgiiiia 
and  Florida,  since  in  the  twelfth  century  we  see  the  Normans  already  established  in 
their  settlements  between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  Danish  archieologist  Carl 
Rafn,  in  his  Antiquitates  Amei'kaTue  (1837),  speaks  of  explorations  attempted  in  North 
America  since  the  tenth  ecntuiy  of  our  ei*a  by  the  colonists  of  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
But  whatever  be  the  value  of  these  various  statements,  and  the  date  (1005)  assigned 
to  the  discovery  of  North  Ameriai  by  Leif  Ericson,  a  discovery  which  some  have 
endeavoured  to  make  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  Inca  (1040-1042), 
there  is  nothing  in  the  worship,  the  manners,  the  institutions,  and  the  monuments 
of  the  Mexico- Peruvian  nations  which  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a  ci\ilizing  influence 
exercised  by  the  nations  uf  the  north  of  Europe,  who  were  still  plunged  in  the 
darkness  of  barbarism  at  a  period  when  American  civilization,  which  aheady  counted 
^many  centuries  of  existence,  still  diffused  its  light, 
^f  It  would  be  irrational,  then,  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  Asiatic  regions  for  the  source 
I  of  the  great  civilizing  currents  by  which  America  was  first  fertilized;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  Ik;  quite  as  unwise  to  assume  that  these  currents  have  flowed  over  the 
new  continent  at  one  epoch  only,  and  in  equal  volume.  Everything  conspires  to  prove, 
m  the  contrary,  that  American  civilization  has  been  arrested  at  various  times  by  long 
periods  of  torpor  and  numbness,  when,  thrown  back  upon  itself,  it  has  remained 
tionary,  until  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  the  mother  country,  whose  most 
ictive  representatives  were  then  the  Phoenician,  Etruscan,  and  Ambian  navigators. 
..Had  it  been  otherwise  wo  should  have  found  among  all  the  descendants  of  the  first 
siatic  colonists  the  exact  formulae  of  one  and  the  same  faith,  the  same  manners,  and 
the  same  aichitecture.  But  the  fact  is,  that  if,  among  the  nations  of  New  Spain  and 
ose  of  the  southern  continent,  we  find  the  idea  of  worship  fundamentally  the  same — 
pearing  among  some  of  them  under  an  abstract  figure,  among  others  in  the  concrete 
rm — if  also  the  general  tmits  in  the  category  of  morals  arc  common  to  the  two 
groups  of  nations,  proving  their  community  of  origin  and  their  common  point  of 
departure — there  exists  at  the  same  time  such  decided  diflerences  as  to  separate  the 
one  from  the  other  hierarchically,  and  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  former  over 
^^e  latter.  That  supremacy  has  no  other  aiuso  than  the  division  which  took  place 
^K  a  very  early  period,  and  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  left  the  predominant 
^Bce  in  coumiuuication  with  the  ideas  which  continued  to  flow  in  from  the  south  of 

^^H  '  These  Iruh  coloDista,  on  their  return  from  Virjjinia  imd  Caroliait,  established  theuselvM  in  the  SDUth-«ast 
put  of  Iceland,  al  Papjli,  Hud  lu  the  little  i&laud  Pupar,  where,  after  they  had  left,  the  Normann  found  belU,  crozii^rs, 
boolu,  and  other  UiingH  used  iu  wonhip.  Henco  they  were  Biipponed  to  have  been  called  Papar,  papa  (fathvni), 
e^rgjf  in  the  work  of  Dicuil,  a  mouk  who  wrote  io  the  Diuth  c«utury,  li*  Jtnuura  Orhis  Ttrra. 
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Asia;  wliilst  the  subject  races,  by  their  farther  and  farther  removal  from  the  point  uf 
iuflux,  ceuBed  to  feel  tlie  influence,  or  felt  it  but  feebly. 

We  see,  in  fact,  after  the  separation  of  the  two  groups  of  peoples  on  the  plateaux 
of  higher  Mexico,  the  first  con.stitutinj?  themselves  the  guardians  and  depositaries  of 
the   past   tradition,  the   religious   mytlis,  and   the  cosmogonical   ideas  of  India  ami 
Egypt.     Their  physique,  their  colour,  their  hair  soft  and  tressed,  their  garments  wliite 
or  variegated  with  brilliant  colours — all  about  them  recalls  the  namou  and  rtH-enne-rdme 
races,  and  the  double  branch  (Semitic  and  Japhetic)  from  which  they  sprang.     Tlic 
pontiff  chiefs  who  governed  these  peoples  and  ruled  their  woi"ship,  the  king-legislators 
M'ho  gave  them  tlieir  laws,  are  men  with  long  beards  and  flowing  garments,  who  seem 
to  continue  in  America  the  theocratic  and  warrior  castes  of  the  Orient.     Ages  have 
passed  away  since  the  departure  of  these  peoples  from  the  regions  which  gave  them 
birth.     Established  on  a  new  continent,  they  continue  to  receive  from  that  old  Asia 
— their  alma  vmUif — the  germs  of  a  progressive  civilization.      Hieroglyphic  writing 
is  naturalized  amongst  them.     The  use  of  the  papyrus  [nuvjiteif)  is  introduced-     Their 
architecture,  which  had  been  confined  to  copying  from  memory  the  massive  primitive 
structures  of  India  and  Upper  Egypt,  develops  a  new  phase.     While  continuing,  in 
their  temples,  palaces,  and  monuments,  the  hieratic  and  unchangeable  forms  of  the 
ancient  edifices,  that  architecture,  inspired  anew  by  art,  covers  their  walls  with  an 
elegant  and  complicated  ornamentation,  in  which  we  recognize  the  delicate  fancies  of 
the  Greek  stylo  of  the  Macedonian  epoch,     The  monuments  of  Teotihuacan  in  the 
state  of  Mexico,  those  of  Culhuacan,  of  Guatusoo,  and  of  Papantla  in  the  state  of 
Chiapa,  the  temple  of  Cliicheii-Itza  in  Yucatan,  have  descended  to  ns  as  maguirtcent 
specimens  of  American  art  at  different  epochs. 

Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Aztec  empeiors  American  civilization  attained  its  apt^^. 
Ceremonies  of  worship,  spectacular  splendours,  sumptuaiy  laws,  all  seem  to  have 
renewed  that  insensate  luxury  of  the  Persian  satrapies  to  which  Heraando  Cortez 
went  to  put  an  end,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  nineteen  centuries  before  him,  had  done 
in  regard  to  tl»e  provinces  of  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Persia. 

If  from  the  first  group  of  peoples  we  pass  to  the  second,  we  shall  see  them  after 
their  separation  from  the  primitive  swaiun,  and  their  introduction  to  the  southern 
continent,  traversing  the  wooded  regions  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  leaving  tipou  the 
rocks  of  Orinoco  and  of  Cassiquiare,  on  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  one  might  say, 
a  scul])turcd  attestation  of  their  passage.  Among  these  travelling  hordes  there  were 
sonie  who  halted  for  seveiul  centuries  on  the  plateaux  of  Bogota;  othei*s  found  their 
rest  under  the  equator,  and  founded  in  the  country  of  Lican  the  dynasty  of  the 
Conchocandos ;  others  again  continued  their  course  as  far  as  to  the  Lake  of  Chucuytu, 
and  covered  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiahuanacu  with  temples  and  monuments.  Let  us 
remark,  incidentally,  that  in  the  measure  that  these  peoples  wandered  away  from  the 
scat  of  intellectual  culture  in  New  Spain,  the  pure  ideal  of  the  past  wore  out,  and 
became  more  and  mcne  obscured  among  them.  Left  to  their  own  resources,  having  no 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  deprived  by  their  distance  of  all  civiUzing 
influences,  they  gnulually  fell  into  a  state  of  relative  decadence,  so  that  while  in  the 
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northern  hemisphere  the  architectural  art  tooV  from  a^e  to  age  a  new  flifjht,  it  dwindled 
the  southern  hemisphere  until  it  returned  to  the  Ceebleuejis  of  infancy. 
To  speak  here  only  of  the  teocalh,  tliat  syinlx»lic  edifice  which  is  allied  at  onco  to 
le  pjTamids  of  Gltizch,  the  temple  of  Bel,  aiid  the  pagoda  of  Chalembrou,  having  the 
threefold  utility  of  a  tomb,  an  observatory,  and  an  altar  given  to  it  by  the  first  nations 
of  Upper  Mexico.  This  teocalli  is  already,  iu  Canada  and  Florida,  only  a  tumulus, 
more  or  less  elevated,  which  covers  the  remains  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  tribe. 
Among  the  nations  south  of  the  equator  it  is  transformed  into  a  mound  of  earth. 


Ui> 


i:^^ 


^r^TA\(iir'<i^o 
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•nnded  at  the  summit,  an  involuntary  return  towards  the  past,  to  which,  however, 
can  assign  no  rational  jnirpose.     Such  is  the  artificial  hill  of  Tiahuanacu. 
After  a  lapse  of  time,  of  which  we  cannot  give  an  exact  idea,  the  teocalli  reappeai-s 
der  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas.     During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  it  is  an  isolated 
melon,  of  a  conical  or  rounded  figure,  but  liie  work  of  nature,  and  no  longer  of 
,  except  in  so  far  as  he  perfects  it  by  forming  two  or  thi-ee  retreating  stages,  or 
ps,  with  broken  stones  piled   one  upon  the  otlier.     The  teocalli,   thus  disposed, 
suppoits  a  pucara  (fortress) ;  sometimes  its  layers  of  stone,  plastered  with  nuid  instead 
cement,  are  transformed  into  sustaining  walls,  intended  to  prevent  the  slipping  down 
of  the  sands,  in  which  case  it  bears  the  name  of  a  chimpu  or  andaneria. 

WTiat  wo  have  said  of  the  teocallis  of  the  southern  continent  is  applicable  to  the 
hitecture  of  its  mouuments,  in  which  we  may  ol.>sc?vo  the  same  phases  of  decadence, 
us  the  edifices  of  Tiahuanacu  in  Upper  Peru  (which  belong  to  an  epoch  contem- 
rary,  as  we  think,  with  the  civilization  of  the  Muyscas  of  Cundinaniarca,  but  anterior 
that  of  the  Punaays  of  Lican),  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  ruins  of  their  walls, 
were  massive  structures  with  no  pretensions  to  elegance,  and  no  ornamentation  save  a 
few  moulded  figures  {sc.niptures  en  creitj:),  representing  the  Misraites  kneeling  before 
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tiieir  goti,  and  a  scries  of  j»rotesque  heads  of  coarser  execution  placed  below  them.  As 
in  the  earliest  efiForts  of  Etruscan  art,  these  works  are  of  very  primitive  characUr. 
and  border  on  caricature.  Of  two  stone  giants,  formerly  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  of  which  Pedro  de  Cie^a  and  Garcilaso  have  made  mention,  there  remains  nothing 
but  the  two  heads  abiiost  defaced.  As  to  the  population  of  statues  which  surrounded 
them,  and  which  perpetuated,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  same  authors,  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  Pachacamac,  the  lord  of  the  universe,  on  the  natives  of  the 
locality,  the  earth  has  swallowed  it  up,  and  only  a  few  images  without  arms  or  legs  are 
disinterred  at  long  intervals.' 

The  blocks  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  e<lifices  of  Tiahuanacu  generally 
exceed  in  size  those  of  tho  Peruvian  edifices  attributed  to  the  Incas,  and  in  tlie  style  of 
their  sculpture,  as  well  as  their  great  mass,  constitute  a  distinct  architectural  epoch. 


AHDAKIKIAS    on    BU8TA15tl)0     WALktl. 

It  is  often  asked,  after  reading  the  almost  always  hypcibolical  descriptions  of  the 
l»isti>riograpl]ers  of  the  Couqxiest,  and  the  umpliiicd  narrations  of  modern  travellers,  how 
the  nations  of  Unit  part  of  the  continent  had  been  able,  without  tools  or  powor-engines 
of  any  kind,  to  accomplish  such  labours.  Let  us  say  at  once,  that  the  edifices  of 
South  America,  when  one  examines  them  at  leisure  and  in  detail,  instead  of  seeing 
them  casually  and  in  their  ensemble,  as  most  ti-avellers  have  done,  have  al»sohitely 
nothing  to  aMotmh  the  mind  and  confound  reasfyn,  as  some  have  taken  tho  pains  to 
write.  What  monument  of  these  countries  can  ever  be  cited  as  a  parallel  to  those  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Egypt?  whore  shall  we  find,  if  we  search  from  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  twentieth  degree  of  south  latitude,  an  ancient  edifice  which  can  be 
compared  with  the  temples  of  Elora,  of  Kaila^a,  of  Persepolis,  of  Kamac,  or  of 
Ipsamboul;  and  this  not  merely  from  an  artistic  or  decorative  point  of  view,  but  simply 

^  "In  Um  Doigfalmailiood  of  tlie  ediScea  of  Tiahuanacu,'*  esyi  (.).ircilA»o,  "nra  found  immense  uumbera  of  statiif^  nf 
men  and  women  holding  vmmIs  in  llicir  hands  and  drinking  from  the  wmo.  Some  are  seated,  othora  staioding;  t)ie 
latUr  have  a  1^  raised,  aud  tlieir  garments  tucked  up  as  if  crossing  a  stream  ;  the  former  are  carrying  their  children  iq 
their  swaddliiig^clothps,  ntraitened  out  or  lying  dowo,  and,  in  fact,  in  ever;  variety  of  posture.  The  natives  told  the  Inca 
(UaytA  Cajwc)  that  theee  natir>e4  had  been  changed  into  statues  as  a  puiiishmeot  for  their  past  crimei,  and  above  all  for 
having  cloned  a  fttmngor  who  vUited  the  country." 
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IS  a  work  of  lahoiir  and  masonry?  Lot  any  one  look  up,  in  the  pa^es  of  Herodotus, 
Diodonis,  and  Strabo,  tho  nnniber  of  men'  and  the  years  occupied  in  building  the 
gi'cat  monumental  edifices  of  Egypt,  or  the  structures  of  Van  and  Babylon,  and  they 
will  no  longer  be  astonished  that  the  nations  of  South  America,  much  more  numerous 
>me  ages  ago  than  they  are  now,  were  able,  favoured  also  by  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Andean  chain  and  its  i-amifications,  to  accomplish  the  works  attributed 
to  them,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  the  fortress  of  Sacaahuaman,  commenced 
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)out  the  middle  uf  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  twelfth  liica,  Tupac   Yujianqui,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Huayna-Capac. 

The  manner  in  which  these  indigenes  extracted  the  blocks  from  the  quarry  has 

Iso  puzzled  the  ethnographers  and  savants  who  have  deprived  them  of  the  necessarj- 

lols.      Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  implement  belonging  to  that  age  has  been 

liscovered — perhaps  because  the  indigenes  on  the  arrival  of  the  conquerors  secreted 

those  which  they  possessed,  fearing  they  should  be  compelled  to  use  them  for  the 

lenefit  of  their  new  masters,  as  they  also  disposed  of  a  greater  part  of  their  wealth 

prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards — it  is  certain  they  were  acquainted 

dth  iron,  which  they  called  cquellap;  lead,  which  in  its  native  state  they  called  titi^  and 

'  AcTonJiiig  to  Hi-roOoiim,  n  luniilrfil   tliuusaml  men.  wlio  weiv  relievod   i-very  three  month*,  were  eu|iloyc<l  in 
qnarrjriiig  and  conveying  Uto  irtone  for  llii'  Great  Pyramid  {EtUerjm,  cxxiy.J— Tn. 
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coca  after  it  was  melted;  copper,  which  they  called  anti;  and  aii  alloy  of  two  or  more 
metals,  to  wliich  they  gave  the  name  of  chaiuppV 

As  to  then-  method  of  quarrying  stone,  it  was  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
described  by  Herodotus.  Like  them  tlie  American  workmen  first  traced  upon  the 
stone  the  shape  of  the  block  they  required,  then  cut  the  outlines  with  a  chisel,-  and 
drove  into  these  grooves  wedges  of  dry  wood,  wliicli  tliey  afterwards  wetted,  and  which, 
by  their  swelling,  split  the  stone.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco,  in  the  districts  of 
QTiiquijana  and  OUantay-Tampu,  we  still  find  in  the  quarries  these  wedges  made  of  the 
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wood  of  the  huaraugo  {Mimosa  laUui)  fixed  in  the  joints  of  the  stones,  and  become  by 
lapse  of  time  as  soft  and  spongy  as  German  tinder.  As  to  the  transport  of  these  blocks, 
they  were  carried,  according  to  theii-  size,  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  or  with  the  help 
of  their  arms.  Garcilaso,  whose  relationshij^  with  the  lucas  entitles  liim  to  be  regarded 
sometimes  as  the  best  infornietl  of  tlie  historiographers  of  the  Conquest,  as  he  is  also 
the  coolest  liar*  among  them  all,  whom  we  have  read  and  re-read,  and  annotated  in 

'  Tin  aitd  gluM  wetxt  uIm  ktiowu  to  thMt*  iiuligenaB,  thej  cuti  the  first  yuractiii  (wlitte  le^J),  imd  the  Mcond  cquetpif. 
There  in  the  leiw  rfaaon  for  doubt  in  Uiw  reapect,  becaiii«  the  i*eruvi»iiB  never  gave  the  Qnichoa  names  U>  thmga  broughl 
among  them  by  their  Spanish  conqiierors,  but  coDt«ntett  theiusetves  with  the  nsmee  which  the  latter  gave  them.  Heoue 
the  Urge  namber  of  Castiliaa  vocables  which  have  con'Upted  the  originaL  purity  of  the  Quichua  idiom. 

'*  The  two  scnlptui-es  found  b,r  nin  in  tlie  back-cuurt  of  a  hoaw  in  the  tiCrvet  of  Triumph — one  that  of  a  sphinx 
CorreqU9ivpt«  (vultnre-firyphun),  the  other  that  of  a  iialad  crowned  with  rnshes,  which  aenred  as  a  fountain,  as  proved 
by  the  leaden  pipe*  placed  in  her  mouth  nnd  her  hrenKtA  and  the  gr«eni»h  tint  which  the  water  baa  giTeti  to  the  atone- 
however  coar«e  they  inny  seem,  miiat  have  been  faiihioned  with  a  chiKel  and  a  mallet  in  some  way,  b«oaiise  we  ewmot 
reasonably  ndmit  that  they  were  cut  with  blows  of  a  jtint,  a  proceiw,  Aayn  GarcilAf<i>,  emplnyed  by  the  workmea  in  the 
time  of  the  Inciitt,  who  cut  and  polished  with  blowd  of  liar^i  Hints  called  AiAuiimu  the  stones  destined  for  Lfaeir  edifice^ 
and,  he  adds,  ffnaietd  and  enanbled  rather  than,  cut  them. 

'  The  gusconnadeA,  at  once  simple  and  audacious,  scatterad  at  random  through  the  works  of  Garcilaso  aud  hif 
competitor,  Pedro  dc  Cie^a,  would  fill  a  considerable  volume.     We  cite  the  following  hap-hazard  by  way  of  specim«D«: — 

Speaking  of  the  7nattecUu  (JlyJrotM^e  multijlora),  which  from  the  time  of  Gardlaao  the  Indians  have  eaten  ms  a 
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the  very  localitiea  which  inspired  liim,  and  whom  for  that  reason  wo  cite  with  ex 
treme  reserve,  makes  mention,  in  his  Coimmtaru^s  Renle^y  of  blocks  weighing  2t),()0(l 
imetrical  quintals  (1000  tons),  which  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  leave  on  the  road. 
!'hese  masses,  which  he  designates  by  the  name  of  piedras  cansadas  (fatigue- stones), 
may  be  actually  seen  in  certain  localities  of  the  Sierra.  I^et  us  hasten  to  add  for  the 
edification  of  the  pubhc,  abused  by  ingenuous  and  credulous  travellers  who,  on  the  faith 
jof  Garcilaso,  have  measured  with  their  astonished  eyes  these  fatigue-stones,  that  they 
are  nearly  all  what  geologists  call  drift-blocks;  but  are  occasionally  composed  of  the 
granite  rock  itself  cropping  out  in  the  form  of  polyhedral  masses,  some  of  them  cubic 
^or  rectangular,  and  inclined  to  the  north-M'est. 

After  the  historiographers  and  commentators  come  the  archseologists,  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  class  the  American  monuments  by  epochs  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  employed  in  their  construction.  According  to  these  gentlemen  the  stone 
edifices  are  the  most  ancient;  those  of  brick  come  next  in  point  of  time,  and  con- 
pstnictions  of  earth  and  stone  are  the  most  modern.  This  scheme,  however,  is  inad- 
missible, because  we  find  on  both  continents  and  among  the  same  nations  the  three 
kinds  of  material  used  simultaneously  in  constructions  of  the  same  epoch.  Thus  the 
edifices  of  Teotilmacan  in  tlie  state  of  Mexico,  attributed  to  the  Olmecs,  ono  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  established  in  New  Spain,  present  in  two  teocallis,  dedicated 
to  Tonalht/t  and  AfezfH,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  use  of  clay,  of  small  stones,  and  of 
bloclis  of  porphyritic  sandstone  serving  to  plate  the  exterior.  The  pyramid  of  Cholula 
in  the  state  of  Puebia,  constructed  by  the  Toltecs,  is  composed  of  layers  of  clay, 
1  earthen  bricks  dried  in  the  sun  (j'amilli),  and  of  blocks  of  stone.  By  the  side  of  these 
structures  we  find  other  monuments  both  of  a  more  remote  and  a  more  recent  date 
built  exclusively  of  stone.  Such  are  those  of  Mitla,  attributed  to  the  Tzapolecs,  and 
those  of  Culhuacau  or  Palenque.  The  exclusive  use  of  stone,  or  of  sun-dried  bricks 
alternately  with  it,  characterizea  equally  the  constructions  of  Canada,  Florida,  and 
Yucatan. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  South  Amciica,  for  example  to  the  remains  fouml 
in  Cundinamarca,  the  seat  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mnyscas,  whose  antiquity  appears  to 
'  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Aztecs,  if  we  admit  the  i)eriod  of  2000  years  which  these 


Anljul,  Hfiil  of  which  they  made  poultices  for  Aore  eyeH,  which  Lhey  no  Intij;&r  do  in  our  Any,  our  historiograji'ber  recites 
the  uiarvelhjus  cure  nhich  he  operated  wilh  Uie  above-named  h«rb.  A  tranHlation  of  hia  words  would  ouXy  wnikuu 
them : — **  YoMia  pute  a  un  mvc^ac^o  que  tenia  un  <yo  para  taltarle  del  easco:  attava  injliimado  camo  un  pimt'ento,  tin 
divisarm  lo  btanoo  ni  prulo  det  oja,  tino  Keeho  una  carne  ^  lo  tenia  j/a  medio  caido  iobre  ei  earillo,  y  la  primera  noche  que 
U  puM  la  ytrva,  m  rettituj/o  elofo^  m  tngar,  jf  ta  t^guada  qutdo  dd  lodo  tano  ^  bnetio.  De»p>ifs  aai  he  vitto  e£  mofo  en 
I'fpakts,  y  me  ha  dicho  que  vi  mat  de  aqud  ojo  que  tuvo  ettfermo  qut  del  otro."  The  reflection  which  teriuiiuit««  thift  recital 
.18  a  true  touch  of  comedy. 

Again:  "The  fint  pomej^ninatea  that  appeared  in  America  to  the  seveitteenth  century  were  carried  in  triumph  in 
the  procentioii  of  the  Ho«>t  Th^y  were  a«  big  as  hnlf  a  hogitliead  ;  but  the  timen  are  clmuged.  lu  our  d»y,  and  uotwilh- 
■tnadiog  tlie  indinputahle  though  nlow  progrem  of  cultivation  and  the  application  of  hiiatio,  which  vaa  not  used  iii  the 
srveDt««nLh  cestary  among  the  6rBt  Spunish  colonists,  the  ftneat  pomegranates  grown  iu  the  western  valleys  of  the  Ptusific 
do  DoC  exceed  in  dimeoaioaa  the  size  of  a  large  orange." 

Aa  to  Pedro  de  Cle^  he  telia  ns  he  htJt  nen  (seen  with  bia  own  eyes,  or  what  be  calls  setn)  among  the  peoplea  t>f  the 
fSiem,  hot  what  people  he  forgets  to  aame,  on  the  Btalla  of  the  porb-butchcni,  cutlets,  beefsteaks,  and  fillets  of  humau 
'llMb,  regularly  cut  up  and  set  out  for  sale,  as  well  as  p&t^s,  puddings,  and  force-meat  balls  {morciHa*  y  lotiffaHitai), 
Bude  of  the  flesh,  the  blood,  and  the  bow«ls  of  men. 
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peoples  place  between  the  advent  of  Bochica  their  legislator  and  the  first  dynasty 
of  the  Huancas,  his  successors.  The  materials  employed  in  these  constructions  were 
successive  layers  of  stone  and  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  small  stones.  Under 
the  equator  among  the  Puruays  of  Lican,  whose  subjugation  was  completed  by  the 
lucas  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  remains  of  theia*  edifices  are  also 
found  to  be  consti'ucted  nf  stone  alternating  with  sun-dried  bricks  (tica,  f-apia,  and 
adobe).  Tiahuanacu,  whose  civilization  appears  to  date  from  the  same  epoch  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Muyscas  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Bogota,  presents,  together  with 
tlie  remains  of  edifices  construct^id  of  porphjTitic  and  carboniferous  sandstone,  some 
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debris  of  eai'then  walls.  Such  are  the  ruins  of  two  edifices  situated  about  three  miles 
east -so  nth -east  from  the  actual  village  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  i>laiii. 

After  these  monuments  of  divers  countries  and  ages,  come  the  constructions  built 
by  the  Incas,  and  those  the  last  of  the  series,  since  they  do  not  mount  higher  than 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  All  these  constnictions  are  of  stone;  sun- 
dried  bricks  are  employed  only  in  fom*  or  five  fortresses  at  different  points  in  the 
Sieri-a,  e<lifice8  of  no  architectural  importance  which  the  lucas  erected  on  the  boundary 
of  the  newly  conquered  territories,  and  the  best  preserved  specimen  of  which  exists 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Quillabamba,  m  the  district  of  OIlantay-Tampu. 

If,  as  these  facts  justify  us  in  concluding,  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  their 
supposed  exclusive  use  in  the  monuments  of  the  two  Americas  fail  to  furnish  arguments 
of  any  value  whatever  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  o(  tliese  nations,  they  throw  a  clear 
light,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  their  common  origin,  and  at  the  same  time  bear  testi- 
mony as  to  the  coimtries  from  which  they  borrowed  their  architectural  ideas,  their 
various  methods  of  construction,  and  even  the  use  of  the  materials  which  they  employed. 
We  have  seen  that  they  derived  from  the  ancient  Egyptians  their  method  of  extracting 
blocks  from  the  quarry,  of  working  them  on  the  spot,  and  of  transporting  them  by 
manual  labour.  Their  method  of  fixing  the  stones,  without  lime  or  cement,  by  continual 
rubbing  and  the  addition  of  a  little  water  to  make  them  adhere  more  perfectly,  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  orientals,^  as  likewise  is  then-  idea  of  monolithic  consti-uc- 

^  See  Strabo — Ch&rdiii — Niebohr. 
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tions.  The  use  of  dried  biicks  alternatelj'  with  stones  of  all  sizes  is  comnion  to  them 
and  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  aud  the  Babylonians. 
'The  simultaneous  use  of  these  materials  is  observable  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
Ecbatana>  Nineveh,  Borsippa,  and  Babylon.  Even  China  is  not  excluded  from  the 
list  of  orient;il  nations  which  have  furnished  these  ancient  Americans  with  the  idea 
|of  some  one  of  their  constructions.  The  revetment  of  certain  teocaUis,  the  disposition 
of  the  pucaras  or  fortresses,  the  chimpus  and  andanerias  serving  at  once  as  sustaining 
walls  and  lines  of  demarcation  or  defence,  nftpn  more  than  a  thousand  yards  long, 
resemble  the  walls  built  by  the  peoples  of  the  Mongol  race  which  are  every  day  being 
discovered  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia. 

After  this  rapid  coup-d'teil  of  the  presumable  origin  and  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  American  nations,  we  pass  on  to  consider  that  last  fraction  of  them,  the 
dynasty  of  the  Incas,  which  carried  into  Peru  the  worship  and  the  traditions,  then 
almost  effaced,  of  the  old  Orient 

Local  tradition,  when  the  clouds  which  obscure  it  are  dispersed,  represent  Manco- 
Capac  and  his  sister  Minna  Ocllo  as  having  come  from  the  hot  valleys  situated  beyond 
the  Cordillera,  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca.  These  valleys,  lying  between  Apolo- 
bamba  and  the  sources  of  the  Kio  Beni,  now  belong  to  Bolivia,  and  are  commonly 
designated  by  the  name  of  tlie  Yuiigas  of  La  Paz. 

Carrying  a  rod  of  gold,  the  emblem  of  power,'  the  new  Hoinis,  i>astor  of  the  peoples 
to  come,  crossed  the  punas  of  CoUao,  followed  by  his  companion,  and  aftor  a  march 
of  240  miles  iu  a  north-westerly  direction,  arrived  on  the  heights  of  Huanacot(S 
(now  Huanacauri),  where  he  discovered  a  vast  circular  quebrada  surrounded  by  moim- 
tains,  which  ho  fixed  upon  for  his  residence.  The  city  that  he  subsequently  built 
[in  the  centre  of  tliis  qucbrada  bore  the  name  of  Ccoz^co  (now  Cuzco),  which  signifies 
the  ix>int  of  attachment,  or  navel. 

In  a  short  time  the  people  of  the  environs  rallied  to  his  voice,  and  drawn  by  his 
eloquence  imd  the  charming  life  he  pict\u*ed,  which  recalled  perhaps  the  primitive  state 
from  which  they  had  declined,  accepted  his  laws,  and  exchanged  the  precarious  life 
of  the  chase  for  that  of  agi'iculturc.  While  Mauco  instructed  the  men  to  cultivate 
the  ground  and  dig  canals  for  irrigation,  Mama  Ocllo  taught  the  women  to  spin  the 
wool  of  the  vicunas  and  alpacas,  and  weave  the  stuffs  necessary  for  the  clothing 
of  the  family,  and  initiated  them  into  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers.  The  city 
was  planned  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  of  no  great  extent;  its  greatest  length 
was  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  it  had  no  wall.  A  stream  de.'5cending  from  the 
Cordillera  bounded  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  at  a  later  period  divided  it  in  two, 
when  under  the  successive  reigns  of  thirteen  eraperoi-s  the  boundaries  of  the  primitive 
acropolis  had  extended  northward  to  Huancaro  and  southward  to  Sapi. 

The  inequality  of  the  ground  caused  the  city  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  (fau- 
bourgs), the  upper  town  called  f/urin,  now  San  Cristoval,  the  lower  Hanaiij  now 
the  quarter  of  the  cathedral     After  the  erection  of  the  Inca's  palace  in  the  upper 

'Some  modem  writeni  have  npnken,  but  erroneously,  of  a  xotdg^  of  gold.  The  Spaauh  texts  agreeiiig  ai  regards 
I — ibta  vara  Ja  dot  put  d*  largo  if  un  dtdo  d*  gruuo — ciui  liavo  ui>  equivocal  meanuig. 
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town  aud  of  tlie  houses  for  the  people,  the  first  edifices  built  in  the  lower  town  were 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  Accllhuaci,  or  palace  of  the  Virgins  consecrated  to  its 
worship.  These  two  edifices,  connnenced  l>y  Mauco,  were  not  finished  till  fifty  years 
after  the  foiiiidation  of  the  city,  by  his  eldest  son,  Sinchiroca,  For  half  a  century  the 
temple  of  tho  Sun  was  nothing  but  an  inclosed  space  (chimpu).  Its  walls  were  con- 
structed of  unwrought  stones,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  square  pillar  roughly 
chipped  into  shape,  like  the  hirmensul  or  Druidical  stone  of  the  Sun;  at  once  the 
letter  aud  the  symbol,  the  altar  and  the  image,  of  the  divinity. 

After  some  years  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the  rising  city,  Manco  began 
a  crusade  among  the  surrounding  populations  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  His 
enterprise,  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  Sun,  whose  eldest  son  and  envoy  he  styled 
himself,  had  both  a  religious  and  a  political  object,  that  of  spi-cading  among  the 
infidels  the  worship  of  Ilelios-Churi,  and  of  augmenting  at  tho  same  time  the  number 
of  his  subjects  and  his  possessions.  This  apostolic  mission^  which  continued  many 
years,  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  some  score  of  peoples  spread  over  au  area  extending 
to  thirty  miles  round  the  ciipital,  and  to  the  annexation  of  their  territory  to  the  empire. 
Uudor  JSlauco  tlic  limits  of  the  empire  were  at  Qui'iuijana  on  the  south,  Ollantay- 
Tampu  on  tlie  north,  Paucartampu  ou  the  east,  aud  Liiuatan)[>u  on  the  west. 

After  a  reign  of  some  fifty  years  Manco  died,  leaving  his  power  in  the  hands  of 
his  eldest  son,  iSinchiroca.  Already  the  empire  M'as  organized,  the  religion  of  the  Sun 
was  founded,  its  powers  established,  its  exterior  worship  assured,  and  the  policy  of 
the  rulers  distinctly  marked  out.  Manco  had  foreseen  everything;  his  successors 
had  only  to  continue  his  work. 

On  mounting  the  throne  Sinchiroca  took  for  his  wife,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  primitive  races,  his  eldest  sister  Mama  Cora.'  He  finished  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  aud  the  palace  of  the  Virgins,  and,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  undertook 
a  series  of  pacific  conquests,  which  aggrandized  by  twenty-one  square  miles  the  empire 
of  the  Incas.  The  exterior  sign  of  power  adopted  by  Manco  was  a  roll  or  fillet  of 
variously  coloured  wool,  which  was  twisted  five  times  round  the  head,  its  two  ends 
faUing  upon  the  shoulder.  Sinchiroca  substituted  for  this  ornauieut  a  fillet  of  nine 
variously  coloured  threads,  lilce  the  former,  but  girdling  the  forehead  like  a  crown. 
Like  his  father  he  had  his  ears  lengthened  some  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  a  wooden 
ring  about  ten  inches  in  circumference  suspended  to  the  lobe.  This  fashion,  which  all 
the  Incas  adhci'ed  to,*  proxies  clearly  that  the  founder  of  their  dynasty  had  long  resided 
in  eastern  regions,  among  the  long-eared  nations  from  whom  are  probably  sprung  the 
Boioctulos  of  Brazil,  a**  well  as  the  Orejoues,  the  Ccotos,  and  the  Aiujuleros  of  Peru. 


*  These  uiiiona  in  the  famili««  of  tba  Iticu  had  for  ttieir  object  the  preMrvntioD  of  the  purity  of  race.  To  increaa*? 
their  prestige  in  the  cyea  of  Ijieir  subjects,  ami  give  to  their  origin  a  fiivjue  ftoiircp,  tht-y  pretemled  that  In  the  lu^irrioge 
of  brother  and  siBter,  tbev  followed  the  (■juiuijjU-  of  their  father  Chun  (the  Suu),  who  ludirieil  hiti  siBttT  Quilin  (the 
Moou). 

'The  eculptor?  of  Huamaoga  mid  the  paintcra  of  Ouzco  of  tho  uI^jlittKrith  cetitury,  ns  well  as  the  artijata  who 
Bucc«eile<:l  them,  have  not  taken  care,  from  their  regnnl  for  tho  form  and  worship  of  bonito  (the  beautiful),  to  give  to 
the  etatuettes  and  portraita  of  the  lacaa  these  extravagant  «ar8,  the  attribute  of  their  nine.  While  |K>iutiug  out  this 
deMgned  otninion  on  their  part,  we  have  ouraclvei  hutvued  to  repair  it,  from  respect  for  local  colour,  and  without 
diaquieting  our*eIve«  about  the  artistic  eSe^ 
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[After  a  peaceful  rei^  of  forty  years,  Sincbiroca  died,  or  as   hia  faitliful   followers 

[sjay,  went  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  existence  iu  the  doraains  of  his  well-beloved 
father,  the  Sun. 

Loqui   Yupanqui,    the   eldest  son   of  Sinchiroca,   succeeded    to   his   power,   and 

[continued  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  empire.     But  it  was  no  longer  by  that  persuasive 

[eloquence  which  Manco  had  recommended  to  his  successors  when  confronting  savage 
tribes  that  the  new  Inca  recruited  his  suVyccts.     The  force  of  anns  was  tried,  and 

^during  liis  reign  the  provinces  of  Collao  were  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  fortresses 
of  rammed  clay  built  on  the  borders  of  the  conquered  temtory.  It  is  to  Loqui 
Yupanqui  that  historians  have  attributed  the  erection  of  astronomical  obserratoi'ua  in 
the  higher  and  lower  towns  of  Cuzco.  These  observatories  were  scon  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  were  in  existence  about  thirty  years  after  the  Conquest  If  the  idea  of  their 
erection  is  to  be  referred  to  a  remote  epoch,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  they  were 
no  more  like  the  Afexican  teocalHs  than  the  pjTamidal  edifices  of  Chaldea  and  Kgypt. 
They  were  simply  quadrangular  pillars  of  unequal  height,  arranged   iu  two  groups 

[of  eight  pillars,  four  of  wliich  were  large  and  four  small.  They  were  united  togetlier 
by  chains  of  gold.     One  of  these  monolithic  groups  was  situated  in  the  east  of  the 

[city,  the  other  in  the  west.  The  position  of  the  sun  in  relation  to  the  inllars  indicated 
to  astronomers  the  epoch  of  the  solstices  and  ecpiinoxes.  Some  of  the  palaces  had 
dwarf  pillars  of  this  kind  placed  iu  the  middle  of  their  couits  to  serve  as  gnomons. 
The  March  equinox  was  celebrated  by  grand  processions  round  the  bean  and  torn  fields. 
lat  of  September  gave  occasion  to  great  rejoicings.  The  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  were  known  to  these  peoples.     The 

[first  they  called  Huata,  meaning  the  year,  and  the  dumtion  of  a  month  (each  month 
having  its  own  parti(;ular  name)  they  called  QuilUi,  from  the  moon. 

Eclipses  terrified  them.  On  seeing  the  face  of  the  moon  grow  dark,  they 
imagined  she  was  sick,  and  M'ould  fall  down  and  annihilate  them.  To  avert  this 
catastrophe,  they  made  a  fiightfn!  uproar,  beating  drums,  clawhing  cymbals,  blowing 
trumpets,  and  thrashing  their  dogs  to  make  them  howl.  As  the  moon  has  a  par- 
ticular affection  for  dogs,  and  dogs,  on  their  part,  love  the  moon — in  whose  face 
they  look  with  tenderness,  and  bie«k  out  into  a  romantic  howling  on  quiet  moonlit 

ftiights — the  moon,  seeing  her  friends  abused,  and  hearing  their  cries,  experienced  a 
lively  emotion,  which  was  supposed  to  hasten  her  cure.     The  days  on  which  eclipses 

[of  the  moon   happened   were  regarded   aa   "bad   days,"   and   called  punchau.     The 
morning  which  preceded  them  was  called  pacari,  and  the  night  which  followed  tuta. 
The  lunar  spots,  which  they  were  also  acquainted  with,  as  they  were  with  the 
ivolution  of  Venus,  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  Southern  Cross,*  were  attributed  to 
in  enchantment  as  old  as  the  age  of  gold,  when  beasts  had  the  gift  of  language. 

'A  fox,  the  legend  went,  seeing  the  moon  so  white,  so  round,  so  fascinating,  and 
taking  it  for  a  cheese,  sprang  towards  it  with  the  idea  of  snapping  it  up,  but  the 
Jtar  of  night,  disagreeably  impressed  by  the  odour  of  the  beast,  seized  him  in  her 

*  Tenai^  od  aooount  of  her  radiancy,  was  coUed  Coyllur  Chtucoa,  tlie  star  wiUi  the  briaUing  b&ir  (the  French  eA«- 
[  mtaiit  ttrttming  light  aa  well  aa  hair).     The  &Llkj-  Way  they  CElled  Catachiliay,  and  the  Southern  CroM  Crinita, 
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arms,  and  was  about  to  throw  him  iiitft  space,  when  a  magic  charm  united  the  one  to 
the  other  for  ever.  For  other  particulars  of  this  astronomical  system  see  Garcilaso, 
Pedro  de  Cie^a,  and  Acosta. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Loqui  Yupanqui  tliat  poesy,  literature,  mnsxc,  philo- 
sophy, and  the  sciencas  represented  by  medicine  as  well  as  astmnomy,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  made  their  fn-st  timid  essays.  Poesy  limited  itself  to  the  composi- 
tion of  little  poems  of  ten  or  a  dozen  strophes  in  eight-syllable  lines  of  hiank-verse, 
tlie  compositions  of  the  yaravicus  (poets).  These  works,  called  yararis,^  from  the  name 
of  their  composers,  were  at  first  songs  of  victory,  odes,  and  ditliyrambs  in  celebi-ation 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  Tnca,  his  personal  qualities,  and  his  power.  In  course  of  time 
they  assumed  other  fomis,  and  told  of  love,  of  nature,  and  of  flowers.*  The  usual 
figures  in  this  kind  of  poesy  are  borrowed  from  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  creation. 
The  star,  the  flower,  the  turtle-dove,  and  the  butterfly  play  the  first  part  in  them,  one 
might  say  the  only  part.  If  the  style  of  these  compositions  is  almost  always  florid,  the 
form  is  poor,  the  idea  puerile,  tl»c  sentiment  cold  and  artificial.  Like  its  elder  sister, 
tho  poetry  of  the  Zend  races,  that  of  the  yavavicus  of  Peru  is  characterized  by  a 
drowsy  monotony,  reminding  one,  though  distantly,  of  tlie  eternal  loves  of  the  Persian 
rose  and  hulbul.  Tlie  only  difference  to  note  between  the  Indo-Persian  poets  and 
their  compeers  of  the  American  continent  is  the  gi'acefnl  freshness  which  characterizes 
the  works  of  the  former  and  the  profound  melancholy  which  marks  those  of  the  latter. 
In  the  i>oesy  of  the  western  Aryans,  notwithstanding  the  constant  return  of  the  same 
images  and  their  fatiguing  monotony,  one  may  fancy  he  hears,  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  morning,  the  lark  singing  to  the  light.  In  the  poesy  of  the  yava\*icus  we  seem 
to  hear  the  plaintive  note  of  the  goat-sucker  {Caprmnlgits  ame.ric.ann»)  on  the  approach 
of  twilight.  The  rapture  of  love  is  never  expressed  in  the  works  of  tho  yai-avicus.  If 
passion  enters  into  them,  it  is  like  a  subdued  flanie  or  ardom-  without  hope. 

These  little  poems  wore  recited  Ity  the  yaravieiis  themselves,  who  were  at 
once  composers  and  rhapsodists.  As  in  the  old  Greek  and  I^atin  times,  flute  or 
flageolet  playera  gave  the  note  to  the  declaimei-s,  and  sustained  the  mo<hdation. 
These  instruments  were  made  of  reeds,  and  were  of  various  sizes.  Some,  with 
three  holes,  were  called  the  pinrulius,  others,  with  five  or  six  holes,  the  qqueynas. 
The  peoples  of  Collao  used  a  Pandean  pipe  or  mouth-organ.  The  pincuUu  was 
played  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  the  player  of  the  qqueyna  placed  the  mouth 
of  his  instrument  in  an  em])ty  jar,  kneeling  before  which  he  played  into  it  to 
augment  the  sound.  This  kind  of  melody  is  still  heard  in  the  Sierra,  and  some- 
times several  performers  indulge  in  it  at  the  same  time.  We  may  imagine  the 
discord  of  all  these  instruments  playing  hap  hazard,  but  the  racket  caunot  very 
well  be  described. 


*  LitcniUj,  Mad  $ongii;  yaravicu,  fTie  nutlior  nr  composer  ot  nail  Bonga.  Ttie  jarmvis  of  the  present  day  are 
ainipla  roDUUcea,  the  iiiUHic  of  whicli  m  always  written  in  the  minor  kvy,  ami  in  a  verjr  tlow  morement.  Tbej  are 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar.     We  will  give  a  specimen  further  on. 

'  The  most  modem  of  theac  yaravis,  and  at  the  Mime  time  the  most  celebrated,  is  entitled  the  Pica-Jtor  de 
Uuoicar-fnca  (Incsa  Huascar's  Humming-bil-d).  //  i*  waid  to  have  Wen  compose*!  some  jeaw  before  the  Spaniali 
conquest. 
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The  peoples  of  CoUao,  historiographers  inform  U8,  were  the  cleverest  flutists  in 
the  world.  By  means  of  the  Hiite  and  mouth-organ  they  conversed  with  each  other 
from  a  distance,  giving  to  certain  notes  a  distinct  value,  and  asking  or  replying  to 
questions  about  their  health,  their  flocks,  the  weather,  the  probability  of  a  good  or 
bad  harvest,  &e.  Time  and  experience  enabled  them  to  fonnulate  more  complex 
ideas:  love- passages,  business  matters,  and  even  small  talk,  arrangements  to  meet 
or  to  travel,  were  all  translatable  into  a  tune  on  the  flute  or  pipe  This  musical 
language  was  so  genenilly  understood,  that  a  lover  playing  on  bis  flute  at  the  door 
of  his  mistress  would  indiscreetly  reveal  to  passers-by  all  that  we  in  Europe  take  so 
much  trouble  to  conceal. 

In  times  of  war  the  soft  notes  of  tlte  pincullu,  the  qqueyna,  and  the  Pandean 
pipe  were   strengthened   by   the   clash   of  golden   cymbals  and    the   patter  of  little 
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drums,  on  wliich  they  struck  with  one  hand  oply,  as  on  a  box.  At  a  later  jieriod, 
wheu  the  Incas  had  extended  their  conquests  ns  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  horns  of  Ammon  (pututufi)  added  their  cavernous  meanings  to  the  strength  of 
the  before-mentioned  orchestra. 

If  poesy  was  the  resource  of  the  yai-avicus,  literature  had  for  its  representatives 
the  ar/iantas,  who  were  at  once  astronomers,  dramatists,  and  pliilosophers.  Their 
works  consisted  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  something  resembling  morality  plays. 
Farce,  so  much  used  and  abu.scd  in  more  enlightened  countries  during  the  Inst  four 
centuries,  was  interdicted.  The  ordinary  subject  of  the  tragedies  was  borrowed 
from  the  wars  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Tnca.  Comedy  dealt  with  agncultural 
operations  and  domestic  affairs;  and  the  morality  plays  consisted  of  a  series  of 
sentences,  aphorisms,  and  maxims,  which  two  actors  addressed  to  each  other 
before  the  assembled  court  In  the  tragical  and  comical  performances  the  reigning 
Inca  habitually  played  the  first  rOle;  the  secondary  parts  were  taken  by  his  rela- 
tions or  the  principal  dignitaries.  The  coj/a  (empress)  and  the  pal/as,  or  women 
of  the  court,  took  no  part  in  these  divertissements,  and  were  present  only  in  the 
character  of  spectators.  It  is  the  same  at  the  present  day  among  all  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  Cordillera,  where  the  men  do  the  drinking,  howling,  and  dancing, 
while  the  women,  squatted  on  the  ground,  look  at  them  without  saying  a  word. 

Medicine  was  limited  to  the  knowledge  and  application  of  a  few  simples.  The 
custom  of  bleeding  by  means  of  a  needle  made  of  hard  stone,  which  served  as  a 
lancet,  and  the  use  of  violent  drastics,  were  familiar  to  them.     One  of  these  purga- 
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tives  was  a  white  root  very  similar  to  a  wild  turnip.  After  having  eaten  it,  they 
exposed  the  stomach  to  the  sun,  praying  to  their  god  to  hasten  the  eflFect  of  the 
remedy.  At  the  end  of  a  moment  they  fell  into  frightful  convulsions,  straightened 
themselves  out  at  full  length,  ran,  jumped,  fell  again  on  the  ground,  and  rolled 
about,  howling  and  foaming  like  epileptics.  Garcilaso  has  related,  with  a  naivete 
which  is  characteristic  of  him,  the  details  of  the  diabolical  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  by  his  relations,  who,  as  descendants  of  the  Incas,  had  religiously 
preserved  the  formulae  and  the  prescriptions  of  the  olden  time. 

To  this  rapid  coup-d'oeil  of  literature  and  poesy,  art  and  science,  in  the  times  of 
the  first  Incas  of  Peru,  we  believe  it  our  duty  to  add  some  specimens  of  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  same  period.  The  Quichua  words  in  our  list,  extended  by  others 
collected  from  difierent  idioms  which  we  shall  meet  with  in  the  course  of  our 
journey,  will  form  a  table  of  philological  specimens,  the  analogy  and  comparison  of 
which  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  readers.  If  there  are  any  whom 
such  an  essay  in  comparative  philology  is  likely  to  embarrass,  or  send  to  sleep,  we 
beg  them  to  accept  in  advance  our  very  humble  apologies. 


QUICHUA   VOCABULABY. 


God Pachacaniiic. 

deyil Bupay. 

Bun chnri. 

moon quilla. 

star cooyllur. 

day ppunchao. 

night tuta. 

air huaniy. 

cloud puhuyu  pum. 

lain paray. 

thunder illapa. 

lightning illu  illu. 

rainbow ckuychi. 

earthquake pacha  cuyuy. 

water unu. 

fire nina. 

cold chiri. 

hot rupay. 

Dum mna. 

pud.  hominis ullu. 

woman huarmL 

pud.  mulierit raca. 

child huabua. 

father tayta. 

mother mama. 

sister naaa. 

brother   .......  huancanS. 

great atuo. 

old machu. 

young huayna. 

life causay. 

death huanuy. 


head •  nma. 

hair chuccba. 

eyebrow caychi. 

eye nabuL 

nose cencca. 

mouth simL 

tongue ocaillu. 

tooth quiru. 

ear rincrL 

neck cuDca. 

breast ccasoo. 

shoulder hoaaa. 

arm ncr^ 

hand maquL 

finger ruccaua. 

belly niesa. 

navel pnpu. 

leg pincnyo. 

knee cuncuri. 

foot chaqui. 

bone tuUo. 

honey misqui. 

wax mapa. 

bee-bive huaai  huaucuyru 

potato papa. 

sweet  potato camote,  apicbu. 

pine-apple achupalliL 

serpent machaco. 

tiger puma. 

guinea-pig huangana. 

ape kcnsillo. 

dog alccu. 
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bird pichqui. 

▼nltore huamao,  cuntur. 

cock uUuo-hnallpa. 

ben huallpa. 

egg runtn. 

wild  turkey hocco. 

dock DUDuma,  huallata. 

parroquet uritu. 

turtle-dove urpi. 

hummiDg-bird quintisullu. 

bat mafu. 

meat aycha. 

greaae huero. 

tortoise  (laod) motelu. 

lame kumu. 

fliUy poqae. 

thief aua. 

earth ualpa, 

moatitaiti urcu, 

sea atun  cocha. 

river mayu. 

lake cocha. 

tree ccaapi. 

foreat satcha. 

leaf inquilL 

flower SLsac. 

graas quibua, 

wood Ilamta. 

house huasi. 

bank ccauitu. 

plantation chacra. 

epnde lampa. 

canoe canoa. 

raft huampH. 

thread ccaytu. 

needle ) 

thorn !"^y- 

fish-hook hacchuna. 

bow huacchiy. 

arrow huacchi. 

club champpi. 

lance rejon. 

shooting-tube pucnhana. 

poison  (for  weapons)      .    .  hampi. 
a  man's  clothing  ....  uncu. 
a  man's  hat cbulio. 


a  woman's  mantle     .    .    .  lliccUa. 
tissue  or  woven  stuff     .    .  ahuan. 

ear-rings ririnchana. 

necklace huallcca. 

bracelet maquihuatana. 

comb iiaccha. 

crown Uantu,  pillu,  mucucu. 

purse chuspa. 

flute qqueyna,  pincuUn. 

drum hnancar. 

horn quepa. 

trumpet  .......  pututu. 

pot manca. 

jar  or  pitcher puynu. 

cotton utcu. 

tobacco aayri.  j,' 

arootto achiote, 

genipa huitoch. 

manioc  (cassava)  ....  yuca. 

maize eara. 

beer  made  of  maize  .     .    .  acca. 
tortoise  (fresh-water)      .     .  charapa. 

toad ampatu. 

frog cayra. 

fish      .     ; challuau. 

bee Iiuancuyru, 

fly chuapi. 

mosquito huanhua. 

locust tian-tian. 

ant cici. 

white yura. 

black yana. 

red puca. 

yellow keellu. 

blue ancas. 

green komer. 

one hue. 

two iacay. 

three quimsa. 

four tahua. 

five pichcca. 

six zocta. 

seven cchanchis. 

eight puzac. 

nine isccon. 

ten chunca. 


As  far  as  twenty  the  Quichuas  of  that  time,  like  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day,  placed  their  ten  before  unity;  for  example: — 

ehunca-huc eleven. 

ehu7i£a-isca twelve, 

ehunea-quimta thirteen,  &c. 

On  reaching  twenty,  or  more  correctly  twice  ten — isca-chunca — they  put  unity 
before  the  ten. 

itea-ehunea-huc  ....  twenty-one. 
isoa-ehunea-isca  ....  twenty-two. 
iioa-chunea-guinua    .    .    .  twenty-three,  &c. 


So  also  for  tliirty,  or  three  times  ten—quimsachunca;  forty^ — tahua-chuTica ;  fifty — 

picftcca-chunca;  sixty — zocta-chunca;  seventy — cchanckischunca;  eighty— puzac-c/tunca; 

ninety — isccon-ch  unca ; 

a  htiodred jboAm 

a,  thoaaand Ktiaranea. 

ten  thottsand ehunca-huaranta, 

a  hnndred  thousand  .    .    .  paehac-huaranca. 

a  milliaa chunea-pwAac-hnammea. 

On  roachiug  ten  times  a  hundred  tlionsand,  or  a  million — hunu — they  left  off  count- 
ing, and  called  anything  beyond  panta  china,  the  uinumerable  sum.' 

Mayta  Capac  succeeded  his  father  Loqui  Yupauqui.  The  reign  of  this  fourth  luca, 
whom  historians  phice  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  celebrated  for 
the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanacu,  the  invention  of  suspension -bridges,  and 
the  great  aggrandizement  of  the  empire.  The  apologists  of  the  Spanish  conquests 
have  tracked  the  march  of  Mayta  Capac  across  the  provinces  of  Puno,  La  Paz,  and 
Oruro,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Paria  in  the  south,  and  in  the  west  his  exploration  of 
the  provinces  of  Cailloma,  Chumbihuilcas,  Vclilla,  Union,  Aymai-aes,  Paucartampu, 
and  Arequipa.  That  itinerary,  which  appeal's  so  strange  when  followed  out  on  a 
map  of  Peru,  is  explained  by  the  topographical  ignorance  of  the  conqueror  in  regard 
to  the  countries  which  he  overran,  or  rather  across  which  he  marched  hap-hazai-d.  I 
have  already  given  some  details  concerning  tlic  Aymaras,  tlie  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Collao,  which  old  aiUhors  call  Cidhahua,  and  related  how 
they  were  treated  by  Mayta  Capac. 

Capac  Yupanqui,  the  fifth  Inca,  succeeded  his  father  Mayta  Capac.  At  the  head 
of  20,000  men  he  took  the  road  to  Ai*equipa,  subdued  the  Yanahuaras,  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Aymaras  of  Cuntisuyu  (the  region  of  the  west),  and  invaded  that 
part  of  the  coast  country  comprised  between  the  17th  and  19th  degrees  of  latitude, 
then  occupied  by  the  Chanquis  (Changes).  After  some  years  of  repose  he  made  an 
expedition  southward,  and  passing  beyond  the  province  of  Paria,  already  subdued  by 
his  father,  he  pushed  on  as  far  as  Challant^  in  Upper  Peru,  which  formed  the  limit 
of  his  conquests. 

His  son  Eoca  was  contented  with  the  subjugation  of  the  peoples  established  tti 
the  north  of  Cuzco,  between  that  city  and  the  province  of  Amancaes,  where  grew 
in  abundance  those  beautiful  yellow  lilies  {iWarcissu^  Amancaes)  which  have  since  been 
called  the  Lily  of  the  Incaa.  There  are  no  more  lilies  in  that  province,  which  has 
also  changed  its  name  from  Amancaes  to  Abancay.  The  Inca  Koca  has  the  credit 
of  having  founded  the  fii*st  schools  where  the  amautas  publicly  taught  astronomy, 
philosophy,  and  literature,  and  the  yaravicus  poesy  and  music,  or  rather  the  musical 
conceits,  of  which  we  have  spoken  abova 

^  We  lire  indebted  to  Uie  Spanub  Jesuit  Antocto  Kicardo  for  a  grammar  aud  a  vocabulary  combined  of  th«  Qutchua 
idiom.  A  copy  of  thia  wurk  iu  ISnio,  aud  priuWd  on  coitrae  paper,  but  gilt-edged  for  the  occaaiou,  waa  prK»eul«d  to 
Louis  XV.  by  tbu  academiL-JAD  La  Coudauiiae,  oa  lliia  return  from  Quito. 

Borne  years  lubaequcutly  tbe  Jcsuita  Di<;go  de  Torres  Bubio  and  Juau  Figueredo  alao  published  a  combined  gramtnar 
and  vocabulary  of  Quichua  (Lima,  1754).  These  works  have  become  extremely  rare  in  the  countrj  where  they  wen 
written  and  pablishi.>d. 
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To  the  Inca  Rocca,  succeeded  his  eldest  son  Yahuar-Huaccac.  Hia  first  conquests 
southward  resulted  in  the  enslavement  of  the  Carangas  in  Upper  Peru,  of  the  LUpis 
in  the  great  desert  of  Atacama,  of  the  Chicas,  grouped  between  the  22d  and  23d 
degrees  of  latitude,  of  the  Amparaes  established  on  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
and  of  the  Chancas,  riverside  inhabitants  of  Mapocho  or  Paucartampu.  Eastward,  this 
Inca  pushed  his  expeditions  beyond  Mapocho,  crossed  the  snowy  chain  of  Huilcanota 
(Vilcanota),  and  penetrated  into  the  Trans-Andeau  valleys  of  Havisca,  Touo,  and 
Chaupimayo,  which  he  annexed  to  the  empire.  During  his  absence  a  revolt,  excited 
by  his  son  Viracocha  (Huira-Cocha),  broke  out  at  Cuzco.  Deposed  by  his  subjects, 
who  had  elected  Viracocha  in  his  place,  Yahuar-Huaccac  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  recently  conquered  Chancas,  re-entered  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  gave  it 
up  to  pillage.  Afterwards  being  repulsed  from  Cuzco  and  defeated  in  a  buLtle  with 
his  son  Viracocha,  at  a  place  called  Yahuar-Pampa  (the  Plain  of  Blood),  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  and  retire  into  private  life.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Yahuar-Huaccac 
that  huano  was  first  employed  as  manure  by  the  populations  of  the  Sierra.^ 

The  reign  of  Viracocha  is  celebrated  for  the  extension  which  this  Inca  gave  to 
agriculture,  the  aqueducts  which  he  caused  to  be  constructed,  and  the  irrigation 
canals  which  lie  had  dug.  He  also  erected  many  temples  to  the  Sun,  among  others 
one  at  some  distance  from  the  volcano  of  Eacchi,  in  remembrance  of  a  dream  that  he 
had  in  his  youth.*  Historians  have  credited  him  with  the  reduction  of  eleven  provinces, 
but  as  none  of  them  are  designated  by  name,  and  as  the  conquests  of  his  successor 
commence  at  the  point  to  which  Yahuar-Huaccac  had  extended  the  empire  before  him, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  Spanish  authors  have  mistakenly  seen  in  the  inspection 
which  this  Inca  made  of  eleven  provinces  the  conquest  of  them.  The  error  is  all  the 
more  probable,  as  the  Incas  were  in  the  habit,  at  certain  periods,  of  visiting  the 
provinces  of  their  empire,  either  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  curacas  or 
governors  of  those  provinces,  or  to  assure  themselves  that  their  orders  tending  to  the 
same  end  had  been  faitlifully  executed. 

Pachacutec  succeeded  to  Viracocha,  After  the  deposition  of  the  father  by  the 
son,  we  see  the  grandson  violating  the  law  wldch  Manco  had  imposed  on  his  descend- 
ants, in  order  to  preserve  in  its  native  purity  the  blood  of  tho  Children  of  the  Sun. 
Instead  of  marrying  a  sister,  he  united  himself  to  a  noble  woman  of  illegitimate  birth, 
a  simple  Palla  of  the  name  of  Mama  Anahnarqui.^  Tlie  conquests  of  this  sovereign, 
directed  towards  the  north-west,  comprised  the  provinces  of  Huaylas,  Pilcopampa, 
and  Conchuco,  extending  beyond  Cajaiuarca,  He  is  said  to  have  built  many  temples 
to  the  Sun  in  the  provinces  subjugated  by  his  predecessors. 

^  Ttam  the  time  of  the  Incus  thesa  depoaitB  of  liiuDo,  atiU  untoDchsd,  formed  upon  the  islets  and  rocks  of  th« 
•horM  of  the  Pacific  a  raiijje  of  conical  gmiueiicea  which  were  visible  At  &  j^reat  di«t«iice  owing  to  their  vrhiteneiw. 
Svsry  2re»r  this  huano  waa  distribuied  to  the  iudigeues  in  cfrtaiu  quauttties  ac^rdiug  to  the  extent  of  the  IatiiIa  they 
cultiTBt«d.  Sentinels  were  posted  for  it«  prulectiou,  and  the  jjeualty  for  being  fonnd  on  the  islets  or  rocks,  at  the  perioit 
when  the  birds  {ktumerct)  kid  oud  hul<.-h«^d  tlieir  eggs,  w&s  deat!i. 

*  We  have  already  looked  up  tlie  site  of  Tahuar-Pampa,  mentioned  the  events  which  it  recalls,  iind  given  an  en> 
graved  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Viracoi^htL 

'  The  ruins  of  hifi  palai^e  still  exint  on  the  hill  of  Apucbanca,  beyond  the  vlEJiige  of  Cchuco,  about  tbree-<|uartera  of 
a  mile  from  the  b&ths  of  lluAucaro,  and  three  miles  north-west  of  Cuzco. 
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Down  to  the  time  of  Viracocha,  the  diadem  of  the  Incas  had  been  a  fillet  of  nine 
woollen  threads,  which  Sinchirocha,  the  son  of  Manco,  had  substituted  for  the  simple 
cordon  {Ikiutu)  worn  by  his  father.  To  that  baud  which  surrounded  the  cfmlio  or 
bonnet  of  brown  wool,  the  form  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  Phrygian  cap,  some  Incas 
had  added  a  golden  plate  surmounted  with  golden  myrtle-leaves,  or  an  aigrette  made 
of  the  tail  of  a  bird  {Ardea  alba).  After  the  time  of  Loqui  Yupanqui,  golden  ear- 
rings, as  big  round  as  a  saucer,  had  been  adapted  to  this  head-dress.  As  for  the  kingly 
sceptre,  it  had  varied  in  form  under  each  reign.  Pachacutec,  on  the  promulgation 
of  his  new  sumptuary  laws,  adopted  for  his  crown  a  golden  mitre  with  fillets  or  falling 
bands  of  the  same  metal,  which  recall  the  pschent  of  the  Egyptian  sphinxes.  This 
mitre  had  for  its  aigrette  two  wing-feathers,  half  white  and  half  black,  of  the  corre- 
quenque  ( Vultur  grpphns).  A  woollen  fringe  of  a  dull  red  colour,  of  two  fingers'  breadth, 
and  falling  over  the  forehead  just  above  the  eyes,  was  added  to  this  coiffure,*  which  was 
completed  by  the  golden  ear-rings  spoken  of  above. 

The  primitive  garments  of  the  Incas  consisted  of  a  short  shirt  made  in  one  piece, 
called  the  uncu,^  and  a  mantle  called  the  llacolla.  Pachacutec  added  to  these,  golden 
knee-covcring.s,  and  sandals  of  the  same  metal,  engraved  with  the  image  of  the  Sun. 
A  shield  carried  for  display,  and  a  sceptre  of  gold  and  silver,  in  allusion  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  which  was  called  champpi  (signifying  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals),  com- 
pleted the  new  costume,  which  the  successors  of  Pachacutec  varied  and  embellished  yet 
further.  To  the  exclusive  use  up  to  that  time  of  woollen  stuffs,  this  Inca  added  that  of 
cotton  stuffs,  the  material  for  which  was  supplied  by  the  subject  nations  beyond  the 
Cordillera  in  the  nature  of  tribute.  These  nations  had  to  furnish  besides,  perfumes, 
fragrant  woods  for  making  the  frames  of  litters,  and  feathers  used  for  the  aehikuas, 
many-coloured  parasols  which  tho  deformed  dwaifs  who  filled  at  court  the  office  of 
buffoons,  held  over  the  enipcior's  head.  The  woven  designs  as.sumed  in  time  a  mar- 
vellous delicacy,  and  in  place  of  the  three  or  four  colours  xmiformly  repeated  hitherto  in 
the  woollen  stuffs,  presented  some  variety  of  shades.  Threads  of  gold  and  silver  were 
woven  in  to  brighten  up  the  colours,  always  a  little  dull.^ 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Pachacutec  that  the  ceramic  art  reached  its  perfection.  Those 
vessels,  of  a  material  so  fine,  so  pure  in  their  outlines,  or  so  decided  in  their  originality, 
which  we  still  admire,  date  from  this  epoch,  and  served  as  models  to  the  potters  of 
succeeding  reigns.  Some  specimens  in  gold  and  silver  filigree  represent  expanded  flowers, 
butterflies  with  their  wings  spread,  birds  with  their  tails  displayed  and  fashioned 
like  perfume-burners,  statuettes  of  gold  and  silver,  and  electrum  (champi  sovfflc),  in  a 
style  which  recalls   Etrurian  and   Egyptian  art, — men  and  women  coiffed   with    the 

^  This  di&dem,  called  n\a*eea  paycAa^  was  flomewhiLt  Bimilar  to  tbat  of  the  Aztec  etuferon,  called  maitituL 
'  This  is  the  icJtcahuepUli  of  the  ancicut  Mexicans;  it  is  not  UDlike  the  »ihort  shirt  of  the  modem  Arabs  and  Uie 
antique  garment  of  tho  EgyptiaiiB. 

*  We  bftve  seen  in  a  privnto  collection  one  of  these  yaooUat  (llnroIlnR),  the  long  mantle  norn  hy  the  Tncas,  and 
which  reminds  ub  of  tbo  pu'lium  of  tlie  Romaui.  This  BpecimeQ  wa«  of  white  cotton,  tiiry  Uiiek,  crossed  by  stripes 
of  three  fingers'  breadth  about  six  inobea  apttrt,  which  were  combined  in  the  most  fantaatical  manner.  Some  took  the 
form  of  tlif  Greek  bi^rdcr,  somo  were  meandering,  aotne  interlaced,  some  like  a  dranght-board,  some  like  heraldic  billets, 
tome  formed  crowes,  some  stars,  and  combined  with  all  were  hieroglyphic  characters  and  figures  of  men  and  womea, 
quadrupeds  and  birds.     Painted  in  dull  colonrs;,  it  reaembled  at  a  short  distance  a  tissue  of  caslimere. 
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pschent,  and  fashioned  like  termini;' — all  these  objects,  discovered  in  the  tombs  after 
the  Spanish  coiuiuest,  or  preserved  as  ciuiosities  in  old  families  who  have  iuherited 
ihcm  as  heirlooms,  date  from  the  reign  of  Pachaciitcc,  and  witness  to  the  solicitude  of 
that  Inca  for  the  plastic  arts. 

Tradition  ascribes  to  Pachacntec  a  series  of  philosophical  maxims,  which  one  might 
believe  had  been  taken  fiom  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon;  we  will  cite  a  few  of  them  for 
the  edification  of  our  readers. 
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THI    IHDIAlr    OP    AI.AIOOV— AH    BABTBIXWABK    VKSBKI.    OF    THB    FBSIOD    OF    THE     HTCAB. 


"The  wages  of  honest  folk  will  be  lost  if  thieves  are  not  hung.** 

"He  who  kills  another  without  reason  or  without  auUioril}f  condemns  himself  to 
sath." 

"Envy  is  an  adder  which  gnaws  the  entrails  of  the  envious." 

"He  who  envies  and  is  envied  suffers  a  double  torment." 

"The  judge  who  seeks  to  suppress  the  claims  of  another  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
lief,  and  judged  and  condemned  as  such." 

"The  doctor  or  the  dealer  in  simples,  who  administers  his  medicines  or  his  herbs 
without  knoAving  their  virtues,  is  a  fool  worthy  of  contempt" 

"He  who  pretends  to  count  the  stars,  and  cannot  tell  the  number  of  them,  deserves 
tat  one  should  laugh  in  his  face." 

To  Pachacntec,  succeeded  his  eldest  son,  Yupanqui.  Following  the  example  of 
hs  great-grandfather,  Yahuar-Huaccac,  he  crossed  the  snowy  Cordillera  of  Huilcanota, 
metrated  into  the  valleys  of  the  east,  among  the  peoples  who  inhabited  both  sides  of 

*  The  eograviDgH  od  the  next  ;ia^c  are  cK-fectiva ;  cteia  rigida  phailutqut  ertchUf  gva  intiffntebant  Acre  simiUacm 
Va^fu  eonjuHfffhant  teggptiacit  imuginibut,  adcmpta  tunt  p'tdorU  cawo. 
roL.  L  ^ 
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the  Amaru -Mayu,'  reduced  some  of  them,  and  passing'  through  the  country  of  Musus,* 
from  which  he  reached  that  of  the  Chirihuanas,^  returned  into  the  Sieri-a,  and  advanced 
to  ChiH,  then  peopled  by  the  Araucauians.  He  was  the  first  to  subjugate  the  LUpi 
Indians,  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  of  Copiapo,  and  of  Coquimbo.  In  his  reign  the 
Umits  of  the  empire  were  pushed  as  far  south  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappel,  latitude 
34°  50'.  The  ruins  of  a  Peruvian  fortress,  intended  to  mark  the  frontier  and  prevent 
the  invasions  ^f  the  Chili  Araucanians,  may  still  be  seen  uear  that  river. 

Historians  have   ascribed   to   the  Inca  Yupanqui  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sui».     That  edifice,  commenced  by  Manco-Capac,  finished  by  Siuchiroca, 
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improved  and  embclliHhei.1  by  their  successors,  had  nevertheless  preserved,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  its  primitive  simplicity.  Yupanqui,  profiting  by  the  tribute  in  gold 
and  silver  imposed  on  the  conquered  nations,  lavished  on  this  temple  the  treasitres  of 
which  the  Spaniards  possessed  themselves  on  their  arrival  at  Cuzco. 

Among  the  number  of  buildings  which  signalized  the  reign  of  this  Inca,  there 
were  four  in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  which  served  as  menageries;  this  Inca 
appearing  to  have  a  special  taste  for  tame  and  wild  animals.  One  of  these  edifices, 
situated  in  the  north-west  of  the  city,*  served  as  an  aviary,  containing  birds  of  every 
species;  another,  devoted  to  boas,  pythons,  and  snakes,  was  annexed  to  tlie  ancient 
palace  of  Capac  Yupanqui;*  a  third,  in  which  pumas,  improperly  called  American 
lions,  were  confined,  adjoined  the  temple  of  the  Sun;*  finally,  the  fourth,  and  most 
celebrated,  was  peopled  with  jaguars  of  various  sizes  and  colours;   it  crowned  the 

1  From  mayu,  rirer,  and  amaru,  sprpent.  The  Incus  gave  it  that  name  on  account  of  Jtfl  wiodiog  couree.  It  i» 
foriMd  hj  the  union  of  the  Ocongatt^  Co^ispata,  Tampu-,  Pilicopaia,  Avitca,  Caltanga,  Chaupimayo,  /'iiiipini,  and  Tono. 
which  rise  in  the  littt'Q  vaLlej's  of  the  siinifi  iiamea.  The  Amaru-Majii  ]ib»  borne,  since  the  end  of  the  butt  oentiirr,  the 
name  uf  Maxln:  (/«  Dios^  which  wnit  givmi  to  it  on  the  occHsion  uf  a  ulaltiette  of  Mary  being  found  npon  the  shore. 
This  iumge  mme  from  a  cliapeL  built  hy  i\w  Jo8ii!t»,  in  their  hacii'mlii  of  Cohii«|mta.  Having  Wen  catrietl  off  bj  Uie 
Tuyncris  in  one  of  thvir  raids,  thom  SHVugeii  had  tlirovu  it  into  the  river  as  a  worthless  object, 

'  Kow  the  Moxoi  Indiaus. 

'  Th«  territorf  of  these  Indians  now  belougs  to  thu  deparliuuut  uf  Chuquisaca  lu  BuUvi^ 

*  Nov  the  qiutrter  of  Almudenn. 

*  Now  the  church  of  the  Jetsuits, 

*  Nov  the  chui'ch  and  convent  of  Santo  l>otuingo. 
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eminence  of  Amaliuara,  adjoining  ilie  fortress  of  Sacsnhiiaman.^  However,  wliat 
rendered  this  editice  remarkable  among  its  noighbonrs,  was  not,  as  one  might  suppose, 
the  number  or  variety  of  the  feline  race  confined  in  it,  but  its  anthropological  curiosities. 
These  consisted  of  a  collection  of  a  hundred  Chaucas  Indians,  previously  skinned  alive, 
by  order  of  the  Inca  Yup.ai;r|ui,  as  a  punishment  for  tlieir  revolt,  whose  tanned  skins, 
painted  in  bright  colours  and  stuffed  with  ashes,  figured  in  the  character  of  musicians, 
holding  drums  and  flutes,  and  dancers,  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  These  beautiful 
objects  no  longer  exist,  and  of  tho  edifices  themselves  there  remain  but  a  few  stones. 
Tupac   Yupanqui   succeeded   to  his  father.      Leaving   undisturbed   tho   southern 
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limits  of  his  empire,  he  directed  his  conquests  towards  the  north.  Setting  out  fi-om  the 
provinces  of  Huacraclmcu,  Cassac-Marquilla,  CunLurniarca,  Tumipampa,  he  passed 
beyond  the  country  of  Lican  (the  equator).  Dating  from  this  epoch,  a  part  of  Con- 
chocando  was  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  its  boundary  traced  by  a  route  from  Quito 
to  Cuzco  established  across  the  Sierra.  It  is  to  Tupac  Yupanqui,  also,  that  historians 
ascribe  tho  construction  of  the  fortress  of  Sacsahuaman,  a  work  which  Spanish  authors 
have  cried  up  as  an  eiglith  wonder  of  the  world,  and  at  wliich  modern  travellers  fall 
into  ecstacies  of  admiration  from  respect  for  tmdition.*  That  forti-ess,  celebrated  by 
Diego  Hernandez  and  his  associates,  who  have  left  a  lying  description  of  its  buildings. 

Sits  towers,  and  its  pavilions  covered  with  gold,  never  possessed  more  than  the  three 
walls,  built  in  crescent-shaped  retreating  platfonus,  which  still  exist,  although  roughly 
treated  by  the  hand  of  time  and  the  soldiers  of  Pizarro.  These  walls,  formed  of 
irregolar  blocks  put  together  without  lime  or  cement,  present  twenty-two  salient  angles, 
and  as  many  re-entering  angles.  Kach  of  them  had  its  name  and  its  gate,  a  large  bay 
'  Now  the  eiBtera  extremity  of  thft  qiinrter  nf  Sun  Bliu. 

•  One  of  theM  genUeraeii,  whom  we  will  not  name,  h«t  whom  the  reader  may  easily  recognize  by  the  help  of  the 
following  lioeB,  which  we  cite  from  hui  work,  thim  expre^itea  himnelf  on  the  subject  of  Cuzco,  it«  lucne,  aud  it«  monu- 
meati:  "Cutoo  tnteraU  me  injinitetif.  Jt*  hittory,  it*  fable*,  etnd  it*  ruin*  an  alike  eachantit^.  TAat  eiXy  might  As 
calttd  the  Rom*  of  Am«rioa.  The  immfiite  fortreta,  *ituated  on  the  north  of  the  dty,  it  it*  Capitoif  and  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
it*  Coiiteum.  Jfanco  Capac  v>a*  Us  /U/mulu*,  ViraeocAa  it*  Augtutu*,  Huatcar  it*  Pompey,  and  AiaAuallpa  it*  Catar. 
Pitarro,  A/moffrOf  Valdivia,  and  Toledo  are  the  Hun*,  the  Goth*,  and  the  Chrittian*  \cho  deatro^td  it.  Thtpac  Amaru  i*  it* 
Bdi*an%u,  to  tekom  tea*  given  a  day  of  hope,  and  Pumaathua  i*  it*  ^iViut  and  iatett  patnot."  Surely  one  could  not  carry 
farther  the  ublime  art  u(  rLctoric. 
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without  doors,  the  straight  siile-posts  of  which  were  formed  by  monolithic  blocks.  The 
stones  of  the  fortress,  the  greatest  that  the  Incas  have  anywhere  employed  in  their  con- 
structions, have  received  the  name  of  Sai/cuscas.^  The  first  wall  nearest  the  city  was 
called  Moyoc-Marca^  the  second  Paucar-Marca^  the  thiixl  SacllacMavca*  All  three 
were  constructed,  as  their  remains  still  enable  us  to  determine,  in  the  less  perfect 
Cyclopean  manner  of  the  heroic  period — a  detail  of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  which 
I,  who  am  nobody,  feel  it  necessary  to  be  particular  in  relating,  because  it  puts  me  in 
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opposition  to  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  who  observes: — ".  .  .  We  know  btf  cerfa^ 
evidence  that  the  Incas  constructed  the  fortress  of  Cuzco  after  the  model  qf  the  more  ancient 
edifices  of  Tiahuanacu,  situated  in  south  latitude  17°  12"." 

I  am  forced  nevertheless  to  contradict  on  this  subject  the  man  of  science  and  of 
genius,  led  into  error  by  some  inexperienced  tourist  The  buildings  of  Tiahuanacu  and 
the  fortress  of  Sacsahuanian  differ  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  stones  and  in  the  finish  of 
the  work:  in  a  word,  both  in  the  kind  of  material,  and  the  manner  of  its  an-augement  in 
their  construction.  One  may  even  say  that  there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  two 
cases  that  there  is  between  the  infancy  of  healthy  and  vigorous  art  and  the  period  of  it^ 
decrepitude.  Speaking  thus  of  the  fortress  of  Sacsahuatnan  naturally  leads  me  to  renaark 
that  among  the  Quichuas  the  art  of  building  did  not  progresii,  but  retrograde,  in  course 

1  From  tbe  verb  taiffnmi,  to  fatigue;  Ktyctucaa,  fatiguiug. 

'  Hei'glit  of  wrKt,  [jrobiiUy  the  zoua  of  llie  level  of  springB. 

>  Hviglil  of  llowiTiug,  till!  zoiiu  of  vcgetutmn  uf  flowont  {Paucar  litacc  inquitt  rHna). 

*  Heigbl  iloiuiDnnt,  the  elevated  zou«,  barrvn  and  Rtony  {Sact!ae  rumi  urvu  cuna). 


of  time.  The  palace  of  Manco-Capac  and  Sincbiroca,  the  Accllhiiaci,  or  House  of  the 
Vir^ns,  those  first  efforts  of  Peruvian  art,  are  also  the  most  pei-fect.  Passing  from  this 
epoch,  the  fashion  which  the  Greeks  called  isodomon,^  and  the  canal iculated  or  rustic* 
surfaces,  exclusively  employed  till  then  in  Peruvian  edifices,  disappeared,  and  were 
replaced  by  cyclopean  blocks  of  gi*eat  elegance,  it  is  true,  and  of  which  we  find  no 
equivalent  in  any  Pelasgic  consti'uction,  but  which  nevertheless  with  the  Incas  con- 
stitute a  phase  of  decay,  and  a  tendency  to  barbarism.  This  kind  of  construction,  of 
which  the  palace  of  Mayta  Capac  in  the  Callc  dfl  Trii^nfo  is  the  only  specimen  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  itself  degenerated  imder  the  successors  of  that  Inca.  Heavi- 
ness took  the  place  of  elegance,  the  size  of  the  stones  was  considered  of  more  import- 
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race  than  the  finish  of  the  work,  and  insensibly  architecture  assumed  that  Pelasgic 
character  of  which  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Sacsahuuman  are  an  example.^    When 

)M*e  compare  the  works  of  the  first  period  of  the  Incas  with  those  of  the  later  sove- 
leigns  of  their  line,  we  are  struck  by  the  length  of  time,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
Prbtch  seems  to  separate  them.  Between  the  constructions  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  those  of  the  fifteenth  one   might  suppose   there   had   been  an   interval   of  two 

Ijpiousand  years. 
I      Hnayna-Capac,  the  eldest  son  of  Tupac  Yupanqui,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
Bther.     He  subjugated  the  populations  of  Sdchura,  Piura,  Tumbez,  and  Santa  Helena, 
who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  sixth  degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  second 


^ 

h 


'  In  thii  cotutnictiou,  formed  of  recUuigul&r  atones  from  a  foot  lo  b  foot  aud  b  half  loog,  the  vertical  joints  are  always 
(^powd  to  the  middle  of  tli9  correspoudiug  stoDe  of  tlie  lower  and  auperior  courses. 

'  Called  bngnalo  by  Italian  architect*. 

'  Tbis  fortress  of  SacsatiuDniaii  was  considered  absolutely  impregiiaMe,  and  had  not  austaiued  any  siege,  but  Btlll 
preBerved  its  mnral  virginity,  when,  some  fourteuu  yean  after  it*  construe tiou,  the  Spaniards  «itt«rcd  Cuzco. 
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degree  north,  as  well  as  those  of  Huauuco  and  of  Cbachapoyas,  situated  east  of  the  Cor- 
dillera; finally  bringing  under  his  rule  the  petty  provinces  governed  by  the  Guastays,  or 
tributary  princes  of  the  Conchocando  of  Lican.  NotwithstantUng  that  he  had  already 
married  at  Cuzco  two  of  his  sisters  and  one  of  his  cousins,  and  possessed  besides  a 
harem  of  three  hundred  concubines,  Huayna-Capac  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Lican,  whose  name,  according  to  some,  was  Pachachiri,  according  to  others,  Tota-- 
palla.  By  her  he  had  a  son  named  Atahuallpa  The  route  frt)ni  Quito  to  Cuzco  across 
the  Andes,  on  which  Tupac  Yupanqui  had  employed  the  i*ecently  conquered  population, 
was  continued  by  Huayna-Capac  as  far  as  t!»e  paramos  or  plateau  of  Ciiuq\iisongo.* 

The  gi-eatest  marvel  of  the  reign  of  this  Inca  was  the  chain  of  gold  which  he  caused 
to  be  made  whuu  the  hair  of  his  eldest  son,  Inti  Cusi  Hnallpa,  was  first  cut.     Tliat 
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operation  was  performed  in  the  family  of  tlie  Incas  when  the  child  attained  his  seventh 
year.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  family  festival  called  Naca,  at  which  the  relations  were 
assembled,  who  never  failed  to  make  the  child  a  present.  If  we  are  to  believe  his- 
torians, the  golden  chain  which  Huayna-Capac  had  had  cast  and  sculptured  from  the 
tributes  alone  of  the  latest  conquered  nations  was  800  yards  long.  It  served  to  encircle 
the  great  square  of  Cuzco  during  the  equinoctial  festivals  Raymi  and  Cittua.  This  pro- 
digious specimen  of  jewelry  disappeared  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest  Historians, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  description  of  it,  assert  that  the  Indians  of  Cuzco 
threw  it  into  the  Lake  of  Urcos  to  save  it  from  the  i-apacity  of  the  Spaniards. 

^  The  miliUin-  road  of  the  Incaif  cummuuced  from  the  Bide  of  Quito  ouly,  uuil  never  existed  oa  Uie  Cu2ca  side,  wherv, 
OQ  tlie  faith  of  tliu  Icaroei)  Hututiuldt,  wlio  ^ve  it  muro  thna  2000  inilca  of  length,  wt;  vaiuly  sought  for  it  daring  sevenj 
jdLrs.  Its  leugth  from  Quito  to  beyond  Cfcjauinroa,  where  it  otopiicd  unfiimliod,  might  be  frurii  &dO  to  000  miles  This 
roftd,  which,  acconling  tii  the  Hlwity»  exaggerated  accouiiu  of  the  liUturieinB,  uiiil  the  parrot  n-petilioiu  of  certain  travellers, 
one  might  nuppoite  to  bo  «%-ea  to  this  A&y  %  graad  highway,  f>&ve>J  with  grauit«,  and  bordered  witli  parapets  tbrottgbout  ita 
entire  length,  U  m  fact  nothing  but  the  work  of  uature  aiuifitcd  hero  and  there  by  the  hand  and  the  Ubour  of  iusd.  For 
every  league  or  two  that  we  find  it  Wrdered  by  euormoiu  itonn  Ultre  are  fli>UL-ea  three  or  four  timeit  as  great  where  we  find 
nothing  of  the  kitid.  lu  the  neighbourhood  of  iuhfibited  placet,  neu  Assuay,  Guala^co,  on  the  beightJ  of  Cuenca,  and 
above  all,  near  Cajamarca,  it  has  been  conitructed  with  more  care  than  io  tbe  desett  rcgioiu  of  the  Cordillera.  At  certain 
points  from  which  tlie  prospect  embraces  a  vast  horizon,  it  presents  some  monolithic  blocks  cut  in  steps,  and  evidently 
destined  ti>  muttniu  sieges.  In  a  word,  there  are  ruitis  of  cruiiibiiug  walls,  tiiiiipu^s,  and  fortrv^M,  at  long  intervals.  The 
construction  of  tliis  road  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Huayna-Capac,  and  was  never  recouunenoed. 
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Huayna-Capac  died  at  Quito  from  infiammation  of  the  lungs  caused  by  taking 
H  cold  bath,  into  which  he  hud  plunged  when  perspiring.  Struck  by  the  appearance  of 
white  and  bearded  men  mounted  upon  winged  monsters,  who  ploughed  the  seas  of  the 
south,'  he  predicted  to  his  relations  before  dying  that  strangers  sent  by  Pachacamac 
(God)  would  take  possession  of  America,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas. 
Here,  therefore,  wo  touch  on  the  Spanish  conquest,  a  grave  historical  event  which 
resounded  through  the  whole  world,  revolutionized  the  ideas  and  science  of  the 
epoch  when  it  occun*ed,  and  of  which  the  immediate  consequences  were,  as  Huayna- 
Capac  had  predicted,  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  Inciis,  and  tlie  end  of  their 
dynasty. 

Inti  Cusi  Huallpa,  better  kno^^^l  under  the  name  of  Huascar,  succeeded  his  father 
Huayna-Capac.     Shortly  before  his  death  the  latter  had  divided  his  vast  empire  into 
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oouitBia  or  stomb  i!t   bossaoI,   ob  bustio  rASHiov. 


two  unequal  i)arts,  each  of  which  had  its  sovereign.  The  largest,  the  richest,  and  the 
noblest  of  the  two,  that  which  comprised  the  veritable  empire  of  the  Sun  {Aylla  Ccoz^^uj), 
to  which  the  other  remained  vassal  and  tiibutary,  fell  to  Huascar  as  the  legitimate  son 
and  direct  heir  of  Huayua-Capac.  Tlie  other  portion,  which  comprised  the  ancient 
states  of  the  Cunchocando  of  Licau,  became  the  appanage  of  Atahuallpa.  This  division, 
unequal  as  it  was,  offended  Huascar,  who,  unable  to  forgive  his  brother  for  his  ille- 
gitimate birth  and  the  favour  with  wliich  he  had  bceu  honoured  by  their  father,  resolved 
to  take  from  him  the  provinces  which  he  held  by  the  will  of  Huayna-Capac.  On  his 
part,  Atahuallpa,  either  guessing  the  intention  of  his  brother,  or  too  proud  to  pay  him 
homage,  conceived  the  idea  of  dethroning  Huascar,  and  making  himself  sole  master  of 
the  empire. 

Tlie  stmgf;le  between  the  two  brothers  soon  commenced.  Each  of  them  had  a  large 
army  on  foot  to  support  his  pretensions;  each  in  turn  was  conqueror  and  conquered. 
After  three  years  of  desperate  warfare,  the  issue  was  still  pending  between  the  rivals, 
when,  in  a  skirmish  before  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Andamarca,  Huascar  was  talcen  pri- 
soner by  two  of  Atahuallpa's  generals.     Their  first  care  was  to  snatch  from  his  forehead 


'  T^  SpaHutrdt  aitd  tAtir  vetaeU.    The  caravel  conimanded  by  Thpco  Nufiez  ito  Bnll'cM  had  been  ob»rved  some  ymn 
befftre  off  Scchum  and  S(U)  Miguel  wbiie  llie  luca  Huayua-Capac  waa  at  TuiuipMiuim. 
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the  niascca-pa^c/m,  tho  attrihutc  of  power,  and  to  send  it  to  their  master,  as  a  proof  that 
the  struggle  was  ended.  AtAhualIi>a  was  then  encamped  at  Caxauiai-ca  (then  Caxa- 
inalca),  about  336  miles*  from  tlie  city  of  Andamarca,  where  his  brother  Huascar  was 
detained  prisoner.  This  uuhoped-for  success  fulfilled  all  his  desires;  already  he  saw 
himself  in  imagination  loixl  of  Cuzco,  and  master  of  a  poweiful  empire,  when  Francisco 
Pizarro  and  his  eompauiuns,  who  had  disembarked  at  Tumbez  and  crossed  the  Sierra, 
entered  Caxamarcii! 

The  arrival  of  these  strangers,  to  whose  first  reported  appearance  Atahuallpa  hail 
been  far  from  attending,  deranged  a  little  his  future  prospects.  He  nevertheless  put 
a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  tried  by  friendly  demonstrations  and  rich  presents  to 
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secure  their  gooiwiU.  Iluiiscar,  for  his  part,  having  been  apprised  of  the  arrival  of 
bearded  men  with  white  skins,  found  means,  notwithstanding  the  watch  that  was  kept 
upon  him.  to  inform  them  of  his  position,  and  claim  their  assistance  to  recover  his 
throne.  Thus  situated  between  two  sovereigns,  one  of  whom  solicited  his  friendship,  the 
other  his  assistance,  and  each  pretending  to  have  efjual  right  to  the  empire,  Pizarro  took 
the  simjjlest  possible  course,  by  setting  aside  botli  the  contending  sovereigns,  and  seiz- 
ing the  empire  himself.  As  he  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  action,  he  organized 
a  massacre  of  the  Indians  on  the  very  next  day,  and  imprisoned  Atahualljia  in  his  own 
palace. 

When  inU^lligcnce  of  these  transactions  arrived  at  Andamarca,  the  two  generals  of 
Atahnallpa,  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  ad  interim  jailei-s  of  Huascar,  fancied 
that  Pizarro  and  his  Spaniards,  by  their  massacre  of  the  population  of  Caxamarca,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Atahuallpa,  meant  to  reinstate  Huascar  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 
The  intention  of  the  llueracochas  appeared  tho  more  manifest,  seeing  that  Hernando 
Pizarro,  one  of  the  conquerors,  had  come  to  visit  the  Inca  in  his  prison — **fo  rerire  Aw 
courage"  say  some  authors;  to  '*U)oh  after  Aw  treamres,"  say  others.  If  their  surmise 
was  coiTect,  Quizquiz  and  Challcuchima — the  jailers  of  Huascar— judged  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  rid  themselves  of  a  prisoner  who,  should  he  ever  remount  his  throne, 
would  either  roast  them  at  a  slow  fire,  or  flay  them  alive,  for  then*  audacity.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  dark   night,  therefore,  they  dragged   Huascar  from  his  prison,  and 
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tiangled  Uiin  or  killed  Iiiii»  with  a  hatchet — opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  manner  of 

death — and  threw  Iiis  body  iiiU>  the  river  of  Amlnmarca,* 

Pizan-o  received  the  announcement  of  Huaacar's  death  with  the  satisfaction  of 
a  verse-maker  who  hits  unexpectedly  on  a  long  rebellions  rhyme.  For  three  months 
he  had  revolved  in  his  brain  some  plausible  means  of  ridding  himself  of  Atahuallpa, 
and  had  found  no  way  to  do  so,  when  tho  demon  came  to  his  aid.  Atahuallpa,  frat- 
ricide, usurper,  and  heretic,  was  not  worthy  to  live.  Anai^nied  before  a  tribunal 
presided  over  by  Pizarro,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  without  ditliculty  of  the  three 
alleged  crimes,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  A  commutation  of  his  sen- 
tence was  offered  if  he  would  consent  to  abjure  his  idolatry  and  receive  baptism. 
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'e  accepted  the  alternative,  and  after  being  baptized  under  the  niimc  of  Juan  by 
the  monk  Valverde,  he  was  garotted  on  the  3d  of  May,  15;}ii.  Pizarro  was  present 
jit  the  execution,  gave  him  a  pompous  burial,  and  wore  mom-ning  for  him  twenty 
^lays.' 

To  the  oflicial  list  of  the  thirteen  Incas  who  reigned  over  Peni  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Cuzco  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  whose  reigns  we  have  briefly  sketched, 
re  will  add  the  princes  of  their  lino  of  whom  historians  make  no  mention. 

This  pedigree,  imperutl  tree  as  they  call  it  at  Cuzco,  was  painted  and  written 
'upon  Chinese  taffeta  Ity  an  artist  of  Cuzco  in  the  sixteenth  century.     It  was  pre- 
jrved  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  ai"chives  of  the  cathedral,  as  much  for  its  his- 
torical value  as  for  the   time   employed   in  its   execution.     The  work  cost,  we  are 
dd,  six  years  of  assiduous  labour.     As  it  was  composetl  of  twenty-four  medallions 
f  em^jerors  and   empresses,   and    of  an   inscription   of  about   five   hundred   words, 
each  of  two  or  thx-ee  syllables  long,  the  nameless  artist  must  have  written  a  word 


I  Tnutilion  relAtes  tlial  the  uiiliaiiiJ}'   luca.  after  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  Bofteu  the  mimler«ra,  irhoin  he  aq}!- 
U)  h«  hcting  hj  firil«tr  of  hiK  biYitht-r  Auhuitltjin,  ex>'ljtinieii,  ".I/miuia  ax<xatixtikii  aomachmi  atuxainii/  catuainiif- 
citmat-Afii^,  attMiH  mnaani  oJtUtitapu  namai'Jieda  atipaKHan^hn" —"My  r«igti  hoA  hecn  Hllort,  but  the  traitor  who 
■lispotfea  of  luy  life,  thoiif;h  he  vas  hit  miliject,  will  reigu  no  longer  than  I. 

*  The  ranaotn  which  thin  anver«ign    dunng  hia  detention  at    Caxanmrca  offered    rizarro   to  sare   hU   life,  aud 
which  the  lattar  accepted  without  completing  hia  part  of  the  l^.-irgnin,  nmniinted  to  X3,500,r>(X>  etcrllng  in  gol^  and  about 
l-US.OOO  ill  ftilvvr. 
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Iliwyni  Crttnte.-  Aii'ini  AnwrH  Taiii*.— Q-iUKchuw  To|»o.— Tit«  niniullL— Awiui  UoyM.— A|>a  8*lio«nmm.-AnJiui  Tomao  Tnp*.— 
Tumii  L'cilU.  -AjiirM*mt.  -Tunqiii  TtnpM.  Ai^-ini  Chicll-i  Otmlln,— Aujui  Ttmuic.— Ci:»yo  Tuiiwi.— CcoUn  TapMC  8inobi  RiKC«D*. — 
Qrineohunr  TtupiL— Elujui  Ttitu.~Qiii«^i  HiuUl|>a.-Tu{iH  VjjMm|iii.  — Aufjiii  Htii1<i  H'iaIIim.  -  Antl  Tupa.  -Tmimc  Ci»i  HiutIl|M.^ 
I»iir»c  Tup*  Conritapu.— Cluinai  TtUl«.— Aoqui  AuM)o.~UfttlOo  Tttiprt  — Tiwi  HuaUiMi.— Auqui  Hunllix*. -Tnpn.  Riirmcbi.— Tupn 
TtwolloiuUL— Au'iai  Suuiiiui.  —  'I'uiui  (luuiiuui.  -A^.iiui  (>Miik.— Au<iiu  Auvnlo.— Pilco  Ta|». 


I2th  I'edtffnm:   Avixo  Tuuit-AUPA  Pajjaca. 
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COTA     MAMA    PII.L0O     HOAOOD. 

OOTA     UaUA     HiQUA    OOLLO. 

COTA    MAMA     BDKtO. 

luti  Ciui  Haallpa  (UiustwV—Minco.— Hnaot  Ttopo  PauUu.'— JVawa  CMofiii.— JtfaNUi  BUlpa  Cchoqttu~-dtttaui  Cnya  Hupa.—Mitnut 
Joclo  Odiv  Cvca.— Au')ui  Huauoo.— Anqui  ruiiuicii. — %^yn  Tttpac. — Auri  Ttt|wc  Anuru. — Tupn  Atauclu.— Chptjui  Hnaman. — Mama 
Ciui  cmmpo.— Pilua  lUtu.  -Titu  Atniichr.— iVnina  Hillq\iUa.—i>oAa  Init  Quuific  Sua.^DaSa  Btatrix  tiui^e Sua.~Z\i»a  AUhuftUpM. 
— Ftvocisco  AtalituUpft. — tfvAa  Stah^  PailA.—DoHa  Mariquita  ItaqaUa.—DvAa  Maria  Atnrpi  Ninanecrro. — Aiir|ui  Buqui. — Don 
Oalot  Inquil  Tu|)*.— Z>ob  Aloozo  ruc&M.  -Uoii  E*t4vsD  OooUa.— Itupn  Humnca.— AuqiU  Tapa  Atauriiiucht. — ChichA  Tliu|n.— Aohuhi 
Tupati. 

'  TIj?  UHtoes  [triiit«<l  tn  italicB  are  thuou  of  woaieu,  «wt«ra  or  coiutus  of  the  |ji'iiii.'eM  of  tlils  [wdigrev. 
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Ill  the  pedigree  of  Uuaua  Capac,  which  is  the  last  of  the  series,  notwith8taudiii«; 
that  Huasciir,  the  eldest  son  of  that  sovereign,  had  reigned  for  three  years  over  Peru/ 
we  may  recognize  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Conquest  upon  the  families  of  royal 
blood.  To  tlie  legitimate  male  descendants,  who  nre  alone  inscribed  in  the  preceding 
reigns,  are  now  added  those  of  uncles,  nephews,  cousins,  and  illegitimate  branches.  Juan 
Atahuallpa,  son  of  the  sovereign  eKOcuted  by  the  Spaniards,  figm-es  by  the  side  of  his 
nephew  Francisco  Atahuallpa,  a  son  of  Pizarro.''  For  the  tirst  time  also  women  are 
mixed  with  men,  and  Indian  names  preceded  by  baptismal  ones  are  connected  with  those 
of  the  Spanish  nobility.     Disorder  and  confusion  are  conspicuous. 

However,  the  dynasty  of  the  Tncas  is  not  yet  extinct.  In  this  tumultnous  period 
which  intervenes  between  the  fall  of  the  ancient  empire  and  the  establishment  of  the 
viceroys,  one  sees  the  dynasty  revived  and  ruling  for  some  years  under  the  tutelage 
of  Spain,  as  if  the  conquerors,  on  overthrowing  the  established  order  and  usurping 
the  seat  of  authority,  had  been  willing  to  give  to  that  usurpation  some  kind  of  legal 
sanction.  But  the  Incas  whom  they  re-established  temporarily  in  power  are  no  more 
than  lay  figures,  tricked  out  in  frippery  and  crowned  to  satisfy  the  vulgar  eye.     When 

*  As,  at  the  death  of  \m  father,  Hnaocar  was  not  old  enough  to  reiga,  one  of  bia  ancles,  Qam«d  CoUa  Tupae^  waa 
intnuted  «ith  the  r^^ncy  for  some  yean.  Previously,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  ciiiiitar  thing  bad  occnrrtKl  on  the  death 
i<i  Uoqni  Vtipanqut,  wh»ae  heir,  Mayta  Cap«c,  wa«  a  minor.  Nevei-theless,  no  member  of  the  family  baring  b«en 
•leemfd  worthy  or  cajiahl*  (jf  goveniing  the  empire  ad  int^riin,  the  msoy-col oared  woollen  rtllet,  then  the  aymbol  of 
|towcr,  was  de|io«it6d  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  where  it  remaitied  till  the  young  prince  attuiiiml  his  lunjorily. 

'  Aliihu/illpa  left  a  w>n  and  two  daughters.  T)ie  rod  rec^^ived  nt  buptisiu  the  name  of  Juan,  which  bad  Iw^ru  that 
given  by  Valverde  to  hia  father  some  minutes  before  hin  deitth.  The  two  dniiglit^era  were  iinmiHl  Reatrice  a.nd  AiigpliiUL 
Pixarro,  at  a  later  period,  ha^rl  a  aon  by  thia  Angelina,  who  took  the  nnme  of  Franniiico :  he  alao  had  a  child  by  tlit*  iiant 
of  Angelina,  n  eieter  of  Atahuallp;i,  their  parents  being  the  Inca  Huayna  Capac  and  Totapalla.  Tbia  child,  a  daughter, 
waa  baptized  Franciaca  FixArro.  She  lived  to  amrry  Don  M;ii  tin  Ampiiei-o,  uiid  commenced  the  line  of  Ampiiero,  whose 
descendnnta  are  immeroua  iu  !Ferj. 
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tie  Spanish  domination  is  thoroughly  established  throughout  the  proWnces  of  the 
immense  empire,  these  phantom  S4)Voreigns  will  ilisappL-ar  never  moie  to  return. 

The  fourteenth  Tnca  who  girdled  his  hrow  with  the  mascca-paycka  was  Manco, 
H  younger  brother  of  Huascar.  I^ike  the  last  he  reigned  three  years,  and  was  killed 
at  a  game  of  bowls  by  a  Spaniard  named  Gomez  Perez.  In  the  heat  of  a  dispute 
between  two  players  the  Inca  had  boxed  the  Spaniard's  ears,  upon  which  the  latter 
hurled  one  of  the  bowls  at  his  head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.^  The  people  tore 
the  Spaniard  to  pieces. 

The  fifteenth  Inea  wjis  Sayii  Tupac,  brother  of  Maiico.  The  Spaniards  baptized  hiin 
under  the  name  of  Ihego,  and  cl•*)^vncd  him  at  Vilcajjanipa.  \^y  an  aeeidcnt  i\\  ill  omen 
the  masccapiti/cha  or  imperial  crown  which  they  placed  on  his  head  was  that  worn  by 
Atuhuallpa  at  Cuxaniarca,  and  which  a  Spanish  soUlier  named  Miguel  Astete  had  taken 
from  him  when  he  nuule  him  prisoner.  Sayri  Tupac  reigned  some  months  oidy  and  died, 
leaving  a  daughter,  whom  Pizarro  married  to  one  of  his  captains  named  Martin  Loyola. 
Sayri  Tupac  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Philipjic  Tnpac  Amaru.  He  reigned  five 
months.  Accused  of  fomenting  disturbances  among  the  indigenous  populations,  he  had 
his  head  cut  off  in  tljc  great  sf|uaro  of  Ciizco.  Thirty-six  of  his  relations  and  adherents 
ere  executed  with  him. 

Crlstoval  l^aullu,  his  brother,  was  the  seventeenth  and  last  Tnca  of  Peru.     His  reign 

a.s  of  short  dumtion.     Ilo  abdit-ated  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  retired  into  the 

little  valley  of  Yucay,  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  Cuzco,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 

ace.    With  him  disa]>peared  the  moml  autlmrity  of  the  Incas  and  the  prestige  attached 

their  name.     In  1781  Gabriel  Tnpac  ^Vmaru,  grandson  of  PhiUppe  Tupac  Amaru, 

viug  tried  to  revive  the  past,  was  cinielly  executed  (t^cartel^  at  Cuzco.     His  wife,  his 

two  sons,  his  uncle,  and  his  nephew,  accused  of  being  his  accomplices,  perished  with  him. 

is  descendant  of  the  Incas  had  said  before  dying  that  the  fjenns  of  liberty  which  he  had 

WH  in  tlie  spirit  of  his  f.ompafriots  would  dt'tehp  and  friirt'tfy  one  thty  under  the.  breath 

y  tyranny.     Forty-three  years  afterwards  Simon  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  verified  in  the 

lains  of  Ayacucho  the  prophecy  of  Tupac  Amaru  by  driving  out  of  Peru  the  last  of  its 

iceroys  and  proclaiming  its  independence. 

In  this  i*esum(i  of  the  historic  perii>d  of  the  Incas — the  last  gleams  of  a  civilization 
which  mounts  perhaps  to  some  thousanils  of  yeai's — we  have  been  compelled  to  treat  the 
matter  s\miniarily.  While  avoiding  details,  we  may  observe  that  if  the  history  of  civUiza- 
ion  among  the  American  indigenes  is  obscure,  it  is  because  the  East  itsell'  has  been  little 
own.  During  late  years,  however,  a  great  cliauge  has  taken  place.  The  study  of  San- 
scrit and  of  the  languages  derived  from  it,  and  the  explication  of  hi.storical  documents 
ncealed  beneath  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  characters,  have  dissipated  in  some 
easiire  the  darkness  which  had  shrouded  the  past,  and  opened  up  fresh  paths  to  Eiu*o- 
jiean  erudition.  Problems  apiuirenlly  intsohible  have  thus  had  iniexpectetl  light  thrown 
upon  them,  and  immense  lactmw  in  history  have  been  satisfactorily  filled  up.  By 
what  has  ah-eady  been  accomplished,  we  may  form  au  idea  of  what  will  be  achieved 
hereafter. 

*Sumti  auUiun  81)049  tlial  h«  was  HUibbed  with  li  puuiard. 
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Tlie  ftlmograi)Iiy  of  America,  so  obscure  at  present,  will  have  fresh  light  tlirowti 
upon  it  by  these  studies.  Already  we  are  aware  that  it  is  not  to  the  people  of  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  that  we  must  look  for  the  secret  of  their  origin.  It  is  by  investigations 
at  the  source  itself,  in  the  north  of  Asia,  India  and  Persia,  and  the  extreme  East,  that 
we  can  alone  hope  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  This  is  the  road  wliich  the  first  civilized 
nations  followed  in  remote  times  when  tliey  wandered  from  the  south  to  the  north.  It 
is  therefore  by  retracing  the  same  journey  from  north  to  south,  thus  by  remounting  from 
tlic  effect  to  the  cause,  that  the  studious  generation  of  our  e])och  and  their  successors 
will  come  upon  the  track  of  this  ancient  migration. 

The  time  will  come,  let  us  hope,  when  the  active  concourse  of  intelligences,  and  the 
appHCiition  of  new  means  to  ethnologic  researches,  will  bring  the  solution  of  many  pro- 
blems which  at  present  baffle  the  skill  of  the  learned.  The  archaiological  examination 
of  still  existing  American  monuments  will  Hghten  tip  some  obscure  points  in  the  theo- 
gony  of  the  jjcoples  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  wliile  at  the  same  time  it  will  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  religious  schisms  which  dividcnl  them.  Anthropology  and  philology, 
those  impt>rtant  clues  in  pre-historic  research,  will  assist  us  to  refer  to  a  primitive  tyjip 
and  a  primordial  language  the  scattered  traits  of  the  physiognomy  of  these  peoples  and 
their  diverse  idioms.  We  shall  recover  the  relatioiiship  of  one  to  the  other,  establish  by 
vmanswerablo  }u-oofs  their  fraternity  with  the  peoples  of  the  primitive  group,  and,  in  fine, 
determine  the  chronological  ortler  of  their  migrations,  starting  from  those  legendary  ages 
Avhen  the  human  race,  flowiug  like  a  river  from  its  source,  spread  itself  over  the  world, 
and  took  possession  of  its  gi-eat  inheritauce. 

While  we  await  that  future,  let  iis  leave  undisturbed  in  the  obscurity  of  past  ages 
the  ancient  Cuzco  and  the  Incas  by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  give  our  attention  to  the 
uiudern  city,  which  we  iind  very  nearly  such  as  it  was  when  reconstructed  by  l*izarro 
after  the  Conquest,  and  as  it  was  left,  in  1824,  by  La  Serna,  the  last  viceroy  of  Peru. 

To  judge  from  the  remains  of  the  walls,  which,  from  San  Juan  de  Dios  to  the 
lieiglits  of  San  Hlas,  defined  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tected it  from  the  falling  in  of  the  cerros,  the  modem  city  has  gained  but  little  in  extent. 
Tliat  which  it  has  lost  in  arch i tec tuiul  character  is  compensated  by  a  proportionate  gain 
in  symmetrical  arrangement — a  poor  compen-sation,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  artistic  tra- 
vellers, but  more  than  sufficient  for  people  of  a  realistic  turn  of  mind. 

The  area  of  the  existing  city^tbe  figure  of  wbich  is  that  of  an  irregidar  paral- 
lelogram, developed  from  north-west  to  south-east^ may  be  about  33,000  square 
yards,  if  measured  from  San  Bias  in  the  Almndena,  and  from  the  Kecoleta  in  Santa 
Ana.  A  rapid  ton*cnt,  the  Iluataiiay,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cordillera  of  Sapi, 
and  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  traverses  the  city,  M'hich  it  divides  into 
two  unequal  parts.  This  stream,  flowing  through  a  <leep  trench,  almost  dry  in  winter, 
and  rushing  like  a  torrent  when  the  summer  heats  have  melted  the  snows  of  the 
Cordillera,  serves  as  the  common  sewer  of  Cuzco,  wbiuh  it  relieves  of  its  house  drain- 
age and  other  uncleannesses.  In  the  west  part  of  the  city  its  high  banks,  which 
are  united  in  various  places  by  extemporized  bridges  of  timber  covered  with  alahs  of 
stoue,  are  cut  to  a  perpendicular  face,  and  supported  by  walls  of  coarse  construction. 
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These  walls,  let  me  hasten  to  saj',  are  historic.  They  date  from  the  reign  of  the  luc-as, 
and  reverence  for  their  antiquity  causes  archfcological  traTcllcrs,  who  appear  at  Cuzco 
once  in  half  a  century  perhaps,  to  make  a  close  study  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
stench  of  the  filthy  waters,  which  imparts  a  slimy  vcniure  to  their  base — a  stench 
winch  these  savants  dispel  either  by  hokliug  their  noses,  or  by  tickUng  the  pituitary 
jnembranc  with  Spanish  snuff. 

Th(»  Cozco  of  the  lucas  was  simply  divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  town,  com 
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fiaed  in  two  quarters,  called  llurin  mid  Hanan.  Tbo  Cuzco  of  tlio  Spaniards  eom- 
rises  seven  districts:*  the  Cathedral,  Iklen,  Santia<;o,  the  Hospital,  Santa  Ana,  San 
Cristoval,  and  San  Bias,  which  are  dinded,  good  nnd  bad  alike,  into  squares  or  ruadrtts, 
l^iving  a  total  of  3000  houses  for  a  population  which,  at  the  last  census,  amounted  to 
20,370  souls.  Of  these  3000  houses  about  a  thousand  aj*e  nothing  more  than  filthy 
kennels,  at  least  one-half  of  which  are  beer-shops  {cabarets  d  ckicJia).  One  entire 
et,  the  Calie  do  las  Heladerias,  is  devoted  to  the  trade  in  sherbets  and  ices,  Ju 
this  street,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  the  historiographer 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  of  an  illustrious  Spanish  family  on  his  father's  side,  and  M'ith  a 
skin  sufficiently  dark  to  betray  his  relationship  to  the  Incas  on  the  other.  The  house 
which  he  first  saw  the  light  was  inhabited  at  the  period  of  my  visit  by  a  washer- 

^  I  do  not  iticlmle  witliin  the  limiU  of  the  citj  tbe  villages  of  Sati  SebaaiiHn  and  San  Jeroauno,  which  the  reader  baa 
ID  my  conipAny,  although  the  sUtiHticians  of  the  couDtiy  treut  them  aa  tuburbe  (io  otig.  faubovrgt)  of  Cuzco, 
bicb  they  are  aenriy  ten  miles  distant. 
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woman,  a  Seiniramis  in  humble  life,  who  occupied  the  grownd-floor  and  the  first  story, 
wliere  she  had  created  on  the  window-sill  a  hanging-garden  with  pots  of  carnations 
and  cages  of  birds.  The  second  story,  usually  decorated  with  wet  rags  hung  npoo 
lines  stretched  across  the  windows,  was  the  abode  of  a  one-eyed  Indian  who  was  a 
trainer  of  performing  dogs. 

Cuzco,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire,  but  now  only  the  chief  town  of  a 
department  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  possesses,  besides  its  cathedral  and  fifteen 
churchos^ — ^sevon  of  which  belong  to  religious  communities — four  convents  for  men. 
San  Francisco,  La  Merced,  Santo  Domingo,  and  La  Hecoleta;  three  convents  for  women. 
Santa  Teresa,  Santa  Catalina,  and  Santa  Clara;  and  six  bdguinages  or  reti*e^ts,  Ias 
Naxarcn.oH,  Santa  Kosa,  Santo  Domingo,  I^as  Cannclitas  do  San  Bias,  I^as  FranciKcanas 
<le  Belen,  and  San  Francisco.  There  are  also  several  houses  of  spiritual  exercise,  where, 
dining  the  evenings  of  Holy  Week,  men  and  women,  shut  up  in  separate  apartiutMit«, 
extinguish  the  lights,  and  flagellate  themselves  in  expiation  of  the  sins  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  churches  and  convents  of  Cuzco  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  a  hard  stOBo, 
such  as  carboniferous  sandstone,  poi-phyntic  trachyte,  or  a  fcldspathic  granite,  in  place 
of  wood,  loam,  or  plaster,  like  those  of  the  coast  towns.  This  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials  has  been  determined  by  the  situation  of  the  last-named  e<lificos  at  the 
foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  volcano,  where  thoy  are 
exposed  to  frequent  cartl»iuake  shocks.  Hence,  too,  the  use  of  plaster  daubed  with 
a  wash  of  pearl-gray,  or  i>erhaps  some  shade  of  pink,  to  disguise  the  wood-work  of  the 
building.  The  edifices  of  Cuzco  have  no  need  of  resorting  to  such  vulgai*  artifices. 
They  display  in  all  its  natural  simplicity  the  stone  of  which  they  are  built,  sobered 
in  colour  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  effocts  of  sun  and  rain.  Their  pliy.siognomy 
is  marked  by  a  sad  grandeur  or  gloomy  majesty  not  easy  to  describe,  but  which  har- 
monizes well  with  the  melancholy  of  the  sky,  the  unchangeablencss  of  the  climate,  and 
the  heavy  outlines  of  the  noighbounng  mountains. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  tiie  churches  is  nearly  always  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross.  Some  have  nothing  but  a  nave,  without  side  aisles,  as  the  church  of  the  Jesuits; 
others  have  a  principal  nave  and  two  secondary  ones,  as  the  church  of  the  order  of 
Mercy;  or  three  chief  naves  and  two  collateral,  as  the  cathedral.  Tlicir  semicircular 
vaults,  more  than  twice  the  height  of  those  on  the  coast,  are  sometimes  quite  simple, 
sometimes  strengthened  by  double  arches,  and  supported  by  engaged  columns  or  mere 
pilasters.  The  architectural  decoration  of  the  interior  of  these  churches  is  generally 
very  simple.  Occasionally  that  simplicity  extends  to  the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  their 
whole  ornamentation  being  limited  to  a  triangular  pediment  engaged  between  two 
advanced  towers,  supported  by  pairs  of  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  story  pierce*! 
with  square  windows,  and  decorated  with  small  columns  like  the  facade  of  the  cathedral. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  ornamentation  is  indebted  to  the  Hispano-Lusitanian  taste 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for  its  embellishment  of  pinnacles  and 
acroteriae,  pyramidions  and  balls,  to  which  is  added  the  luxury  of  scrolls,  eggs,  vohites, 
roses,  and  chicory,  borrowed  from  the  same  period.    The  church  of  the  Jesuits  and  that 
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of  the  order  of  Morcy  present  on  thoir  faijades  a  complete  assortment  of  these  fantastic 
devices.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  tliat  these  various  specimens  of  architectural 
bric-a-brac,  instead  of  being  moulded  in  plaster  and  after^vards  stncU  in  their  places,  are 
kboriously  sculptui-ed  in  the  trachyte  or  granite  of  the  Andes,  so  that  the  mason  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  where  the  architect  has  failed. 

The  display   of  luxury  which,  as  we  have  seen,  characterizes  the  churches    of 
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.requipa,  is  rivalled  by  those  of  Cuzco.  There  is  the  same  profusion  of  costly 
naterials,  mingled  and  combined  according  Ut  all  the  rules  of  an  unsophisticated  piety 
and  uncultivated  taste.  To  behold  on  some  solemn  religious  occasion,  sparkling  in 
;he  blaze  of  the  wax -lights,  the  magnificence  of  these  churches,  their  altars  encrusted 
*"with  gold  and  pi-ocious  stones,  one  might  well  say,  knowing  thoir  doficiencies  in  all 
that  regards  art  and  style,  that  the  mere  show  of  wealth  is  considered  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  them,  as  women  sometimes  imagine  their  plainness  will  pass  unnoticed  if 
_they  make  a  sufficient  display  of  jewelry. 

The  cathedral  of  Cuzco,  whose  high-altar  is  of  solid  silver,  as  likewise  is  the  rercdos 

and  all  the  ornaments  which  cro^vn  it,  possesses  a  fabidous  store  of  riches  in  the  shape 

»f  reliquaries,  remonstrances,  pixes,  chalices,  patens,  stars  of  diamonds,  rubies,  topazes, 

and  emeralds,  enough  to  fill  with  jealousy  the  heart  of  any  pope  of  the  time  when  the 

(popes  were  in  their  greatest  glor>'.     Tt  is  tnie  the  architecture  of  this  gorgeously- 
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endowed  monument,  both  exteriorly  ami  interiorly,  is  but  little  ivorthy  of  the  strong 
box  of  so  much  wealth.  Built  on  a  platform  where  stood,  iu  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  palace  of  tho  luca  Viracocha,  itti  plan,  as  before  observed,  ia  that  of  an  oblong 
square,  and  its  elevation  presents  two  stories  with  sidicut  wings  or  towers.  Tlie  three 
doors  antl  thieu  windows  of  its  facade  arc  separated  by  coupled  coluimis,  ami 
this  part  of  the  work  is  finished  with  a  pediment.  The  trachyte  sandstone  of  which 
it  is  built  has  acquired  by  age  a  sooty  hue,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  chalky 
whiteness  of  the  cu])olas  of  its  five  naves  and  its  two  tower.s. 

The  interior  of  the  building  consi.sts  of  a  prouaos  or  portico  opening  to  three  chitf 
naves  and  two  lateral  ones  provided  with  chapels.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
chapels — the  second  to  the  right  on  entering — is  that  of  the  Soiior  de  los  Teuiblnres, 
or  "Christ  of  Kartlniuakes."  Wo  shall  have  to  apeak  of  this  more  in  flctail  when  we  come 
to  describe  the  religious  fOtes  and  i)rocession.s  of  Cuzco,  The  few  windows  in  the  walls 
of  the  ediiico  admit  but  a  faint  light  ijiLo  the  interior.  The  heavy  mass  of  the  arches 
which  form  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  pillars  which  support  them,  add  still  more  to  the 
obscm'ity  wliich  the  external  atmosphere  renders  cold  and  forbidding.  The  only  ray 
which  brightens  and  warms  a  little  this  darkness,  the  only  inestimable  jewel  among  all 
the  piiccloss  jewels  with  which  this  melancholy  basilica  is  enriched,  is  a  picture  of 
Christ  crucified,  in  tho  vestry,  a  splendid  painting  in  the  later  style  of  Murillo. 

Ai-ound  the  cathedral  extends  an  atrium  or  court,  bounded  by  a  wall  about  the 
height  of  a  man,  which  is  surmounted  at  regular  distances  by  square  pedestals  with 
]iyramidal  terminations.  All  along  this  wall,  us  if  to  break  the  unifonuity  of  its  straight 
liue,  a  picturesque  kind  of  bazaar  has  been  extemporized,  consisting  of  awnings  and 
great  umbieUas,  under  wliich  industrious  tradera  of  both  sexes  display  to  tlie  gjize  of  the 
passers-by  the  sordid  finery  and  thick  shoes,  witli  six  rows  of  nails,  which  are  worn  by 
the  governors  and  fashionahle  alcaldes  of  the  villages  of  the  Sierra. 

According  to  a  tradition  which  the  tlark-skinned  and  long-haired  Nestors  of  tho 
country  have  spread  among  the  people,  there  is  a  lake  under  tho  cathedral.  This  lake, 
the  water  of  which  reposes  in  a  profound  calm  all  the  year,  swells  up  and  beats  against 
the  pavement  of  the  choir  with  a  hollow  sound  on  tho  anniversary  of  the  entry  into 
Cuzco  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  (Nov.  13th,  1532).  On  that  day  of  mourning  for  the 
population  of  the  old  stock,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when  traversing  the  court,  to 
see  a  number  of  credulous  souls  kneeling  in  the  dust,  with  their  cars  close  to  the 
ground,  en<lcavouring  with  the  moat  serious  air  in  the  world  to  catch  some  murmur  of 
the  enchanted  water. 

A  church  built  of  loam  nxmniod  into  moulds*  by  Pi/arro,  the  conqueror  of  Peni, 
and  consecrated  by  his  chaplain,  Vincent  de  Valverde,  occupied  during  sixand-thirty 
years  the  site  of  the  cathedral.  Iu  \o7'l  the  viceroy,  Francisco  Toledo,  had  this 
wretched  structure  pulled  down,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  edifice.  A  sum  of 
about  £13,000  sterling  was  at  first  devoted  to  its  construction.  Fifty  years  then  run 
their  course,  and  as  the  new  chnrch,  like  the  famous  web  of  Penelope,  was  always  m 

*  En.  pUif  a  well-knourn  DtoUiod  of  umulding  clay  or  stiff  eortb  for  building  purpoaee,  by  nuumiug  it  into  moulds^ 
which  are  coQtiouallf  ithifted  u  the  work  proceedji. 
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course  of  erection  yet  never  got  erected,  and  as  fi-esh  sums  of  money  were  incessantly 
voted  for  it,  Philip  TV.  one  day  impatiently  demanded  */  the}/  meant  to  build  it  of  solid 
silver.  The  fame  of  the  royal  jeu  d'esprit,  after  making  the  tour  of  Spain,  reached 
Linerica,  and  though  we  cannot  positively  say  that  it  stimulated  the  zeal  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of  eighty-two  years  the  cathedral 
■was  finished.  Its  cost  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  a  thing  that  would 
appear  incredible,  considering  what  a  sorry  edifice  it  is.' 

The  chui-ch  was  consecrated  on  the  15th  of  August,  1654;  but  before  this  could  be 
'<lune  it  was  neces.sary  to  clear  the  approaches,  blocked  up  by  the  accumulated  rubbish 
of  labours  which  liad  extended  over  almost  a  century.  All  the  canons,  inspired  by 
boly  zeaJ,  applied  themselves  to  the  work,  using  rush-ba^skets  to  remove  the  caith, 
stones,  and  rubbish,  which  had  converted  the  holy  place  into  a  region  of  mountains  an<l 
valleys.^  The  example  of  the  canons  was  followed  by  the  corregidor,  and  by  four 
knights  of  tbe  order  of  Calatrava;  tlien  the  pnests  of  the  city  and  its  environs  arrived 
in  a  crowd,  followed  by  their  curates;  tlie  monks  of  the  four  orders  were  equally  ready 
rto  lend  a  helping  hand;  the  ladies  of  the  city  imitated  the  monks,  and  soon  the  entire 
population  joined  the  throng,  and  worked  like  one  man,  till,  in  the  course  of  five  days 
and  nights,  the  work  was  perfectly  accomplished. 

On  the  right  of  the  cathedral,  attached,  in  fact,  to  that  edifice,  stands  the 
chapel  of  "  Triumph,"  which  at  first  was  nothing  morc  than  a  house  of  clay,  like  the 
first  chiu-ch  of  which  it  was  the  humble  dependant.  During  an  cmeitte  excited  by  the 
partisans  of  the  Inca  Manco,  brother  of  Huascar,  some  Spaniaitls  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  that  chapel,  in  consequence  of  the  city  having  been  fired  at  several  points  by 
the  Indians,  were  miraculously  preserved  from  the  flames  by  the  intercession  of  the 
[blessed  Virgin.  From  this  circumstance  a  chapel  arose  on  the  spot  with  a  cupola  of 
liitoue,  built  in  commomoiution  of  the  miracle.  On  its  threshold,  every  anniversary  of 
the  Assumption,  the  Indians  of  both  sexes  decorate  an  altar,  before  which  tlioy  sing 
and  dance,  eat  and  drink,  and  most  devoutly  make  beasts  of  themselves,  in  honour  of 
what  they  are  plt\ased  to  call  Jesu  mamarJi{ft/ — the  clear  mother  of  Jesus. 

From  the  year  1538 — in  which  Father  Vincent  de  Valverde,  whose  character  would 
have  shamed  a  hangman,  Avas  nominated  second  bishop-^  of  the  thatched  building,  which 
had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  church  by  a  bull  of  Paul  IlL  iu  1537 — to 
the  vear  1843,  when  Don  Eugenio  Mendoza  y  Jara  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  by 
his  holiness  Gregory  XVI.,  twenty-eight  bishops,  inclusive  of  the  last-named,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  spiritual  government  of  Cuzco. 


*■  SpMiiflh  aiilhora  have  coiiinieijteil  ou  t>io  fifty  yeant  iif  la1>onr  devoted  to  tha  furtrem  of  SacBoliuanian,  but  aone  of 

them  ineuliou  the  eigk(ff-t>eo  jeant  «m|»loyeii  in  ttiB  cnnstructiou  of  tin?  CAtlie'lral,  or  they  ttimply  indiciitc  the  iwl  by  giviug 

the  two  itates.     Let  iw  aild  that  Riich  figures,  which  nnywhere  else  tbiin  in  Peru  wouM  be  very  «ignilicaiit,  here  prove  one 

thiog  only— Uiat  the  Indian  of  tlio  aoutlicrn  contjueul  is  nnturmlly  of  no  nopine  n  dUpoeiitmn,  that  wliiitevcr  he  doca  occu- 

[-pitfl  hini  twenty  tirnea  as  long  aa  it  would  anybody  else. 

'  Alturas  empttutdai  y  hondo*  valtet,  aays  the  tuaiuirwript  of  Doctor  Qurascon,  from  which  I  hnre  borrowed  tbew 

ijetaila. 

>  Tlie  first  Bishop  of  Cuzco  waa  Don  F(rriifi»do  de  Lmiiicy  Oliver*.  Father  Vitcent  de  Valvei-de  did  not  enjoy  hi^ 
bixhopric  longer  than  three  years.  H«»  wiw  n«iuiMinate«i  uv  killed— we  do  not  know  tli«  exaol  facia— by  Ibu  Indiaiu  of  tbe 
,  |>ivvtuce  of  ijuUpicaiicbl. 


cburcli,  constructed  of  a  carboniferous  sandstone,  is  by  uo  means  of  an  ignoble  aspect, 
uotwjtbstandiug  the  bad  taste  (Hispano-LusiUmian)  of  the  sculptures  of  its  facade,  the 
odd  details  of  which  have  nevertheless  been  treated  with  great  care.  After  the  expul- 
Bion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  chuirh  was  closed  until  1824,  when  the  patriots,  on  their 
return  from  Ajacucbo,  broke  open  its  gates  in  the  name  of  Holy  Liberty,  and  trans- 
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brmed  it  into  a  giiard-house.  After  the  jiroclamation  of  independence  it  was  again 
closed,  and  remained  so.  until  one  day  the  idea  having  occurred  to  me  to  borrow  Uie 
jkeys  of  the  sous-prefet  of  Cuzuo,  Don  Jose  Gregorio  Llanos,  we  had  it  opened,  to  the 
tonishmcnt  of  several  indigenes  who  happened  to  be  crossing  the  square,  and  who  used 
their  utmost  speed  to  enter  with  us.  Our  attendant  disappointed  them  by  cleverly 
shutting  the  small  door  in  the  grand  entmnce  gates,  and  so  baulked  their  curiosity. 

This  church,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  know  very  little  beyond  the 
xterior,  has  only  one  nave,  the  simple  semicircular  vault  of  which  rests  upon  an 
entablature  supported  by  fluted  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order.  At  the  entrance 
a  large  gallery,  .supported  by  square  pillars,  forms  a  kind  of  vestibule  or  pronaos  to 
the  edifice.  No  chapel  interrupts  the  grand  lines  of  the  nave,  which  is  continued  in 
its  majestic  severity  as  far  as  the  rounded  chancel,  which  is  separated  from  tlie  nave 
y  a  stone  balustrade.  The  church  was  completely  destitute  of  any  object  belonging 
worship;  its  only  altar  had  disappeared;  no  picture,  no  cross,  no  votive  offering 
hung  on  its  walls,  the  stone  of  which,  of  a  faded  pink  colour,  was  remarkably  clean. 

While  walking  up  and  down  over  the  great  stones  of  the  pavement,  our  steps 
awaking  a  hollow  echo,  we  picked  up  some  fragments  of  .sculpture,  which  had 
belonged  to  a  pulpit,  the  position  of  which  was  indicated  by  the  iron  cranips  still 
visible  in  the  wall  on  the  right  Among  these  fragments  was  the  winged  head  of 
an  nngel,  the  size  of  one's  fist,  remarkable  for  its  charming  expi*e8sion  and  for  a 
delicacy  of  execution  which  did  honour  to  the  chisel  of  the  indigenous  Berruguete 
who  had  sculptured  it. 

In  the  gallery,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a  stone  staircase  protected  by  a  balus- 
trade of  car\-ed  wood  of  beautiful  workmanship,  the  organ  still  displayed  its  battery 
of  various  sized  tubes,  but  all  in  disorder,  leaning  the  one  upon  the  other  like  the 
trees  of  a  forest  in  a  high  wind.  TIic  keys  were  disjointed,  worms  had  eaten  the 
leather  of  the  hammers,  and  huge  spidera'  webs  enveloped,  as  in  a  winding-sheet, 
this  poor  harmonious  body  from  which  the  soul  had  fled. 

In  front  of  the  balustrade  which  separated  the  chancel  from  the  nave  gaped  an 
opening  some  four  feet  square,  looking  down  which  we  could  see  only  the  first  few 
steps  of  a  staircase,  the  rest  being  lost  in  darkness.  Followed  by  the  Indian  with 
the  keys,  who  was  visibly  impi-essed  by  this  empty  church  and  dark  hole,  I  descended. 
Some  twenty  steps  led  us  into  the  crypt  of  the  church,  which  was  divided  into  little 
square  cells,  the  walls  of  which  were  as  clean  as  if  thsy  had  been  recently  washed. 
These  cells  had  formerly  served  as  vaults  for  the  dead.  Some  open  and  empty  coflins 
still  remained,  and  the  form  of  the  corpses  was  marked  on  the  bottom  plank  by  a 
silhouette  of  a  sepia  colour.  Some  fragments  of  the  grave-clothes  made  of  the  cotton 
of  the  country  (tocupo)  were  hanging  to  the  nails  of  the  coftins.  At  night,  by  the  light 
of  a  torch,  this  spectacle  must  have  been  a  very  cheeiful  one!  But  it  was  mid-day. 
The  crypt  was  fiUed  with  the  pleasant  summer  air,  and  the  sun  peeped  in  at  the  barred 
^vindows,  through  which  might  be  seen  a  mallow  in  bloom  gracefully  bending  before 
a  gentle  breeze,  so  that  tlie  gloomy  details,-  which  I  realized  one  by  one,  only  awoke 
in  me  a  sentiment  of  quiet  melancholy.     It  was  otherwise  with  my  companion,  who. 
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on  regaining  the  street,  assured  me  that  the  sight  of  these  coffins  and  their  odour  of 
human  rottenness  had  made  him  so  sick  at  heart  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  get  a  drink 
of  brandy  at  a  place  he  knew  of.     I  approved  the  idea,  and  giviug  him  two  reala, 
charged  him  to  present  my  thanks  to  his  master. 

After  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  come  tJic  churches  of  St  Augustine  and  the  Almu- 
dena,  both  elegantly  constructed,  and  both  unused  for  worship,  which  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  indifference  in  matters  of  religion  among  the  present  inhabitants  of  Cuzco 
Though  without  priests  and  altars,  these  two  churches,  however,  are  not  left  to  entire 
solitude.  Positirism,  while  despoiling  them  of  their  sacred  prestige,  has  known  how  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  which  they  had  to  offer.  A  college,  with  all  its  furniture  of 
benches,  tables,  and  desks,  is  installed  in  the  first,  and  is  well  accommodated  there. 
The  second  has  been  converted  into  an  hospital  for  poor  women  by  a  society  of  philan- 
thropists whose  benevolent  intention  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  so  approvingly  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sold  their  original  building  b 
auction,  and  divided  the  price  among  themselves. 

This  architectural  review  of  the  chm-ches  of  Cuzco  naturally  leads  me  to  speak  of 
the  clergy  who  conduct  the  services  in  them,  chanting  the  praises  of  God  in  a  Latin  to 
which  the  use  of  the  Quichua  idiom  has  given  a  drawhng  accent  and  a  guttural  pronun- 
ciation extremely  offensive  to  the  lovers  of  euphony. 

These  respectable  priests,  men  of  the  world  in  their  manners,  and  jovial  fellows  in 
conversation,  besides  the  general  information  they  possess,  are  generally  masters  of  some 
special  science  to  which  they  have  taken  a  fancy  and  acquired  as  they  could  from  com- 
pilations and  other  books  which  have  by  accident  fallen  into  their  hands.  Each  has 
selected,  according  to  circumstances  or  the  bent  of  his  mind,  geography,  physics, 
chemistry,  or  the  higher  mathematics.  The  science  which  they  publicly  profess  is  con- 
tained substantially  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  in  a  maimal  which  has  been 
edited  with  great  care,  and  which  their  pupils,  whose  ages  range  ft-om  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four,  are  expected  to  learn  by  heart  after  having  written  it  out  under  theu*  dictation. 
Such  of  the  priests  as  do  not  pretend  to  any  special  science  content  themselves  with  the 
profession  of  scholastic  theology,  canonic  theology,  or  mystic  theology — three  sciences^ 
comprised  in  the  programme  of  a  liberal  education  at  Cuzco.  J^| 

The  costume  of  these  iudigenou.s  canons  and  priests  Is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Spanish  clergy,  minus  the  quality  of  their  lace  ruffles,  and  plus  the  golden  links  by  which 
they  are  fastened  to  their  wrists,  and  the  huge  umbrella  of  red  tafeta — an  indispensable 
addition  to  the  ecclesiastical  toilet  in  the  country  of  the  Incas. 

The  manners  of  the  clergy  of  Cuzco  are  sweet  and  agreeable,  recalling  somewhat 
those  of  the  biblical  times  and  the  patriarchal  ages.  Most  of  them  have  a  niece,  whose 
mother  fills  the  office  of  governess  {ama  de  Uaves)  in  the  house,  but  whom  the  priest, 
in  deference  to  the  convenances  of  society,  never  calls  his  sister.  It  may  be  they  receive 
an  orphan  or  a  poor  young  widow,  whose  children  they  adopt,  into  the  house.  These 
pious  works  of  the  good  priests  of  Cnzco  are  dictated  by  the  real  love  of  their  neighbour, 
by  the  dread  of  isolation,  and  the  need  inherent  in  fine  natures  of  being  surrounded  by 
affectionate  hearts.     Their  solicitude  for  such   dependants  on  their  bounty  is  most 
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paternal  and  tender;  not  only  do  they  shave  witli  them  whatever  they  possess  aud  supply 
all  their  wants,  but,  on  occasion,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  sacrifices  to  provido  them 
with  superfluities.  Has  a  merchant  received  from  the  Pacific  coast  some  novelty  or 
iirticlo  of  fashion,  the  good  piiest  loses  ao  time  iu  informing  his  adopted  family  of  the 
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fact,  and  arranging  for  a  visit  to  the  shop.  On  arriving  there  tlie  I'everend  father  enters 
alone  to  examine  the  goods  and  to  discuss  their  price,  the  widow  and  her  children 
standing  aside.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  worthy  ecclesiastic,  unable  to  decide 
between  two  articles,  or  doubtful  about  difterent  prices,  beckons  to  his  prot^g^e,  who 
advances  timidly. 

**  Qite  h  parcce  H  £/"." — What  is  your  opinion?  he  asks. 

"  I  am  always  of  the  ojiinion  of  my  .<enor  padre**  the  sly  puss  invitriably  replies,  at 
the  same  time  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  most  expensive  of  the  two  articles. 
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At  last  the  mau  of  God  makes  his  choice.  He  lias  the  stuff  cut  off  and  miido  up 
into  a  (jarcel;  and  putting  it  under  his  arm  says  graciously  to  the  merchant,  "  I  ^\^I1 
send  you  the  money  in  a  few  niinutcs."  These  canonical  minutes,  however,  almost  always 
extend  to  a  year  or  eighteen  months;  they  are  sometimes  eternal. 

On  arri\-ing  at  home  the  good  shepherd  receives  the  warmest  thanks  of  his  flock 
if  the  article  boui^ht  by  him  is  of  superior  quality;  but  if  it  leaves  anything  to  be  desired 
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in  this  respect,  a  storm,  which  had  been  brewing  all  the  way  from  the  shop  to  the  house, 
breaks  sharply  over  the  patriarch's  liead,  and  the  epithets  siralero  (stingy),  raton  (rat), 
and  arariente  (miser),  are  his  reward. 

The  most  perfect  picture  of  this  kind,  and  the  most  affecting  example  of  these 
domestic  manners,  is  presented  by  the  house  of  a  canon,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  philosopher 
by  instinct,  and  by  opportunity  a  professor  of  experimental  physics.  His  study  was 
a  loft  hghted  from  the  roof;  an  indefinable  but  poisonous  odour  exhaled  from  this 
sanctuary  of  science,  into  which  I  never  entered  without  holding  a  lemon  to  my  nose. 
No  den  in  the  dirtiest  quarters  of  Orleans,  no  marine  store-shop,  ever  presented  a  more 
confused  heap  of  books,  iuHtrumcnts,  rags,  and  waste-paper;  no  dirty  nook  was  ever  so 
covered  with  dust  or  interlaced  with  cobwebs.  Our  canonical  friend,  seated  at  a  table, 
occupies  himself  in  working  out  his  ideas  on  paper,  and  keeping  them  bright  by  repeated 
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draughts  of  Carlon  wine.  If  bis  hands  stay,  it  is  only  to  notice,  with  a  smile,  the  three 
young  monkeys — his  adopted  children— who  are  screaming  and  tumbling  over  each  other 
on  a  mat.  By  a  caprice  worthy  of  his  pliilosophy  uur  friend  has  given  to  tliese  children, 
whose  mother,  an  Indian,  is  his  cook,  nantes  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  the 
eldest  is  called  Sapalh  (melon),  the  next  in  age,  a  daughter,  Zana/wriu  (carrot),  the 
youngest  answers  to  the  name  of  Apio  (celery).     The  nmlerual  amour  propre  of  tlie 
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Indian  was  a  little  shocked  at  first  by  these  ridicnh)us  names,  but  her  master  main- 
tained liis  point  by  pretending,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  names  of  vegetables 
rere  very  proper  for  the  children  of  a  cook,  and  would  recall  happy  memories  of 
the  potaU'/eu. 

Let  us  leave  our  friend  to  his  experimental  physics,  his  brimming  wine-glass,  and 
lis  interesting  family,  and  from  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  the  architecture  of  the 
lurches,  pass  on  to  a  description  of  tlic  convents. 
The  exterior  decoration  of  the  convents  of  Cuzco  is  far  from  equalling  that  of  its 
jhurclies.     All  these  edifices  are  heavy  parallelograms,  the  walls  perfectly  plain,  roofed 
^ith  tiles,  or  crowned  by  cupolas,  and  entered  by  an  arched  door,  over  which  is  placed 
the  sign  of  salvation.     This  door  leads  into  a  little  court  inclosed  within  high  walla,  and 
abutting  on  one  of  those  darli  and  tortuous  pansiiges  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe  loved  to 
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depict  in  the  old  castlca  uf  her  romances,  or  such  as  lead  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  One  can  hardly  enter  without  feeling  a  little  fear;  but  when,  having  groi>ed 
one's  way  for  a  few  minutes,  the  interior  cloister  unexpectedly  opens  upon  ua  full  of 
air  and  light,  the  disagreeable  impression  quickly  vanishes.  Imagine  a  vast  court 
surrounded  with  an  arcade,  the  arches  of  which  are  suppoi-ted  by  elegant  pillars  or 
groups  of  columns  extending  in  a  charming  perspective,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  court, 
which  is  formed  into  a  garden,  a  granite  fountain  with  three  basins,  one  above  the  other, 
from  the  summit  of  which  springs  a  jet  of  water  which  falls  from  basin  to  basin  as  from 
the  urn  of  a  naiad!     Add  to  tliis  the  line  masses  of  datinvis,  cherries,  and  myrtles,  and 
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the  baskets  of  flowers  symmetrically  arranged,  all  mingling  their  living  foliage  with  the 
sculptured  leafage  of  the  architecture.  A  profound  peace,  an  ineffable  calm,  pervades 
the  scene.  A  complete  solitude  is  around  him  who  musea  in  its  pleasant  shades.  No 
discordant  noise  offends  his  ear;  the  murmuring  of  water,  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  the 
twittering  of  a  bird  in  the  branches,  are  the  only  sounds  which  break  the  silence. 
Never  was  a  safer  asylum,  a  more  retired  and  mysterious  retreat  offered  to  the  poet, 
the  artist,  or  the  dreamer,  to  develop  his  theme  or  nurse  his  fancies.  For  these  Kdeus 
of  Cuzco,  hidden  within  four  walls,  it  only  requires  a  few  degiees  more  of  temperature 
to  make  them  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  true  Paradise. 

The  convent  of  Mercy  is  a  marvel  of  the  kind.  If  the  elegance  of  its  cloister,  the 
beautiful  proportions  of  its  arches,  and  the  monuuieutal  staircase  which  leads  to  the  first 
story,  are  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  cm-ious  and  of  connoisseurs  in  art,  its  gardens, 
its  waters,  its  pleasant  shades,  offer  to  the  meditative  miud  the  most  charming  of 
alamedas. 

This  beautiful  convent,  the  prior  of  which  was  a  friend  of  mine,  has  no  corner 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.     I  know  the  exact  number  of  pillars  in  its  galleries. 
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and  every  kind  of  regetable  that  grows  in  its  fjanlen-beds.  One  of  my  pleasures  dmiug 
the  short  summers  of  Cuzco  was  to  mount  after  dinner  to  the  platlorni  of  its  steeple, 
and  lean  my  back  against  the  eupola,  to  enjoy  the  unspeakable  pleasure  imparted  by 
the  heated  masonry.  Wrapped  in  my  cloak,  and  smoking  a  cigar,  my  eye  wandered 
leisurely  over  the  city,  and  indiscreetly  penetrated  the  neighbouring  houses  and  courts. 
In  particular,  the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  attracted  my  attention  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  cells,  and  its  prettily  laid  out  garrlen,  rliapei-erl  witli  charming  though  com- 
mon flowers.  From  the  height  of  my  f)bservatory  I  could  see  the  nuns  come  and  go, 
id  at  their  various  occupations,  utterly  unconscious  that  a  profaue  intruder,  a  crea- 
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lire  of  the  abhon'ed  sex,  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  and  missed  no  detail  of  their 
mtomimc. 

One  afternoon  in  particular  I  was  at  my  post  watching,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the 
mvent  garden,  when  chance  made  me  the  witness  of  a  strange  scene.  I  speak  of  it 
jre  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  a  traveller,  being  under  an  obligation  to  see  every- 
thing, if  not  to  know  everything,  has  some  sort  of  right  to  say  everything;  secondly, 
jcause  the  episode  in  question  relates  to  the  manners  of  the  country  and  explains 
"certain  customs.  T  say  then  I  was  looking  into  the  garden  of  Santa  Clara  when  one  of 
the  nuns  left  her  cell  and  placed  herself  opposite  a  neighbouring  one.  She  had  a  guitar, 
rhich  she  playerl  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  copla,  a  ^/(trari,  or  some  kind  of  song.  At 
le  distance  at  which  I  was — about  150  yards — I  could  not  hear  either  the  air  or  the 
rords,  but  the  languishing  pose  of  the  performer,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  plainly  indicated  that  her  song  was  one  of  the  tenderest  kind,  and  her  music 
suitable  to  it. 

As  she  was  thus  occupied,  the  door  of  a  cell  on  the  right  suddenly  opened,  and 
Ik  mm  rushed  out,  her  arms  extended,  and  her  vail  streaming  in  the  wind.     Running  to 
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the  performer,  she  snatched  the  guitar  i'nun  her  ItamU,  and  broke  it  over  her  head. 
Tlicn  seizing  her  iu  her  vigorous  grasp,  and  bending  her  like  a  reed,  she  inflicted  on  her 
tliat  sort  of  chastisement  with  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  threaten  naughty  childirn. 
while  there  flashed  before  my  eyes  a  flutter  of  colours,  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green,  aa 
when  one  turns  up  the  leaves  of  a  "Civil  Code"  (or  a  "London  Post  ofiBce  Directory") 
with  their  variously-coloured  edges.*  The  cries  of  the  unfortunate  brought  out  several 
of  her  companions,  with  the  ablicss  at  their  head,  and  not  without  trouble  three  of  the 
nuus  released  her  from  her  assailant.     AVhat  followed  I  do  not  know. 
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In  the  evening  I  related  this  occurrence  to  some  ladies  of  the  city,  and  asked  for  an 
explanation.  They  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  the  nun  liad  probably  been  beaten  for 
serenading  the  beloved  friend  of  one  of  her  companions,  precisely  as  in  Spain  a  gallant 
would  punish  the  rival  who  shouhl  dare  to  twang  a  guiUir  under  the  windows  of  his 
lady-love  I 

Let  us  return  to  the  convents  of  the  men  and  their  architecture. 

Next  to  the  convent  of  Mercy,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  foundation  of  which 
dates  from  1537,  comes  that  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  dates  from  1534,  and  was 

'  Under  the  parullcl  of  Ciizoo,  the  maffua*,  or  p«tticoaU  wtwn  by  the  fair  aex,  are  always  of  n-oollen  atnff,  and  of  Uw 
most  brilliaot  dyes.    Tlio  colour*  A  la  mode  nre  deep  Bcarlet,  H]cy-b)ue,  bright  rod,  nrpIe-g»«D,  and  yellow. 


10  walls  of  the  older  edifice,  built  of  u  porpliyroiil  trachyte,  of  a  dull  giuy  colour,  are 
leluded  in  the  modem  coustruction,  and  enable  the  archseologist  to  study  the  old 
material  and  workmanship.  The  convent  garden  is  bounded  ou  the  north  by  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  semicircular  in  form,  and  the  oidy  one  of  the  kind  belonging 
the  epoch  of  the  Incas  that  we  have  discovered.     The  position  of  this  wall  corre- 
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sponds  to  the  place  where  the  colossal  image  of  Inti-Clmri,  placed  on  an  altar  of  black 
porphyry,  was  exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful.  Real  flowers  and  vc^^etables 
now  grow  in  the  garden  once  phmted  with  flowers  and  grassses  of  gold,  if  one  may  credit 
the  marvellous  descriptions  given  by  the  historiographers  of  tlie  Conquest.  Thai 
garden,  or  i*ather  that  golden  inclosure  (ccoricancha),  though  deprived  of  its  treasures, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  quarter. 

The  convent  of  San   Fiuncisco,  founded  in  1535,  in  the  quarter  of  Toccocachi, 
a  dependency  of  the  parish  of  San  Cristoval,  was  transfen^ed  in  1538  into  the  quarter  of 


A.  Taniple  of  the  Sno.  now  the 

church  and  convent  of  Santo 
Domingo, 

B.  R  B.  B.  Quadrangiitar  cloUter. 

C.  C.  C  Outer  court  of  tl»e  temple, 

with  its  side  walU. 

D.  D.  D.  D.D.  Founuic  &nd  lavera 

for  purtticatiuu. 

E.  £.  K.  E.  Ancient  iitreela  leading 

from  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple  to  the  Great  Squnre 
of  Cuzco,  t)ow  the  itreeta  of 
St.  Augimtiu,  the  Priwn,  the 
LuwLT  Brook,  and  the  Curuer 
{Rvcoin). 

F.  Caoricaneha,  or  golden  garden 

of  the  Incaa,  now  the  rebid- 
ence  aud  kitchon-gardco  of 
the  canon  Justo  Apo  Ramo 
de  Saliaaraura. 
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0.  Cltapel  dedicated  to  the  mouD 

n.  CliapeJ  de«]tcat«d  to  Teoiii 
and  the  Milky  Wny— Co^tV 
ctiiucca  y  CataeAiUay. 

1.  Cliapel   dedicated     to   ThoDilt^t 

lUid  Lightning — fUapantne. 

J.  Cliapvl  dedicated  to  the  Rahi- 
how — Ctvycki, 

K.  CouDcU-hall  of  the  ffuiilaeumu, 
ur  grand  pontid^  and  prints 
of  the  Sun. 

L.  L.  L.  I^  li.  U  U  U  L.  L.  L.  L.  U  L 
ApartmeuU  uf  the  prieati  and 
Hervaote  attached  to  the  wur- 
ahip  of  the  8ua. 


ORODKD-PLAH    Or    THB    TEMPLE    Or    THK    BUN.     AS    DETKRUIKBD    OT    TRS    EZIITIKO    BBllAt»»,     TBI    rSIHTBa 

taxTB,  1.SU  TUB  ui-aoBoairT  cBBosicLza  pbbskrvbd  is  tbk  oosvBiiTa  or  ouioo. 


Casana,  nearly  opposite  the  College  of  Sciences.  In  1549  it  was  definitively  established 
at  the  corner  of  the  place  which  it  still  occupies,  and  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. 
In  this  place  every  Saturday,  from  midday  to  six  o'clock,  a  market  is  held  (called  the 
market  of  Baratillo),  where  comioisseurs  in  snch  things,  of  both  sexes,  go  to  buy  old 
clothes,  old  lace,  old  hats,  and  old  shoes. 

Tlie  existing  convent  of  San  Francisco  presents  nothing  exteriorly  to  the  lovers  of 
architectonic  art  but  an  agglomeration  of  square  basements,  surmounted  by  a  square 
tower.  In  the  interior  there  are  courts,  gardens,  and  long  arcades,  the  arches  of  which 
are  supported  by  groups  of  columns,  and  the  walls  decorated  with  great  frescoes,  in 
which  are  portrayed  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  every  possible  position  and  action  of  his 
pious  existence.  Tlie  only  remarkable  tiling  about  these  frescoes  is  their  naive  piety. 
In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  to  composition,  design,  and  colour,  they  are  mere  memo- 
randa, and  give  occasion  to  strange  misunderstandings  and  curious  perversions  of  the 
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artist's  meaning.  Notwithstanding,  in  these  crusted  daubs,  exposed  to  the  external  air, 
and  growing  paler  each  returning  spring,  like  consumptive  girls,  one  is  sensible  of  a  faith 
so  fervent,  and,  in  the  artist  who  painted  them,  an  intention  so  manifest  to  honour  the 
patron  of  the  place,  in  order  to  secnie  his  iutorcessiou  at  the  throne  of  mercy,  tliat  the 
severest  critic,  though  his  heart  may  \ie  steeled  against  emotion,  must  needs  drop  his 

Kn  in  spite  of  himself. 
After  the  monasteries,  let  us  speak  of  the  monks. 
In  Cuzco,  as  in  the  cities  of  the  Littoral,  the  monk  enjoys  the  consideration  of  all 
Classes.  The  high  functionaries  clap  him  on  the  back  in  the  friendliest  manner,  mer- 
chants and  citizens  shake  hands  with  him  heartily,  the  women  smile  on  him  and  trust 
their  consciences  to  his  keeping,  while  the  cliihlren  climb  his  knees,  and  fearlessly  play 
with  the  tassels  of  his  cloak-string.  The  freedom  of  action  which  this  piuus  personage 
enjoys  at  Cuzco  is  unbounded.  We  rarely  tind  liim  in  his  cell,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  with  him  everywhere  else,  and  at  all  hours;  advising  with  one  on  the  most 
serious  matters,  discussing  with  another  the  most  trivial  affairs ;  speaking  to  every  one 
in  the  lauguage  proper  to  him;  moved  by  his  temperament  as  well  as  his  education  to 
make  light  of  the  troubles  of  the  world;  freely  seasoning  his  pleasantries  to  the  taste  of 
his  auditors;  preferring  the  wines  of  France  to  the  water  of  the  country,  and  the  e.xact 
^^ord  to  the  periphrasis;  bearing  with  his  neighbonr.s'  little  defects,  excusing  all  his 
^fceaknesses,  veiling  with  a  mantle  of  charity  the  peccadilloes  of  the  fair  sex,  always 
^^yidy  as  a  citizen  to  blame  in  public  the  act^  of  the  government,  and  as  an  ecclesiastic 
^bo  censure  in  secret  tlie  doings  of  the  bishop- — such  is  the  monk  of  Cnzco. 
^^  Most  of  these  monks  quit  the  convent  after  the  morning  oflice,  aiul  do  not  return 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night.  How  do  they  employ  the  day?  That  is  just  what  no  one 
has  ever  known.  Desirous  of  learning  something  about  this  constant  truant-playing, 
which  seemed  to  me  at  the  least  very  strange,  I  questioned  the  prior  of  a  convent  who 
had  often  been  my  vis-d-ms  at  little  family  dances: 

!h      "Why  do  all  your  monks  leave  the  convent  every  dayl"  I  asked. 
L    "To  seek  their  pasture,"  he  rephed,  laughmg. 
W    And  as  I  insisted  on  knowing  what  kind  of  pastui*e  he  meant,  the  worthy  prior 
added,  with  a  ^vink, 
_       "Are  they  not  men  like  yourself?'* 
I      I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  this  ambiguous  answer. 
P     At  Cuzco  the  monastic  state  does  not  entail  upon  the  novitiate  any  of  those  rough 
trials  of  his  constancy  which  mortify  the  body  and  weary  the  spirit.     It  is  along  roads 
clad  with  soft  herbage,  and  paths  sown  with  flowers,  that  these  novices  reach  the  period 
^bhen  they  must  pronounce  their  vows,  and  seriously  conimeuce  their  vocation.     How 
^often  in  our  walks,  through  town  aod  country,  have  we  not  seen  through  the  half-open 
door  of  a  chicheria  a  merry  swarm  of  these  monigotes  (lay  brothers  of  religious  orders) 
roaring  their  bacchanal  songs,  drinking  their  brimming  glasses,  or  dancing  the  maiciUi 
nd  the  vwza  jitnla  with  all  the  abandonment  of  their  age  I 

The  priors  of  the  convents  of  Cuzco  have  made  it  a  rule  to  tolerate  among  the 
novices  of  their  order  these  honest  pastimes,  of  which  religion,  as  they  profess  it, 
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floes  tiot  ilisapproA'c.  They  pretend  to  know  by  experience  that  liuman  nature  lus 
need  of  a  safety-valvo  to  let  off  its  surplus  steam,  without  which  precantion  the 
macliine  niiglit  be  blown  up.  Tliese  priors  are,  generally  speakinj^,  men  trained  to 
the  battle  of  life,  and  temiiered  like  tine  steel  in  the  furnaee  of  the  passions.  All 
have  been,  or  are  still,  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  evil  one.  If  the  most  part 
succumb  without  showing  figlit,  it  is  because  they  arc  persuaded  beforehand  that  afl 
resistance  on  their  part  would  be  useless,  God,  they  say,  not  haviug  gifted  man 
and  the  demon  with  equal  power. 
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One  of  them,  already  advanced  during  his  lifetime  to  canonization,  who  was  well 
known  to  me,  but  whom  I  will  not  name  for  fear  of  shocking  his  modesty,  has  been 
llie  victim  of  oue  of  those  terrible  passions  wliich  upset  society,  aud  which,  let  us 
charitably  hope,  may  at  last  tend  to  their  greater  perfection  in  righteousness.  That 
passion  had  been  to  the  prior  of  whom  I  speak  the  source  of  a  thonsand  evils,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  occasion  of  the  most  foolish  extravagancies.  After  having  de- 
voured the  sa\ings  of  the  community,  and  hypothecated  the  lands  of  the  convent,  he 
had,  say  his  enemies — which  of  us,  alas!  has  not  enemies? — sold  to  a  goldsmith  of 
the  Calle  del  Plateros  a  statue  of  the  archangel  Michael,  as  large  as  life,  and  of  solid 
silver,  which  for  two  centuries  had  adorned  a  certain  chapel,  where  it  had  been  the 
pride  of  the  community  and  the  admiration  of  the  faithful  The  devout  public 
made  a  stir  about  thi.s  artair,  aud  the  bishop  was  arranging  to  open  an  inquiry,  when 
lot  the  image  which  it  was  said  had  been  sold  and  melted  into  ingots  was  found  one 
fine  morning  in  its  old  niche.  The  prior  was  raised  to  the  skies.  In  vain  his  enemies 
asserted  that  a  collection  made  for  the  purpose  among  the  ladies  bad  enabled  him  to 
buy  the  imago  back  again.  Tlie  common  sense  of  the  public  did  justice  to  that 
calumny,  and  the  prior's  reputation  for  sanctity  was  suddenly  increased  a  hundredfold. 
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If  the  monks  of  Cuzco  have  neither  tlie  softened  manners  nor  the  melHflnous 
^nes  acquired  by  faniiharity  with  the  world,  nor  that  oi*dinary  niceness  of  person 
lich  SL  Augustine  calls  a  virtue,  and  which  their  religious  brethren  of  Arequipa 
irry  to  excess,  they  substitute  for  these  virtues  a  roundness  of  manners,  a  fiankness 
of  lang\iage,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  men  and  things,  which  puts  the  stranger 
who  is  near  them  at  his  ease.  Among  the  monks  of  Arequipa  the  fonn  is  more  than 
the  substance;  among  those  of  Cuzco  the  substance  predominates  over  the  form. 

The  ])arallel  we  have  dniwn  between  the  convents  of  men  in  the  two  cities  may 
be  extended,  with  some  mollifications,  to  their  communities  of  women.  Less  bounti- 
fully gifted  by  uatme  and  education  than  (lie  nims  of  Arequipa,  those  of  Cuzco  have 
none  of  those  pleasant  links  with  the  outside  world  which  the  former  have  established 
by  means  of  little  i)resents  and  sweets.  Like  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  to  whom  they 
are  related  by  family  ties,  the  nuns  of  Cuzco  live  chastely  within  the  shadow  of  their 
cold  walls,  and  though,  following  the  example  of  their  sistei"s  beyond  the  Cordillera, 
they  sometimes  make  for  sale  creams,  fritters,  and  other  dainties,  they  never  invite, 
as  the  nuns  of  Arequipa  do,  their  neighboiirs  and  fi'iends  to  come  and  partalte  of  such 
things  with  them. 

These  moral  and  physical  diiferences  between  the  communities  of  Cuzco  and  Are- 
quipa seem  to  be  resolvable  into  questions  of  altitude,  of  climate,  and  of  race.  Are- 
quipa, situated  in  a  pleasant  green  valley,  enjoys  a  mild  temperature,  and  au  almost 
always  serene  sky.  Its  proximity  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  its  daily  relations 
with  strangers  during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  have  caused  a  mixture  of  races, 
and  substituted  for  the  pure  Indian  blood,  in  the  ^lUe  of  its  itopuUition,  much  of 
Spanish,  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian  origin.  Cuzco,  owing  to  its  geogra- 
phical situation,  has  enjoyed  none  of  these  advantages.  Situated  300  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  12,558  feet  above  its  level,  surrounded  with  barren  mountains,  saddened  by 
a  cold  cUmate  and  a  clouded  sky,  its  population  has  only  had  passing  relations  with 
the  civilized  world,  and  has  preserved  almost  intact  its  primitive  manners,  as  well  as 
its  peculiar  idiom  and  the  colour  of  its  skin. 

We  would  willingly  have  developed  at  greater  length  this  comparison  between  Are- 
quipa and  Cuzco,  but  oui-  minutes  are  counted,  and  the  reader  must  undertake  that  task 
for  himself.  We  will  only  add,  that  from  the  geographical  and  climatological  diil'erences 
:tween  the  two  cities  there  results  a  sentiment  of  mutually  liostile  sharpness  in  their 
"populations.  The  citizens,  small  and  great,  of  the  Littoral  provinces,  like  the  religious 
bodies,  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sierra  ludios  piojosos  (lousy  Indians);  while  the  latter 
on  their  side  stigmatize  the  coast  inhabitants  as  Yuracuy  (white  rabbits)  and  Masamch 
yro8  (lickers  of  cream). 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  seclusion  of  the  nuns  of  Cuzco,  and  their  superiority  to 
le  opinion  of  the  world,  calumny  has  not  scinipled  to  whisper  the  accusations  which 
seem  so  natural  to  the  carnal  mind,  and  to  tarnish  with  its  unclean  breath  these 
mirrors  of  purity.      The  nuns  of  St.  Catherine  have  been  the  especial  butt  of  the 

>ws  of  the  wickeil.  It  is  curious  that  the  site  of  their  convent  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  AccUhu/tri  or  House  of  the  Virgins  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
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H^lios-Churi.  They  are  now  subjected,  however,  to  the  severity  of  the  laws  made  by 
Sinchiroca  in  the  twelfth  century.  Christiauity  has  much  softened  the  lot  of  these 
vestals.  Instead  of  being  put  to  death,  the  nun  who  has  forgotten  her  vows — ^and  some 
instances  of  the  kind  are  on  record — is  simply  but  severely  whipped  by  two  of  her 
companions,  and  deprived  of  her  chocolato  for  breakfast  during  a  year.  As  for  her 
accomplice,  ho  may  be  censured  by  pubHc  opinion,  but  the  law  does  not  reach  him. 

The  earthquake  of  1650,  one  of  the  most  violent  on  record — like  that  of  1590,  which 
was  felt  at  Cuzco,  where  it  overthrew  lOU  houses — destroyed  a  portion  of  the  convent 
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of  St.  Catherine,  built  in  1599.  Dispossessed  of  their  abode,  the  nuns  found  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  a  chevalier  situated  in  the  Calle  del  Cui(;hipnncu.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  1651,  after  vespers,  the  first  stone  of  the  present  monasteiy  was  solemnly 
laid.  The  Bishop  of  Cu7C0,  surrounded  by  the  clergy,  the  religious  communities,  and 
a  vast  number  of  the  popiilation,  deposited  under  this  stone  some  pieces  of  golden  coin 
stamped  with  the  effigy  of  Philip  IV.,  a  ring,  and  a  tooth-pick.  The  money,  it  is 
naively  stated,  in  a  long  inscription  engraved  upon  a  leaden  plate  which  was  placed 
under  the  stone  along  with  the  objects,  was  meant  to  typify  the  sph-itual  riches  which 
the  snnl  accjuires  by  prayer  and  by  renouncing  the  pleasures  of  the  world;  the  ring 
betokened  the  mystic  espousal  of  the  virgins  to  their  heavenly  Bridegroom;  the  tooth- 
pick alone  was  apparently  meaningless.  We  have  vainly  tried  to  fathom  this  litth- 
mystery.  Was  this  tooth-pick  an  advertisement  of  some  kind?  Was  it  a  symboW 
If  a  symbol,  did  it  refer  to  the  soul  or  the  body?  What  was  its  signification?  Was 
it  a  token  of  cleanliness?  Here  is  a  line  opportunity  for  those  who  are  fond  of  rebuses 
and  charades  to  find  the  solution  of  a  puzzling  enigma. 

Thp  nunneries  of  Cmjco  have  nothing  to  say  to  questions  of  art.     Those  of  St, 
Catherine  and  Santa  Clara  are  plain  square  edifices,  dating  back  to  1651  and  1558. 
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As  to  the  b^guinageSy  of  still  Inimbler  pretensions,  they  all  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  begtunes  of  various  orders  who  reside  in  them  foi-ni  a  distinct 
type  among  the  population  of  the  city.  Clothed  in  black,  white,  blue,  or  gray,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  a  leathern  belt  round  their  waists,  from 
hicl»  is  suspended  a  string  of  beads,  a  crucifix,  and  a  number  of  medals  and  death's- 
eads,  which  make  a  melancholy  rattling  as  they  walk,  these  beguines — old,  brown, 
bony,  and  sullen  for  the  most  part — are  intermediary  between  the  world  and  the 
cloister.  As  they  have  the  privilege  of  going  out  at  all  hours,  and  nre  received  every- 
where, they  circulate,  in  private  houses  and  monasteries  alike,  all  the  small  talk  and 
scandal  they  can  collect  in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations:  some  of  them,  Uke  the 
Spanish  duenua  of  the  olden  time,  serve  as  letter-carriers  and  links  of  communication 
between  unhappy  and  persecuted  lovers;  others  make  a  secret  trade  of  love,  and  offer 
to  sell  at  a  high  price  that  which  is  elsewhere  given  away. 

If  from  the  architectiire  of  the  churches  and  convents  of  Cuzco  we  pass  to  that  of 
its  houses,  we  shall  observe  that  the  majority  of  them  have  for  their  basements  old 
walls  of  the  time  of  the  Incaa,  the  more  easy  to  recognize,  as  they  are  never  coloured  or 
whitewashed,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  house  is  always  daubed  over  with  lime  or  some  gay- 
coloured  wash.     This  speciality  dates  from  the  time  of  Pizurro,  who,  to  economize  time 
and  workmanship,  contented  hinuself  with  discrowning  the  old  edifices,  and  erecting  new 
stories  upon  the  old  basements.     Thanks  to  this  circumstance — a  happy  one  for  archse- 
ologiats — the  city  is  only  transformed,  as  it  were,  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  upper 
half  beiug  catholic  and  modern,  the  lower  heathen  and  antique. 
^^      The  style  of  these  dwellings  is,  mth  some  slight  differences,  that  of  all  the  houses 
r    built  in  America  by  Spanish  constructors  and  tlie  masons  of  their  school     It  is  mono- 
tonous, heavy,  and  freezingly  cold.     The  enormous  square  mass  which  forms  the  build- 
I     iug  has  a  door  like  a  tomb,  studded  with  naiLs.     This  door  opens  into  a  court  paved  like 
a  street;  a  staircase  in  one  of  the  walls  leads  to  the  first  story,  which  has  an  internal 

Rallery  of  wood  or  stone.     From  this  gallery  open  the  sleeping  and  reception  chambers, 
le  folding-doors  of  which,  in  place  of  any  kind  of  glass,  have  only  a  grated  judas,  or 
little  sliding  shutter  {chatlUre).     Au  exterior  balcony,  shaped  like  a  long  wooden 
Dx,  is  supported  by  projecting  timbers,  and  is  apparently  quite  closed,  but  lozenge  or 
neart  shaped  openings  enable  the  inmates  to  see  what  is  going  ou  in  the  streets  without 
being  seen. 
^K      Some  decorate  the  sides  of  the  entrance  court  with  granite  vases  called  mazetas, 
^^i  which  a  vivacious   thlaspi.  me,  or  yuerha  buena  (Mentha  vin'dis — spear- mint)  may 
be  languishing  out  its  days;  others  have  a  garden  peopled  with  green  myrtles  like  those 
of  ancient  Idalia  mentioned  by  Voltaire  in  his  Ilenriade.    These  unhappy  shnibs  are 
tortured  by  the  local  gardeners  into  the  shape  of  men  and  animals,  of  ramrods  and 
distaffs,  butterflies  and  cauliflowers.     A  few  clumps  of  dahlias,  asters,  gilliflowers,  and 
d  and  white  carnations,  make  agreeable  breaks  in  these  fantastic  masses  of  verdure. 
The  furniture  of  the  houses,  as  in  those  of  Arequipa,  is  of  two  kinds  and  two  epochs, 
amilies  faitliful  to  ancient  tradition  have  preserved  articles  of  Spanish  manufacture 
made  and  carved  out  of  the  solid  wood,  painted  in  bright  colours,  which  are  heightened 
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in  effect  by  iillets  of  burnished  gold  and  a  pattern  of  roses  or  tulipi^.  Tbo  houses  wbicli 
sacrifice  to  modern  taste  and  pique  themselves  on  elegance  are  furnished  in  the  Graeco- 
Parisian  style  of  1804.  Both  classes  of  dwellings  have  their  windows  protected  with  iron 
bars,  and  seldom  liave  any  curtains.  Instead  of  a  floor  the  ground  has  a  coatiiifr  of 
argamaza,  a  kind  of  cement,  and  is  tliickly  carpeted  as  a  protection  against  the  cold. 
A  gray-coloured  paper  or  a  painting  in  impasto  decorates  the  walls  of  the  aristo- 
cratic drawing-rooms.  Upon  the  tables  or  consoles,  over  whicli  are  octagonal  mirrors 
in  steel  frames,  are  displayed  specimeus  of  Peruvian  bric-a-brac,  consisting  of  statuettes 
of  Incas  and  Coyas  (empresses)  found  at  Huamanga,  and  vases  of  painted  earthenware, 
more  or  less  cracked,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  Oil-paintings  by  artists  of 
Cuzco  and  Quito  once  adorned  the  saloons  of  the  old  aristocracy,  but  political  revolu- 
tions have  disfigured,  burned,  or  sold  these  often  reniarkfible  canvases.    Deprived  of  the 
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gallery  of  pictures  which  had  been  their  pride,  some  noble  families  of  the  city,  among 
whom  a  taste  for  art  is  hereditary,  have  tried  to  provide  a  substitute  for  them  by 
painting  the  wall  of  their  staircase  either  with  the  colours  and  designs  of  their  heraldic 
honours,  or  with  their  genealogical  tree,  represented  as  a  vine  with  tortuous  branches. 
This  emblematic  peerage,  at  the  top  of  which  is  found  Francisco  Pizarro,  extends  from 
the  ground-floor  to  tlie  first  story,  spreading  along  the  walls  its  garlands  of  green  vine- 
leaves,  from  which  hang  like  wall-grapes  the  heads  of  bearded  Spaniards  and  native 
women.  One  of  these  staircases,  that  of  the  late  Countess  Roza  de  Sanz  y  Tra^nabos 
— a  woman  as  remarkable  for  her  small  stature  and  beauty  as  for  her  exploits  in  the 
wars  of  independence— has  been  for  a  long  time  the  admiration  of  strangers. 

The  families  of  the  doubtful  nobility,  or  those  which  can  only  boast  of  a  si 
number  "of  ancestors,  being  incapable  of  pretending  to  the  honours  of  the  emblematic 
vine,  console  themselves  with  the  possession  of  a  piano  of  EngUsh  or  Chilian  manu- 
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it  may  be  all  askew  autl  without  strings,  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  nobility,  and  keeps 
with  it  the  crowu  of  the  causeway, 

Notwithstainling  the  aliuost  constant  lowiiess  of  the  temperature  of  Cuzco,  and  the 
storms  of  rain,  hail,  aiul  snow  which  succeed  each  other  so  frequently,  that  the  neigh- 
houriug  cities  say  of  that  capital:  Lhtem  IS  vieses  en  nn  ano — it  rains  thirteen  months  in 
the  year — tlie  use  of  chiumeys,  stoves,  or  bnuiei*s  is  unknown.  The  ladies  wrap  them- 
selves up  as  well  as  possible  in  their  shawls  or  mantles,  and  the  gentlemen  in  their  great 
cloaks.     As  for  the  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  they  wear  woollen  shirts  and  coats 
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or  habits,  to  which  the  men  add  the  llacoUu,  and  the  women  the  UkclUi — lai-ge  and 
small  sized  woollen  mantles.  To  warm  them  more  cftectively,  and  set  their  blood  in 
more  rapid  motion,  gi-eat  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  have,  besides  the  wines  and  liquors 
of  Europe,  the  local  chiclia  and  rum  from  the  liot  valleys.  Aided  by  these  various 
drinks,  the  consumption  of  which  never  ceases,  they  bear  with  but  little  inconvenicncfi 
the  minimum  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Under  this  inclement  and  almost  always  clouded  sky  it  is  conceivable  that  clean- 
liness of  body  is  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  indigenes,  and  that  their  aversion  to  water 
approaches  the  character  of  hydrophobia.  People  who  mix  in  society,  it  is  true,  perform 
some  little  ablutions  once  a  week;  but  Indians  go  from  the  cradle  to  the  gj*ave  without 
having  felt  for  one  moment  the  need  of  washing  their  face  and  hands.  Generally  they 
take  theu*  rest  without  undressing,  and  in  fact  never  renew  their  clothes  until  those 
they  have  on  are  reduced  to  rags.  A  native  woman  puts  on  a  new  petticoat  over  her  old 
ragged  one,  and  as  she  habitually  wears  three  or  four,  it  is  credible  that  the  fii-st  is  at 
least  eight  or  ten  years  old.  This  fact  sufiBciently  accounts  for  the  parasites  M'hich  infest 
them,  and  for  that  sickly  odour  which  so  unpleasantly  counterbalances,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  artist,  the  picturesque  side  of  their  nature 
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From  October  to  January  tlio  severity  of  the  climate  softens  a  little ;  a  blue  sky  snc- 
sds  to  the  monotonous  gray,  and  some  rays  of  sunlight  struggle  to  the  ground,  which 
leaps  for  joy.  The  population  hails  with  transport  the  advent  of  the  luminary  they 
i  once  adored.  Society  hastens  to  profit  by  the  short  summer.  Processions  are  organ- 
ized, and  little  journeys  undertaken.  Families  flock  to  the  valleys  of  Yucay  and  Uru- 
bamba  to  eat  the  strawberry  and  peach  {unuela)^  both  accompanied  by  the  always 
indispensable  liquor  and  the  pleasant  sounds  of  the  flute  and  guitar.  Others  are  .satis- 
fied with  a  daily  trip  to  lluancaro,  a  hamlet  just  outside  the  city,  where  there  is  a  large 
bath,  constructed  of  stoue,  in  two  divisions,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  pure  cold  water. 
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There,  from  noon  to  four  o'clock,  and  for  a  small  payment,  both  sexes,  separated  by  a 
partition,  disport  thcmaelvefi  at  pleasure,  and,  their  teeth  (rhattoriiig  with  cold,  taste  the 
ilflights  of  a  bath  which  are  interdicted  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

We  are  now  appruachiiig  an  essentially  tlelicate  point  in  our  review  of  modern  Ouzlo 
—the  monogniph  of  those  who  everywhere  constitute  the  ornaments  of  society.  May 
■we  not  fail  to  satisfy  at  once  the  curiosity  ol  the  reader,  ami  the  amour  propre  of  a  sex 
to  which,  as  L/Cgouv^  says,  we  owe  our  mother!  We  are  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise ;  it  is  like  undertaking  to  navigate  between  two  rocks,  with  the  risk,  in 
avoiding  Charybdis,  of  running  upon  Scylla.  While  satisfying  the  one,  wo  may  offend 
the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  purity  of  our  motives,  and  the  uprightness  of  our  inten- 
tions, will  justify  us  in  our  own  eyes  if,  by  chance,  we  founder  before  reaching  the 
shore.     This  premised,  we  hoist  sail  and  dai-c  the  voyage. 

The  women  of  Cuzco  have  generally  brown  skins,  are  of  middle  height,  and  some- 
what full  of  figure.  Witli  them  the  Indian  tjqjc  of  physique  still  predominates  over  the 
•Spanish,  as  the  qualities  and  defects  of  the  indigenous  race  crop  out  from  under  the 
varnish  of  education  which  covers  them.  Nevertheless,  to  remind  a  woman  of  Cuzco 
of  her  incontestable  origin  would  be  to  do  her  a  mortal  injury.     The  ambition  of  all 
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is  to  prove  that  they  are  Andalusian  from  head  to  foot,  and,  if  intimate  enough,  they 
will  show  tlieir  shoe  as  an  indisputable  proof  of  their  descent.  The  tiny  shoe  may,  in 
fact,  remind  one  of  the  pretty  Andalusian  foot,  and  might  serve  for  the  slipper  of  liho- 
dope  or  Cinderella;  but  as  for  birth,  a  shoe,  however  pretty  it  may  be,  proves  very  little. 
More  than  one  shepherdess  has  had  the  foot  of  a  dwarf,  and  many  a  queen  the  foot  of 
a  king.  It  is  only  women  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  however,  who  fly 
to  this  argument  of  the  shoe.  Illusions  vanish  as  women  get  older  and  misa  the  homage 
of  our  ruder  sex ;  thus  the  older  women  of  Cuzco  do  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  their 
origin  in  a  very  loud  voice  when  occasion  offers:  ^*Somos  Indian,  para  que  negarlo'^— 
\Vc  are  Indians,  wliat  is  the  use  of  denying  it  ?"  they  say,  laughing.  An  avowal  of  this 
kind  from  the  lips  of  these  venerable  ladies  has  always  appeared  to  us,  besides  being 
a  homage  rendered  to  holy  truth,  as  a  plu-prick  meant  for  the  younger  women,  am 
a  fashion,  peculiarly  feminine,  of  protesting  against  the  isolation  to  which  their  wrinkles- 
and  their  gray  hairs  have  consigned  them. 

These  little  weaknesses,  common  to  the  fair  sex  in  all  ages  and  countries,  are  amply 
compensated  among  the  Cusquefias,  old  aud  young,  by  many  sweet  and  amiable  quali- 
ties, attentions,  and  gracious  condescensions,  which  lend  a  charm  to  any  intercourse  with 
them.  Their  monotonous  life,  bairen  of  incidents,  their  distance  from  civilized  ixtints, 
a  ceilaiu  dillicully  wliich  they  tind  in  speaking  Spanish — as  the  women  of  Arequipa  say| 
of  them,  they  bmigle  (ckapurean) — all  these  causes  combine  to  impart  to  their  maimers 
[  know  not  what  ingenuous  timidity  and  modest  gaitckerie,  which  is  quite  charming  iu 
itself,  and  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  among  the  women  of  the  coast-towns.  That 
timidity  before  strangers  whom  they  sec  for  the  first  time — a  timidity  which  becomesi 
fear  among  the  lower  class — seems  to  be  the  result  of  that  unfriendly  relationship  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  Indians  and  the  conquerors,  though  it  has  been  weakened 
among  the  higher  classes  by  reason  of  their  alliances  with  the  Spaniartls. 

Apart  from  the  weekly  visits  of  intimate  friends,  the  women  of  Cuzco  hardly  go  from 
home  at  all,  where  some  octuqiy  themselves  with  needlework,  others  witli  the  prepara- 
tion of  sherbets  imd  sweetmeats,  mixing  with  their  various  labours  any  amount  of  harm-, 
less  gossip,  for  which  the  text  is  supphed  by  their  cMmus,  cauiei-vstes,  or  chambermaids,  ^ 
who  collect  their  information  out  of  doors.  To  assemble  any  number  of  the  fair  sex 
nothing  less  will  sullice  than  a  grand  f&te,  an  official  ball  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  solemn 
entry  of  a  bishop,  the  installation  of  a  new  prc^fet,  or  the  nomination  of  a  president, 
l^xcei>t  on  these  rare  occasions,  the  women  voluntarily  seclude  themselves,  and  keep 
their  doors  shut.  It  is  only  the  stranger  who  commands  the  watchword,  and  can  visit 
them  freely  at  any  lutur  of  the  day.  But  the  stranger  enjoys  so  many  privileges  among 
the  fair  sex  of  iVruI  Ho  is  that  rara  aria  of  wliich  Juvenal  speaks,  to  whom  every 
young  lady  prcsriils  some  little  delicacy  upon  a  trap,  of  which  she  persuades  him  to  eat 
witli  sweet  words,  in  the  hope  of  snaring  him  and  shutting  him  up  in  a  caga 

Along  with  their  natural  tiiniility  and  grace,  the  women  of  Cuzco  have  preserved  the 
fild  national  costume  of  the  lime  of  the  viceroys,  still  used  at  Lima,  where  it  sei*ves  to 
cover  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  the  sex  rather  than  the  woman  herself:  but  this  cos 
tiimo,  which  is  gradually  disappearing  from  the  capital  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  delight  of  j 
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the  unlmppy  husbands  whose  torment  it  has  been  for  these  two  centuries,  is  far  from 
beinj^  worn  by  the  women  of  Cuzco  in  the  no-/f/,thion  and  desinroUura  of  the  fair  Lima- 
nians.  Its  picturesque  character  iu  the  City  of  the  Kings  degenerates  to  the  grotesque 
in  the  City  of  the  Ineas.  A  woman  of  Cuzco,  muffled  up  in  that  folded  tonnelet,  short- 
ened and  fringed,  called  a  satfa  angosta  or  a  jtolkra  apvesilUida,  resembles  somewhat, 
^n  behind,  a  hugo  scambfeus,  to  which,  however,  some  one  has  added  antennae. 
This  garment,  worn  by  ttie  majority  of  the  women  of  Cuzco^ — from  those  of  the  mer- 
fcantile  class  to  the  comfoi-tablu  artisans'  wives — is  repudiated  by  the  women  of  the  aris- 
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tocracy,  who  dress  themselves  iX  la  /runrfthe,  but  with  modifications  and  additions  in 
the  taste  of  the  country.     There  still  flourish  in  all  their  past  splendour  the  tunics  il  la 

^  yrecque,  the  robes  ri  la  V'tertje  and  d  Ut  S^iphfue,  the  spencers  and  the  scarfs  as  they  were 
worn  by  the  fair  Parisians  iu  1820,  The  long  drooping  feathera  which  made  a  woman's 
head-dress  ajipeai*  like  that  of  a  herald -at-arms,  and  the  tall  indented  combs  d  la  giraffe, 

[which  remind  one  of  the  tower-crowned  Cybele,  are  also  perpetuated  with  touching 

'fidelity.  This  respect  for  sumptuary  trailitions,  which  is  common  to  the  women  of  Cuzco, 
and  which  for  pretenders  to  their  hand  should  be  of  good  augury,  as  evincing  their 
singular  constancy,  is,  however,  destroyed  or  weakened  by  two  strange  customs.  The 
first,  in  honour  with  the  women  of  the  btmrgeoisie,  is  that  of  washing  their  hair  willi 
stagnant  urine,  and  greasing  it  with  mutton  fat  in  place  of  pomade.'  The  second  of  the 
customs  referred  to  consists  in  covering  their  faces  with  those  ointments  and  cosmetic 

[plasters  which  were  once  used  by  the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  and  which  q^ueen  Jezebel 


*The  ammouia  coiitaiued  in  Um  liquid  pi-eveiita,  m  ttay  theme  that  um  it,  the  oonti-action  and  drying  up  of  the  root- 
'Ijulbs  of  the  bair,  autl  cousequeiitly  the  fnlliug  otr  uf  the  hair.      Whether  true  or  DOt,  it  ii  remarkable  that  b<&lcltietia  in 
unknown  among  theu  abortgiiioiii  ou  tlie  cunliiiry,  tbejr  have  luxuriant  Iiair  which  tL«y  preM«rve  perfectly  black  tu  ttt)- 
ivnuoed  &^ 
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As  my  readers,  and  above  all  my  lady  readers,  may  be  surprised  to  see  mo  so  well 

ip  iu  these  little  secrets  of  the  toilet,  which  they  hardly  acknowledge  even  to  themselves, 

and  take  great  pains  to  conceal  from  others,  1  mnst  confess,  thonpfh  neither  a  perfumer, 

tnor  even  a  manufacturer  of  Macassar  oil  and  pdie  d'amandes,  that  I  have  sometimes,  in 

amiable  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  left  graver  studies,  to  prepare  with  my 

own  hands,  with  such  materials  as  flake-white,  ochre,  carmine,  and  some  kind  of  essence, 

i  a  pomade,  the  fresh  colour  of  which  might  rival  that  of  the  nymphs  of  Rubens.    With 

what  bouquets  of  flowers,  what  sweet  words  and  sweet  smiles,  to  say  nothing  of  boxes 

of  sweetmeats,  have  I  not  been  repaid  for  this  little  condescension!    On  the  other  hand, 

what  angry  explosions  have  I  not  provoked,  what  abuse  have  I  not  i-eceived  from  the 
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f woman  to  whom  I  have,  par  ordre,  refused  a  similar  kindness,  in  order  that  she  might 
not  compete  with  a  rival,  and  have  the  chance  of  surpassing  her  in  loveliness  I  Sweet 
memories — winged  sylphs  who  have  fluttered  for  a  moment  over  this  vii-gin  page,  urging 

liny  pen  till  it  bends  and  sputters,  notwithstanding  the  hardness  of  its  metallic  nib — away 
with  you!  vanish,  never  to  return!     Graver  subjects  claim  our  attention.     After  this 

t  sweet  soup^on  of  homage  to  the  weaker  sex,  we  have  to  speak  of  the  fathers  and  hus- 

[ bands,  brothers  and  cousins,  who  constitute  the  stronger. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Cusqueflos  are  graceful  and  retiring,  like  the  women  of  the 
country,  but  we  can  assure  the  reader  they  are  touchy  and  mistrustful.  In  the  measure 
that  the  one,  when  the  ice  is  once  broken,  show  themselves  sympathetic  with  the 
stranger,  the  other  manifest  their  repugnance  to  encourage  similar  relations  with  him. 
That  repugnance  has  a  little  the  character  of  moroseness,  and  very  much  of  pride  in  their 
own  attainments.  The  physical  and  moral  superiority  of  the  European  offends  their 
vanity,  and  when  it  happens  that  they  are  compelled  to  recognize  it  in  pubUc,  it  is  with 

\tL  reserve  which  betrays  at  once  how  much  it  costs  them  to  do  so. 
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Wantinf?  the  exturior  advanta|;es  which  distintjuish  the  men  of  Arequipa,  the  Cus- 
quefios  endeavour  to  coinpenaate  the  nifjgarfUiness  of  nature  hy  the  advantages  of  in- 
struction. They  are  all  ardent  students  of  tlicoh^try.  philosopliy,  comraon-Iaw,  statute- 
law,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  codes.  The  natural  sciences,  Hvin^j  and  dead  lan- 
fjuages,  the  belles-lettres,  and  other  esthetic  studies,  they  regard  as  unworthy  of  a  manly 
education,  and  banish  them  from  the  |>rosramme  of  their  studies,  as  the  divine  Plato 
banished  from  his  republic  the  makers  of  sonnets  and  tlithynimbs.  Tlie  eRet't  of  the 
serious  eriucatiou  they  receive  is  to  incTi^isc  the  imposing  j,n*avity  of  their  carriage 
A  learned  Cusqueiio,  wmjiped  in  his  cloak,  walks  tlie  street  witli  the  majesty  of  a  doire 
going  to  wed  t^ie  Adriatic.  The  subtle  definitions  with  which  he  has  stuffed  his  brain 
enable  hUii  to  choose  bis  career  either  in  the  magistracy  or  at  tlie  bar.     Sometimes  In* 
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devotes  himself  to  instruction,  ijut  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare.  Generally  he  ])refers 
the  ro.strum  to  the  professorial  chair.  He  knows  that  the  advocate  has  the  world  at  his 
foot  In  Peru  we  have  seen  nien  wlio  rival  Cicero  at  the  bar  transformed  at  once  into 
generals  of  brigade,  and,  jjassing  on  to  the  rank  of  fioM-uuirshal,  seat  themselves  at  last 
on  the  president's  throne.  Such  examples  of  .success  account  for  the  prodigious  number 
of  barristers  found  in  the  old  capital.  It  is  ti-ue  most  of  them  die  without  pleading 
a  cause,  the  reason  being  that  causes  are  as  rare  at  Cuzco  as  the  appearance  of  comets. 
These  Itarristers,  however,  console  themselvos  by  strumming  the  guitar,  stringing  quat- 
rains, and  agitating  against  the  government,  or  perhaps  in  gi'owing  a  few  potatoes  or 
maize  and  lucerne  iu  some  kind  of  chann''/. 

The  scientific  establishments  of  Cuzco  enjoy  a  well -deserved  reputation  in  every  part 
of  the  Sierra  comprised  between  the  1 5th  and  iHth  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  university, 
A  bbas  Heati  A  ntonii,  founded  in  1 592,  has  a  chancellor,  a  rector,  a  vice-rector,  a  director  of 
the  studies,  a  secretary,  three  professors,  a  treasurer,  two  mace-bearers,  and  a  pongo,  who 
fills  the  office  of  porter.    The  subjects  taught  are  theology,  canon  law,  and  a  little  logic. 
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The  College  of  Sciences  ami  Arts,  fouiifjed  or  rather  reconstituted  in  18tiii  by  Koliviir, 
Ijore  in  the  eighteenth  century  tlie  name  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  ^v]licll  succeedetl  to 
that  of  the  College  of  the  Sun.  Simon  Bolivar  wished  to  make  it  a  iocus  of  light  not 
unworthy  of  the  luuiiuary  under  whose  patronage  it  had  been  placed.    But  the  suiallness 
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of  the  revenues  devoted  to  the  support  of  this  college  did  not  permit  the  liberator  to 
realize  his  vast  designs.  Nevertheless,  the  programme  of  the  studies  is  sufficiently  liberal 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  paterfamilias  of  Cuzco.  Roligioii,  the  Castillian  and  Latin 
tongues,  philosophy  and  orthology,  are  all  taught;  and,  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  the 
scholars  receive  parenthetical  lessons  iu  politeness  and  courtesy. 

An  institution  for  young  girls,  which  bears  the  name  of  Las  Educandas  del  Cuzco^  ia 
renowned  for  fifty  miles  round.  Ever)'  year  the  pupils  sustain  before  an  enthusiastic 
public  and  delighted  parents  brilliant  examinations  on  the  catechism,  arithmetic,  and 
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middle  of  tlie  fifLecMith  century,  was  not  introJucetl  inl 
viceroy  La  Soma  tlmt  the  City  of  the  Sun  is  indeltre<l 
Lima  by  the  arrival  of  the  patriot  trodf^o,  La  8erii;i 
a  flying  press,  by  the  aid  of  wliich  he  eircidatcd  nn 
proclamations  and  manifestoes.     When  the  roy-ili 
tat«ly  from  Ctizco,  leaving  buliind  him  his  press.  ■ 
selves  by  right  of  conquest.     From  1824  to  ' ' 
printed,  one  after  another,  six  octavo  joui  i 
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the  zapaUo,  from  the  verb  zapatear  (to  strike  with  the  shoe),  is  the  final  round  of  the 
ball,  the  grand  closing  *'flare-up."  All  the  dancers  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
scorning  to  break  off  till,  from  fatigue  and  breathlessness,  their  knees  give  way  under 
them.  This  local  dance  is  reproduced  in  the  following  notation.  Out  of  the  five  or 
six  movements  of  the  zapateo  which  are  ringing  in  our  ears  while  we  write,  we  have 
seized  upon  this,  as  we  would  on  a  troublesome  fly  to  get  rid  of  its  buzzing. 

Pre^titaitao. 
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To  these  amusements  of  the  family  are  allied  other  pleasures  of  a  temperate  kind,  in 
which  music  and  a  little  brandy  make  all  the  cost     A  dozen  or  fifteen  persons  meet  in 
an  upper  room.     A  man  or  woman  distinguished  in  the  company  for  a  clear  ringing 
voice  and  for  skill  in  lengthcnitig  out  the  notes,  sits  on  a  sofa,  the  place  of  honour, 
and  receives  from  the  hands  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  a  guitar,  decorated  with 
cockade  of  blue  or  pink  ribbon,  like  the  shank  of  a  dressed  ham  trimmed  with  a  bi( 
of  curled  paper.     While  the  mu-tiician  is  tuning  the  guitar,  and  practising  all  the  lilth 
fopperies  which  are  the  usual  prelude  to  a  musical  viorceau,  the  auditors  are  settlii 
themselves  down,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  slightest  gesture  of  the  singer,  or  the  leai? 
note  or  word  of  the  yaravi,  which  is  tJie  gi'eat  air,  T  may  say  the  only  one,  honourct 
at  these  musical  r(5union.s.     The  first  note  and  the  first  syllable  escapes  at  last  from  lh< 
throat  of  the  performer;  a  profound  and  admiring  silence — Milton  would  have  called  il 
a  ravished  silence — hushes  the  company.     One  might  suppose  the  angel  of  melody  ha< 
descended  amongst  them,  and  had  inspired  them  with  a  feeling  of  rapt  enthusiasm.1 
Theii*  necks  are  stretched,  and  their  eyes  expanded.     Every  ear,  every  mouth  is  open, 
as  they  seem  to  devoxir  the  singer  with  hungry  looks,  and  to  hang  upon  his  lijis  in  a. 
blessed  rapture.     Excited  by  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  the  singer  gives  full  swing 
to  his  powers;  the  timbre  is  more  and  more  intensified;   the  burden  of  the  air  is 
indefinitely  prolonged,  until,  in  a  climacteric  spasm  of  melody,  he  throws  his  head  back 
and  only  the  whites  of  his  eyes  are  seen.     This  innocent  artifice  of  the  performer  and 
immobility  of  po^e  in  the  audience  may  be  sustained  for  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  of  copfas  in  the  t/aravi.    It  is  hai-dly  necessaiy  to  state  that  after  every  couplet 
the  artiste  and  the  guests  alike  refresh  themselves  with  little  glasses  of  eau-de-vie. 

Thinking  that  some  of  my  fair  readers  may  have  a  fancy  for  trying  over,  upon  a 
modem  piano,  one  of  these  ancient  songs,  the  first  conception  of  which  dates  fix)ra  the 

"  Direit«d  of  all  accidental  nolc^  thu  luue  and  that  ou  page  2wJ  appear  lo  be  in  the  toodas  of  Uie  Sd  and  4tJi 
uf  tlie  acalfl  fDorlau  and  Lydiati).    TbeM  modes  are  quiti*  coimnoa  iu  Scottish  music,  and  are  characteristic  of 
old  natioDal  airs.     Tli«  tuoea  are  lien)  given   iu  simftler   form, — the  uules  marked   *  have  probably  \yeva  erroDcoust} 
written  io  the  text 
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Eime  of  the  Inca  L.<)(|ui  Vupanqui,  I  subjoin  a  copta  from  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
ten  or  a  dozen  yaravis  of  which  the  Cusquiniau  repertoire  boasts. 


Tr^-lmt. 


Copqueal  fiii  tir  -  a  -  no     du  -  e-ni>  Uuto  amor     olamores    ta-a-antaa;  tAntaa      ia-ti-ga«    tantM     fa-ti-gHs 
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no  hiui  oou'se-gaidoen    tu      pi»-c)i-a      o-tro   pre-d-e     mio-o    qae  ub   du  ■  ro  gol-pe   ile   lir-a-ui  -  aT 

After  these  pleasures  of  the  dance  and  music  which  the  two  sexes  share  in  common, 
[we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  bacchic  pilgrimage  which  the  women  of  the  lower 
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;la88  make  every  year  to  the  Cemetery,  and  the  rompish  "outing"  or  picnic  of  the  smaller 
[bourgeoisie  to  Sacsahuaman.  This  pilgrimage  takes  place  on  the  "Day  of  the  Dead." 
[Prom  eight  in  the  morning,  the  approaches  to  the  Pantheon  are  obstructed  by  a  crowd 

of  native  women  canying  in  their  arms  jugs  of  chicha.  Ouce  in  tlie  Cemetery  they 
.collect  in  the  common  fosse  the  heads,  thigh-bones,  and  ribs  of  skeletons,  the  wreck  of 
[the  dead,  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  ground,  and  which  they  suppose  to  be 
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)f  Juan  has  left  licr  husband  to  follow,  in  the  character  of  rabona  (vivandiere)  a  soldier 
on  the  march;  how  Pedro's  sow  has  had  a  litter  of  eight  pigs,  one  of  which  has  five  feet; 
how,  in  fine,  Josti  is  gone  into  the  hot  valleys  to  work  at  the  coca-gathering.  They  mix 
this  childish  babble  with  tears,  sobs,  and  draftghts  of  chicha,  taking  care  every  time 
they  drink  to  water  with  the  local  beer  the  bones  of  the  dear  departed  whom  they 
apostrophize,  to  the  end  that  they  may  still  enjoy  in  the  other  world  a  lingering  odour 
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the  sweet  liqnor  of  which  they  emptied  so  many  jugfuls  in  this.  As  this  business 
goes  on  the  whole  day,  it  is  sure  to  happen  by  nightfall  that  the  mourners  are  all 
thoroughly  drunk,  and  return  to  their  homes  tumbling  against  the  walls  and  howling  at 
le  full  stretch  of  Hieir  lunga. 

Tlic  outing  at  Sacflahuamaii,  which  takes  place  on  Whitsunday,  is  an  al-fresco  or^e 

idor  the  shadow  of  Uie  walls  of  the  fortress  buitt  by  tl»e  Incas.      Men  and  women, 

iraished  with  provisions  solid  and  liquid,  climb,  on  foot  or  on  horecback,  the  abrupt 

Jope  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  eminence.     Arrived  on  the  pLatform  which 

)wns  it,  each  party  selects  a  site,  spreads  on  the  grass  their  provisions  and  bottles, 

id  then  fall  to  eating  and  drinking,  singing  and  dancing,  or  collecting  the  charming 

>wer8  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  ScilUv  and  AmaryUidw,  of  the  genera  Crimmi  and 

\incratium,  which  bloom  every  year  in  nature's  greenhouses.     When  the  sun  has  dis- 
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appeared  behind  the  three  crosses  on  the  hill,  the  drunken  mob  takes  the  road  back 
to  the  village,  rolling  aboutj  stumbling,  and  supporting  one  another  as  well  as  thny 
can,  and  all  the  time  accompanied  by  laughter,  and  shouts,  and  songs  sufficient  to 
awake  the  dead.  Jn  the  cathediul  square  the  throng  breaks  up,  and  each  party  accom- 
panies one  of  its  members  to  continue  at  home  tlio  orgie  commenced  in  the  open  air. 
The  spectacle  of  the  annual  jjrocessiuns,  which  are  viewed  by  the  ladies  in  full 
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dress  from  the  height  of  their  balconies,  must  also  be  reckoned  among  the  pleasures 
of  Cuzco.  As  for  public  rejoicings,  they  are  so  rare  that  it  is  hardly  ncc<»spary  to 
mention  them.  The  two  grt^jit  solemnities  which  wo  witnessed  during  our  stay  were 
the  grand  entry  of  a  bishop  surrounded  l>y  a  brilliant  stall'  of  priests  and  monks,  and 
the  nomination  of  a  president,  on  which  latter  occasion  the  citizens  of  Cuzco  went  to 
considerable  expense.  The  programme  of  the  rejoicings  was  spread  over  three  days. 
On  the  first  day  a  mass  was  celebrated  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  and  a  fine  display  of 
fireworks  made  in  the  court  of  the  cathedral  exactly  at  noon.  On  the  second  day  the 
pupils  of  the  College  of  San  Bernardo  performed  a  tragedy  entitled  A  iit4>nJ/  and  CleojHitra, 
The  ladies  of  the  city,  previously  invited  by  notes  printed  on  white  and  pink  satin,  lent 
the  adornment  of  their  presence  to  the  representation.  A  student  of  theology,  whose 
skin  was  dark  enough  for  the  character,  but  who  was  less  appropriately  dressed  in  a 
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white  robe  with  six  flounoes,  his  hair  iu  corkscrews  surmounted  \\ith  a  plume  of  feathers, 
took  the  part  of  the  beautiful  queen  of  Alexandria.  One  of  his  companions,  wit}i  a 
great  beard,  a  cocked  hat  and  feather,  a  black  dress-coat,  and  ]>ootcd  like  a  lidiug- 
mastcr,  played  Antony.  This  tra*^edy,  iu  a  single  act  and  in  octosyllabic  lines,  was  a 
ti'cmcndous  success. 

The  entertainment  of  the  third  day  was  a  scuffle  with  tame  bulls,  corrida  de  toros 
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7M71SOS.     The  Plaza  du  Cabildo,  where  the  water-carriers  are  accustomed  to  fill  theu* 

>itchcrs  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  spend  the  time  in  idle  gossip,  had  been  transformed 

ito  a  circus,  and  surrounded  >vith  six  rows  of  ascending  seats.     From  the  hour  of  noon 

till  four  o'clock  a  dozen  bulls,  whose  horns  had  been  cut  and  mounted  with  guards,  to 
)revent  accident,  as  tlic  programme  said — the  art  of  bull-fifjhting  being  still  in  its  infancy 
it  Cuzca — wci-c  let  loose  in  the  arena,  where  they  tumbled  over  the  ckulos  (jesters 
)r  clowns  of  the  circus),  clothed  in  white  and  green  satin.     As  four  o'clock  struck,  a 

^detachment  of  some  thirty  soldiers  in  a  gray  uniform  and  white  calico  hats  {bonnets  de 

police)  entered  the  circus  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  di'ew  up  in  the  centre. 

After  a  short  rest,  only  disturbed  by  the  word  of  command,  ca/ry  arjiis  and  present 
irms,  they  commenced  spinning  round  like  teo-totums,  crossing  each  other,  mixing  with 
^ch  other,  and  winding  in  and  out  with  remarkublo  nicety,  while  their  hands  wore  con- 
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tiuually  occupied  in  takintf  iVoiu  their  caitoiu:liu-in)xe.s,  as  if  they  were  cartouchea, 
hanilfuls  of  rlie  petals  of  tlowers  whicii  they  dropped  on  the  gi'ouud.  This  clioregraphic 
rather  than  strategic  cvohition  ended,  these  defendei-s  of  their  country  saluted  politely 
the  assembled  multitude  and  retreated  backwards.  Tlie  public  then  discovered  written 
upon  the  yellow  sand  of  the  arena  in  capital  letters  made  of  flowers,  and  a  couple  ol 
yards  long,  these  three  words— VIVA  EL  PERU!  A  thunder  of  applause,  which 
made  the  seats  of  the  circus  tremble,  saluted  this  lino  achievemeut  h  la  Robert  Houdiu. 
In  the  absence  of  real  pleasures,  Cuzco  has  amusing  scenes  and  curious  episodes  at 
every  street  corner  to  attract  the  idle,  and  interest  the  observers  of  local  manners. 
Besides  the  street  altars  of  the  F^Le-Dieu,  and  the  symbolical  juasquerades,  the  sworn 
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"  slauj,diter©rs "  of  the  police,  and  the  verification  on  the  spot  of  the  number  of  dogs 
killed  by  them  every  ^[onday  morninp:,  there  are  the  numerous  little  trades  and 
industries  carried  on  out  of  doors.  In  this  category  are  the  sellers  of  chicharroue», 
fag-ends  of  salt  pork  prepared  in  fat;  the  sellers  of  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and 
lard,  a  class  habitually  found  squatting  against  the  pillar  of  an  arcade  or  under  an 
arched  gateway;  the  milk-women  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  Jesuit  church,  where 
they  await  their  ctistomers  in  the  attitude  of  the  Sphinx,  taking  an  occasional 
draught  of  milk  out  of  the  j\ig  itself  from  which  they  help  theii*  customers:  and  the 
meat-sellers  of  the  great  squaif,  whose  stall  is  a  simple  cloth  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
held  down  by  four  stones,  on  which  cutlets,  beefsteaks,  and  fillets,  torn  rather  than  cut 
from  the  carcass,  provoke  the  appetites  of  the  lovers  of  a  roast  or  a  pol~au-/eu.  In 
general  the  rags  of  these  tradespeople,  and  their  wares  too,  are  revollingly  filthv. 

Among  other  individualities  of  this  kind  I  well  remember  an  Indian  girl  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  with  brown  skin  and  dishevelle<l  hair,  clad  in  mere 
cobwebs  of  \-arious  colours,  and  mounted  on  long  shanks  of  legs,  by  tlie  help  of  which 


le  traversed  nil  parts  of  the  city,  uml  repulsed  like  a  yoiiuj;  colt  tl)0  attacks  nmdo  ujiou 
her  by  the  street-boys  of  her  own  a^'o.  She  regularly  passed  my  house  about  two  o'elcKjlc 
in  the  afternoon,  carrying  in  her  right  hand,  on  an  ii-on  tray,  two  ices,  the  one  blanche 
d  la  crStne,  the  other  rose  au  carmin.  With  her  left  hand,  which  was  left  free,  she 
foraged  in  her  blowsy  hair,  and  from  time  to  time  carried  her  fingers  to  her  mouth. 
Puzzled  by  these  gestures,  always  the  same,  one  day,  when  for  the  hnu'lredth  time  she 
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had  offered  me  her  ices,  which  for  the  hundredth  time  I  declined,  I  asked  her  what  it 

was  she  was  eating.     *'  l/n  piojUo,  seilor"  (a  little  louse,  monsieui),  she  replied  with  a 
rank  smile. 

The  symbr)!ic  masqucnules,  which  number  with  the  gaieties  of  Cn/co,  form  two  very 
listinct  series;  one  set  ol'  them  only  appearing  with  the  saturnalia  of  the  Carnival,  and 
lisappearing  afterwanls  like,  birds  of  passage.     Such  are  the  r/ntrc/nc  (ague),  the  t'Jtunrho,^ 

fsavages),  and  the  dan^ante  (dancer).     The  first  named  is  an  Indian  of  middle  age, 
rearing  a  battered  straw  hat,  a  sheet  by  way  of  a  cloak,  and  carrying  a  medicinal 
illow.     Two  merry  youngsters,   grotesquely   dressed,   accompany  him    in   his   pro 

menade  through  the  city,  the  ono  carrying  a  chair,  the  other  an  enormous  syringe.     At 

>very  huudi*ed  steps  this  symbolic  personage,  whom  the  supposed   fever  causes   t{) 

pemble  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind,  stops  and  salutes  the  passei-s-hy;  then  kneeling  upon 
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besides  suiTenderiug  herself  to  her  adviser,  presented  him  with  a  fat  chicken,  a  dozen 
of  eggs,  a  bladder  of  butter,  or  any  other  little  mdemi.  Happy  dancer!  Now  that  his 
privileges  of  grand  seigneur  are  abolislied,  the  maidens  of  the  country  turn  their  back, 
upon  him,  and  freely  sell  to  others  what  in  old  times  they  gave  him  gratuitously. 

Besides  these  profane  masquerades,  there  are  6aci*ed  exhibitions,  the  uctoi's  in  whicli 
accompany  the  processions,  frisk  about  before  the  litters  of  the  Virgin  and  the  sainU; 
apostrophize  noisily  the  holy  images;  nay,  put  out  their  tongnes  and  shake  their  fiat  at 
them.  Of  this  sort  are  the  hiiyfaUas,  or  men-birds,  whose  wings  are  formed  of  two 
strips  of  calico,  and  who  turn  about,  or  throw  thoniHclvcs  forward  with  their  heads  bent 
till  they  almost  touch  the  ground,  in  imitation  of  Hying,  at  the  s;ime  time  uttering  a  cry 
like  hawks. 
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With  the  hujiallas  must  be  classed  the  Ilnamanguinfis,  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
Iluamanga  (now  Ayacncho).  From  the  time  of  the  Incas  that  province  had  the  privi- 
lege of  providing  Cuzco  with  dwarfs,  buft'oons,  actors,  and  mountebanks,  destined  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  court.  Now  that  the  Incas  have  disappeared,  the  Huaman- 
guinos,  fallen  from  their  estate,  follow  the  fairs  as  common  clowns,  or  figure  in  the 
annuiil  processions.  Their  customary  performance  is  a  kind  of  Pyn-hic  dance,  which 
they  perform  to  the  clinking  noise  made  by  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  one 
suspended  from  their  thumb,  the  other  from  their  torehnger,  which  they  use  as  castanets. 
Some  of  them  play  juggling  tricks  with  daggers  and  balls,  pierce  their  tongue  with 
needles,  or,  like  Mutius  Sc^vola,  hold  their  baud  over  a  brazier  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  gaping  crowd. 

The  huyfallas  and  Huaraanguinos  are  escorted  by  tarttcas  and  tarucachas  (deer 
and  bucks),  young  fellows  disguised  in  the  skins  of  the  animals  whose  name  thej 
take.  All  these  strange  an<l  wildly  accoutred  revellers  leap,  gambol,  grimace,  and  yell 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability  in  the  midst  of  the  processions,  or  opposite  the 
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mporary  street  alters,  the  arratigement  aiul  decoration  of  which  arc  flue  to  the  cor- 
poration of  fruiterers.  These  altars  consist  of  a  long  table,  covered  with  a  chith 
ornamented  with  stars  of  tinsel;  a  sort  of  reredos  is  formed  with  an  elliptic  framework 
of  osier,  decorated  with  mirrors  and  ostrich-oggs;  besides  which,  old  two-globed  piastres 
and  silver  reals,  having  holes  made  in  them  for  the  purpose,  are  hung  up  by  threads. 
Altogether  they  present  a  singular  mixture  of  objects  of  art  and  industry,  and  specimens 
taken  from  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  Sometimes  macaws  and  monkeys  mount 
guard  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  erection. 

The  ttattfre^  or  tiuloi"s,  and  the  pasamaneroit  or  lace-makera,  work  in  the  open  air. 
Tlio  former  seated  in  orienUd  fashion  on  wooden  benches,  the  latter  standing  behind  one 
another,  manipulating  the  thread,  make  a  picture  of  fjenre,  perfect  in  composition  and 
sufficiently  picturesque  in  its  character  of  vagabondage.  The  lace-makers  are  even 
more  n6glig<5  in  tlieir  costume,  as  they  go  about  without  shoes,  and  with  their  dirty 
shirts  hanging  out  behind  through  the  holes  in  their  trousers.  Standing  before  a  box 
of  spools  perched  upon  two  trestles,  they  pass  the  whole  day  weaving  backwards  loops 
or  ribbons,  and  making  their  bobbins  fly  with  various-coloured  silks.  There  is  nothing 
more  curious  and  laughable  than  to  see  these  indu^frieU  surprised  by  a  storm  of  raiu. 
Suddenly  stopping  work,  they  break  their  threads,  mingle  their  woofs,  bundle  their 
bobbins  together,  and  rush  with  frightt^ncd  cries  towards  the  b<ix,  which  they  carry 
under  shelter  of  a  gateway.  When  the  storm  is  over  they  replace  the  box  on  its 
trestles,  the  ragged  operators  resume  their  position  in  line,  and  the  bobbins  begin 
^wirling  again. 

^V  The  weekly  massacre  of  dogs  by  four  sworn  slaughterers,  commissioned  by  the 
police,  the  Eedileship,  or  the  highway  board — ^1  know  not  what  to  call  it — constitutes 
a  spectacle  at  once  grotesque  and  pitifuL  At  Cuzco,  as  at  Valparaiso,  dogs  wander 
about  the  city  in  numerous  troops,  to  prevent  the  too  great  multiplication  of  which 
these  slaughterers  make  the  round  of  the  city  at  nn  early  hour  every  Rfonday  morning. 
Two  of  them,  holding  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  walk  along  by  the  houses  on  either  side 
of  the  street,  their  uompanions  following,  armed  with  bludgeons  or  knobbed  sticks. 
Every  dog  that  happens  to  be  passing  through  the  street  at  that  fatal  moment  is 
unmercifully  thrown  into  the  air  by  means  of  the  rope,  and  then  bludgeoned.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  these  victims,  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  are  laid  side  by  side 
in  the  square  of  the  Cabildo,  whei*e  a  verifier  appointed  for  the  purpose  comes  to  count 
them.  The  artists  of  Cuzco  are  permitted,  by  leave  of  the  verifier,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
from  the  bodies  before  they  are  dragged  into  the  square.  They  make  their  pencils  of  it. 
^^  As  this  weekly  massacre  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  the  instinct  of  the 
^nogs,  developed  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  dangcn*  wliich  monai-cs  them  every  Monday, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  reason.  A  singular  agitation  is  apparent  in  the  various  troops 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day;  they  walJc  slowly  and  cautiously,  with  their  eyes  fixed, 
their  ears  pricked  up,  and  their  noses  in  the  wind.  On  perceiving  a  suspicions  group 
^they  stop,  and  should  two  or  three  individuals  wrapped  in  ponchos  appear  at  the  end 
^pf  a  street,  they  scamper  off  at  full  speed.  Tlic  confidence  of  the  poor  wretches  returns 
again  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  during  all  the  rest  of  the  week  they  are  so  forgetful 
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of  the  jJi'osci'ipLiou  which  hangs  over  them  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  one's  cane  or 
foot  to  make  them  move  from  the  middle  of  the  road,  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping. 

I  remarked,  when  commencing  this  enumeration  of  the  pleasures  presented  at 
Cuzco,  that  the  city  possesses  nothiug  whatever  in  the  character  of  a  theatre  or  assembly- 
room.     But  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  it  boasts  of  a  cancha  de  gafhs,  a  little  circus 
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of  about  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  where  cock-fighting  is  practised  with  birds  properly 
trained  and  equipi)ed  with  steel  sjjurs.  All  these  cooks  are  in  tiame  and  genealogy 
thorongh-bred.  Every  Sunday,  from  three  till  six  o'clock,  a  public,  greedy  for  the 
cruel  sport,  crowd  round  the  door  of  the  cancha,  the  entrance  price  of  which  is  a  silver 
real.  The  propriotnrs  of  the  birds  excite  them  by  voice  and  gesture  to  combat  to  the 
death,  and  considerable  sums  are  staked  ui>on  their  valonr,  tho  lookers-on  betting  as 
at  a  game  of  high-nnd-low  or  {cart^  Umpires  appointed  for  the  purpose  decide  on 
doubtful  strokes,  and  any  difficulties  that  arise  between  the  parties  to  the  sport.  It 
often  happens,  in  spite  of  the  conciliatory  intcr^'cntion  of  these  judges,  that  players 
of  perverse  temper  or  bad  taste  come  to  blows,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators, 
whose  semi -barbarous  tastes  are  even  mnre  gratified  by  a  gladiatorial  conil)at  than  a 
cock-fight 
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This  brief  account  of  the  canrha  de  gaUos  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  state  of  the  fiue 
arts  at  Cuzco;  but  us  the  transition  to  such  a  subject  may  ajjpear  a  Uttlc  sudden  to  the 
reader,  he  must  underslaud  that  the  most  celebrated  painter  in  the  city  in  our  time  had 
Jiis  studio  and  his  dwelling  next  door  to  the  caiicha  above  referred  to.  This  artist,  whom 
fi'cquently  visited,  and  whom  we  surnanicd  the  Rtipkael  of  the  Caiicha — a  name 
wliich  we  believe  he  still  beai-s  in  the  circle  of  our  fi-iends — will  serve  as  the  link  to  unite 
the  preceding  observations  with  those  which  are  to  follow. 

The  churches  and  convents  which  the  conqueroi-s  built  in  the  two  Americas  remained 
M'  a  long  time  without  pictures,  because  the  Spanish  school  of  painting,  which  was  one 
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lay  to  present  the  world  with  so  many  ch^fs-d'a^uvre,  was  still  dormant  in  its  original 
limbo.  It  was  not  till  the  reigns  of  Philip  IIT.  and  his  snceossors  down  to  Charles  IV. 
that  the  canvases  of  Morales,  Ribeira  (Spacinoletto),  Ziirbarn,  Velasquez,  Alonzo  Cano, 

IMurillo,  and  their  vai'ious  pupils,  were  carried  into  the  New  World  with  the  works  of 
|ho  Flemish  school. 
I     The  sight  of  these  pictures  awoke  in  some  of  the  indigenes  a  taste  for  painting. 
Biftcd  with  that  faculty  of  imitation  possessed  in  so  high  a  degi*ee  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Celestial  Em])ire,  and  which  makes  tlieni  soil  or  tear  a  picture  if  the  original  which 
they  copy  has  by  chance  a  stain  or  a  hole  in  it,  these  children  of  the  coimtry  set  to  work, 
id  in  time  arrived  at  such  perfection,  that,  favoured  by  the  obscxuity  of  the  churches, 
ravellers  have  been  so  deceived  as  to  mistake  for  unknown  originals  tlio  copies  which 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  .servile  fidelity.     These  j)retended  originals,  when 
tposed  to  full  daylight,  and  relieved  of  tho  dirt  which  covers  them,  instantly  betray 
a  practised  eye  their  plebeian  origin,  as  certain  liands^  when  the  gloves  are  pulled 
off,  show  the  callosities  and  marks  of  hard  labour. 

Subsequently,  for  want  of  original  works — which  had  become  the  objects  of  private 
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speculation — the  artists  of  Cuzco  had  to  derive  their  inspkation  from  the  copies  uiade 
by  their  predecessors.  A  few  engrarings  which  have  from  time  to  time  fallen  into  their 
hands  have  completed  that  artistic  education  which  for  a  century  past  has  made  no 
advance.  To  speak  to  living  artists  of  anatomy  arid  osteology,  of  studies  from  the 
round,  and  the  anatomical  or  living  model,  of  linear  or  aerial  perspective,  woidd  he  to 
talk  in  a  language  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  expose  the  interlocutor  to  a  bad  com- 
pliment. This  absolute  defect  of  the  first  notions  of  art  interdicts  all  original  creation, 
and  obliges  the  artists  of  Cuzco  to  resort  to  existing  canvases,  and  take  from  them  the 
vai'ious  details  which  they  form  into  a  fresh  whole.     Hence  that  constraint,  that  crude- 
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ness,  and  that  want  of  animation,  which  instantly  strike  one  at  the  first  sight  of  their 
works.  Every  figure  in  their  j)ictures,  made  up  of  bits,  seems  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out 
with  a  punch  and  pasted  on  the  canvas.  There  is  no  back-gi'ound  or  foreground,  no 
breath  of  air,  no  movement  in  these  wretched  silhouettes,  which  are  notwithstanding 
recommended  to  attention  by  their  often  fresh  and  charming  colours,  the  result  of 
traditional  rules. 

Fine  old  works,  we  have  remarked,  are  extremely  rare  in  the  churches  and  cooTents 
of  Cuzca  Nevertheless,  one  may  sometimes  find  in  an  obscure  comer,  where  it  is 
covered  with  dust  and  spiders'  webs,  an  artistic  gem,  which  its  possessors  never  refuse 
to  sell  if  the  proposal  is  whispered  in  their  ears,  and  the  price  oflered  is  suHicient  A 
single  fact,  which  may  be  related  in  a  few  lines,  will  tell  more  on  this  subject  than 
many  pages  of  assertion. 

A  friend  with  whom  I  was  conversing  one  day  about  the  pictures  in  the  churches 
and  convents  of  Cuzco,  asked  me  to  which  of  these  works  I  would  give  the  preference. 
I  mentioned  a  picture  some  two  feet  square,  representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  having 
discovered  it  under  a  staircase  in  the  convent  of  La  Kecoleta,  where,  like  a  burning 
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lamp,  it  seemed  to  litjlit  up  the  gloom.  My  friend,  cvuious  to  verify  the  fact,  accom- 
panied me  to  the  place  indicated,  wliere  I  pointed  out  the  chef-d'ceanre  in  question,  the 
glowing  colour  of  which,  no  less  than  the  strange  and  luxurious  accoutrement  of  the 
figures,  seemed  to  proclaim  it  the  work  of  Rubens,  or  of  some  artist  of  liis  school. 
My  friend  looked  at  this  picture  for  a  long  time,  called  it  bonito  (pretty),  and  went  out 
without  saying  anything.  Some  days  later,  on  calling  upon  him,  the  liret  thing  I  saw 
was  this  precious  canvas  which  he  had  cut  out  of  the  fi-ame,  but  so  awkwardly,  that  the 
naked  feet  of  the  Vii^in  wei*e  left  in  the  margin.  To  think  that  a  man  whom  I  called 
ray  friend  could  bo  guilty  of  so  unworthy  an  action,  brought  the  blood  to  my  face,  and  1 
was  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  shake  hands  with  him.  A  few  words,  however,  sulUced 
to  prove  his  innocence.  A  monk  of  the  Kocoleta  to  whom  he  had  oflered,  through 
an  old  beguine  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  an  ounce  of  gold  (86  francs  40  cents.) 
in  exchange  for  the  unknown  Kubens,  had  not  hesitated  to  charge  his  conscience  with 
this  sacrilegious  theft.  At  the  same  time,  fearing  to  be  surprised  by  one  of  the  brothers, 
and  to  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  the  prior,  he  had  cut  out  the  canva-s  secretly,  and  this^ 
ith  such  precipitation  as  tt^  cut  through  the  ankles  of  the  Virgin.  A  month  afterwards, 
ing  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  place  wliich  had  V>een  despoiled  of  this  artistic  gem,  I  saw 
;ie  old  frame  with  the  margin  of  the  cauvus,  on  which  the  rosy  feet  (tf  the  Virgin-mothei 
emed  to  protest  energetically  against  the  cruel  amputation  to  which  tliey  had  been 
subjected  by  a  simoniacal  monk. 

Political  revolutions,  domestic  troubles,  and,  more  than  these,  the  serious  tcmi^eni 
ent  of  the  Cusqueiios,  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology  and  canon-law,  combine  to 
depress  the  fine  arts,  whose  muse  at  Cuzco  walks  afoot,  when,  upon  that  classic  soil, 
e  ought  to  be  winged.  The  churches  and  convents,  filled  with  paintings,  have  no  com- 
missions to  bestow  on  modern  ai'tists,  and  the  need  for  economizing  coin()els  families  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  religious  oommuniiies.  The  two  or  tlirec  paintei*s  of  whom 
the  city  boasts  would  run  the  risk  of  starvation  if  the  merchants  and  conductors  of 
tropaSj  whom  business  brings  to  the  city,  did  not  commission  subjects  upon  which,  when 
returned  home,  they  realized  large  prottts.  These  commissions  consist  of  dozens  of 
ations  of  the  Cross,  Good  Shepherds  with  or  without  sheep,  Vivyins  au  Mavfin,  d  hi 
aise,  au  Poisson,  copied  from  engravings;  saints,  male  and  female,  of  all  kinds,  either 
busts  or  full-length  figures,  and  with  or  without  hands.  Each  of  these  canvases  is 
id  for,  bo  it  understood,  according  to  its  size  and  the  more  or  less  skill  which  the  sub- 
t  demands.  Some  are  not  more  than  four  reals  (say  two  shillings),  others  may  be  as 
uch  as  two  pounds.  When  once  the  merchant  has  given  his  commi-ssion,  and  has  settled 
ith  the  artist  when  the  work  is  to  be  ready,  he  pays  him  something  on  account,  and 
eparts  with  perfect  conhdence  in  his  good  faith.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  good 
aith  of  the  artist  fails  him,  but  his  customer  is  absent,  and  may  not  return  for  six 
onths — and  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind."  Other  work  comes  in,  and  other  money  is 
taken  on  account  In  fine,  the  artist  forgets  so  entirely  the  merchant  and  his  commission, 
that  nothing  is  done.  Hence  arise  recriminations  without  end  on  the  part  of  the  patron, 
and  excuses  without  luimber  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  who  at  length,  when  threatened 
with  a  good  thrashing,  apjilies  hiiusell   to  the  work. 
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As  "artists'  lepositohea"  are  unknown  in  the  country,  the  painter  is  left  to  bis 
own  resovuxjes  to  procure  the  articles  necessary  for  his  work.  Ochroa  and  other  earths 
he  finds  in  the  ravines  near  the  city;  a  few  colours  in  powtler  he  may  get  from  the 
apothecary  near  the  Convent  of  Mercy;  the  pulpero,  or  grocer,  will  supply  him  with 
oil  and  essence;  incense  in  powder  serves  for  dryers;  bones  hali-burned  supply  him 
witli  bitumen,  and  tho  smoke  of  his  candle  with  black.  As  for  pencils,  as  wo  have 
already  incidcntidly  stattid,  the  hair  of  the  dogs  killed  every  week  enables  him  to 
i-cnew  them  at  little  expense.  For  his  canvases  he  is  contented  with  English  calico 
at  6rf.  or  7d.  a  yard;  tliis  he  prepares  himself  and  stretches,  not  on  a  frame,  but  a 
board  with  the  aid  of  six  or  eight  nails;  for  a  pallet  he  is  satisfied  with  a  fragmcul 
of  a  plate,  or  a  bit  of  a  broken  square  of  glass. 

The  reader  must  not  do  us  the  honour  of  attributing  to  our  imagination  the 
invention  of  these  details.  Everj'  item  is  from  obsen'ation  in  the  artists'  studios,  where 
often,  while  smiling  at  their  various  preparations,  we  have  wondered  at  the  good  result 
they  obtained. 

One  of  these  artists,  the  same  whom,  by  rwuson  of  his  talent,  we  Iiave  surnamed 
the  ^'liapUael  of  tlie  Oaiicha,"  honourctl  us  with  his  sjiecial  confidence.  -Although  he 
well  knew  that  in  our  leisure  moments  wo  dabbled  in  coloui-s  like  himself,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  reveal  to  us  tho  little  secrets  of  his  art,  knowing  that  wc  wei*e  morally 
incapable  of  using  or  abusing  them  to  Udce  away  his  trade.  The  gift  of  a  few  had 
lithographs  had  opened  wide  for  us  the  door  of  his  atehcr,  wheru  we  often  went 
to  see  him  paint.  That  atelier,  the  rent  of  which  amounted  to  live  francs  a  uioittli, 
was  below  the  level  of  the  gi*ound.  The  descent  was  by  three  steps,  which  limped  like 
one  of  Martial's  distichs.  A  light  a  la  Kembruiidt  Hashed  in  the  interior.  The  ground 
was  invisible  under  a  Utter  of  vegetable  pickings,  among  which  fowhi  and  guinea-pigs 
disputed  with  each  other  for  every  nibble  they  coidd  got  A  dog,  whose  fiumcwork 
was  plainly  visible  mider  his  skin,  slept  by  the  side  of  the  artist  A  black  cat  without 
a  tail  or  ears,  like  a  Japanese  idol,  purred  upon  his  shoulder  while  he  paintctl, 
subject  to  the  haras.siiig  abiise  of  his  wife,  a  thick -set  and  chubby-headed  native  woman, 
whose  face  was  purple  with  erysipelas,  and  who  divided  her  time  between  trying  to 
make  the  pot  boil  and  annoying  her  husband. 

The  fiivourite  theme  of  this  tlreadful  Fornarina  was  to  re})roach  our  poor  Baphael 
with  his  idleness  and  his  druidtenness.  To  hear  her  talk,  he  pa.ssed  whole  weeks 
without  doing  the  least  work  with  his  ten  fingers,  and  the  little  that  he  at  last  earned 
he  was  sure  to  spend  in  drink.  The  artist  disdained  to  reply  to  these  shameful 
imputations.  Dipping  his  pencils  in  the  pomade-pots,  for  which  ho  was  indebted  to 
the  numificence  of  thu  ladies  of  the  city,  and  which  sci*ved  him  for  saucers,  he  coutinueil 
his  work.  When  his  patience  was  exhausted  he  fille<i  a  bowl  with  chicha,  emptied  it 
at  a  draught,  and  having  dried  his  lips  with  his  sleeve,  courageously  resumed  his  work 
as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  tho  allegations  of  his  horrible  wife.  Poor  Eaphael!  If  tm 
head  now  rests  in  the  common  fosse  provided  for  the  low-class  Indians  and  artista 
of  Cuzco,  may  the  remembrance  of  thousands  of  che/s-d'ceuvre  which  he  has  painted 
upon  calico  make  the  dreams  of  his  last  sleep  pleasant  I 
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Wiat  we  have  said  of  the  painters  of  Cuzco  is  applicable  to  its  statuaries,  whose 
first  models  were  the  images  sent  by  the  kings  of  Spain  to  ndoni  the  churches  and 
convents.  These  artists  have  a  manner  of  their  own  of  working  which  deserves  to  be 
explained.  In  the  first  place  they  are  all  very  far  fioui  being  rich.  Most  of  them  may 
even  be  called  poor,  since  their  naked  toes  are  seen  protruding  througli  the  holes 
in  their  shoes,  or  their  shirt  hanging  out  from  their  tattered  inexpressibles  when  the 
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'ind  blows  asi<le  the  rag  of  fustian  which  serves  fur  a  cloak.  Their  studio  is  a  low 
chamber  of  the  most  unpretendinj^  appearance.     A  board  laid  on  a  couple  of  trestles 

;rves  as  a  table  or  bench.  On  the  wall  are  hung  plaster-masks  of  all  sizes,  arms,  legs, 
Feet,  hands,  and  bu.sts  of  all  dimensions.     These  members  are  pro\'ided  with  pegs  which 

?rve  to  fix  them  to  the  bodies.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  work  suffices  for  the  artist 
fit  together  all  the  pieces  of  a  "Christ,"  a  "Virgin,"  or  any  kind  of  saint.  The 
slothing  and  draperies  of  these  images  are  fragments  of  stuff  joined  together  with  a 
liquid  plaster,  which  hardens  wliile  drying.  1l\\q  art  of  moulding  the  clay,  of  sketching 
the  first  conception  of  their  thought,  ia  utterly  unknown  to  t}»ese  statuariea  It  is  not 
dways,  indeed,  that  they  have  any  thought  to  sketch,  and  plastic  clay  is  not  found 
in  the  environs  of  Cuzco.  Their  work  is  simply  to  adapt  the  ready-made  limbs  to  the 
ready-made  bodies,  of  which  their  predecessors  have  left  them  the  moulds.     If  any 
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(lilliuulty  of  design  prescnta  itself,  if  auy  detail  is  dcmaiii-lcd  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  prepared  beforcliand,  the  artist  provides  it  on  the  spot  by  cutting  to 
the  pattern  a  piece  of  plaster  as  a  sculptor  in  wood  would  carve  a  block  of  oak. 

These  statuaries  have  to  avail  themselves  of  colour  as  well  as  form,  because  no 
customer  would  tolerate  a  *'Chrlst"  or  a  "Virgin"  entirely  white,  were  it  even  of 
(^an-ara  marble.  With  the  help  of  white-lead,  ochre,  vermilion,  and  camiine,  they 
prepare  a  colour,  more  or  less  brilliant,  which  they  spread  and  equalize  with  the 
linger  of  an  old  kid-glove,  which  serves  them  in  place  of  a  badger.  It  then  remains  tu 
tix  the  glass  eyes  in  the  face — for  these  images  have  eyes,  and  sometimes  teeth  and 
hair,  like  the  "Virgin  of  Belen"  and  the  "Christ  of  Earthquakes,"  two  imagei 
venerated  at  Cuzco.  To  make  the  eyes  they  have  a  metal  sauce-pan,  or  rather  a 
frying-pan,  pierced  with  a  score  of  holes  of  various  sizes,  over  the  most  suitable  of  which 
they  place  fragments  of  window-glass,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  eyes,  and  then  set  the 
pan  over  a  fire.  When  the  heat  has  softened  the  glass  suflieiently,  the  operator  takes  a 
rounding  tool,  and  pressing  each  piece  of  glass  into  the  hole  gives  it  a  convex  form. 
lie  then,  by  means  of  colours,  depicts  the  pupil  and  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the  concavity, 
and  this  object,  inserted  in  the  eyeholes  of  the  imiigus,  gives  to  their  faces  that  life-like 
and  nidiaiil  look  which  astonishes  the  stranger. 

The  chiriels,  files,  polishers,  and  other  artistic  tools  used  by  these  indigenous 
statuaries,  are  the  bones  of  sheep  or  poultry,  old  worn-out  blades  of  ijenknives  or 
table-knives,  old  nails,  old  brushes,  and  old  gloves.  Their  ingenuity,  stimulated  by 
wretchedness,  makes  fish  of  all  that  comes  to  their  net  Eubbish  of  every  kind,  that 
is  contemptuously  thrown  aside  in  European  cities,  is  collected  by  them  with  the 
greatest  care,  washed,  cleaned,  scrubbed,  and  serves  for  years  to  make  those  beautiful 
images  which  on  the  great  festal  days  they  drape  with  sumptuous  garments  ainl 
precious  stones,  to  carry  through  the  streets. 

The  most  celebnited  of  the  annual  processions  of  Cuzco  is  that  of  the  Sefwr  de  hit 
Teiiiblorcs  or  "Christ  of  Karthquakes,"  which  takes  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter- 
Monday.  Two  days  beforehand  children  are  sent  to  despoil  of  theb  flowers  the  shmbs 
of  nuccho  {Sahia  sjyleiidens) ^  of  which  they  obtain  baskelfuls.  The  street-altars  to  be 
eitjcted  and  dressed  in  the  cathedral  square  set  in  movement  the  corporation  of  fruiterers, 
upon  whom  this  business  exclusively  devolves.  The  houses  before  which  the  processioti 
has  to  pass  display  the  hangings  of  velvet  with  golden  fringe  or  other  rich  stuffs,  and 
handsome  cari)ets  which,  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  remain  shut  up  in  their 
wardrobes.  The  important  day  at  length  arrives.  From  an  early  horn*  the  camaretog 
(small  howitzers)  awake  with  their  thunders  the  echoes  of  the  city.  Petards,  squibs, 
rockets  hiss  on  every  side,  notwithstanding  that  their  luminous  trajectories  arc  lost  in 
the  light  of  the  sun.  The  people  in  their  Sunday  attire  flock  into  the  streets  or  fill  the 
balconies.  Floods  of  chicha,  wine,  and  brandy  have  been  running  since  the  first  vigil  to 
celebrate  the  end  of  Holy  Week  and  the  grand  day  of  the  Resurraction.  At  four  o'clock 
precisely  a  triple  salvo  of  howitzers  makes  the  place  tremble;  churches  and  convents 
strike  up  a  joyous  cariHon;  all  the  bolls  of  the  Cathedral,  from  the  thorough-bass, 
called  the  madre  abadesa  (the  mother  abbess),  to  the  silver  esqniloH  of  the  Chapel  of 
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Triumph,  are  rung  at  once  in  a  volley  of  sound.  Ten  thousand  excited  and  howling 
Indians  fill  the  square,  while  the  windows  are  crowded  with  tbo  curious  of  both  sexes 
waving  their  haudkeruhici's.     All  three  eutrauces  of  the  Cathedral  have  their  folding- 
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looi"S  thrown  wide  open,  allowing  the  dark  interior  of  the  nave  to  be  visible,  in  which, 
iUining  like  glowworms,  are  the  lights  of  a  thousand  wax-candles.  At  this  moment 
religious  shiver  runs  through  the  multitude.  All  necks  are  stretched,  all  eyes  are 
irned  towards  the  central  gate,  from  which  the  procession  is  beginning  to  issue, 
i-eceded  by  crosses  of  gold,  which  ai'e  carried  by  vergers  with  collarettes,  and  great 
Iver  candelabra,  which  the  brown-skiuned  acolytes  in  white  clothing  carry  with  their 
ro  hands. 
The  first  image  that  appears,  standing  on  a  litter  caiTied  by  eight  men,  is  that  of 
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San  Bias,  from  whom  a  quarter  of  the  city  derives  its  name.  The  crowd  salutes  it  witli 
cicclama lions  and  prolonged  clapping  of  hands.  The  costume  of  the  holy  bishop  consists 
of  a  black  velvet  coat  descending  to  the  knees,  with  puffed  sleeves  embroidered  witb 
gold.  Flesh-coloured  small-clothes  define  his  logs,  a  large  quilled  ruff  encircles  his  neck 
and  covers  his  shoulders.  His  head-dress  is  a  sort  of  university  hat  {beret)  of  black 
velvet,  with  white  plumes.  His  feet  are  cased  in  red  buskins;  in  his  right  hand,  covered 
>vith  a  gauntlet  of  varnished  leather,  he  carries  his  breviary,  a  quarto  book  with  gilt 
edges.  An  angel  with  spread  wings  is  perched  upon  a  spiral  spring  behind  the  saiut, 
whom  he  shades  from  the  sun  with  a  pink  silk  parasoL  At  every  jolt  of  the  litter  the 
mobility  of  the  angel's  support  causes  his  sunshade  to  sway  gently  up  and  down. 

San  Bias  is  immediately  followed  by  San  Benito,  whom  the  crowd  receives  coldiv, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  reverend  abb^  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ham 
the  son  of  Noah.  The  image  in  fact  is  of  a  jet  black,  like  the  cloth  of  its  cassock,  ami 
this,  with  its  gi-eat  w^hite  eyes  and  blubber  lips  of  a  reddish  violet  colour,  give  it  a  saffi- 
cicntly  repulsive  a-spcct 

To  San  Benito  succeeds  San  Cristoval.  The  hermit  Christ-bearer  supports  himself 
by  holding  an  up-rooted  palm,  which  bends  to  and  fro  under  him  like  a  reed.  He  is 
clothed  in  a  white  robe  embroidered  with  golden  stars,  and  relieved  with  poppies.  He 
has  purple  fillets  in  his  hair  like  an  As-syrian  king;  moustaches  of  great  length  and 
ferocity,  and  a  long-pointed  beard  like  that  of  King  Charles. 

San  Cristoval  is  followed  by  San  Jos^^  the  husband  of  Mary.  The  lonely  carpenter 
is  dressed  in  the  robe  of  a  Carmelite  pilgrim.  He  carries  a  framed  saw  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  knobbed  stick,  with  which  he  supports  himself.  The  only  pro- 
fane decoration  which  disfigures  this  severe  costume  is  a  peacock's  feather  stuck  in  his 
felt-hat. 

Behind  San  Jos6  comes  the  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Belen,  or  Bethlehem,  standing  on 
a  litter  carried  by  sixteen  men,  who  seem  to  stagger  under  the  burden.  In  fact,  this 
litter  is  made  of  heavy  huarango  wood  covered  with  silver  plates,  and  surmounted 
with  massive  chandeliers  of  the  same  metal,  in  which  arc  lighted  candles  of  sweet 
smelling  wax.  The  motlier  of  the  Saviour  is  radiant  with  beauty ;  never  statuary  modelled 
the  oval  of  a  face  with  more  consummate  perfection;  never  Chinese  painter  traced  two 
arches  of  ebony  more  delicately  than  the  eyebrows  of  this  image,  the  ideal  colour  of 
which  is  freshened  up  by  a  bright  copal  varnish  which  sparkles  in  the  sun.  As  for  her 
costume,  the  queen  of  saints  and  angels  is  dressed  in  a  stylo  which  can  only  be  described 
as  ravishing.  Her  petticoat,  of  blue  and  white  brocade,  worked  with  gold,  has  panniers 
more  than  six  yards  round;  a  stomacher  of  silver  lace  adorns  the  front  of  the  corsage, 
the  voluminous  sleeves  of  which  allow  to  escape  from  their  bouUtonne  (bordering)  of 
Venetian  lace  naked  arms  whiter  than  those  of  Here — may  we  bo  pai*doned  the  profane 
comparison — and  these  arms,  circled  with  rich  bracelets,  are  terminated  by  patiician 
hands  whose  fingers  are  covered  with  rings.  In  one  of  her  hands  she  holds  a  scapular)* 
embroidered  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  in  the  other  she  flutters  a  costly  fan.  The 
head-dress  of  the  Virgin  harmonizes  with  the  elegance  of  her  apparoL  Her  soft  blonde 
hair  is  slightly  curled,  and  has  a  touch  of  powder.     Her  crown  is  a  diadem  of  fabulous 
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value.  Two  costly  pearls  are  suspciidcd  from  her  ears,  and  a  collar  of  rubies  sparkles 
on  her  neck — that  swan-like  neck  which  is  encircled  by  an  immense  ruflf  of  guipure 
lace,  mixed  vrith  threads  of  gold.  So  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  funnel  of  lace  the 
head  of  the  Mother  of  God  looks  like  the  pistil  of  some  strange  flower. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Mary's  face  is  the  extreme  mobility  of  her  glass  eyes, 
which  a  concealed  wheel  or  spring  causes  to  roll  in  their  orbits  with  frightful  rapidity. 
The  stranger  is  terrified  a  little  at  first  by  the  perpetual  movement  of  these  divine  eyes, 
but  on  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  crowd,  "  Que  ojos  lindos  y  que  duke  viirar!"  (What 
beautiful  eyes,  what  a  sweet  look!)  he  soon  begins  to  share  in  the  general  infatuation. 

On  leaving  the  church  the  bearers  of  the  images  are  arranged  in  the  following  order: 
San  Bias,  San  Benito,  San  Cristoval,  to  the  left  of  the  grand  entrance;  the  Virgin  ami 
St  Joseph  to  the  right.  In  this  position  all  wait  the  arrival  of  the  "Man-God,"  the 
*'  Christ  of  Earthquakes,"  who  is  always  a  little  late  in  order  to  excite  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  faithful  These  arrangements  are  made  beforehand  by  an  ecclesiastical 
programme  which  assigns  to  the  bearers  of  the  images  not  only  the  hierarchic  place 
which   they  are  to  occupy  in  the   procession,  but  the  various  evolutions  they  are  to 

Epiake  on  leaving  the  Cathedral  and  returning  to  it 
P  Very  soon  a  white-looking  form  begins  to  be  visible  in  the  penumbra  of  the  grand 
nare;  a  religious  tremor  runs  through  the  multitude;  the  men  lift  their  hats  or  caps, 
itid  the  women  devoutly  cross  themselves.  The  Virgin,  leaving  the  company  of  St 
■oseph,  advances  in  front  of  all  the  saints,  in  order  that  she  may  be  the  first  to  salute, 
on  leaving  the  church,  her  beloved  Son.  The  "  Christ  of  Earthquakes  "  at  last  appears 
in  the  great  doorway.  A  tremendous  cry  resounds  in  the  great  square;  the  balconies 
of  the  houses  tremble  upon  their  worm-eaten  beams,  and  hats  and  handkerchiefs  are 

E waved  before  the  revered  eflSgy. 
f  The  "Man-God"  is  extended  upon  the  infamous  cross,  become  by  his  death  the 
symbol  of  redemption.  As  faithful  narrators  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  describe 
minutely  the  features  of  this  image,  and  if  any  irreverent  expression  escapes  us,  uu- 
Iccustomed  as  we  are  to  the  phrases  it  is  necessary  to  employ,  the  fault  is  in  the 
inflexibility  of  the  French  language,  and  not  in  our  orthodoxy,  which,  thank  God,  is 
sufliciently  sound  to  bear  the  test  of  councils,  and  defy  the  fire  of  the  stake,  if  councils 
d  stakes  still  existed. 

Since  Charles  V.  sent  from  Cadiz  by  a  galley  this  venerated  image,  no  profane  pencil 

s  retouched  its  primitive  colour.     Time,  dust,  the  smoke  of  incense  and  of  tapers, 

d  the  irreverence  of  the  flies,  have  combined  to  change  its  once  brilliant  colour  into 

kind  of  violet  red.     The  blood  with  which  it  was  literally  sprinkled  from  head  to  foot 

acquired  by  age  the  tint  of  bitumen,  so  that  the  skin  of  the  crucUied  Saviour  looks 

e  that  of  a  panther.     From  the  sculptor's  point  of  view  it  is  a  block  of  oak  scarcely 

hewn  into  shape,  a  barbarous  and  almost  hiileous  form,  reminding  one  both  of  the 

indoo  idol  and  the  classic  ecorcM.     This  Christ,  in  place  of  the  traditional  drapery, 

ears  a  petticoat  of  English  lace  fastened  round  its  hips  by  a  ribbon,  and  descending 

alf-way  down  its  legs.     The  thorns  of  the  three-spined  acacia  which  form  its  crown  are 

jmitated  in  precious  stones  of  fabulous  value.     The  nails  which  fasten  the  image  to  the 
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cross  are  emeralds  from  Panama  three  inches  long,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  made 
in  the  side  by  the  spear  of  Lonj^inus  are  defined  by  balass-rubies  lai^cr  than  gray  peas. 
T^e  hair,  which  is  lifted  and  blown  by  the  wind,  is  black  and  of  extraordinary  length. 
Before  adorning  tlie  head  of  the  Redeemer  it  embellished  for  a  long  time  that  of  a  sinful 
girl,  who  died  prematurely  from  the  eflect  of  the  wild  orgies  in  which  she  indulj-ed 
The  father  of  this  Magdalene,  an  officer  of  police  whom  I  knew,  but  refiain  from  naming, 
himself  cut  the  hair  from  his  dead  daughter  and  sent  it  as  a  gift  to  the  chapter  of  tbe 
Cathedral,  as  much  to  redeem  the  faults  of  tbe  poor  giil  and  open  for  her  the  gates  of 
heaven,  as  to  replace  the  old  hair  of  the  "  Christ  of  Earthquakes,"  which  the  wonua, 
who  respect  nothing,  had  ignominiously  eaten  away  in  patches. 

This  Ciirist,  the  sight  of  which  inspired  a  sentiment  of  repulsion  and  almost  of 
terror,  was  carried  ou  a  litter  of  silver  by  thirty  cholos  without  shoes,  with  disordered 
hair,  and  their  clothes  in  rags.  It  was  sun-oundcd  by  a  great  number  of  burning  wax- 
lights.  Invisible  springs  or  wheels  commiuiicatcil  a  nervous  movement  to  all  its  linilis, 
and  made  them  continually  ti-emble.  It  bears  by  metonymy  the  name  of  Seiior  da  bx 
Tembhres,  and  protects  the  faithful  on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes. 

Its  exit  fi*om  the  Cathedral  is  the  signal  of  the  departure  of  the  procession.  The 
bearers  of  the  images  defile  in  succession.  Every  five  minutes  the  men  who  bear  the 
litter  of  the  Virgin  stojt  and  face  about,  that  the  Holy  Mother  may  assure  herself  that 
her  well-beloved  Son  has  not  abandoned  her.  Following  the  Christ  of  Earthquakes, 
comes  the  dais  of  the  holy  sacrameut  surroimded  by  the  ecclesiastical  notabilities  antl 
the  civil  and  military  authoiities  of  Ciizco.  The  four  orders  of  monks — blue,  white, 
black,  find  gi-ay — form  a  double  hedge  to  the  cort(!'ge,  and  close  the  march.  A  swaitn 
of  beguines,  like  birds  of  night,  press  upon  the  steps  of  the  monks.  A  sea  of  people  mil 
in  ujHui  the  procession  behind  tlio  beguines,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  latter,  who  turn 
round  with  an  irritated  air,  and  iutenupt  their  chant  of  Pange  limjita  gloriosi^  to  treat 
those  of  their  troublesome  followers  who  press  too  close  upon  them  with  such  epithets 
2^J\U  de  chien  and  masque  du  dmble! 

As  often  as  the  procession  skirts  the  walls  of  a  house  and  passes  near  a  balcou), 
basketfuls  of  the  petals  of  the  iiuccho  are  emptied  upon  the  Lord  of  Earthquakes, 
covering  his  shoulders  with  a  purple  stream.  The  hvjjfoons,  the  dtnicers,  the  deer,  and 
other  masqueraders,  previously  described,  who  have  been  to  refresh  themselves  in  the 
neighbounug  cabarets,  reai)pear,  and  play  their  autics  round  the  sacred  litters,  shaking 
their  fists  at  the  images  and  questioning  or  apostrophizing  them  with  liideous  grimaces. 
As  the  procession  advances  into  the  interior  of  the  city  the  enthusiasm  increases,  and. 
spreading  through  tho  masses,  reacts  upon  the  most  indifferent  spirits.  The  sight  of 
this  "  ( 'hrist,"  tromliling  like  one  just  come  out  of  icy  water,  draws  cries  from  the 
beholdtTrf  which  are  hoard  above  the  normal  diapason.  Hoarse  with  shouting,  the 
voices  of  tho  crowd  would  soon  die  in  their  throats  if  bi-andy  were  not  at  Inmd  to 
sharpen  its  ring.  Among  the  Indians  of  both  sexes,  who  snatch  from  each  others'  hands 
the  jug  or  tlie  bottle,  it  seems  to  be  a  trial  of  strength  who  can  sliout  the  longest  and 
hai'dest  whilst  shaking  their  fists  at  the  pious  effigy. 

Soon  this  crowds  unable  to  control  the  religious  and  bacchic  frenzy  which  possesses 
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it,  rushes  as  one  man  upon  the  bearers  of  the  litter  of  Christ,  who  bend  under  their 
burden.  They  seize  them  in  their  arms,  grapple  them  by  their  hair,  tear  their  clothes 
and  shirts  to  rags,  every  one  in  his  turn  wanting  to  bear  the  litter,  or  only  to  touch  the 
wood,  believing  that  simple  contact  with  it  will  earn  for  the  sinner  a  remission  of  ten 
years  of  sin.  But  the  Indians  charged  with  this  precious  burden,  having  no  doubt  sins 
enough  to  expiate,  repulse  energetically  the  proffered  assistance,  and  ward  off  the 
attacks  made  upon  them  by  blows  with  the  open  hand  or  the  fist,  and  even  by  kicks 
and  bites.  All  this  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  for  long  without  something  serious 
resulting.  The  partial  fight  soon  resolves  into  a  general  struggle,  and  furious  blows  are 
exchanged  as  the  crowd  sways  to  and  fro,  mingled  with  which  are  heard  howls  of  pain 
and  imprecations  of  rage. 

In  this  conflict,  which  the  indigenous  spectators  both  lay  and  religious  find  perfectly 
apropos  to  the  occasion,  and  which  astonishes  not  a  little  the  stranger,  the  image  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer  rolls  and  pitches  like  a  ship  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  often  totters 
on  its  litter  though  it  never  falls,  supported  as  it  is  on  every  side  by  the  surging  mass  of 
human  heads  and  shoulders.  It  is  a  saying  here — that  as  the  Lord  of  Earthquakes 
muece  mucho  nunca  cae  (is  much  shaken  but  never  falls),  so  heresies  disturb  without 
overthrowing  the  foundation-stone  of  Christianity. 

While  the  Indians  and  cholos  dispute  for  the  honour  of  bearing  the  litter,  their 
women  throw  into  the  face  of  Christ  handfuls  of  the  flowers  of  the  nuecho,  which  they 
collect  again  from  under  the  feet  of  the  combatants  at  the  risk  of  being  c»*ushed.  These 
blossoms  of  the  sage,  sanctified  by  contact  with  the  "Man-God,"  and  done  up  in  paper 
hags,  are  afterwards  used  in  infusions,  and  possess,  say  these  thrifty  housewives,  the 
sudorific  properties  of  borage  and  elder  {Sambucus  nigra).  The  procession,  retarded 
at  every  step  by  incidents  of  this  kind,  takes  two  hours  to  traverse  the  Great  Square, 
tl»e  Calle  de  San  Jnan  de  Dios,  the  Square  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Calle  du  Marquis 
— an  ordinary  ten  minutes'  walk. 

At  six  o'clock  the  sacred  litters  have  returned  into  the  square  of  the  Cathedral 
The  gates,  which  had  been  closed  during  the  march  of  the  procession,  are  opened  again 
to  the  ringing  of  bells  and  explosions  of  howitzers.  San  Bias,  San  Benito,  San  Cris- 
toval,  and  San  Jos6  disappear  in  the  gloom  of  the  interior,  and  the  gates  of  the  church 
are  closed  upon  them.  There  the  Virgin  and  the  Christ  remain  face  to  face,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  two  images  perform  a  pantomime,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  question  of 
precedence  between  the  Holy  Mother  and  her  Divine  Son.  The  question  is  which  of 
the  two  shall  yield  the/Jflsto  the  other.  After  repeated  hesitations  and  demonstrations, 
the  Virgin  decides  to  go  in  first.  Arrived  under  the  porch  she  is  in  the  act  of  turning 
round  to  assure  herself  that  Christ  is  following,  when  the  gate  of  the  church,  which 
had  opened  to  give  her  passage,  suddenly  closes  behind  her  and  she  is  separated  from 
her  Son.  The  representation  of  the  religious  drama  must  be  carried  out  to  the  end. 
After  the  epitasis  and  the  cataslasis,  comes  the  indispensable  catastrophe. 

The  Christ  of  Earthquakes  is  alone  outside  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  surrounded 
with  10,000  Indians,  who  question  him  in  the  local  idiom.  "  Where  are  you  goingf" 
they  cry  to  him  from  every  side;  "gtfijf  with  us;  do  not  leave  thy  dtHdren!"    The  bearers 
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of  the  litter  cause  the  image  to  move  from  left  to  right,  and  vice  versa,  by  way  of  replying 
to  the  faithful;  the  answer  to  these  exclamations  is  understood  to  be  in  the  negative. 
"Ingrate!  a  God  without  bowels!"  the  crowd  again  exclaims,  weeping  hot  tears.  "  You 
mean  then  to  leave  its  till  next  yearV*  The  image  of  Christ  makes  an  affirmative  sign. 
'*Ah  well,  go  then!"  roars  with  one  voice  the  immense  multitude.  The  central  gate  is 
half  opened,  the  bearers  of  the  image  seem  as  if  they  would  slip  in,  but  the  crowd 
presses  upon  them,  and  again  the  door  is  shut.  After  some  minutes  passed  in  this 
strange  contest,  both  leaves  of  the  grand  entrance  are  folded  back  and  the  litter  of 
Christ  is  borne  into  the  church  as  by  a  tumultuous  billow  of  human  heads.  The  despair 
of  the  crowd  then  breaks  out  in  a  final  crescendo:  the  women  utter  piercing  cries  and 
tear  their  hair;  the  men  howl  and  tear  their  clothes;  the  children,  frightened  by  the 
grief  of  their  parents,  cry  pitiably;  and  the  dogs  take  part  in  the  fray  by  furiously 
barking. 

Ten  minutes  later  these  noisy  demonstrations  of  grief  are  extinguished  in  one 
immense  roar  of  laughter.  Fires  are  kindled  in  front  of  the  Cathedral;  chicha  and 
brandy  run  in  streams ;  guitars  strike  up,  dances  are  organized,  and  when  Aurora,  with 
her  rosy  fingers,  opens  the  gates  of  the  East,  she  finds  our  good  Indians  lying  dead 
drunk  among  their  extinguished  fires  and  empty  bottles.  The  fgte  of  the  Senor  de  los 
Temblores  is  ended. 

As  our  review  of  ancient  and  modem  Cuzco  is  ended  also,  we  will  at  once  mount 
the  mule  which  our  Indian  guide  has  brought  and  harnessed  while  the  reader  has 
been  amusing  himself  with  these  strange  scenes,  and  leaving  behind  us  the  old  capital 
of  the  Incas,  never  to  return,  set  ofl"  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  cross  for  the  last  time 
the  chain  of  the  Andes,  descend  their  eastern  slopes,  and  enter  upon  the  unknown 
country  we  have  proposed  to  visit. 
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few  wor^a  nboQt  the  roAd  whicL  leads  from  Cuzco  to  the  Pampaa  of  AnU.— Proof  chat  a  coiiFideutial  Hvi-vuut. 
may  he  nt  the  name  time  a  rogiie,  a  gourmand,  and  an  impoator. — The  clouds  of  heaven.  — Diiy-dreams  of  the 
travelier  on  airiTing  at  Mara. — loterveiitioii  of  Ahrician  Jiud  Orinusd  apropos  of  a  cake  of  chooolate.^Tht' 
dutjr  of  forgiving  and  forgetting  oflencea. — The  godd«w  of  FintobftEnbn. — Souvenirs  aud  silhouetteo.— The  ravine  of 
Ueoobunba. — Here  lieH  a  nohla  heart. — BirdVeje  view  of  the  tiiina.  of  Ollantiiy-T»mpti. — The  reoonl  and  the 
tngadf. — The  traveller  who  ]iad  counted  oii  desMrt  with  his  dinner  geta  nothing  but  dry  bread.^Paaa  (port  or 
BBtoral  rood)  of  the  Cordillara  of  Occobamba. — Po«tic  monologue  interrupted  by  a  thumler-cUp. — Philosophic 
reTerie*  in  a  ahady  path. — Arrival  at  Occobamba. — The  traveller  invoke*  the  aid  of  Justice,  repreacnted  by  an 
alcalde. — Judt:;iueut  aud  execution  done  on  Joa6  Benito. — To  what  leugths  will  go  a  mother's  love. —  Description 
of  a  fonntftin. — A  shoulder  of  mutton. — The  author  is  compelled  to  make  his  own  aonp. — The  alcalde  and  his 
two  better  halves,  -Elssay  npou  louil  topography, — A  dinner  at  Muyoc.  — The  bill  to  pay. — What  it  e<mt^  to  talk  about 
marria^  with  widows  of  a  ct-rUiiii  age. — ^Idyl  iu  iuiitatiou  of  TheiMiritus. — Mutn-rie  aud  chickens  at  Unupaiupn.^ 
ffaci«nda  d«  {o»  Camotr^,  or  Farm  of  Sweet  Potfitoes. — Etymology  not  always  c<:iniinon  sense. — Something  that  reuiils 
Baucis  and  Philemon  of  classical  mcuiory.— Sta,  vwior.'— Hospitality  of  a  storftkeeper. — Portmit  iu  pastel  of  a 
grand  lady.— The  hacienda  of  Tian-Tian  and  its  niajor-dnomo. — Dissertation  upon  the  TAtobroma  Cacao. — Ornithology. 
—For  want  of  a  clean  shirt  the  xitthor  bids  adieu  to  the  illusinnn  he  had  cherished. — Varied  aA{>ects  of  tho 
landscape.^  Exploring  too  curionsly  the  centre  of  a  flower,  the  author's  nose  is  seized  by  a  pair  of  pincers. — The 
hacienda  of  La  Chouette.— The  Ifibueiu  tAtUabUu. — Conversation  through  the  kths  of  ■  venetian-bliud. — The  forsaken 
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one. — A  flower  wliieh  is  white  in  tlie  morning,  red  nt  noon,  and  ptirple  in  the  evening. — S«r  Maria  d*  lot  Angtlet,- 
The  mranH  hy  wliich  a  man  may  he  compelled  to  keep  a  secret.  — Riiigmphy  and  |)bysiology  of  Four  /ouug  girb.- 
The  traveller  iia\^  enfamilU  with  the  governor  of  Chaco. — At  Echai-ati 

The  road  from  Cuzco  to  the  valleys  of  Lares  and  Occobamba  passes  diagonally  tbn 
the  city  and  climbs  the  heights,  while  it  traverses  the  qnarter  of  Santa  Ana,  which 
^heloned  upon  a  steep  slope.     This  quarter,  a  broad  and  long  street  of  sordid  hu 
and  beer-houses,  is  entrenched  between  the  mountains  of  Sapi  and  Picchu,  each  havin 
its  special  title  to  celebrity.     From  the  flanks  of  the  first  runs  a  mountain  stream,  the 
lluatanay,  which  serves  as  the  main  sewer  to  the  city;  on  the  plateau  M'hich  crowns  the 
second,  on  a  spot  which  is  now  marked  by  three  wooden  crosses,  the  trunk  and  bowels 
of  the  cacique  Tupac  Amaru,  who  was  dismembered  by  a  decree  of  the  supi-eme  court 
in  the  great  square  of  Cuzco,  were  burned  by  the  hangman  on  the  18th  May,  1781. 

After  a  glance  to  the  right  at  the  source  of  the  Huatanay,  and  a  tear  on  the  left 
the  memory  of  the  unhappy  cacique,  the  traveller  continues  his  route.     Arrived  at  th 
summit,  he  turns  again  to  view  in  it«  ensemble  the  panorama  of  Cuzco,  and  perhaps 
seek  among  the  houses  of  the  city  a  Icnown  dwelling,  in  order  to  salute  it  with  a 
adieu.     Then,  having  paid  this  tribute  to  curiosity,  to  art,  to  affection,  or  it  matters  not 
to   what  sentiment  may  fill   the   heart  at  this  supreme  moment,   he  climbs  the  last 
gradient  of  the  steep  mountain,  and  Ends  himself  in  the  plain  known  as  the  Pam^^^ 
of  Ant4i.  ^^^H 

This  plain,  of  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  is  elevated  about  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     Its  soil,  formed  of  sand  and  vegetable  mould,  and  carpeted  with 
short  grass,  is  fuiTowed  in  some  places  with  deep  ruts,  and  divided  in  others  by  ravin 
and  swamps;   clumps  of  Emlmdits  and  pui-ple  sage,  the  thorny  (JSnothei-a,  and  a  few 
Synantkerem  enamel  with  rare  flowers  this  dull  landscape,  from  which  life  and  movement 
appear  to  be  banished.     No  bird  wings  the  air,  no  insect  chirrups  in  the  grass;   th( 
whole  landscape  seems  dead  or  asleep,  and  over  it  the  vast  cupola  of  heaven  sometim 
spreads  a  luminous  blue,  but  more  often  an  ashen  gray  vault,  flecked  with  sombre  clou 

Nine  o'clock  was  sounding  from  all  the  clocks  of  the  city  when  I  entered  upon  th 
Pampas  of  Anta.     A  mozo  followed  me  at  a  distance,  in  the  double  character  of 
a  domestic  and  a  guide,  as  far  at  least  as  the  limit  where  civilisation  ends  and  bar 
barism  commences.     He  had  been  picked  up  on  the  loose  by  my  hostess,  who  had 
wished  me  to  leave  to  her  the  care  of  seeking  for  this  pearl  in  a  dunghill     I  say  rfw/i; 
hill,  because  these  hired  mozos  are  in  general  nothing  better  than  rogues  who  pass  their 
time  in  gambling  in  the  cabarets,  unless  by  chance  they  are  employed  in  something 
worse  I 

The  physique  of  the  one  selected  for  me  was  far  from  resembling  that  assemblage  o: 
thirty  perfections  so  complacently  enumerated  by  the  Persian  poet.     He  was  either  old 
or  prematurely  aged.    He  had  a  flattened  nose,  an  immense  mouth,  and  a  face  as  full  of 
holes  as  a  skimmer,  from  the  small-pox;  while  his  colour,  naturally  pale,  looked  livid  i 
contrast  with  his  black,  greasy,  and  shining  hair.     Such  a  face,  as  the  reader  may  judg 
was  far  from  attiuctive;  but  the  moral  perfections  of  the  individual  guaranteed  by  m 
landlady  might  be  expected  to  efface  very  soon  the  disagreeable  impression  made  upon 
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me  by  his  pei'sonal  appearauce.  To  believe  tho  good  lady,  her  prot^g^  possessed 
innumerable  qualities,  and  many  little  talents  de  socUt&,  which  wade  him  a  most 
desirable  com])Bnion  for  a  traveller  like  myself. 

As  he  had  only  been  in  my  semce  siuce  the  previous  evening,  and  very  few  words 
had  yet  passed  between  us,  it  occun'ed  to  me  on  entering  the  Pampas  of  Anta  that 
would  make  myself  better  acquainted  with  him.  To  my  questions  about  his  name, 
lis  family,  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  replied  that  his  name  was  Josd  Benito,  that 
he  had  never  known  the  authors  of  his  being,  and  that  he  knew  not  in  what  village  of 
Peru  he  first  saw  tho  light;  au  reste,  all  this  had  not  prevented  him  from  gi-owing  and 
getting  on  without  any  one's  help,  and  reaching  the  ago  of  forty,  without  feeling  the 
burden  of  his  years.  This  complete  absence  of  moral  antecedents  and  certificates  of 
good  character  in  the  man  who  was  to  be  my  travelling  companion,  and  to  share  in  my 
future  joys  and  sorrows,  surprised  me  a  little,  I  confess,  but  did  not  shock  me  half  as 

) touch  as  might  have  been  expected.  I  said  to  myself,  after  reflection,  that  one  might  bo 
k  mere  outcast,  owe  his  very  existence  to  public  charity,  have  no  sliiit,  no  fire,  no  comer 
io  lie  down  in,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that,  have  one's  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  hold 
one's  head  high,  thanks  to  the  iutiuence  of  some  kindly  star  that  ruled  at  one's  birth. 
rl  know  not  if  the  mozo  had  divined  the  thoughts  which  his  confidence  awakened, 
d  if  he  intei^preted  them  to  his  disadvantage;  but  observing  that  I  kept  silence,  he 
ked  if  I  repented  having  taken  him  into  my  service. 
"On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  charmed,"  1  replied. 
And  to  prove  what  I  said,  I  pretended  that  the  fresh  air  of  the  heights  had  given  me 
an  appetite,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  break  a  crust,  and  wash  it  down  with  half 
a  glass  of  wine.  Tliis  I  meant  as  a  decent  pretext  for  sharing  ray  bread  with  the  fellow, 
and  drinking  a  sociable  glass  with  him.  In  travelling,  the  brotherly  love  recommended 
in  tho  gospel  is  more  than  a  virtue,  it  is  a  necessity.  Jose  Benito,  in  his  character  of 
domestic,  understood  what  he  had  to  do,  and  uutying  the  bag  of  provisions  wliich  I 
had  given  into  his  charge,  presented  it  to  me.  I  put  ray  hand  in,  expecting  to  find,  with 
the  bread  of  Oroi>esa,  provided  by  my  hostess,  some  sticks  of  chocolate  which  1  had 

(expressly  requested  her  to  put  up.     I  found  the  bread,  but  no  chocolata 
I      "The  old  idiot!"  I  exclaimed. 
I      "Has  not  monsieur  found  what  he  wanted  ?"  demanded  the  mozo. 
I      "No,"  I  said,  "I  begged  my  landlady  to  give  me  a  supply  of  chocolate,  and  she  has 
forgotten  it" 
^L      "It's  always  the  way  with  women;  it  is  very  tiresome  for  monsieur,  though,  that  he 
^Biould  have  to  eat  his  bread  drj'." 

^B      "Ah,  well!  I  shall  dine  all  the  better  for  it  at  TJmbamba,"  I  rejoined, 
^r      lu  fine,  I  divided  the  larded  bread,  and  gave  half  of  it  to  my  guide.     Tho  gratefvd 
I     manner  in  which  he  thanked  me  for  so  simple  a  thing  gave  me  a  good  impression  of  his 
^^faaracter.     As  a  proof  of  his  good  manners,  he  fell  behind  again,  iu  order,  said  he,  that 
the  master  and  the  servant  might  not  seem  to  be  eating  out  of  the  same  dish. 
"This  fellow  is  perfectly  well  bred,"  I  thought. 
Five  minutes  afterwards,  haWng  finished  my  bread.  I  pulled  rein,  and  turned  round 
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to  ask  for  8omet)»ing  to  drink,  when  I  saw  the  mozo  in  the  act  of  nibbling  something-^: 
long  and  brown,  which  he  whisked  out  of  sight  on  seeing  with  what  a  fixed  look  T 
regarded  liim.     Quick  as  he  was,  however,  I  had  time  enough  to  recognize  in  what  he 
was  eating  a  stick  of  chocolate. 

"This  is  strange,"  1  said,  sotto  voce,  *'I  wonder  if  it  is  at  his  expense  or  mine  that  he 
is  regaling  himselt" 

Seeing  me  lialt,  the  mozo  understood  that  I  had  need  of  his  services,  and  hastened  up. 

"Give  me  a  flask  of  Madeira  out  of  the  saddle-bag,"  I  said. 

He  immediately  handed  me  what  I  asked  for.  The  lightness  of  the  flask,  into  whicli 
I  was  certain  1  had  emptied  a  whole  bottle  of  wine,  caused  me  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light, 
when  I  saw  that  it  was  half-empty. 

"Josd  Benito,"  1  thought,  "must  have  drunk  my  wine  as  well  as  eaten  niy 
chocolate." 

Tliis  doubt,  or  rather  ceitainty,  caused  me  to  change  countenance  in  such  a  way  that 
the  uiozo  observed  it. 

"Has  monsieur  forgotten  something  again?"  he  asked  me  with  an  air  of  solicitude. 

The  impudence  of  the  vagabond  disgusted  me. 

"I  liail  forgotten  to  tel!  you  when  we  started,"  I  ro[ilicd,  "that  I  had  tilled  tliis 
flask  with  wine,  and  although  1  have  not  tasted  a  drop,  it  is  already  half-eu»pty." 

"Does  monsieur  believe  me  capable  of  meddling  with  his  provisions?  It  would 
bo  extremely  painful  to  me  if  ho  could  think  so." 

"This  flask,  however,  could  not  have  emptied  itself.  I  recollect  having  corked  it 
with  great  care." 

No  doubt  I  had  stupidly  funushed  the  mozo  with  the  means  of  rebutting  my 
argument;  he  turned  and  turned  again  in  Ids  saddle,  and  feeling  the  woollen  saddle- 
cloth, said: — 

"On  the  contrary,  monsieur  must  Iiave  corked  it  very  badly,  for  my  saddle-cloth 
is  quite  wet."  And  as  he  said  so,  he  put  his  hands  to  his  nose  to  smell  an  imaginary 
odour.  For  my  pai't  I  felt  the  bags,  through  which  the  liquid  must  have  run  before 
it  could  have  wet  the  saddle-cloth,  and  they  were  perfectly  dry.  I  returned  the  flask 
to  Josd  without  putting  it  to  my  lips;  its  contents  were  not  now  to  my  taste. 

"Decidedly,"  I  said  to  myself,  "this  fellow  is  a  thief,  a  liar,  and  a  gourmand,  three 
vices  which  I  might  tolerate  perhaps  in  a  domestic,  but  which  1  detest  in  a  travelling 
companion,  whom  I  calculated  on  making  my  friend." 

Thereupon  I  urged  on  my  mule,  and  taking  deep  draughts  of  the  fresh  air,  I 
watched  the  rounded  clouds  which  flew  across  the  sky  before  a  north-east  wind. 
It  is  in  some  degree  with  me  a  monomania,  but  at  the  same  time  a  great  resource  to 
watch  the  clouds  on  critical  occasions.  If  the  study  does  not  always  console  me  for 
the  mischances  of  life,  it  helps  me  to  forget  them  for  a  moment,  and  by  exalting  my 
imagination,  softens  my  heart.  Ah!  if  all  the  clouds  that  have  long  since  retm-uetl 
to  the  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers,  could  take  a  body  and  a  voice,  and  relate  the 
troubles  I  have  confided  to  them  in  the  course  of  my  life,  what  a  fine  treatise  on 
psychology  might  be  written  on  their  evidence) 
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The  Pampas  of  Anta,  wbicli  it  was  necessary  to  cross  from  nortli  east  to  south  east 
reach  Urubamba,  present  absolutely  uotliing  to  interest  the  traveller  if  he  is  merely 
botanist,  a  geologist,  or  a  collector  of  insects;  but  should  he  possess,  in  only  a  small 
degree,  the  delicate  fibre,  the  tender  heart,  and  the  kindling  imagination  of  the  day- 
earner,  he  may  people  this  cheerless  solitude  with  the  most  fantastic  and  charming 
creations.     I  will  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  thoughts  which  occupied  me  dunng  the 
three  hours  spent  in  crossing  this  desert,  until  the  moment  when  the  village  of  Mara 
appeai'cd  at  the  end  of  the  perspectiva 

Mara,  which  we  passed  on  our  left  without  stopping,  is  a  village  containing  abont 
two  hundred  cabins;  it  has  no  resources  except  the  salt-pits  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  the  inhabitants  work  as  well  as  they  cm,  but  without  raisiug  themselves  above 
a  condition  of  extreme  poverty.  Their  huts  are  built  of  mud,  and  thatched  with  stubble 
or  branches  covered  with  clay  by  way  of  cement,  and  looking  at  a  distance  like  mole- 

f  hills.  No  vegetation  clothes  the  soil;  water  fit  to  drink  is  imknown;  and  from  June 
to  October,  the  period  of  winter  in  the  Cordillera,  frightful  tempests  rage  every  day 
around  this  wretched  hamlet,  where  the  blackest  spleen  seems  to  have  taken  up  her 
abode. 
From  Mara  to  the  extremity  of  the  plateau  of  Anta,  where  it  faces  XTrubamba,  is 
rather  less  than  three  miles.  The  locality  itself  has  nothing  to  arrest  the  traveller's 
attention;  but  the  horizon  even  here  displays  some  curious  and  magnificent  scenes. 
c)'ond  the  Panijias,  carj)eted  by  short  grass,  rises  tier  above  tier  an  amphitheatre  of 
ouutains,  falling  back  in  stages,  and  crowned,  as  with  a  diadem,  by  the  serrated 
dge  of  snowy  peaks.  Three  white-headed  giants,  the  Illahuaman,  the  Malaga,  and 
e  Salcantay,  proudly  overlook,  from  a  height  of  some  thousand  feet,  this  pait  of  the 
ierra  of  Hnilcanota. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  plateau,  which  terminates  in  an  abrupt  talus,  I  looked 

ut  upon  the  immense  land.scape  commanded  by  this  spot     Couched  between  the 

bot  of  the  wall,  of  which  1  occupied  the  summit,  and  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains 

which  rose  before  me,  lay  the  valley  of  Ui-ubamba,  extending  on  my  riglit   into  the 

bluish  haze  of  the  perspective,  losing  itself  on  my  left  in  the  gorges  of  Silcay,  and 

mprising  about   sixty  miles  of  cultivated  country,  through  which  the  river  Huil- 

mayo,'  now  troubled  and  white  with  foam,  now  cahn  and  of  a  limpid  blueness,  ran 

sinuous  course.     On  the  long  and  narrow  carpet  of  this  valley,  whore  nature  had 

vished  every  shade  of  green,  three  villages  were  discovemble,  half -concealed  by  the 

sky  foliage  of  pUonias^'  salhiwg,  and  rhikas?     These  villages  were  TTrquillos  with  its 

igneiuial  hacienda,  Huayllabamba  with  its  square  tower,  and  Yucay  with  its  little 

ouses  dotted  on  the  hill-side.      In  their  rear   lay  Urubaniba,  which  its  two-archefl 

ridge,  its  church  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  plaza,  and  its  ghost  of  a  fountain,  pro- 


*  This  river,  cjiUimI  tlio  Huilpaniayo  in  the  l^a-atity  wlitTc  it  rlswi,  ou  lli**  lUya  plateau,  liua  borue  sacccsaively  lln? 
.  of  the  river  of  Quiqiiijuiift,  Urcon,  CrIcr,  Hml  Yiifny,  liefore  i-enrhiiig  irnihaTiilja.     Tberc  it  takes  the  name  of  tlml 
Hly,  wliich  it  ngnin  exv>]Hi)(;eit,  some  league*  furthw  on,  for  that  of  the  river  of  Sikaj,  under  which  name  it  enter*  tht* 
jttWty  of  Saitta  Alia. 

^  Kr^tkrina  Piionia.  '  Vemonia  aerruiHiaidea. 
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claimed  the  chief  place  of  the  pro\'iiice  to  any  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Urubamba  has  been  dignified  by  the  qualification  Benemerita  (well-deserving),  and 
that  this  qualification,  couferred  on  it  in  1839  by  a  decision  of  the  congress  of 
Huancayo,  and  equivalent  to  a  title  of  nobilityj  has  raised  the  town  to  the  rank  of  a 
metropolis. 

Around  these  villages,  situated  at  a  mile  or  two  the  one  from  the  other,  are 
grouped  many  small  houses,  whose  walls,  whitened  with  lime  and  glistening  with  cactus- 
gum,  shine  iu  the  sun  as  if  they  were  varnished.  With  their  red  tiles  and  their  blue 
or  green  shutters,  these  pretty  cottages,  surrounded  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
resemble  at  a  distance  the  toy  cottages  and  trees  of  children.  Their  whole  ensemble, 
clean,  spruce,  and  sparkling,  stands  clearly  out  from  the  dark  and  velvety  green  of  the 
cerros,  which  ascend  from  stage  to  stage,  like  a  gigantic  staircase,  to  the  limit  of 
eternal  snows. 

Quitting  my  post  of  observation,  1  began  the  descent  of  the  winding  road  which 
leads  from  the  Pampas  of  Anta  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  road,  rough-hewn  at 
first  by  some  volcanic  commotion,  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  fashioned  by  the 
Children  of  the  Sun,  who,  from  the  period  of  Manco  to  that  of  Huayna  Capac,  that  is 
to  say,  for  a  period  of  600  years,  had  used  the  valley  which  extends  between  Caycay 
and  Silcay  as  a  pleasure  resort,  where  they  spent  their  fine  summer  days.  For  these 
indefatigable  pioneers,  who  could  make  a  i"oad  1500  miles  long  across  the  Andes,  or 
cut  tlu'ough  sixty  miles  of  granite  to  got  a  little  pure  water,  the  construction  of  this 
spiral  road  was  but  child's  play.     It  took  me  two  hours  to  descend  by  it 

Arrived  in  the  valley,  I  crossed  the  bridge,  and  found  myself  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Huilcamayo,  in  an  open  space  surrounded  with  cottages,  somewhat  dilapidated, 
whose  doors  and  windows  were  all  fast  shut.  A  solution  of  continuity  purposely 
contrived  between  these  deserted  dwellings  permitted  the  road  from  Yucay  and 
Huayllabamba  to  make  a  junction  with  that  of  Urubamba,  and  facilitated  commimica 
tion  between  that  city  and  the  villages.  Two  sign-posts  which  stood  facing  one  another, 
and  which  were  inscribed,  the  one  on  the  right  Via  del  Sur,  the  one  on  the  left  Via  del 
Norte,  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  this  respect 

As  I  halted  to  take  a  last  look  at  places  so  dear  to  me,  and  which  I  was  never 
more  to  revisit,  Joa^  Benito  came  up  and  waited  a  few  steps  off  until  I  should  be 
pleased  to  proceed.  Involuntarily  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him;  the  poor  wretch 
looked  so  contrite,  so  profoundly  humiliated,  that  I  could  no  longer  harden  my  heart 
against  him.  "That  man,"  I  said  to  myself,  "most  ceitainly  repents  of  the  wicked 
action  he  has  committed,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  his  countenance  his  soul  is  a  prey 
to  remorse.  If  I  tihould  forgive  him  now?"  "Take  care,"  whispered  my  bad  angel: 
"the  fellow's  a  knave,  and  his  face  is  nothing  but  a  mask;  he  has  betrayed  thy  con- 
fidence once,  and  will  betray  it  again."  "Josd  Benito  repents  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,"  softly  murmured  the  voice  of  my  guardian  angel;  "God  forgives  those  who 
repent — wilt  thou  do  less  than  God?  I  know  that  the  majority  of  thy  fellow-creatures 
are  guided  by  other  rules,  but  do  not  imitate  them;  forgive  as  thou  hopest  to  be 
forgiven;  thy  own  heart  will  feel  the  lighter,  and  thy  spirit  be  at  peace  with  itself 
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"Decidedly/'  1  thought,  "my  good  angel  reasons  well;  let  me  grant  him  absolutiuii  for 
liis  fault,  that  my  Madeira  wine  and  chocolate  may  not  weigh  upon  Jiis  conscience."  1 
.called  Jos^  Benito. 

"Henceforth,"  I  said  to  him,  "wlien  you  have  a  fancy  for  my  provisions,  instead  of 
ejiting  them  alone,  tell  me  frankly,  and  we  will  share  them  together." 

In  a  burst  of  grateful  enthusiasm  the  mozo  took  my  hand,  which  ho  kissed  and 
issed  again,  calUng  me  his  little  father  {taytachait).  As  he  was  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  older  than  myself,  his  gratitude  seemed  to  me  too  expressive,  and  I  withdrew 
y  hand  which  he  had  continued  to  hold  in  his. 
We  remounted  our  mules  and  trotted  side  by  side  like  old  friends.  Both  knowing 
lie  road  to  Urubamba,  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  Via  del  Sur,  and  followed  without 
hesitation  the  Via  del  Norte^  which  abutted  on  a  long  avenue  of  those  pyramidal 
sallows  which  we  find  in  all  the  alaraedas  or  public  promenades  of  South  America. 
These  trees,  magnificently  grown,  form  two  rows  like  a  wall  of  veixlure,  impenetrable 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Between  the  serried  tnmks  of  those  on  the  left,  I  could  see, 
through  a  grating,  the  serjjontine  windings  of  the  Huilcamayo,  whose  course  was 
parallel  to  the  road  we  were  following,  and  could  take  in  at  the  same  time  all  the  details 
pf  its  two  shorea  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  a  whitened  wall,  blazing  with  sunlight, 
showed  where  the  promenade  ended  and  the  city  commenced.  I  cannot  remember 
having  seen  in  any  city  of  the  New  World  a  paseo  which,  for  the  threefold  advantage  of 
hade,  quiet,  and  freshness,  could  be  compared  with  that  of  Urubamba. 

On  leaving  this  avenue,  in  which  no  Uving  creature  had  been  visible,  except  a  few 
rested  sparrows  flying  from  branch  to  branch,  I  entered  the  city,  and  went  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  sub-prefect.  This  functionary  had  been  long  known  to  me,  and  the 
family  of  his  wife,  no  less  than  his  wife  herself,  honoured  me  with  their  especial  friend- 
ship. Both  families  resided  at  Cuzco,  and  only  visited  Urubamba  during  one  month 
of  the  year.  Our  intimacy  made  it  a  duty  to  visit  them  as  I  passed,  and  say  good-by. 
At  the  moment  when  T  called,  the  sub-prefect,  dressed  all  in  white  like  a  West  Indian 
lanter,  was  feeding  his  watch-dogs  with  his  own  hands.  On  perceiving  me  he  left 
is  occupation,  assisted  me  to  dismount,  and  after  giving  me  a  warm  welcome,  drew 
e  into  the  salon  and  presented  mo  to  his  wife,  the  Senora  Julia.  That  lady,  whom 
er  numerous  adorers  called  the  Dtnsa  de  Pintohamba,  from  a  coca-farm  which  she 
ossessed  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Ana,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  pui-e 
ival  of  her  face,  its  delicate  and  perfect  lines,  her  niafi;nificent  hair,  her  carriage  at  once 
roud,  gracious,  and  rhythmical,  recalling  that  of  Venus  in  the  groves  of  Carthage,  by 
hich  Pius  ^neas  recognized  his  divine  mother,  all  perfectly  justified  the  surname  of 
'oddess  which  her  admirers  had  given  to  Donna  Julia,  without  consulting,  let  it  be  said, 
er  dcbonnaire  husband,  who,  like  our  constitutional  kings,  reigned  but  did  not  govern. 
She  received  me  with  a  smiling  air,  and  in  the  frankest  manner  shook  my  hand 
in  the  English  fashion,  and  motioned  me  to  a  seat  near  the  sofa,  where  she  herself 
t  down  in  the  attitude  of  Guerin's  Dido.  A  marmoset  with  which  she  played 
minded  me  to  a  certain  point  of  the  young  Ascanius  which  that  painter  has  introduced 
to  his  composition.     Some  townsfolk  from  Urubamba  and  friends  from  Cuzco  were 
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telling  her  the  news  of  the  day.  The  conversation  became  general,  we.spoke  of  every- 
thing anU  something  besides.  Then  a  vierienda  (luncheon),  composed  of  slices  of  bread, 
with  bits  of  cheese,  fruits,  sweets,  and  liqueurs,  was  served,  at  the  end  of  which  I  took 
up  my  hat,  and  spoko  of  resuming  my  joui-ney;  but  they  snatched  my  hat  out  of  my 
hands,  and  drowned  my  voice  with  their  outcries.  The  sub-pi*efect  swore  that  he 
would  cut  my  mules'  ears  off  if  I  did  not  promise  to  pass  the  evening  and  the  nigLi 
imder  his  roof.  A  beseeching  look  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senora  JuUa  found  her 
inflexible. 

"You  will  not  go  this  evening,"  she  said  to  mc,  with  that  imperious  little  air  whicb 
beautiful  women  accustomed  to  see  every  one  submit  to  them  know  how  to  assume. 

"And  why  not?"  I  asked,  in  a  tone  which  dissimulated  my  real  feeling. 

"Because  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  stay." 

"Nothing  sweeter  could  be  said  to  me,"  I  replied,  gallantly. 

At  the  moment  when  I  uttered  to  Donna  Julia  this  rose-water  insipidity,  of  which 
I  may  here  avow  I  had  not  thought  one  treacherous  word,  the  caricature  of  Gavami, 
which  has  for  its  title  Ce  qu'oti  dit  el  ce  qiCon  paftse,  came  into  my  mind.  Certainly 
if  the  goddess  of  Pintobamba  could  have  read  my  heart  she  would  have  been  shockeil 
by  the  thought  wliicli  the  words  only  concealed  at  the  moment  when  I  flatterwl 
her  with  this  little  madrigal  But  happily  as  well  as  unhappily  for  the  human  race, 
it  is  always  the  dupe  of  appearances. 

The  time  passed  merrily ;  fruits  and  sweets  were  eaten  in  such  profusion,  that  when 
the  dinner-hour  arrived  the  company  went  to  table  without  an  appetite.  Towards 
evening  the  ladies  of  Urnbamba,  showily  dressed,  dropped  in  on  the  ai-ras  of  their 
cavaliers.  After  the  customary  comphments,  and  exchange  of  healths  between  the 
guests  of  the  day  and  the  new-comers,  two  guitarists,  hired  for  the  evening,  posted 
themselves  in  a  comer,  and  the  ball  was  opened  by  one  of  those  local  waltzes  in  whicb 
the  couples  first  set  to  partners,  then  strike  hands,  turn  back  to  back  and  set  again, 
recalling  by  their  curious  evolutions  those  automatons  of  painted  wood  which  we  see 
twirling  about  in  Italian  organ.s.  To  this  waltz  succeeded  the  characteristic  dances  of 
the  coa.st  and  the  sierra;  and  as  the  "divine  bottle"  was  kept  going,  and  toasts  continuetl 
to  be  drank  all  the  evening,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  company  by  midnight  exploded  in 
bursts  like  thunder. 

Intcnduig  to  depart  at  daybreak,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Sefiora  Julia  and  excuse 
myself  for  retiiing  when  the  mirth  of  the  company  was  at  its  highest  I  begged  her  ti' 
be  my  apologist  to  her  husband,  whom  one  of  those  indispositions  which  rendertnl 
necessary  a  little  sleep  and  a  few  cups  lA'  light  tea  had  compclle4l  to  cpiit  the  room.  I 
concludctl  with  a  formal  jiromise  that  I  would  write  my  news  to  the  goddess  of  Pinto- 
bamba, if  permitted  by  Heaven  to  iirrive  safe  and  sound  at  the  end  of  my  journey. 
Then  as  I  saluted  her  and  still  held  her  hand,  she  called  her  confidential  maid. 

"Is  the  chamber  of  Don  Pablo  ready?"  she  asked. 

"Si,  Seiioia." 

"  Have  you  given  to  his  servant  the  boxes  of  preserves  for  the  journey." 

"  Si,  Sefiora." 
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"Tliat  is  well,"  she  said,  rising,  "it  is  the  duty  of  a  hostess  to  sec  for  herself  that 
the  guest  whom  God  has  given  her  for  a  few  hours  wants  nothing."  She  took  my  arm 
and  we  left  the  salon. 

According  to  the  Spanish  custom  the  sleeping  chambers  of  the  house,  situated  on 
the  ground-floor,  occupied  the  three  sides  of  a  lai^o  inner  court  which  Imd  been  trans- 
fonned  into  a  garden.     Clumps  of  flowers,  wliich  bloomed  marvellously  in  the  climate 
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of  Urubaniba,  white  lilies  and  tuberoses,  with  Spanish  daturas  and  jasmines,  saturated 
the  atmosphere  with  their  intoxicating  perfume.  The  moon,  round  and  full,  rose  at 
this  instant  behind  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Illahuaman.  One-half  of  the  heavens  was 
in  darkness  and  spangled  with  stars.  Over  tlie  otlier  half  was  spread  a  soft  and 
greenish  light.  The  scene  was  oue  which  spoke  to  the  sovil  as  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  flowers  to  the  sense.     The  Seiioiu  sighed. 

"What  a  beautiful  night!"  she  said,  "I  will  pray  God  that  you  may  have  the  same 
during  the  whole  course  of  your  journey.  And  now  adieu,  Don  Pablo,  the  best  wishes 
of  friends  you  leave  behiiul  will  accompany  you  in  unknown  scenes." 

She  quilted  me  to  join  her  frieuds.  The  chola  who  had  followed  us  showed  me  to 
\y  chamber,  and,  wishing  me  a  good  night's  rest,  departed.  Tlie  wi.sh  of  the  girl  was 
fulfilled,  for  I  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  1  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow. 
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At  daybreak  Jos^  Benito  came  to  awake  me,  and  announced  that  our  mules,  rendy 
saddled,  were  waiting  in  the  street.  I  dressed  myself  in  haste,  and  an  instant  after  we 
were  trotting  down  the  Galle  du  Commerce,  all  the  houses  of  which  were  still  shut 

What  memories  I  carried  away  with  me!  This  town,  and  its  valley  still  buried  in 
sleep,  and  but  dimly  lighted  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  had  for  a  long  time  occupied 
a  lai^e  place  in  my  heart  and  my  spirit.  Sweet  episodes  were  awakened  to  life  in  my 
memory  by  the  morning  light,  and  sung  in  my  heail  like  a  choir  of  birds,  I  passed  in 
review  before  my  eyes,  with  that  clearness  of  vision  which  men  possess  at  certain  tinu^s. 
the  faces  of  those  whom  I  had  loved  or  known  during  my  various  sojourns  in  this  ^•alley. 
Each  of  its  villages,  from  Caycay  to  Silcay,  recalled  a  pleasure  or  a  sorrow,  a  sweet  or 
a  sad  emotion.  At  this  hour,  I  said  to  myself,  my  old  canon  of  Taray  was  wont  to  open 
the  shutter  of  his  bedroom,  and  show  his  head  at  the  window.  WTiile  giving  an  eye  to 
his  beloved  flowers,  he  looked  out  in  his  large -lettered  breviary  the  saint  and  the  prayer 
for  the  day,  and  commenced  his  devotions.  Worthy  man!  I  shall  never  help  him  again 
to  strike  his  carnations,  and  never  again  train  the  creepei-s  round  his  arbour.  At 
a  bound  I  passed  in  thought  from  Tamy  to  Huayllabamba,  to  the  sister  of  the  cxir^ 
a  good  woman,  rather  a  grumbler,  perhaps,  and  a  little  peevish,  who  passed  her  time  in 
feeding  tarins  and  choclopoccochos,  which  she  sold  to  fanciers  when  those  little  birds, 
grown  larger,  wore  able  to  feed  themselves.  T  had  been  one  of  her  customers,  once 
even  it  chanced  that  I  had  to  send  from  Cuzco  a  great  cage  full  of  these  tame  birds, 
to  which  I  had  added  an  enormous  bunch  of  Spanish  jasmine.  To  prevent  my  flowers 
suffering  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  Indian  who  earned  them  started  on  his  journey 
in  the  evening,  and  ti-avelled  during  the  night.  Like  the  Myosotis  (scorpion -grass)  of 
Caramanchel  gathered  by  Ruy-Blas  for  Marie  of  Neubom'g,  my  jasmine  was  calculateil 
to  evoke  in  the  sensitive  soul  a  sweet  remembrance  of  her  absent  country.  Now,  the 
bouquet  is  but  dust,  and  the  .soul  has  returned  to  God  wlio  gave  it. 

Fmm  Hnayllabamba  I  descended  in  imagination  to  Yucay  by  green  slopes  and  sandj 

footpaths,  until  I  seated  myself  iu  idea  under  the  verandah  of  my  friend  Dr.  T ,  who 

had  always  welcomed  me  with  opeu  arms  and  a  smile  on  his  lips.  Although  he  was 
a  native  of  Logrofia,  in  Old  Castile,  he  called  me  his  compatriot  from  aflfection  for 
France,  which  he  knew  and  spoke  of  with  admiration.  While  we  chatted  about  art,  and 
science,  and  the  future,  in  the  meanwhile  enjoying  the  landscape,  his  three  children 
played  around  us,  and  mingled  their  joyous  laughter  with  the  reflections,  often  sud, 
which  the  good  doctor  made  upon  life.  Perhaps  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  ap- 
proaching end.  He  died  a  death  without  a  name,  far  from  his  family,  and  without  any 
suspicion  of  his  state  having  reached  them.  During  his  agony,  which  lasted  three  days 
and  three  nights,  I  never  quitted  his  pillow,  and  performed  for  him  the  humblest  offices. 
Unable  to  speak — for  he  had  bitten  through  his  tongue— he  tried  to  express  his  grati- 
tude to  me  by  his  looks,  and  by  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  T  closed  his  eyes,  and  with 
ray  own  hands  wrapped  him  in  his  winding-sheet.  While  bidding  him  adieu  in  this 
world,  1  have  cherished  the  hope  of  (inding  him  again  iu  another  and  better  one. 

At  some  bow-shots  from  the  hill  of  Yucay  and  the  house  of  the  doctor  there  stands 
a  chartreuse,  half-hidden  by  the  dense  foliage  of  trees  festooned  with  climbing  plants. 
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A  neglected  garden,  knee-deep  m  grass,  its  apple-trees  and  peach-trees  covered  wiili 
moss,  adds  to  the  mysterious  sadness  of  this  dwelling,  where,  for  three  weeks,  I  bad  lived 
alone,  botanizing  in  the  daytime  and  writing  at  night,  receiving  no  one  and  seeing  no 
human  face  but  that  of  the  old  woman,  an  Indian,  who  prepared  my  daily  meals.  What 
treat  so  charming  as  that  Thebaid  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  all  a  first  love  or  a  last 
grief!     As  for  me,  I  had  but  peopled  it  with  my  dreams. 

kAs  we  reached  the  extremity  of  the  Calle  du  Commerce,  the  principal,  or,  I  may  say, 
e  only  street  of  Urubamba,  I  tried  to  make  out  among  the  houses,  painted  a  yellow 
raw  or  yellowish  pink  colour,  the  residence  of  an  honest  woman  named  Lina  Gregoria 
Tupayachi,  where  I  had  once  dined  in  company  with  a  Spaniard  named  Pedro  Diaz. 
It  would  have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  have  seen  agaui  my  old  hostess,  who  had 

)ti*eated  me  like  a  prince,  allowing  me  to  eat  my  full  of  the  peaches  in  her  garden,  and 
Hying  my  mule  a  good  feed  besides,  and  all  for  the  aiuu  of  thirty-six  sous  (eighteen 
lence).  Phoenix  of  inn-keepers!  why  was  not  thy  gate  open  when  T  passed  it  for  the 
second  time?  how  happy  I  should  have  been  to  offer  thee  the  homage  due  to  thy  sex, 
and  to  regale  myself,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  with  a  second  luncheon,  to  which  the 
sharp  air  of  the  morning  and  the  poetical  charm  of  memory  would  have  given  additional 
value.  But  as  I  have  said,  it  was  early  morning;  the  well-deserving  city  had  not  yet 
opened  the  shutters  of  its  many-coloured  houses,  and  Lina  Gregoria  Tupayachi,  at  the 
instant  when  my  thought  brushed  her  with  its  wing,  was  still  asleep,  buried  up  to  the 
lOse  in  bed-clothes. 

I  vowed,  however,  to  have  my  revenge  at  Occabamba.  Near  the  ravine  of  that  name 
ed  Pedro  Diaz,  whom  I  had  accidentally  encountered  at  Urubamba  in  the  peach 
n,  one  day  when  I  was  famishing,  and  knew  not  where  I  could  get  anything  to  eat. 
at  good  fellow,  taking  pity  on  my  distress,  had  conducted  me  to  his  friend  Donna 
Lina,  and  had  decided,  after  some  formal  objections,  to  be  my  vis-d-rh  at  table,  and 
share  the  repast  prepared  for  me.  In  order  to  acqnit  himself  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  he  imagined  he  had  contracted,  he  insisted  on  being  my  companion  as  far  as  Ollan- 
tay-Tampu,  the  end  of  my  journey.  On  the  way,  as  we  passed  his  house,  he  had  invited 
^me  to  enter  and  rest  a  little  while.  There,  between  two  little  glasses  of  eati-de-me, 
Hbifered  with  cordiality,  he  had  initiated  me  into  the  secrets  of  his  past,  and  the  commer- 
cial transactions  of  his  present,  life.  Good  Pedro  Diaz,  what  a  heart  of  gold  was  hidden 
under  his  rude  exterior! 

As  I  approached  Occabamba,  all  the  incidents  of  our  meeting  and  our  journey 
her  returned  as  vividly  as  if  they  had  happened  the  day  before.    Here  I  liad  lighted 
gar;   there  I  had  stopped  to  collect  a  plant,  or  make  a  sketch;   further  on  I  had 
itten  under  the  dictation  of  my  companion  some  detail  of  local  manners. 

During  an  hour's  march  through  the  uncultivated  lands  and  fields  of  rushes  which 
etch  between  Urubamba  and  Occobamba,  I  was  so  absorbed  iu  the  memories  of  the 
st  that  I  scarcely  replied  by  a  monosyllable  to  the  friendly  advances  of  Josd  Benito, 
e  mozo,  finding  his  attempts  at  conversation  useless,  ended  by  dropping  behind,  and 


leaving  me  to  my  retrospective  meditations. 
ravine  of  Occobamba. 


We  soon  found  ourselves  in  siyht  of  the 
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This  ravine  ia  a  great  notch  or  cleft,  produced  by  some  cataclysm,  in  the  western 
flank  of  the  Cordillera  of  Huilcanota,  It  serves  as  a  bed  to  the  torrents  of  melted  snow 
which  liurl  themselves  down  from  the  peak  of  Malaga,  and  for  a  road  to  the  muleleers 
and  llama  herdsmen  who  go  from  Cuzco  to  the  valley  of  Occobamba,  situated  on  the 
east  of  the  same  Cordillera.  The  wild  accessories  of  this  site  are  in  harmony  with  the 
troubled  and  icy  waters  whicli  furrow  the  mountain.  Blocks  of  freestone  and  granite, 
detached  from  the  mass  of  the  Andes  by  volcanic  action,  are  scattered  on  every  side. 
Some  arrested  in  their  fall  bang  threateningly  some  hundreds  of  yards  above  the  road, 
seeming  to  the  traveller  as  if  they  might  any  moment  topple  over  and  be  his  destruction. 
The  decomposition  of  the  minei-al,  the  detritus  of  lichen  and  mosses,  and  the  dust  borne 
by  the  winds,  had  in  the  lapse  of  time  filled  the  crevices  and  fissures  of  these  blocks  with 
the  vegetable  mould  in  which  a  few  Liliaceai  and  grasses  had  taken  root.  On  lower 
levels  clumps  of  magmy^  displayed  their  sword-like  leaves  by  the  side  of  iuuumerable 
muUi^,  whose  gray  stems,  blotched  with  yellow  patches,  twined  m  and  out  among  tht- 
stones  like  monstrous  boa  constrictors. 

At  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot  from  the  ravine,  a  shelf  of  reddish  coloured  roclw 
on  the  right  of  the  road  ser\'ing  as  a  landmark,  fixed  definitively  my  recollections  of 
the  topography  of  the  site.  The  Uttle  house  of  Pedro  Diaz  should  certainly  be  behind 
these  rocks,  near  two  enormous  blocks,  between  which  I  recollected  having  looked  witli 
wonder  on  the  foaming  torrent.  The  sight  of  its  Utiuid  gauze,  which  tho  sun  hail 
gloriously  interlaced  with  bands  of  gold,  combined  in  striking  contrast  with  shades  iif 
blue,  had  struck  mc  as  a  remarkable  effect  of  light,  and  I  had  preserved  it  in  a  comer 
of  my  memory  to  be  reproduced  at  need. 

I  found  the  little  house  where  I  looked  for  it,  and  the  thread  of  smoke  ascending 
from  its  roof  showed  me  that  it  was  still  inhabited,  I  called,  "Pedro  Diaz  !"  But  there 
was  no  response.  I  called  a  second  time.  Then  a  ragged  native  woman  came  out  of 
the  house,  and  looked  at  me  with  astonishment  Aware  that  the  Sponiai-d  liad  neither 
a  pongo  nor  other  servant  at  the  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  thought  his 
affairs  had  prospered,  or  that,  tired  of  the  isolation  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  decided  to 
take  a  housekeeper. 

"Is  your  master  at  home  ?"  I  asked  of  this  woman. 

"I  have  no  other  master  but  God,"  she  replied. 

"This,  however,  is  the  house  of  a  Spaniard  named  Pedro  Diaz?" 

"  He  has  been  gone  this  two  years." 

*'Gone!  where  is  he  gone  to?" 

"  Not  far  from  here ;  look  there  !"  said  the  woman,  pointing  to  a  little  heap  of  stones 
surmounted  with  a  wooden  cross,  on  which  hung  some  withered  fiowei-s,  a  few  siujis 
from  the  house. 

At  a  glance  I  recognized  one  of  those  tumuli  mider  which  the  indigene  buries  all 
that  is  mortal  of  his  fellow-creaturea     Still  1  doubted. 

"  Look  you,"  said  I  to  the  woman,  "  the  man  I  am  asking  for  is  the  sport 
Pedro  Diaz,  an  old  bearded  Spaniard,  who  lived  here  alone  for  ten  years." 


*  Affom  atnmcana,  tht  Amaricui  nloe. 


'  Piper  amerifaniu,  a  plant  of  the  p*pppr  fatnily. 
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"  I  understand,"  she  said;  "you  mean  the  runahrocuna*  or  the  mochiganguero^  as 
we  called  him;  a  settler  who  made  bracelets  and  head-dresses  of  parrots'  feathers,  which 
he  hired  out  to  our  peons  on  fete-days.  It  was  Juan,  n»y  husband^  who  dug  the  grave 
for  hini,  and  I  helped  him  to  bury  the  poor  body." 

"And  after  that  you  took  possession  of  the  Spaniard's  house,  and  perhaps  of  the 
money  he  had  saved?" 

"Oh!  as  for  the  money,'*  said  the  woman,  "Juan  spent  that  with  his  companions 
without  so  much  as  buying  me  a  new  petticoat." 


■  ■.»  ■■ 
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"  What  have  you  done  with  the  Spaniard's  parrots'^     At  any  rate  you  let  them  fly?" 

"How  ailly!"  said  the  woman,  with  an  idiotic  smile;  "as  they  were  fat  and  iu 
condition,  we  cooked  and  ate  them." 

"  Let  us  got"  I  said  to  Jos(^  Benito,  who  appeared  to  be  amused  with  these  details; 
"  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here." 

Our  route  now  led  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  which  took  a  serpentine  course 
over  the  mountain,  and  we  commenced  the  ascent  among  the  loose  stones,  which,  as 
the  feet  of  our  mules  displaced  them,  rolled  down  behind  us  w*ith  a  clatter  that  Avas  a 
little  alarming.  The  road  becoming  more  and  more  steep,  more  aud  more  tortuous, 
soon  gi'cw  so  narrow  that  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  in  line.  Naturally,  I  let  my  guide 
lead.  The  ascent  w;is  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  as  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine  entirely 
concealed  the  landscape.  Every  turu  we  made  only  opened  before  us  a  perspective  of  a 
few  steps.  The  sun,  which  just  now  stood  perpendicularly  over  this  stony  trench,  pro- 
duced a  temperature  like  that  of  the  Senegambia.  Our  mules  begun  to  breathe  with  such 
diflSculty  that  we  were  compelled  to  throw  the  bridle  upon  their  necks  and  let  them 

'  Literally,  the  man  vUk  the  parrot*. 

'  Froto  fRetchiffanffOf  manquenJe;  fnockiganguer<i,  a  maker  or  aiTiUigiir  of  muqnenulea. 
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choose  their  own  pace.  No  mule  having  only  his  own  pleasiu-e  to  consult  in  the  matter 
would  go  many  steps,  and  ours  had  not  forgotten  this  traditional  custom  of  their  family. 
For  two  hours  we  crawled  up  the  mountain  at  a  crab's  pace,  streaming  with  perhpiratiuu. 
A  few  whifl's  of  fresh  air  warned  us  that  we  were  approaching  the  end  of  our  U'oubles, 
and  soon  aftenvards  we  set  foot  on  a  softly  unduhuing  plain,  carpeted  with  shoit  stubbly 
grass.     My  first  thought  was  to  turn  round  in  order  to  estimate  the  height  of  this 
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Alpine  summit,  but  from  south  to  -west,  and  from  west  to  north,  I  could  see  nothing 
but  a  line  of  perpendicular  cerros,  which  I  recognized  after  some  examination  as  the 
rear- buttresses  of  the  Pampas  of  Anta  which  we  had  crossed  that  evening. 

The  path  we  first  took  to  cross  this  desert  plateau  was  a  caravan-route  leacHnf; 
north-north-east  After  a  time  the  inclination  to  the  north  of  this  plateau  became  so 
sensible  that  I  could  distinguish  below  on  ray  left  the  rounded  sumuiits  and  the  green 
flanks  of  moniitiiiiis.  The  further  we  advanced  the  wider  grow  the  landscape  and  the 
more  distinctly  the  details  stood  out  from  the  nniss.  In  the  midst  of  a  confused  inter- 
section of  wooded  slopes,  the  white-washed  walls  of  farm-houses  suirounded  with 
orchards  began  to  be  visible.  Tho  silvery  thread  of  a  river  meandered  through  this 
landscape,  and  was  lost  on  the  horizon  in  a  luminous  haze.  I  recognized  the  river  of 
Urubaniba.     Not  knowing  exactly  where  we  were,  I  had  recourse  to  my  guide,  whu 
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jtold  uie  that  we  were  on  the  luMghts  of  Ollniilay-Tauipu.     We  soon  reached  the  northern 
sxtromity  of  the  jtUUeau,  from  which  point,  in  the  bottom  of  an  iniiuense  circus  sur- 
rounded with  the  roug!i  sides  and  sharpened  summits  of  tlie  mountahi-buttresses,  we 
liscovered  the  modern  viUage  of  OUantay,  tJiu  ruins  of  Tampn,  and  the  ancient  quarries. 
torrent  of  melted  snow  which  fell  foaming  from  the  heights  gave  animation  and 
rariety  to  the  landscape,  now  inundated  with  suuHght,  and  rollcH  on  its  noisy  course 
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the  river,  whose  limpifl  calm  made  a  striking  contrast  with  tlie  impetuosity  of  its 
tffluent. 

On  my  tirst  visit  to  Ollantay-Tnnipii,  in  company  with  the  late  Pedro  Diaz,  I  had 
'seen  from  below,  like  the  generality  of  visitors,  tlie  site  wliieh  I  now  viewed  from  above 
in  the  fashion  of  tlio  vuUures  and  eagles.  The  situation  was  so  new,  and  the  point  of 
view  so  original,  that  I  felt  a  wish  to  profit  by  the  one  and  reproduce  the  other. 
Alighting  from  my  mule  1  took  my  album  and  note-book,  and  seated  myself  on  the 
edge  of  the  plateau.  There,  while  pointing  my  chalks  and  possessing  myself  by 
obsen*ation  and  thought  of  the  scenes  spread  below  me,  I  begged  Jos*^  Benito  to  take 
lour  provisions  fn)m  the  bags  and  spread  them  on  the  grass,  so  that  when  my  task  was 
ended  I  might  have  nothitig  to  do  but  face  about  and  enjoy  my  dinner. 

The  landscape  spread  before  nic  embraced  an  extent  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles,  com- 
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prising  tho  gorges  of  Silcay,  the  heights  of  Ilalxispampa,  the  haciendas  of  'J'aiontav, 
Runura,  Chilea,  Tancac,  Piri,  and  Pachar,  as  far  as  Uiubainba.  From  nortli  to  south 
a  line  of  mountains  \vith  gimtlo  slopes  bounded  the  liorizon;  their  foot  bathed  \>y 
the  river.  As  this  panorama  was  too  vast  to  be  reproduced  in  its  entirct)*,  and  as 
the  work  of  nature  was  of  less  importance  at  tliis  moment  than  tho  work  of  man, 
I  turned  from  the  landscape  and  its  varied  beauties,  to  occupy  myself  with  the  archi- 
tectonic or  ethnologic  details  which  it  might  present.  While  thus  occupied  1  mused  on 
the  fate  of  poor  Pedro  Diaz,  and  how  he  had  destroyed  my  archffiologic  illusions  on  the 
subject  of  the  pretended  antique  city  of  Ollantay,  which  upon  the  faith  of  a  geo-^ 
graphical  treatise  I  had  come  a  long  distance  to  seek. 

I  recalled,  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday,  the  strange  boulerersement  of  all  my  ideas, 
when  my  companion,  spelling  out  the  text  and  comparing  it  with  the  things  tliemselves 
on  the  spot,  had  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  what  I,  in  my  ingenuous  enthusi- 
asm, had  supposed  to  be  polygons,  columns,  pyramidions,  vaults,  and  caves,  weit 
uolhing  more  than  the  dt^bris  and  other  relics  of  the  (piarries  worked  by  the  Indians  in 
the  time  of  the  Gcntilidad.  From  the  complete  disillusion  which  I  had  experienceti 
that  day  had  resulted  this,  for  me,  axiomatic  truth:  that  it  is  always  imprudent  to 
believe  a  savant  ou  liis  word;  above  all  when  your  savant  goes  to  bed  at  night  aii 
entomologist  and  collector  of  insects,  and  rises  in  the  morning  an  arclneologist  and  an 
etlmographist,  and  wliat  is  still  more,  when  lie  is  hungering  after  celebrity. 

When  I  had  realized  the  good  and  bad  in  the  general  aspect  of  tho  Cen*os  of 
Ollantay,  the  cavities  and  the  architectural  mockeries  left  by  the  quarrymen  of  old,  and 
made  a  sketch  of  the  nuid-fortress  on  the  river  side,  I  cum])lcted  my  work  by  a  view 
of  the  modern  village  and  of  the  ruins  of  tho  ancient  fortiHed  tanqm.  Like  the  iflics 
of  ancient  grandeur  in  tlie  old  world,  tliis  tanipu  had  ni>  iloubt  its  historical  memories. 
We  know,  in  fact,  that  Doctor  Antonio  Valdcz  has  written  a  tragedy  in  t!ie  Quicliua 
language  founded  ou  au  incident  which  uccurretl  here  sonic  years  bel'ore  the  discover} 
of  Americji,  and  the  original  record  of  which  has  been  handetl  ilown  to  our  time  by 
the  Peruvian  qviipos.  The  tragedy  is  nothing  to  the  readei-.  Its  historical  date,  14();S, 
recalls  the  splendour  of  Tupac  Vupanqui,  eleventh  son  of  the  Sun,  ancl  lirst-born  in  tho 
descent  of  Capac-Ayllu-Panaea.  The  death  of  his  father  had  put  this  sovereign  in 
possession  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Incas,  which  at  that  time  extemled  from  the  river 
Kapel  (Chili)  to  the  boundary  of  the  kin^^dmn  nf  Lican,  now  the  republic  of  the  Equator- 
Married  to  his  sister  Mama-Chimpu-UcIUi,  Tupac  had  by  his  wife  and  his  munemus 
cuncuhines  '2[)\  children,  jiindug  whom  were  thirty-lour  legitimate  sons,  who  lived  at  his 
court  awailiijg  the  time  when  tho  crowu  should  fall,  by  I'ight  of  inheritance,  to  the 
eldest  of  tliem.  Tins  eldest,  named  Iluayna-Capac,  was  one  day  to  become  the  fatlier 
of  the  rival  princes  Huascar  and  Atahualpa,  the  tirst  assassinated  by  order  of  liis  bi^other, 
the  second  strangled  by  the  executioner. 

At  this  period  the  city  of  Cuzco,  while  preserving  the  general  character  impressed 
ni)ou  it  by  Manco-Capac,  its  founder,  in  1042,  had  been  embellished  with  several 
edifices  during  the  successive  i-cigns  of  nine  Incas,  the  last  of  wbom,  the  same  who 
restored  Lho  Temple  of  the  Sun,  had  surrounded  the  city  with  a  loopholed  walL 
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Reverting  in  imagination  to  those  old  times,  and  climbing  the  hill  of  Sacsahuamau, 
which  the  reigning  Inca  has  crowned  with  a  fortress  (a  singular  work,  in  the  form 
of  three  half-moons,  with  battlement*?  retreating  one  behind  the  other,  and  which 
deci-easeU  in  extent  as  they  approached  the  summit  of  the  eminence),  we  see  at  a  glance 
the  buildings  of  the  sacred  city,  and  the  details  of  their  construction.  From  east  to 
west  tlowii  a  broad  and  brattling  stream,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  which 
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take  their  names  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground.     The  first,  called  Hanan,  or  the 

igher  city,  is  under  the  protection  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  and  is  inhabited  by  the 

poorer  sort  of  people;  the  second,  called  Hurin,  or  the  lower  city,  is  presided  over 

ly  the   empress,   and   there  leside  the  gi'eat  dignitaries,  and  consequently  there  are 

o  the  principal  edifices. 

Chief  among  these  in  the  north-east  is  the  palace  of  Manco-Capac,  built  like  an 

ropolis  on  the  summit  of  the  Cerro  of  Totocachi.     Its  shape  is  that  of  an  obloug 

uai^    Its  sloping  walls,  constructed  in  the  fashion  which  the  Greeks  called  isodonion, 

e  about  20  feet  high,  and  one  of  its  principal  fai^'atles  is  opposite  the  Acllhuaci, 

or  house  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun  (from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the 

hole  breadth  of  the  city).     On  the  left  of  this  edifice  stands  the  palace  of  Sinchiroca; 

n  its  right,  that  of  Mayta-Capuc.     Tbe  only  opcuiugs  in  either  of  them  are  eight  doors, 
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with  inclined  jumbs  in  the  Egyptian  fashion,  and  four  /luecos,  or  square  niches,  rcsem 
bUng  windows. 

By  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Mayta-Capac  runs  the  Huatanay,  a  ton-ent  whic 
descends  from  the  height  of  the  Quebrada  of  Sapi,  and  into  which  flows  all  the  fill 
of  the  city.  Three  bridges  thrown  over  this  torrent  serve  for  communication  belwec 
the  edifices  on  its  left  bank  and  tlic  Temple  of  the  Sun  on  its  right,  in  the  midst  of  it 
Phiin  of  the  Thorn  (Iscay-Pampa). 

Tiiis  temple,  some  200  feet  or  more  square, — with  its  quadi-angular  cloister,  and  i 
several  annexes  sacred  to  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  thunder,  and  the  rainbow,  its  Uttl 
court  decorated  with  fine  fountains  or  lavatories,  with  its  caryatides  in  relief  moi 
Hindoo  than  Egyptian  in  stylo,  the  palace  of  the  Villacumu  or  gi*and  pontiff,  adjoinin 
its  walls,  the  residences  of  tlie  priests  and  of  the  3000  attendants  attached  to  the  worsh 
of  thegoil, — this  temple,  I  say,  with  its  eoui'ts,  itjj  twelve  monoliths  serving  as  gnomen 
its  aviaries  and  its  menageries  of  ferocious  animals,  its  well-iilled  store-houses  and  il 
celebralftl  giirden,  presents  such  a  conglomeration  of  buildings  that  it  may  be  calla 
a  city  within  a  city.     Opposite  its  principal  front,  sun-onnded  by  a  wall  about  the  heigl 
of  a  man,  is  an  open  space  {rond-point)  dedicated  to  Venus  or  Coyllur  Chasea,  the  sti 
with  the  streaming  hair— so  named  from  its  rays;  four  streets,  or  rather  galleri 
separated  by  walls  so  high  that  they  intercept  the  heat  and  light,  but  allow  the  xri 
to  go  sighing  mcjurnfuUy  between  them,  debouch  on  the  grand  square  of  the  city,  whi 
serves  as  the  place  of  rejoicings  at  the  epoch  of  the  equinoctial  festivals  Raymi  a 
Citua.     Tliis  open  place,  some  800  feet  square,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  gran 
wall,  pierced  with  200  loopholes;  while  eight  stone  pillars,  four  large  and  four  «du 
connected  by  chains  of  gold,  mark  the  centre. 

Such  is  the  coap-d'wil  presented  by  the  lower  city  Iluiin,  placed  as  wc  have  si 
untler  the  protection  of  the  coya  or  empress.  The  higher  city,  Ilanan,  although  \\\\{ 
the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  is  nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  sordid  hi 
with  mud-built  walls  and  roofs  of  stubble  similar  to  the  ranchos  of  the  present  d 
At  some  distance  fi'om  these  huts  two  buildings  stand  proudly  a})art,  as  if  to  sb 
contact  with  the  vulgar  herd.  One  of  them  is  the  palace  of  the  Inca  Huiracoc 
situated  between  that  of  Manco-Capae  and  the  House  of  the  Virgins.  The  other  is  tl 
of  Pachacutec,  his  son  and  successor,  built  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  of  Amafaua 
whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a  menagerie  of  tigers  whicli  Yupanqui,  the  fuilier  of 
reigning  Inca,  has  caused  to  be  constructed. 

Around  the  architectuial  parallelogram  which  we  have  hastily  sketched  exts 
the  public  and  private  properties,  consisting  of  patches  of  beans,  batatas,  i|U)no3/  a 
maize.  These  growing  crops,  though  weak  and  sickly-looking,  enliven  a  little  the  nci 
bourhood  of  the  sacred  city,  to  which  its  granite  palace,  roofed  with  stubble,  and 
heavy  eartheu-colourcd  walls,  impart  an  aspect  far  from  attractive.  Beyond  the  pi 
tations  a  circular  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains  with  gently  sloping  sides  and  rouin 
summits,  their  flanks  clothed  with  a  reddish-brown  grass,  bounds  the  horizon  on  evi 
side.     Thus  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  funnel,  of  which  it  occupies  the  centre,  the  0 
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of  the  Sun  thoroughly  justifies  the  epithet  of  Ccozcco  (navel)  which  its  founder  gave 
to  it 

If  among  my  readers  there  are  any  who  wish  to  have  an  idea  of  the  royal  state  of 
au  Inca  in  the  year  of  grace  1463,  I  can  in  some  degree  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Seated 
on  a  chair  of  state  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  Tupac -Yupanqui  wears 
a  tunic  of  alpaca  wool  as  white  as  snow,  with  a  border  of  many  colours.  This  article  of 
apparel  is  woven  in  the  forai  of  a  sac,  with  an  opening  for  the  head  and  two  openings 
at  the  sides  for  the  arms.  On  the  front  of  his  golden  head-dress  or  mitre  is 
engraved  the  figure  of  Inti-Churi,  the  god-sun.  A  fringe  of  wool,  of  a  dull-red  colour, 
felling  over  the  forehead  heueath  this  curious  diadem,  and  two  bandelettes  hanging  down 
to  the  shoulder,  form  quite  a  frame  round  the  emperor's  face.  He  wears  golden  sandals 
ornamented  with  red  feathers  above  the  ankles.  From  his  left  shoulder  hangs  a  striped 
mantle  of  vicuna's  wool  From  a  cord  worn  saltier-wise  is  suspended  his  ckiispa  or  coca- 
bag,  and  the  champpi  or  acejjtre  of  sovereiguty  is  held  in  his  right  hand.  I  should 
have  said  that  the  throne  is  constructed  to  be  borne  on  a  litter,  at  the  comers  of  which 
are  four  golden  rods  to  which  curtains  can  be  attached. 

But  it  is  time  to  resume  my  narrative,  which  this  vision  of  a  long  vanished  age  has 
interrupted.     Turning  to  see  if  Jose  Beuito  had  set  within  my  reach  the  luncheon, 

I     of  which  I  felt  myself  greatly  in  need,  I  obsened  my  mozo  quietly  seated  at  a  little 

I    distance,  cutting  the  bark  from  a  piece  of  wood. 

^fe      **How  about  my  lunch?"  I  asked  him. 

^p      He  rose  and  took  out  of  the  provision-bag  a  little  stale  loaf  and  brought  it  to  me, 

P  with  a  box  of  preserves.  As  I  began  eating  the  bread  T  opened  the  box,  expecting 
to  find  those  preserved  fruits,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  housewives  of  Cuzco  so 
greatly  excel.  Instead  of  this  expected  treat,  I  found  nothing  but  their  cores,  their 
pips,  and  their  stalks,  half-di'owned  in  a  sea  of  syrup.     Without  thinking  any  c\\\,  I  said 

I  the  mozo: — 
"This  box  is  empty,  give  me  another." 
"There  is  not  another,"  he  replied. 
"WTiat,  not  another?     Is  that  all  that  was  given  to  you  for  me  at  Urubamba?" 
"That  is  all  that  madame  the  sub-prefect  gave  me  for  monsieur," 
I  looked  steadily  at  Jos^   Benito,  trying  to  read   his  thoughts.     Evidently  the 
vagabond  was   lying  again,  and  mocking  me,  notwithstanding  that  his  countenance 
expressed  the  most  touching  innocence  and  candour.    Certainly  the  Sigfiora  Julia  woiUd 
not  have  given  him  in  the  name  of  provisions  for  ray  journey  a  nearly  empty  box 
of  preserves.     The  goddess  of  Pintobamba  was  too  much  of  a  lady  to  act  in  that  way. 
The  result  of  these  reflections,  which  passed  througli  my  brain  in  much  less  time 
than  I  have  taken  to  write  them,  was  that  I  had  to  deal  in  Jos^  Benito  with  one 
of  those   innatelj'  vicious  and  absolutely  incorrigible  natures   upon   which  reasoning 
and  good  advice  leave  no  more  trace  than  a  drop  of  water  on  a  duck's  back.     I  did 
t  now  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven  to  confide  to  its  clouds  the  new  deception  of  which 
was  the  victim;  but,  to  escape  from  the  temptation  of  laying  heavy  hands  upon  the 
orthlesa  fellow,  whose  coolness  exasperated  me,  I  rose  up  quickly,  shut  my  album. 
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which  I  jmt  into  ray  valise,   and  thrusting  my  bread  into  my  pocket,  I  re-mounteU 
my  mnle  and  ordered  the  mozo  to  go  on  tii*st 

"Monsieur  speaks  very  harsldy,"  he  said  with  a  gentle  sigh;  "is  it  because  be 
suspects  me  to-day  of  having  eaten  liis  preserves,  as  he  suspected  me  yesterday  of 
eating  his  chocolate  and  drinking  his  wine?" 

"There,  shut  up!"  I  said  to  this  vulgar  Tartuffo;  "go  on  before  me  and  show 
me  the  way,  and  until  we  get  to  Occabamba  dare  not  to  say  another  woi*d;  the  sound 
of  your  voice  is  an  outrage,  and  more  than  my  nerves  cau  bcur." 

"Am  I  so  unhappy!"  he  murmxired,  as  he  pushed  on  his  mule  some  steps  in 
advance. 

Seeing  nothing  but  the  back  of  the  vagabond  instead  of  his  horrid  countenance 
my  >\Tath  gradually  abated.  My  little  loaf,  which  I  took  from  my  pocket  and  finished 
to  the  last  mite,  in  appeasing  my  hunger  restored  its  wonted  calm  to  my  spirilv  Nn 
doubt  the  stomach  has  an  occult  influence  on  our  secret  deHberations.  I  was  now 
able  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  and  como  to  a  rational  conclusion.  To  provide  for 
my  jonniey  the  goddess  of  Pintobamba  had  given  the  fellow  a  <lozeu  boxes  of 
preserves.  Each  of  these  boxes  weighed  nearly  thi*ee  pounds,  and  in  tlie  short  space 
of  five  hours,  since  noon,  it  was  impossible  that  the  stomach  of  .Tos<*  Benito,  bad  it 
been  more  elastic  than  that  of  a  boa-constrictor,  and  greedier  than  that  of  an  ostrich, 
could  have  swallowed  up  thirty-six  pounds  of  preserved  fruits.  The  wretch  must 
have  hidden  them  on  the  road,  perhaps  in  the  hole  of  a  rock  or  under  some  shmh, 
in  order  to  pick  them  up  on  his  return,  to  sell  them  at  Cuzco  or  regale  his  friondti 
and  acquaintances.  Fortunately  I  was  bound  by  no  contract  to  the  rascal,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  ciiuld  send  him  adrift. 

My  mind  being  made  up,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  surrouiuHng  landscape, 
the  aspect  of  which  was  very  far  from  being  checH'ul.  On  our  departing  from  the 
place  where  T  Iiad  made  a  sketch  of  OHuntay-Tampu,  we  had  headed  east-north-east, 
and  to  cross  the  plateau  had  taken  a  road  which  led  us  to  the  pass  (port).  In  the 
country  every  place  is  called  a  pass  (puncu),  by  which  it  is  possible  to  pass  from 
the  western  side  of  the  Andes  to  the  eastern.  These  passes — roads,  traced  by  nature 
— are  of  rare  occurrence,  each  valley  of  the  east  only  possessing  one  of  them,  so  that 
there  is  no  alternative  route. 

Hie  almost  straight  lino  that  we  were  following  rose  higher  and  higher  for  about 
two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  reached  the  superior  limit  of  the  plateau, 
inclined,  as  I  have  said,  from  east  to  north.  We  then  began  to  cross  a  binding  road 
traced  by  the  feet  of  baggage  mules  and  horses,  across  a  region  of  low  hills.  The 
ground  was  carpeted  with  a  short  and  thick-set  grass,  the  colour  of  which,  a  greenish 
blonde,  harmonized  wonderfully  well  with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  The  complete  solitude, 
the  profound  silence,  gave  to  this  mountainous  region  a  grand  and  almost  solemn 
character:  and  looking  along  its  level,  at  first  almost  flat,  then  gradually  rising  towards 
the  east,  I  discovered  the  pass  of  tho  Cordillera,  whose  snowy  summits  dominated 
the  landscape  on  my  right  and  left  The  region  of  hills  terminated  in  a  kind  of  broad 
causeway,   the  end   of  which  was  lost   in   a  thick  mi.st,  through  which  there 
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ing  his  hat,  '*  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  inform  him  that  we  are  approaching  the  pass 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Occobamba." 

"And  tlicn?"  I  said,  pretending  to  look  elsewhere. 
Ha\nng  passed  the  puneu"  continued   the  mozo,  "we  shall   have  to  go  three 
miles  to  reach  Lacay,  and  a  mile  or  two  further  to  Sayllaplaya." 

"Well,  and  then?" 

"Tlie  village  of  Occobamba  is  then  twelve  miles  distant     As  monsieur's  guide, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  him  this  information." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  dryly. 

Thereupon,  pulling  the  bridle  of  my  mule,  and  forcing  the  animal  to  stop,  I  made 
the  mozo  understand  that  it  was  ray  intention  to  maintain  henceforth  l>etween  him 
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and  me  a  distance  at  the  least  respectful.      He  guessed  my  thought,   and  went  on 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  which  be  supposed  ought  to  excite  my  pity. 

For  a  moment,  when  he  had  passed  on,  I  could  not  help  smiling;  but  inune- 
diately  afterwards  I  said  to  myself,  "Impudent  canaille!  telling  me  hia  duty  as  my 
guide,  while  he  robs  me,  leaves  me  without  a  bit  to  eat,  and  lies  with  unparalklw 
effrontery!  Make  your  mind  easy,  my  friend,"  1  added,  "when  we  get  to  OecobaniU 
1*11  take  care  to  remind  you  of  your  duty!" 

This  incident  having  passed,  I  resumed  my  observations.     To  the  broad  cnusewsy 
which  we  were  ascendmg  succeeded  a  deep  road,  a  sort  of  groove  cut  in  the  carboni 
ferous  sandstone  of  the  mountain.      The  mist  gi-owing  thicker  as  we  proceeded,  crepi 
over  the  soil  and  seemed  to  hook  itself  on  to  the  roughnesses  of  the  rocks  like  a 
spider's  web,  until  at  length  it  completely  obscured  the  sky.     The  depth  of  the  dismal 
perspective,  which   assumed  a  brownish   tint,  was  continually  lighted  up  by  ghastly 
electric  flashes,  accompanied  by  mutterings  of  thunder  more  anti  moi*e  distinct,  morf 
and  more  threatening,  in  an  almost  superuatxiral  manner.     One  might  have  aupposffl 
the  scene  to  be  laid  in  one  of  those  early  geological  epochs  when  our  globe,  a  prey 
to  the  convulsions  of  the  igneous  matter  in  fusion  in  its  bosom,  was  ^utleHug  the 
prelude,  in  darkness  and  mystery,  to  some  painful  birth.     Every  moment  I  expectei 
to  see  this  curtain  of  foreboding  vapour  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  and  some 
formation  revealed  to  me.     "What  a  lo.ss,"  T  said  to  myself,  "that  the  old  Ghibel 
who  saw  so  many  things  with  the  eye  of  the  dreamer,  had  not  seen  with  Lhu  eyi 
reality  this  pass  of  the  Cordillera  of  Occobambal     What  a  magnificent  use  he  woi 
have  made  of  such  a  site;    what  supernatural  episodes  he  would  havo  introduced! 
For  never  was  the  portico  of  hell  so  sublimely  pictiu'ed  to  the  imagination   of  an 
apocalyptic  poet — uever  was  a  scene  so  well  calculated  to  represent  the  dark  and 
terrible  road  which  must  needs  lead  to  the  realm  of  shadows  and  of  horrora  without 

* 

a  name!" 

"  Through  ma  you  pan  into  the  dtjr  of  woe; 
Thrwtgh  m«  you  pats  into  etenial  pnin; 
Through  me  among  the  people  lust  for  ajre!" 

I  tremblingly  hummed,  in  an  air  in  the  minor  key  which  I  improvised  at  the 
moment,  and  in  which  the  first  syllables  of  each  line  of  the  tsrza  rima  returned  in 
equal  time,  like  the  mournful  sounds  of  an  alarm-bell.  As  I  tried  to  bit  upon  a 
niusical  phrase  which  should  express  the  Lasciate  ogni  itperanza,  voi  ch'  intrnte  (All 
hope  abandon,  yo  who  enter  here  I),  a  flash  of  lightning,  like  a  flaming  sword,  dazzled 
my  eyes,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  a  clap  of  thunder  so  loud,  so  terrifying,  fio 
inmieasurably  magnified  by  the  echoes  of  the  Cordillera,  that  I  sprang  up  in  my  saddle 
and  fell  with  my  face  on  the  ears  of  my  mule.  This  frightful  explosion  was  instantly 
greeted,  at  only  a  few  steps'  distance,  by  bursts  of  laughter  and  noisy  exclamation*, 
which  so  terrified  the  Muse,  who  was  at  that  moment  whispering  in  my  ear,  that  the 
celestial  goddess,  snatching  up  in  haste  her  flute,  her  hautbois,  her  musical  score,  ajid 
other  attributes  which  the  painters  have  given  to  her,  spread  her  golden  wings  and 
fled  to  heaven,  leaving  me  upon  the  earth  utterly  astounded,  and  a  little  puzzled  to 
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know  what  brute  l>easts  Ihey  were  who  coiiM  talk  and  laugh  in  that  fashion  with 
one  of  the  most  sublime  pages  in  the  sublime  book  of  nature  just  opened  before  them. 

These— brutes— were  simply  a  company  of  poor  Indians  of  Ix>th  sexes,  who,  like 
myself,  were  crossing  the  Cordillera  to  the  vaUey  of  Occobamba.     Tlipy  saluted  me 
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as  I  passed  uear  them,  the  men  carrying  upon  their  shoulder  the  hoe  and  spade  used 
by  labourers,  the  women  loaded  with  the  apparatus  of  the  cuisine.  On  this  pyramid 
of  chattels  the  children  were  seated  astride.  These  unfortunates  had  abandoned,  par 
onlre,  their  village,  their  houses,  their  rcsi>ective  labours,  and  were  going  to  gather, 
for  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  others,  sweet-potatoes,  coca,  manioc,  and  cacao, 
undergoing  misery,  huuger.  and  sickness,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  leaving  their  bones 
in  the  valley  .  .  "more  damned  souls  who  bid  adieu  to  )»ope!"  I  thought,  seeing 
the  poor  helots  disappear  in  the  fog. 
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resolutely,  like  one  of  Ariosto's  knif^hts,  and  found  inyijelf  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
Andes.  The  density  of  tlie  fog  had  increased.  The  gaping  void  before  me  made 
me  feel  icy  cold.  My  fingers  were  numbed,  and  my  teeth  began  to  chatter.  To  the 
inconvenience  of  being  unable  to  distinguish  two  steps  in  advance  was  added  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  road,  strewn  with  large  rolled  stones,  and  altogether  so  rough  and  steep 
that  my  mule  converted  lior  front-legs  into  buttix-sses  to  jH'event  her  fmni  falling. 
Sometimes  a  stone  that  she  displaced  rolled  noisily  tu  tiie  bottom  of  the  muuutain, 
and  caused  a  tremor  sgmethiug  like  fear.     All  about  me  was  dripping  with  wet;   my 
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clothes,  soaked  by  the  cold  fog,  were  three  times  as  heavy  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  my  hair  felt  as  if  it  was  pasted  to  my  foce.  This  march,  gi'oping  towards 
the  unknown,  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Tlien,  in  the  measure  that  I  approached 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  its  slope  lengthened,  while  the  fog  became  whiter,  and  more 
and  more  diaphanous.  Suddenly  we  emerged  from  it,  and  I  was  able  to  look  around 
ma  A  soil  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre,  sickly  looking  grass,  a  few  stunted  shrubs 
and  thickets — right  and  left,  high  mountains  with  bare  stimmits — presented  themselves 
as  specimens  of  the  valley  scenery.  I  confess  that  my  first  impressions  were  much 
to  its  disadvantage. 

Some  three  miles  from  the  pass  I  discovered,  backed  by  the  flanks  of  a  cerro, 
the  farm  of  Lacay,  which  Josti  Benito  had  mentioned.     This  poor-looking  place,  built 
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of  lath  and  plaster,  and  roofed  with  stubble,  consisted  of  two  separate  cabins.  The 
mozo,  who  precetled  me,  called  out  two  or  three  times  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  the 
farm,  but  as  no  one  appeared,  I  inferred  that  it  was  deserted,  notwithstanding  that  the 
gate  in  its  fence  was  wide  open. 

Sayllaplaya,  which  we  reached  in  about  an  hour,  compensated  a  little  for  the 
bareness  of  the  landscape  through  which  wo  had  passed  in  our  descent  from  the 
mountain.  The  lands,  finely  varied,  the  cerros  which  the  vegetation  crowned  with 
green  velvet,  the  lower  hills  gently  undulating,  and  sometimes  wooded  from  base  to 
summit,  gave  to  this  region  an  aspect,  if  not  tropical,  at  least  cheerful  and  suggestive 
of  abundance.  Tlie  farmhouse  of  Sayllaplaya  was  situated  on  a  green  sward  cut 
perpendicularly  on  the  side  adjoining  the  road,  and  surrounded  by  fine  clumps  of  trees. 
At  the  distance  at  which  I  was  I  could  not  be  certain  of  their  character,  but  I  fancied 
from  the  latitude  and  locality  that  they  were  Erythrinai,  or  coral -trees,  which  bear 
splendid  scarlet  blossoms,  and  thorny  sand-box  trees  (Ilura  crepitans).     A  group  of 


banauas,  with  broad  satin -like  leaves,  showed  above  the  roof  of  the  farmhouse,  and 
completed  its  rural  decoi-alion. 

If  flowers,  of  which  the  rose  is  the  prototype,  are  short-lived,  as  the  poets  have 
assured  us  from  time  immemorial,  the  leaf  of  the  banana,  of  which  poots  have  said 
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nothing,  is  still  more  fragile.  There  is  no  other  leaf,  simple  or  compound,  so  delicate 
and  so  ephemeral.  At  first,  while  rolled  up,  it  insensibly  increa-ses  iu  breadth  and 
length,  and  then  some  fine  day,  when  its  full  growth  lias  been  attained,  it  unrolls  in 
the  sunlight  its  large  and  shining  frond,  which  is  waved  about  and  filled  by  the  wind 
as  if  it  were  a  sail,  until  Ita  margin  is  rent  into  a  thousand  shrcils.  The  leaf  of  the 
banana  has  often  reminded  mo  of  those  tender  and  delicate  natures  which  cannot  be 
exposed  to  the  shock  of  human  passions  without  being  completely  crushed,  and  their 
hearts  made  to  bleed  through  a  thousand  pores. 
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While  philosophizing  on  this  subject,  because  for  the  moment  I  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  I  followed  my  gdide  along  a  path  which  terminated  the  ochry  slope  on  which 
stood  the  farmstead  of  Sayllaplaya,  which  appeared  to  be  uninhabited,  like  its  neigh- 
bour the  farm  of  Lacay.  This  path,  which  one  might  have  taken  for  some  enormous 
wheel-rut,  was  bounded  by  sloping  lands  covered  with  shrubs  and  plants,  and  strewn 
with  large  stones,  greened  ivith  age.  The  entire  aspect  presented  one  of  those 
inextricable  entanglements  of  objects  which  only  the  skilful  hand  of  nature  could  so 
dispose,  and  which  supplies  the  artist  with  a  motive  of  study,  and  the  thinker  with  a 
subject  for  his  meditations.  In  that  charming  entanglement,  so  ravishing  to  the  eye, 
masses  of  stone  seemed  to  weigh  upon  the  vegetation,  and  the  sarmcntaccous  plants  to 
strike  their  claws  into  the  rock.  The  shrub  tried  to  stifle  the  creeping  vegetation  in 
its  hard  pastures;  the  lianes  invatled  it  from  above,  and  in  the  struggle  for  life  the  two 
species  seemed  to  seize  hold  of  and  bite  one  another,  like  two  furious  a^^pics.  A  sort  of 
raging  avidity,  a  savage  aggressiveness,  and  a  singular  obstinacy  of  resistance,  were  the 
pci'vading  characteristics  of  the  scene.  Every  living  thing  seemed  to  throw  itself  iuto 
the  struggle  for  air,  and  light,  and  foot-hold,  as  if  a  sense  of  desperation  urged  it  to 
exert  its  powers  of  extension  to  the  utmost.  The  very  path  itself,  rebelling  against  a 
straight  v'ourse,  seemed  to  witness,  by  its  multiplied  twistings  and  twinings,  to  this 
iiTepressible  need  of  development  an*l  self-assertion  impressed  by  nature  on  the  locality. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed  since  we  commenced  the  descent  of  thi.s  path,  and 
the  half  light  in  which  it  rejoiced,  added  to  the  monotonous  repetitions  of  the  same 
things,  would  have  sent  me  to  sleep  on  the  back  of  my  mule  if  the  scene  had  not 
suddenly  changed.  The  i)ath  opened  upon  a  great  circular  space,  strewn  with  erratic 
blocks,  mingled  with  dwarf  shrubs  and  great  bushy  clumps.  At  the  end  of  the  per- 
spective, at  the  foot  of  two  cerros,  wooded  at  their  base,  but  with  bare  summits, 
appeared  some  thirty  miserable-looking  cottages. 

"Occobamba!"  cried  my  guide,  turning  round  and  pointing  to  the  village. 

Instead  of  replying,  I  spurred  on  my  mule.  In  a  (juarter  of  an  hour  we  were 
on  the  spot. 

A  woman  whom  I  found  squatted  by  a  pool  of  water,  in  which  she  was  washing 
lier  rags,  and  of  whom  I  asked  where  the  alcalde  lived,  showed  me  a  cottage  standing 
a  little  apart,  towaixls  which  I  immediately  went  The  autocrat  of  Occobamba,  whom 
I  recognized  by  his  comparatively  cleau  shirt  of  tocuyo,  was  seated  at  the  door  of  his 
house  mending  his  sandals  with  a  bit  of  leather,  of  which  he  bad  taken  the  exact 
measure  from  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

**'  God  be  with  you  ! "  I  said. 

"God  be  with  you !"  he  replied. 

Having  exchanged  this  salutation,  and  seeing  that  the  alcalde,  a  little  surprised 
by  my  appearance,  was  all  eyes  and  ears,  1  asked  him  if  he  could  find  a  man  who, 
on  condition  of  being  paid,  would  serve  me  as  a  guide  to  EcharatL 

*'  But  Echarati  is  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Ana,  and  we  are  in  that  of  Occobamba," 
ho  judiciously  observed. 

"That  is  ti-uc,"  1  said,  "but  you  know,  or  you  do  not  know  perhaps,  that  every 
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roiul  Icfulu  Ui  li/ttno.;  and  while  turning  to  the  right  would  lead  me  to  the  valle; 
Lureii,  by  ^tt'tnn  ^  ^h*^  ^''^^  ^  should  arrive  at  Santa  Ana.      Mv  businesd  at  pre$ea| 
ImulH  ma  to  the  latter  jiIaj^o,  and  jou  will  much  oblige  by  famishing  me  with  a  guide.' 

"  Nothing  iH  wiMier." 

"That  iti  not  all,"  I  rejoined.     "I  have  had  for  two  days  a  mozo  as  my  servant 
and  ^iiido  to  thJH  place,  and  who  ia  now  close  at  hand.     This  mozo  I  wish  to  send 
budl*  u^niii  to  C!iZ(!o,  but  ra,  with  all  his  faults,  he  is  strongly  attached  to  me.  u 
wiiiiM  ]MTrhu]iH  follow  mc  further  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say,  I  am  under  the  necessit 
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of  rw^uos-^tinj?  vtitir  iinorferenoe.  so  that  you  mny  com^iel  him  to  return   if  n 
This  piaslrv  will  indonuiify  you  for  any  ti-onble  it  may  cause  yon." 

••  IViyi^w  Mn/iWiiW'i  '"  cxclaimotl  the  alcalde,  pocketing  the  piastre.  "Where  is  the 
fWlow  of  whi^m  you  complain?  let  me  see  him.  I  will  put  him  in  prison:  give  himtbf 
whip  or  th«!»  atklc .  ,  .  whichever  yoti  please." 

"llMt  is  unnoccssaiy :  simply  send  him  back,  and  let  me  have  a  man  to  take 

"  Come  Ummi  :  bnt  in  truth  you  are  too  good.  Ttueracoeha.     It  will  cnet  me 
Mft  ^v<e  tK1^  ras^^l   a   little  correction,   and  it  will  be  the  best  wajr  of  proTin^ 

As  I  KumiNl  hack.  accvtni)\anied  by  the  alcalde,  whose  smiling  Hce  had  saAAaAj 
9aammfd  aa  angnr  k>ok^  in  harmony  with  the  functions  he  was  about  to  fnlfi],  wt  fovad 
>1W.hi:i  free  to  free  with  Jo$>e  Benito,  who  had  dissKmnied  and  was  hoMii^  lits  ank 
lif  ^br  Mdle.  On  perctnTing  the  |K^htioal  c^ief  of  Occohamba,  wboa  he  veeogMRd, 
dw  Bowwwfcat  Neglected  look  of  bis  peraoa  and  appftrd,  *s  a  tkief 
fcwwM  li  detective  wider  any  dii^^iae,  the 
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"That  is  the  man,"  I  said  simply. 

*' Advauce,  thief,  hrigand,  assassin  I'*  the  alcalde  thought  it  his  duty  to  exclaim. 

JosA  Benito,  turning  as  green  as  an  olive,  aud  trembling  in  all  his  limbs,  obeyed 
the  commands  ol'  the  teiriblc  ruuctionary. 

"  How  18  ii,  you  impudent  vagabond,  you  scoundrel,  that  you  have  dared  to  aflront 
so  good  a  master  as  he  whom  you  have  accompanied  here  i     Answer,  you  dog  I " 

Fearing,  fi-om  the  oratoncal  pomp  of  this  opening,  that  the  discourse  of  the  alcalde 
might  last  longer  than  my  patience — 
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*' Allow  me  to  settle  this  little  affair,"  I  said,  giving  my  guide  a  cuff  on  the  ear. 
"Jose  Benito,"  I  continued,  adrlressing  the  mozo,  "from  this  moment  you  ccjuse  to  be 
in  my  service.  I  have  no  need  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  this  determination;  you 
know  them  as  well  as  I  do.  Take  these  fifteen  francs,  which  yon  were  to  have  for 
giiiding  me  as  far  as  Echai-ati.     Retui-n  to  Cuzco,  and  try  to  become  an  honest  man." 

The  mozo  advanced  with  feigned  or  real  humility,  put  the  silver  which  I  proffered 
liim  in  his  pocket;  but,  instead  of  leaving,  held  on  to  the  cru|>pcr  of  my  mule,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  faint  His  manner  Indicated  such  abasement,  the  look  with  whicli 
he  reganled  me  was  so  profoundly  sad,  that  feeling  my  courage  fail,  I  turned  my  head 
and  said  to  the  alcalde, 

"Send  him  away  at  once." 

"Double  scoundrel!"  cried  the  village  potentate  in  a  furious  voice,  "must  X  skin 
you  ahvel" 

At  this  menace  the  mozo  bounded  to  his  feet,  and  recovering  bis  presence  of  mind 
and  the  use  of  his  limbs,  fled  like  a  deer  through  the  bushes,  in  which  he  was  lost 
to  view. 

When  the  poor  devil  had  disappeared,  I  felt  some  remoi-se  at  thus  abandoning  liini 
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more  than  sixly  uiilcs  from  Cuzco,  and,  above  all,  obliging  him  to  cross  the  Cordillera 
on  foot,  a  journey  which  he  had  made  comfortably  that  morning  seated  on  a  mule.  But 
the  alcalde  having  seriously  assured  mo  that  a  rascal  like  mr  ^lidc,  with  ftftoen  francs 
in  his  pocket,  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  I  left  Jose  Heuito  to  his  late, 
trusting  that,  after  all,  Mercury,  his  honnnrod  ])!itron,  would  see  him  siife  home 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  considering  that  I  could  nol 
pursue  my  jouiuey  further  tliat  day,  I  accepted  the  hospitaUty  oflered  by  the  alcalde, 
and  after  having  charged  him  to  turn  my  two  mules  into  a  corral,  and  see  to  their 
forage,  I  went  for  a  ramble  in  the  \'illage.  Most  of  the  men  were  absent,  only  the 
women  remaining  in  the  huts,  where  they  were  engaged  in  jji-cparing  the  evening  repast 
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of  boiled  maize.  A  touching  scene  caused  me  to  stop  before  one  of  thcj>e  dwellinys. 
A  young  woman,  sealed  on  the  ground,  lulil  captive  between  her  knees  two  children 
of  from  three  to  four  years  of  age,  on  whom  she  lavished  her  caresses.  Every  now 
and  then  her  band  was  busy  in  the  vuikempt  hair  of  the  innocents,  seeming  to  seek 
for  some  invisible  object,  which,  when  found,  she  put  in  her  mouth. 

Continuing  my  inspection  of  the  locality,  I  discovered  at  the  base  of  one  of  the 
cerros,  and  resemljling,  with  its  gi'anite  jambs  joined  by  a  Hntel,  a  Celtic  trilithou,  the 
most  charming  fountain  that  a  painter  of  genre  could  desire  for  the  foreground  of  bis 
picture.  The  water  fell  from  above,  noiselessly,  like  a  veil  of  gauze,  into  a  kind  of 
basin,  from  the  dark  recess  of  which  the  mya  of  the  setting  sun  were  reflected  like  a 
thousivnd  needles  of  gold.  The  overflow  of  this  basin  rippled  away  over  mossy  stones, 
and  formed  in  the  niicUUe  of  the  road  a  crystalline  thread  of  water,  at  which  the  bird? 
of  the  air  and  the  village  dogs  wei'e  glad  to  quench  their  thirst.  Blackberries,  fuchias, 
and  a  species  of  misletoe  (LuranfMftrew)  clusteretl  on  the  flank  of  the  cen*o,  and 
formed  a  framework  oi   foliage  and  flowers  to  this  fountain;  immediately  around  which 
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gi*ew  tangled  masses  of  water-plants,  Sag^Utaria,  Hydrocotyles,  and  hart's-tongue  ferns 
{ScolapeHdrium)y  with  their  dark-green  and  shining  leaves.  After  a  mental  invocation 
to  the  guardian  naiad  of  this  reservoir,  I  took  a  draught  of  its  limpid  stream;  and 
seeing  nothing  more  that  appeared  to  be  worth  writing  about  or  sketching,  I  returned 
with  slow  steps  to  the  house  of  my  host  the  alcalde. 

I  found  him  busy  washing  a  bit  of  mutton  of  a  bluish  tint,  from  which  ho  was 
removing  with  great  care  certain  oblong  moving  bodies.  After  having  manipulated 
this  bit  of  tainted  meat,  and  smelled  at  it  several  times,  he  tendered  it  to  me  that 
I  might  scent  it  in  my  turn.     I  drew  back. 

"It  smelKs  a  little,"  he  said,  "but  the  stench  will  be  removed  by  cooking;  besides 
1  will  take  care  to  put  plenty  of  onions  and  balm  and  pimento  iu  the  chupd" 

"And  who  is  this  chup6  fori"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  for  you,"  he  said;  "it's  your  supper  that  I  am  preparing." 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied  sharply;  "I  would  rather  sup  on  memory  than  taste  that 
horror;  haven't  you  anything  else  to  offer  me?" 

He  had  no  other  meat,  but  with  half  a  pumpkin  and  a  few  sweet-potatoes  and 
yucca  roots,'  the  cooking  of  which  I  attended  to  myself,  I  succeedeil  in  making  an 
excellent  soup,  of  which  1  was  generous  enough  to  invite  him  to  partake. 

AVhile  we  were  eating  and  gnssiping  together,  1  did  not  conceal  from  him  my 
astonishment  at  not  having  .seen  under  his  roof  either  a  wife,  a  housekeeper,  or  a  female 
domestic  of  any  kind,  who  might  have  scattered  a  few  flowei>8  in  his  path  of  life,  and 
8<nvn  up  the  rents  in  his  pantaloons. 

"I  have  had  two  lawful  wives,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "and  neither  is  left  me." 

"Both  dead  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"Alas!^  he  sighed. 

"Tell  me  your  history,  thou,  my  good  fellow.  It  is  sometimes  well  for  a  man  to 
open  his  heart  to  a  friend,  and  you  cannot  doubt  that  1  am  one,  after  I  have  divided 
witli  tliee  in  such  a  fraternal  manner  my  pumpkin-soup  and  my  potatoes." 

" It  is  soon  told,"  he  said:  " my  first  wife  had  a  taste  for  strong  drink.  As  she  was 
drunk  from  morning  till  night,  and  wasted  her  time  with  other  women  of  the  village, 
I  thought  a  good  beating  would  correct  her  of  the  fault;  but  she  was  obstinate,  and 
having  drunk  more  than  usual  one  day,  I  gave  her  such  a  knock-dou*n  blow  that 
she  never  got  up  again.** 

"The  devil!  No  doubt  drunkenness  is  a  sad  fault,  but  if  we  were  to  kill  all  who 
get  drunk,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  human  race  would  be  exterminated.  How- 
ever, the  mischief  is  done;  think  no  more  about  it.  And  how  did  you  lose  your  second 
wife?" 

"  One  of  my  neighbours  made  love  to  her,  and  the  wretched  woman  encouraged  him. 
Often  I  have  beaten  her  and  reasoned  with  her  on  the  subject,  but  neither  beating  nor 
i-easoning  was  of  the  slightest  avail     She  was  one  of  those  mulish  natures  who  would 
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nithcr  be  killed  on  tlie  spot  than  svibmit.  When  she  leturned  home  cue  day,  after 
having  been  absent  ever  since  the  morning,  and  foi-gotten  to  leave  me  anytliing  to  eat, 
I  threw  a  jug  at  her  head  and  it  knocked  ont  one  of  her  eyes.  This  was  a  small  thing 
in  comparison  with  the  injuries  and  insults  she  had  heaped  upon  me,  yet  she  bore  such 
mahce  that  she  disappeared  the  next  day,  taking  with  her  all  her  clothes,  since  which 
time  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  her." 

"A  blind  woman  is  easy  enough  to  discover  even  in  a  crowd;  you  are  sure  to  find 
her  again  if  you  try." 

'*Find  lier?  God  forI>id!  Two  trials  of  the  niamed  state  are  enough.  Who  knows 
but  a  third  wile,  if  I  should  take  one,  would  play  me  some  scurvy  trick?  No,  no,  it  is 
better  for  me  to  remain  as  I  am ;  for  one  drop  of  honey  that  a  woman  brings  into  a 
house  she  gives  you  a  whole  bottlefiil  of  gall.' 

I  was  silent  from  politeness;  the  opinion  of  my  host  might  be  eiToneous,  but  I 
would  not  dispute  it;  all  opinions  are  free. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  which  I  employed  in  smoking  a  cigarette,  seeing 
that  the  alcalde  had  followed  my  example  and  seemed  to  be  absorl>ed  in  memoriea 
of  the  past,  I  i*oused  him  by  speaking  of  the  guide  he  had  promised  to  find  for  me, 
lie  went  out  in  search  of  one. 

Left  alone,  I  took  the  resinous  torch  which  sen'ed  for  a  light  and  inspected  minutely 
the  interior  of  the  hut.  To  the  repulsive  squalor  which  characterizes  in  Peru  the 
cottages  of  all  indigenes,  was  added  that  to/mlmhu  which  the  household  of  a  bachelor 
usually  presents  in  all  places  alike.  With  the  as.sistance  of  a  fork  and  a  wooden  rake, 
which  I  discovered  in  a  comer,  I  cleared  a  space  seveiul  feet  square,  which  1  covered 
with  the  rug  and  the  skins  of  my  two  saddles.  I  had  just  fini.shed  my  preparations 
when  the  alcalde  returned,  accompanied  by  a  man  of  mi<ldle  age,  decently  dressed,  and 
with  a  physiognomy  sufficiently  pleasing. 

As  I  examined  him  from  head  to  foot  before  beginning  the  negotiation — 

"You  may  place  eutu-e  confidence  in  Miguel,"  said  the  alcalde;  "he  is  an  honest, 
active,  and  industrious  fellow,  and  knows  every  coruer  and  turn  in  the  three  valleys 
of  L^res,  Occobamba,  and  Santa  Ana," 

If  my  host's  words  were  to  be  trusted  such  a  man  was  a  treasure,  but  the  evil 
thought  suggested  itself  that  the  alcalde  might  be  playing  a  cunning  part,  and  providing 
me  with  a  guide  who  would  share  with  him  the  price  agreed  on  for  the  journey.  I  had 
long  enough  been  familiar  with  such  ari-angements  between  the  public  functionaries 
and  their  agents.  Fearing  to  be  duped  and  biu-dened  with  a  guide  without  the  neces- 
sary iufonnation,  I  commenced  a  regular  examination  of  the  man's  pretensions. 

"Since  you  know  the  country  so  well,"  I  said,  "be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  in  what 
part  of  the  valley  of  Lares  this  village  of  Occobamba  is  situated  V 

"  By  continuing  across  the  cerros  without  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left  you  will 
arrive  at  the  village  of  Quillca.** 

"And  on  the  Santa  Ana  side?'* 

"  You  would  fiud  yourself  just  between  Yanamanchi  and  Pabellon-Pata. 

"  My  inteutioi\  is  to  continue  as  far  as  its  last  inhaHited  esUincia,  along  the  valley 
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of  Occobamba,  with  winch  I  am  not  yet  acquainted,  and  from  thence  T  propose  to  cross 
into  the  valley  of  Santa  Ana.     How  many  cstancias  shall  I  find  on  the  way?" 

"  Seven  after  leaving  this  village." 

"And  the  distance?" 

"Seventy-five  miles  aa  far  as  the  hacienda  of  la  Lechuza;  that  will  be  two  days' 
journey." 

"Is  that  the  point  at  which  we  shall  cross  into  Santa  Ana?" 

"  Yes;  there  is  no  inhabited  place  beyond  la  Lechuza,  and  you  would  be  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air.  On  quitting  la  Lechuza  we  ascend  the  heights  which 
separate  Santa  Ana  from  Occobamba,  and  descend  in  the  course  of  the  river  of  Alcusania 
to  the  village  of  Chaco.'* 

"Decidedly,"  I  thought,  "the  alcalde  is  right;  this  man  is  a  veritable  walking 
geography." 

"  Early  to-morrow,"  I  said  to  the  Indian,  giving  him  two  reals  by  way  of  lUtjm  or 
earnest,  which  drew  from  hira  many  thanks  and  obeisances. 

When  he  had  retired,  as  my  host  and  I  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  each 
other,  we  tumetl  in  to  our  several  resting-places.  I  know  not  whether  the  sleep  of  my 
companion  was  troubled  by  the  apparition  of  his  two  wives,  bnt  mine  was  a.s  calm  and 
profound  as  that  of  the  just,  and  1  woke  early  in  the  morning  without  having  changed 
my  posture. 

Faithful  to  his  engagement  my  guide  was  at  the  door.  The  alcalde  went  for  the 
mules  and  saddled  with  his  owni  hands  that  which  1  rode,  while  Miguel  harnessed  the 
Iteast  which,  after  having  served  Jos^  Benito,  he  was  himself  to  use.  I  took  leave 
of  my  host,  and  left  the  place  with  his  warmest  wishes  for  my  future  happiness. 

Soon  the  sun  rose  above  the  chain  of  the  cerros  which  formed  the  southern 
honndary  of  the  valley.  The  clumps  of  trees  and  bushes  on  the  c.scar])mcnts,  illum- 
inated by  his  earliest  rays,  forn\ed,  with  the  irr^ularities  of  the  lands,  still  steeped 
in  a  blui.sh  shadow,  contrasts  that  were  ideally  perfect  in  grace  and  freshness. 
Between  two  of  the  wooded  mountains  the  river  of  Occobamba  descended  from  the 
heights  shining  like  silver.  Its  munnur,  mingled  with  those  confused  sounds  which  the 
day  brings  with  it  in  plain  or  forest,  and  which  rise  like  the  moming-h}Tnn  of  the 
creation  to  the  Creator,  fell  pleasantly  on  the  ear,  and  awoke  a  thousand  sweet  visions^ 
a  thousand  winged  thoughts,  which  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  either  with  pen  or 
pencil.  In  the  presence  of  these  splendid  tableaux  of  Nature  the  true  poet  is  he  who 
feels  most  and  says  the  least 

After  travelling  for  some  time  through  a  locality  either  altogether  barren,  or  only 
enlivened  by  a  stunted  vegetation,  we  approached  the  river,  which  ran,  or  rather  rolled, 
noisily  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  over  a  pebbly  bed.  We  crossed  the  stream  where 
we  struck  it,  with  the  water  up  to  the  girths  of  our  mules,  although  a  bridge  was 
visible  a  short  distance  in  advance.  My  guide,  when  I  asked  him  why  ho  prefen-cd 
this  way  to  the  otlier,  replied,  that  the  wooden  piles  of  the  bridge  were  more  than  half- 
rotten,  and  that  we  could  not  cross  it  without  the  risk  of  its  giving  way  under  us.  I 
thanked  Miguel  for  the  interest  which  he  took  in  our  two  noble  selves;   a  fall  of 
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fifteen  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid  current  encumbered  with  stones,  might  have  had  its 
picturesque  side,  but  would  certainly  have  proved  a  little  dangerous. 

The  country  wo  wore  traversing  had  no  roads  or  visible  footpaths ;  but  we  followed 
the  course  of  the  river,  keeping  along  the  bank,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  The  vegetation,  almost  non-existent  on  the  left  shore,  or  side  of 
Santa  Ana,  presented  nothing  very  remarkable  on  the  right,  or  that  of  Lares.  In 
travelling,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  be  contented  with  what  God  gives  you;  and  I 
accepted  thankfully  the  few  lank  vegetables,  stunted  bushes,  and  starved  shrubs, 
which  defiled  successively  before  me. 

Miguel,  to  whom  I  confessed  the  cravings  of  my  stomach,  and  who,  by  reason  of  his 
appetite  or  his  sympathy,  experienced  exactly  the  same  sensation,  told  me  we  should  ha 
able  to  recruit  our  forces  at  Mayoc,  where  the  proprietor  of  the  farm-house,  a  young 
widow  without  children,  was  well  known  to  him. 

The  sight  of  this  farmhouse,  where  we  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock,  did  not  excite 
in  me  any  large  amount  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  but  it  doubled  my  hunger.  Wlien  tlie 
mistress  of  the  house,  a  fat,  matronly-lookitig  woman,  simply  clad  in  a  chemise  and  a 
woollen  petticoat,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  1  thought  of  securiug  her  good  graces  by 
asking,  with  a  smile,  about  her  health,  and  if  she  had  slept  well  the  previous  night 
Such  questions  fi-om  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen  befoi-e,  took  her  a  little  by 
surprise  and  made  her  smile,  and  as  people  who  begin  by  smiling  soon  get  to 
understand  one  another,  my  guide  had  scarcely  made  her  acquainted  with  our  needs 
when  the  good  woman  set  cheerfully  to  work  to  satisfy  them. 

Very  soon,  squatted  by  a  fire  which  I  fed  with  sticks,  I  heard,  with  an  emotion 
difficult  to  express  in  Avords,  the  noise  made  by  the  earthen  pot,  in  which  thnv 
guiuea-pigs  anti  a  proportionate  supply  of  vegetables  rolled  over  one  another  in  the 
midst  of  the  eddies  of  foam  formed  by  the  l)oiling  of  the  water.  Oh,  poetry  of  the 
stomach,  though  not  of  an  ethereal  nature,  thou  art  not  less  enchanting,  and  thy  delightn 
are  in  no  degree  less  enjoyable,  than  tliose  of  the  spirit!  Sometimes,  wliile  1  write,  the 
remembranee  of  the  many  occasions  when  my  hunger  was  satisfied  in  the  desert, 
returns  in  idea,  and  gives  me,  with  the  return  of  youth,  sudden  accesses  of  appetite  I 
1  feel  myself  free,  proud,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  disposed  to  eat,  without  cooking 
them  even,  the  stumps  of  cabbages.  But  these  sudden  emotions  of  the  stomach  and 
imagination  are  of  short  duration,  and  I  fall  back  upon  myself,  recalled  by  the 
irrepressible  law  of  things  to  tlio  sentiment  of  a  sad  reality. 

The  guinea-pig  soup,  which  our  hostess  soon  served,  made  a  more  substantial 
meal  than  my  |nimpkin-soup  of  the  evening  before.  While  partaking  of  it,  and 
looking  at  the  good  woman  who  busied  lierself  about  us,  an  idea  came  into  my  hea*! 
which  I  communicated  to  Miguel,  and  which  made  liim  roar  with  laughter.  Fearing 
that  the  widow,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us,  would  think  I  had  made  some  improper 
remark,  I  requested  him  to  explain  the  cause  to  her,  which  he  did,  still  laughing. 

Hardly  had  the  worthy  woman  realized  the  idea  that  I  thought  she  would  suit 
extremely  well  the  alcalde  of  Occobamba,  than  her  countenance,  so  cheerful  till  that 
moment,  suddenly  assumed  an  expression  of  wrath  mixed  with  disdain. 
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"I  am  not  so  anxious  to  dispose  of  myself,"  said  she,  "as  to  marry  a  monster, 
an  excommunicated  wretch,  who  killed  his  first  wife  and  dislignre<l  his  second." 

"AH  the  more  reason  that  he  should  become  tlic  slave  of  his  third/'  I  suggested 
adroitly:  "that  man.  my  good  woman,  knows  that  he  has  much  to  be  forgiven,  and  you 
will  be  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  him." 

"I  am  not  an  angel,"  she  replied,  dryly;  "the  angels  are  in  heaven  with  the  bon 
Dieu!" 
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I  thought  it  prudent  to  end  this  conversation  and  pay  more  attention  to  my  dinner. 
VHiether  my  proposal  had  wounded  her  as  a  woman,  or  whether  it  had  recalled  with 
bitterness  that  the  state  of  widoM'hood  is  not,  aa  St.  Francis  of  Sales  pretends,  the 
happiest  condition  of  human  nature,  her  manner  had  become  as  disagi'eeable  as  at  our 
entrance  it  had  been  the  reverse.  "The  devil,"  I  thought,  "always  punishes  us  for  our 
good  thoughts  when  he  does  not  chastise  us  for  oiu*  good  actions."  I  finished  my 
dinner,  and  asked  our  hostess  how  mucli  wa.s  to  pay. 

"Two  piastres,"  she  replied,  holdiug  out  her  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  turning 
away  her  head. 

I  gave  her  the  sum  demanded,  which  represented  six  times  the  value  of  my  dinner, 
and  added  mentally:  "Paul  Marcoy,  ray  firiend,  you  are  no  better  than  an  idiot;  a 
man  should  never  talk  to  a  strange  widow  about  getting  married!" 
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Tbe  shade  of  vexation  which  this  incident  had  occasioned  me  was  soon  forgotten 

en  route.     Turning  our  backs  on  the  hill  of  Mayoc,  we  passed  under  the  cover  of  u 

oasis,  tho  freshness  of  which,  heightened  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  was  all  thp 

more  appreciable,  as  the  satisfaction  of  my  stomach  enhanced,  for  me,  the  warmth  and 

brightness  of  tho  day.     Across  this  oasis,  formed  by  clumps  of  bamboos  {Bantbusacea), 

loeust-troes  {Robinia),  and  cUmbing  plants,  seri>entiued  one  of  those  roads  which  we 

love  to  follow  by  moonlight,  dreaming  of  what  we  long  for,  or   cnjojiuo-  what  we 

possess.     The  jjlace  was  like  a  copy  of  one  of  the  pictures  of  Theocritus  or  Vireil, 

redolent  of  idyllic  odour,  which  it  was  a  delight  to  breathe.     It  is  time  there  was  do 

such  shepherd  as  Tliyrsis,  no  such  shepherdess  as  Amaryllis,  no  Corydon  and  Alexis 

conversing  in  dactyls  and  spondees.     The  violet  and  the  narcissus  were  both  wantiBg. 

and  we  might  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  shade  of  an  amaranth;  but  the  short  gms 

enamelled   with   flowers,  the   rocks  carpeted    with   moss,   the    little    stream   running 

noiselessly  over  its  sandy  bed,  combined  to  produce  the  happiest   inspirations. 

nightingale  sang  in  this  solitude,  yet  it  was  vocal  with  the  sweet  symphony  of  the  hi 

of  tho  country,  whose   ravishing  appogiaturas  and   trills   interlaced    with   the  mi 

delicious  melody  the  sustained   bass  of  the  river  rolling  over  its  stony   bed. 

forest  which   sti'ctched   far  away   in   the  distance  was  at  once   an   aviary   and 

orchestra.     For  an  instant  I  entertained  the  idea  of  making  a  sketch  of  this  seen 

but  what  pencil,  what  colour,  could  have  translated  that  murmur,  that  freshness  tb 

harmony,  that  veil  of  poesy,  in  a  word,  which  like  tho  retihis  teivtUii*   of  Petroni 

enveloped  the  scene  as  in  an  atmosphere  of  gauze!     I  shut  up  my  sketch-book  with  t 

feeling  that  this  landscape  wjty  one  of  those  sweet   souvenirs  which    one   can  \m\ 

preserve  in  memory,  as  one  keeps  a  subtle  perfume  in  a  sealed  bottle. 

While  our  route  continued  through  this  pleasant  woodland,  I  imagined  mrse! 
travelling  in  a  dream,  and,  to  complete  the  illusion,  1  went  on  with  my  eyes  halfshuL 
allowing  the  details  to  melt  in  the  masses,  and  contenting  myself  with  the  impressinn 
made  on  my  hearing  by  the  singing  of  the  birds.  Whether  it  was  that  the  invisible 
orchestra  soothed  my  spirit  like  a  lullaby,  or  the  half  light  and  freshness  of  the  air 
invited  to  repose,  1  began  to  feel  drowsy,  and  at  last  actually  slept  One  false  step  of 
my  mule  roused  me  suddenly  to  consciousness,  and,  opening  my  eyes,  I  could  not  avoid 
an  expression  of  astonishment.  The  scene  had  totally  changed  its  aspect;  the  trees 
had  disappeared,  the  birds  had  taken  wing,  and  great  sandy  spaces,  covered  with  the 
latest  deposits  of  the  river,  alternated  with  stretches  of  yellow  grass  and  masses  of 
rt)ck  half-lmriod  iu  the  ground.  These  changes  of  scene  are  frequent  in  the  valleys  of 
Lai'os,  Occobamba,  and  Santa  Ana.  They  are  caused  by  the  direction  of  the  valloT*, 
which  take  a  course  parallel  to  the  Cordillera,  instead  of  suddenly  divei^ng,  like 
the  valleys  of  the  east,  comprised  between  Paucartampu  and  the  Yungas  of  Boli\ia. 
Wo  were  nt^arly  an  hour  traversing  this  region,  which,  by  its  barrenness,  recalled 
the  punas  of  the  Cordillera;  as,  by  tho  purity  of  its  sky  and  the  brightness  of  tJie 
Attn,  it  reminded  me  of  the  goi^es  on  the  Pacific  coast.  By-and-by  the  sudden 
falling  away  of  the  ground  indicated  an  approaching  change  in  the  landscape,  and  the 
renewal  of  vogotJition   was  announced    by   the  occurrence  of  lantanus   with  viscouf 
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leaves,  and  mimosas,  whose  little  ball-like  flowers,  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  gave  out  a 
penetrating  odour  like  patchouli. 

As  we  crossed  the  last  group  of  hills,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  north-north- 
eastern limit  of  the  desert,  we  saw  before  us,  in  a  luminous  perspective,  a  conical  peak, 
half-clothed  with  vegetation ;  its  dark-green  tint  standing  out  admirably  against  the 
ultramarine  of  the  heaveus.  My  guide,  of  whom  I  asked  the  name  of  this  hill,  told  me 
it  was  called  the  *'Cuesta"  of  Unupampa.  and  at  the  same  time  showed  me,  on 
our  right,  bali-hidden  in  the  trees,  a  small  house,  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
Unupampa. 

The  farmstead  of  Unupampa,  shaded  by  coral-ti-ces  {Er^thrince  cenUnariw),  was 
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shut  and  silent  when  we  passed ;  only  some  black  fowls  with  red  combs,  which 
clucked  and  scrimmaged  in  the  scrub,  gave  a  little  animation  to  the  neighbourhood. 
I  regi'otted  their  owner  was  not  at  hand,  as  I  would  have  botight  one  of  him,  and  hung 
it  by  the  legs  to  my  saddle-bow,  in  order  to  wring  its  neck  and  make  soup  of  it  in  the 
evening.  But  Miguel  having  assured  me  that  the  hacienda  of  Uchu,  where  our  day's 
journey  would  terminate,  abounded  in  poultry,  I  left  the  chickens  of  Unupampa 
undisturbed,  and  contented  myself  with  taking  a  sketch  of  the  farmhouse  to  which 
they  belonged. 

Once  more  our  course  was  directed  towards  the  river,  which  we  crossed  at  a 
shallow  spot  {passereUe) ,  of  which  a  water-colour  painter  would  have  made  a  capital 
picture.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  its  perfection;  old  palings  greened  and  twisted, 
strongly  marked  contrasts  of  shade  and  light,  chickweed  and  Coti/erae  like  thick  gi-ass, 
tufts  of  herbaceous  and  aquatic  plants  (Plantaginacem  and  Aroidew),  displaying,  in 
the  thi-ead  of  water,  their  shining  leaves,  which  were  incessantly  fretted  and  tossed 
about  or  submerged  by  the  current. 
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When  we  had  gaincMl  the  left  hank  of  the  river,  MigucJ  thought  it  liis  duty  to  tell 
me  that  the  sun  was  no  longer  in  the  /onith,  and  that  there  were  still  twenty-four  mileji 
to  Uchu.  This  was  as  much  ait  to  say  that,  instead  of  gaping  at  the  rooks,  or  amusuig 
myself  by  collecting  pebbles  and  flowers,  I  had  better  push  on  my  mule,  to  escape 
being  surprised  by  nightfall.  His  advice,  indirect  as  it  was,  appoai-ed  to  uie  judicious, 
and  it  was  felt  llie  less  irksome  to  follow,  considering  that  this  part  of  tJie  valley 
presented  nothing  that  was  particularly  M'urthy  of  attention.  We  continued  at  a  good 
pace  until  we  reached  the  hacienda  of  los  C^'amotcs  (Conmlmduit  Bfi/a/a»),  where,  on  the 
ftiith  of  its  name,  I  expected  to  find  some  growing  crops  of  these  sweet-potatoes,  the 
regular  corolla  of  which  is  of  a  violet  tiut^  so  dcliciously  soft  to  the  eye,  and  the  tubers 
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SO  sweet  to  the  taste.  What  I  saw,  however,  from  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  was  a 
mud-biiilt  house,  composed  of  two  high-roofed  gables,  thatched  with  stubble  and 
connected  by  a  verandah.  A  small  garden,  planted  with  onions,  cabbages,  and 
pumpkins,  adjoined  the  farmhouse,  and  completed  its  ill-looking  physiognomy.  With 
a  look  of  disdain  I  passed  on. 

A  hundred  steps  further  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  Miguel  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  hacienda  of  los  Camotes  should  have  acquired  such  a  name  as  *'  sweet -potatoes." 

"  Pei'haps  it  is  because  they  breed  a  great  many  sheep,"  he  replied. 

I  might  have  laughed  at  such  an  absurd  answer,  but  continued  to  look  seriouSj  in 
order  not  to  vex  my  guide. 

We  were  three  hours  going  from  Camotes  to  Tiocuna  (uncle's  cradle).  On  reaching 
the  latter  point  our  mules,  a  Uttle  jaded,  breathed  and  snuDled  so  heavily  that  we 
halted  a  moment  to  let  them  rest.  I  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  reconnoitre  the 
site.  The  farmhouse  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts:  the  one  dismantled,  its  roof  off 
and  its  timbers  hanging  in  ruins;  the  other  intact,  provided  with  a  door  and  u  window, 
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and  covered  with  a  roof  of  stubble,  nearly  now.  There  was  nothing  picturesque  in 
this  contrast  of  the  old  and  the  new,  nor  was  the  situation  of  such  a  character  as  to 
improve  it  in  that  respect.  A  steep  cerro,  with  a  few  bushes  clinfjing  to  it  here  and 
there,  a  misshapen  guava-tree  leaning  over  the  house,  were  its  principal  features. 
The  wretched  appearance  of  the  place  was  only  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  its  pro- 
prietors, a  decrepit  old  man  and  old  woman,  with  dark  skins  and  ghastly  contours, 
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conjugally  seated  side  by  side  on  a  wooden  bench,  as  if  to  revivify,  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  their  blood,  frozen  by  age.  I  thought  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  of  roythologic 
renown;  bnt  as  I  was  not  Jupiter  to  test  their  hospitality,  I  contented  myself  with 
waging  an  adiou  with  my  hand,  and,  remounting  my  beast,  was  soon  far  from  "uncle's 
cradle,"  without  deigning  to  inquire  how  it  obtained  such  a  singidar  name. 

Hitherto  I  had  found  so  little  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  my  idea  of  visiting 
Occobamba,  that,  as  we  trotted  along,  though  1  said  nothiug  to  J^liguel,  whose  vanity 
as  an  autochthon  would  have  been  wounded  by  the  remark,  I  compared  myself  to  the 
dog  in  the  fable,  who  lost  the  substance  in  grasping  at  the  shadow.  Had  I  travelled 
by  known  routes  I  should  have  found  my  journey  a  perpetual  succession  of  pleasing 
scenes.  The  natural  curiosities  which  I  had  formerly  admired  in  the  neighbouring 
valleys — those  beautiful  plants,  those  charming  flowers,  those  brilliant  birds — marvels 
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of  creation  which  invite  observation,  awake  enthusiasm,  and  seem  at  every  step  tooj 
from  the  depths  of  the  forests  where  they  are  hidden,  Sta  vtafor ! — all  these  vol 
were  still  to  be  found  in  their  ol<l  haunts.     Why  had  I  not  entertained  the 
seeinj^  them  once  again  for  the  last  time?     "Cursed  valley  of  OccobambaT! 
myself,  by  way  of  cuuchiHiuu;  "cursed  thirst  for  the  Unknown  !      JSlan  here  bdsvj 
believing  it  possible  to  satisfy  thee,  only  experiments  to  his  Iosj*.     Since  Eve  tasudt 
the  fatal  apple,  that  mad  desire  which  urges  the  creature  to  cross  the  boundary  of  I 
real,  and  seek  what  never  can  be  realized,  how  many  unliapi)y  mortals  whose  ambilit] 
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Iliffht  temlcd  heavenwards  have  been  seen,  like  Icarus,  the  wax  of  their  wings  melted, 
to  fall  heavily  upon  the  earth  I"  M 

This  psychalof,'ical  theme,  which  T  have  here  summed  up  in  a  few  lines,  but  whicl^ 
my  unoccupied  thnu;;ht8  had  developed  at  suitable  Icn";!!),  and  embellished  with  the 
proper  rhetorical  ilourishes,  occuptLMj  the  time  which  we  took  to  accomplish  the  journey 
from  Tiocuna  to  Uchu.     When  wc  arrived  there  the  sun  had  set 

Evening  began  to  close  in.  The  sky  was  ma^niticent.  Before  us  lay  the  valler. 
half-hidden  from  view  by  a  curtain  of  violet  vapours.  Behind  us  the  bare  heads  of  thr 
cerros  and  the  skeletons  of  trees  seemed  to  be  traced  in  black  on  a  ground  of  orangv- 
purple.  An  ineft'able  calm  reigned  around.  If  my  famished  stomach  had  not  dra 
me  remorselessly  earthwards,  it  was  a  scene  which  might  have  raised  my  spirit  to  GoJ 
in  ecstacy,  or  humbled  me  at  his  footstool  in  prayer.  J 

Uchu,  which  my  guide  had  called  a  hacienda,  appeared,  in  the  last  gleams  of  day 
light,  to  be  nothing  but  a  modest  cliacara.     Perhaps  the  assurance  of  my  guide  t 
it  abounded  in  poultr)^  disposed  me  to  regard  the  place  favourably,  perhai>8  the  situati 
was  really  agreeable,  but  my  sympathies  were  caught  by  it  at  hi-st  sight 

We  were  received,  when  uubooted,  by  a  woman  wearing  a  shepherdess's  hat,  o 
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ented  with  red  ribbons,  and  clothed  in  a  pciticoat  of  white  dimity,  which  I  thought 

rred  a  little  with  her  critical  age,  her  i'uluess  of  tiguro,  bordering  on  obesity,  and 

r  already  £^i*ay  hairs.     My  guide,  by  saluting  her  with  courtesy,  and  joining  to  her 

t  name,  Manuela,  the  titles  of  Senora  Vonna,  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  no 

inary  pei-sou  to  deal  with.     The  manner  in  which  the  unknown  invited  us  to  enter 

ler  house  comjjleted  my  conviction  of  her  superiority.     As  the  room  into  which  we 

tered  was  quite  dark,  tl»e  first  care  of  Scnora  Donna  Manuela  was  to  light  a  caudle, 

hen  1  discovered  a  s(|iiaro  table  or  counter  provided  with  scales,   and  stands   fur- 
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iished  with  round -bellied   bottles,  decanters,  bottles  with   labels,  and  other  objects. 
This  lady,  I  said  to  myself,  is  a  pulpera,  or  grocer,  and  as  such  her  cellar  and  her 
hirder  ought  to  be  well  pmrisioncd.      I  was  not  mistaken  as  to  her  quality.     After 
le  usual  exchanges  of  politeness  with  my  guide,  she  began  to  talk  of  the  hardness  of 
le  times  and  the  badness  of  trade.     The  inhabitants  of  the  ueiglibouring  estanciaa 
)ntinued,  indeed,  to  buy  tritles  of  her;  but  fur  articles  of  the  first  necessity  and  of 
'daily  consumption,  such  as  brandy,  chocolate,  and  pimento,  they  resorted  to  the  valleys 
>f  Lares  and  Santa  Ana,  where  they  bought  them  cheajjcr.     If  this  had  not  been  the 
3e,  her  trade  would   have  been  a  very  profitable  one.     To  this  point  I  had  heard 
lothing  but  the  ordinary  commercial  grumbling  common  to  grocers  of  both  sexes  all 
he  world  over,  and  I  listened  to  her  lamcmts  without  feeling  particularly  moved  by 
them;  but  when  the  Sefiora  Donna  Manuela  added,  with  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  depths  of  her  capacious  bosom,  that  the  badness  of  trade  had  reduced  her 
store  of  provisions  to  what  was  barely  necessary  to  sustain  life,  I  felt  a  vague  appre- 
hension of  coming  evil     TTiis  apprehension  became  a  certainty  when  Miguel,  having 
asked  if  she  could  oblige  us  with  food  and  lodging,  received  for  reply  that  she  could 
let  us  have  her  shop  to  sleep  in,  but  as  for  food  she  had  nothing  left  but  some  chuho 
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(frozen  potatoes)  and  a  few  heads  of  maize.  What  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  casef 
One  could  but  otter  to  God  this  new  cross,  and  accept  with  seeming  gratitude  the  choiii) 
and  maize  of  our  hostess,  and  that  is  what  I  did. 

An  hour  after  this  conversation,  Donna  Manuela,  who  had  taken  off  her  pretentious 
accoutrements  to  make  our  supper,  served  up  on  a  low  table  a  plate  of  her  boiled 
chufio,  and  a  few  heads  of  maize  roasted  in  tlie  embei-s.  What  a  repast  for  a  man 
who  since  the  morning  had  hteen  flattering  himself,  on  the  faith  of  his  guide,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  sup  at  Uchu  on  a  nice  plump  fowl !  As,  after  all,  this  disappointment 
was  not  Migucd's  fault,  1  abstained  from  expressing  my  discontent.  Our  meagre  repast 
finished,  l!)onna  Manuela  offered  u.s,  by  way  of  dessert,  a  glass  of  Curasao  of  her  own 
making,  a  simple  tafia  without  sugar,  in  which  were  steeped  some  slices  of  orange. 
After  having  drank  with  us,  she  retired  into  another  apartment,  and  then  Miguel 
prepared  our  couches  with  our  saddle-clothH.  Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
day's  journey,  and  the  need  of  rest,  I  could  only  sleep  on  condition  of  keeping  one  eye 
always  open.  As  soon  as  the  caudle  was  extinguished  a  battalion  of  rats  invaded  the 
shop,  searching  everywhere  for  provisions,  which  were  not  to  be  found.  I  heard  them 
tmtting  on  the  counter,  climbing  up  the  stands,  and,  furious  at  finding  nothing  they 
could  gnaw,  jolting  about  among  the  bottles  and  glasses.  The  night  that  I  passed  in 
watching  against  the  attacks  of  these  savages,  whom  I  compared  to  the  vampii*es  whii 
haunt  deseiteil  castles,  was  everyway  worthy  of  the  supper  which  had  preceded  it 

In  the  morning,  after  liaviug  settled  our  accounts  with  Donna  Manuela,  and  drank 
the  stirrup-cup  in  cavalier  fashion,  we  turned  otu:  backs  on  her  aboda  Migu< 
judging  from  my  swollen  eyes  and  my  entire  prostration,  that  the  hosjntality  of  Uchu 
had  been  too  much  for  me,  tried  to  re-animate  my  lost  courage  by  the  perspective 
a  good  lodging  and  a  good  supper  at  the  hacienda  of  la  Lecbuza  (Chouette),  whei^ 
our  day's  journey  was  to  end.  As  I  appeared  only  half-convinced,  the  man  hasten* 
to  add  that  the  proprietress  of  the  hacienda  in  question  was  not  a  grocer  like  Doni 
Manuela,  but  a  grand  lady,  utia  ulta  senoni,  who  for  four  years  had  bved  in 
valley  of  Occobamba  in  entire  seclusion.  All  that  any  one  knew  of  her  history  was 
that  she  was  born  at  Lima,  from  which  city  she  had  come  to  establish  herself  in  the 
hacienda  of  la  Chouette,  which  she  had  inherited  from  one  of  her  parents.  It  was 
her  custom  to  remain  shut  up  during  the  day,  and  only  to  go  out  during  the  night, 
when,  too,  she  was  always  veiled. 

My  guide's  story  sounded  like  a  fable,  but  his  manner  continuing  serious,  it 
impossible  not  to  feel  there  was  some  truth  in  it.     Without  replying,  I  mused  up( 
its  singular  purport      I   htid  formerly  bad  opportunities  of  studying  the  women 
Lima  in  their  homes.      T  had  long  known  the  changing  tastes,  the  flighty  hmnom 
the  fantastic  caprices  of  these  charming  indigenes — tastes,  humours,  and  caprices 
which  they  resemble  humming-birds,  flying  from  flower  to  flower,  without  fixing  on 
any,  sucking  their  honey  with  the  same  avidity,  and  rending  them  with  their  beaks; 
with  the  same  indifterence.     What  a  singular  exception  to  the  rule,  then,  was  the 
unknown  inhabitant  of  la  T-echuza,  who,  belonging,  according  to  my  guide,   to 
aristocnicy  uf  the  City  of  Kings,  had  fled,  to  avoid  the  world,  into  an  obscure  coi 
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of  the  valley  of  Occobamba,  where  she  neither  received  nor  saw  any  one!  Such  a 
mystery  piqued  my  curiosity,  and  I  felt  such  a  desire  to  penetrate  it,  that  we  had 
journeyed  three  miles  from  Uchu  before  I  noticed  that  we  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
instead  of  following  its  left  shore,  as  we  had  done  after  leaving  Uuupampa,  we  were 
now  on  the  right. 

The  country  which  separates  the  grocery-store  of  Uchu  from  the  hacienda  of  Tian- 
Tian,  whe»*e  we  arrived  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  presents,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  of  Lares  and  Santa  Ana,  under  the  same  parallel,  barren  spaces  alter- 
iiiUiug  with  umbrageous  oa.'ses,  which  recall  the  duaUsm  of  classic  and  romantic  art. 
Here,  it  is  the  stone  and  the  aridness  which  predominate ;  there,  it  is  vegetation,  shade, 
and  freshness.  This  perpetual  contrast,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  agreeable  to  the  spirit,  became  in  fact  dreadfully  fatiguing.  At  the  end 
of  every  league  it  was  like  a  box  on  the  ear  given  by  prose  to  poetry,  or  a  pair  of 
scissors  applied  to  the  wings  of  enthusiasm. 

On  enteiing  the  court  of  Tian-Tian,  where  we  were  received  by  a  major-domo — 
the  proprietor  of  this  hacienda  liWng  at  Galea,  and  only  visiting  his  domain  once  a 
year — my  first  care  was  to  inquire  of  this  individual  if  it  were  possible,  in  consideration 
of  my  paying  for  it,  to  get  something  to  eat.  He  rephed  that  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  if,  for  the  moment,  the  larder  of  the  hacienda  had  not  been  in  a  pitiable 
condition. 

"  In  our  valley,"  he  said,  "  we  kill  an  ox  every  Sunday,  and  each  buys  a  portion  of 
it,  which  portion,  you  understand,  lasts  as  long  as  it  will — three,  or  perhaps  four,  days, 
according  to  the  number  in  family  and  the  measure  of  their  appetites.  Generally, 
when  Thursday  arrives  there  is  nothing  left  to  eat  but  the  bones.  Now  you  have 
come  on  a  Friday,  and  even  our  bones  are  gnawed  and  picked  clean;  nevertheless,  if 
you  like  to  wait  till  Sunday  you  will  have  a  capital  dinner  of  butcher's  meat.** 

"  Wait  two  days  without  eating!"  I  exclaimed  with  indignation 

"No,  no!"  he  said,  laughing,  "I  don't  mean  that  you  are  to  eat  uotliing  for  two 
days.  I  only  said  that  if  you  like  to  wait  till  Sunday  you  can  have  a  dinner  of  fresh 
meat" 

*'  Have  you,  then,  something  else  to  offer  me  ?" 

"  I  have  some  chuno  and  maize." 

"That  sounds  ill.  I  supped  on  chufio  and  maize  yesterday;  but  no  matter,  let 
me  have  it.     Even  with  that  one  need  not  die  of  hunger." 

The  major-domo  addressed  a  few  words  to  a  chola  whom  our  colloquy  had  attracted 
to  the  door.  The  woman  disappeared;  and  while  she  went  to  prepare  my  dinner,  my 
host  proposed  that  I  should  take  a  turn  in  the  cacakual  (cAcao-plantation),  where 
»ome  detail  of  bu.siness  required  his  assistance  just  now. 

ThU  phintatiou  was  badly  kept,  and  even  a  little  in  disorder,  a  remark  which  1 
made  to  myself,  but  was  careful  should  not  be  heard,  knowing  how  the  truth  grates 
on  a  man's  ears,  more  especially  when  he  has  asked  your  opinion.  I  replied,  therefore, 
to  the  major-domo,  who  questioned  me  in  this  respect,  that  I  had  never  seen,  either 
iu  the  valleys  of  Paucartampu  or  in  that  of  Soconuzco,  renowned  for  this  kind  of 
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culture,  a  cacahual  bett43'  managed  than  his.  This  was  exactly  the  contrary  of  what 
he  deserved.  Imt  nothing  has  such  a  charm  as  a  lie.  and  I  had  hardly  uttered  ihtae 
words  of  praise  when  the  face  of  the  majur-domo  was  lighted  up  witli  a  smile,  "He 
dcvilishncHS  of  human  nature!"  X  said  aside;  "it  is  by  Buttering  thy  faulLs  and  liij 
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vico8,  rather  than  by  using  the  hinguage  of  truth,  that  one  acquires  thy  esteem.,  and 
conciliiilos  thy  affection." 

On  reaching  an  open  space  in  the  plantation,  covered  with  rank  grasses  and  parasitic 
loranthus  (a  s|)ecies  of  misletoe),  I  saw  several  women  squatted  on  their  haunches,  and 
chattering  like  parnHs.  Each  of  them  had  a  wooden  mallet,  with  which  she  was 
blinking  tlic  ligneous  capsules  of  the  cacao,  from  which  she  took  the  grain  and 
deposited  it,  in  a  great  osier-basket,  after  having  despoiled  it  of  its  mucilaginous  pulpi 
This  pulp,  which  luis  i\\\  exquisite  taste  when  two  days'  fermentation  has  added  to  its 
aaccharino  qualities  a  touch  of  acid,  was  thrown  by  each  of  the  women  into  a  tray 
placetl  by  her  side.  The  cacao -hai'vest,  which  takes  place  at  the  period  when  the 
Ciipsules  of  the  Theobi'onm  Cacao,  having  come  to  their  maturity,  assume  a  beautiful 
red  lint,  keeps  the  peous  afoot  more  than  a  month,  each  tree  only  giWng  five  or  six 
ripe  ft-uits  at  the  same  tima  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  visit  the  trees  every  week 
in  order  to  gather  their  products.     This  bai'vesting  employs  few  hands,  it  is  trae,  but 
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necessitates  a  contimial  surveillance,  especially  if  the  rainy  season  commences  before 
(  finished. 

After  ha\ing  eaten  the  pulp  of  two  or  three  capsules,  and  exchanged  a  friendly 
iday  with  the  women,  T  returned  to  the  house  in  company  with  the  major-domo, 
dinner  was  served  in  an  eartlienware  salad-bowl.  I  called  Miguel  to  take  his 
e;  and  when  we  had  both  hnished,  I  thanked  the  major-domo  for  his  boiled 
\o  and  his  Icindness  in  shoi^N-ing  me  over  the  estate.  Having  paid  this  tribute 
politeness,  I  also  paid  him,  with  interest,  for  my  dinner,  and  was  soon  far  from 
i-Tian. 

rhc  tian-tian,  whose  name  has  l^een  conferred  on  this  hacienda,  is  a  bird  of  the 
ly  of  Conirostres,  which  Latreille  has  described  as  a  crow,  and  Button  as  a  jackdaw. 
bt  in  this  respect  is  tlie  less  possible,  considering  that  the  first  called  his  subject 
»*#,  and  the  second  Cirncns.  Unliappily  for  tlie  system  of  each  of  these  illustnous 
fchologists,  the  tiau-tian  is  neitlier  a  jackdaw  nor  a  crow,  but  a  p^ie;  a  slender, 
ate,  darling  petite- jiwttresse,  ha>'ing  nothing  in  common  with  our  frightful  Euro- 
i  inargot,  which  lias  inherited  all  the  >ices  of  mankind.  The  tian-tian  pie  of  Peru 
either  im])udent,  nor  a  pilferer,  nor  ill-tempered,  nor  a  gourmand,  and — more 
^rtant  still — does  not  screech.  You  may  fiiit  it  into  a  cage,  feed  it  with  fruits 
grains,  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  care  you  take  of  it,  it  is  capable  of  whistling 
ir,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  teach  it. 

Its  size  is  that  of  a  thrush,  its  eye  is  straw-coloured,  and  its  beak  a  fine  shining 
k.  The  base  of  the  beak  is  surrounded  with  a  blue,  like  cobalt,  which  extends 
the  head  to  the  neck,  whore  it  terminates  suddenly.  The  back  is  of  a  bluish 
n  colour,  the  throat  and  breast  arc  like  black  velvet,  the  belly  is  yellow  as  far 
he  tail,  whii-h  is  long  and  cuneiform.  The  general  appearance  of  the  bird  is 
emely  elegant. 

Tlie  tiaU'tian  inhabits,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Oriental  Andes,  the  vegetable  region 
Tvn  as  the  zone  of  quinquinas.     Like  the  Perui-ian   cock-of-the-rock  {tunki)  he 

es  the  covert  of  great  forests,  shuns  the  light  of  day,  and  rarely  ventures  into  the 


I  While  consigning  these  details  to  the  note-book  from  which  1  have  now  extracted 
?m,  I  was  dreaming  of  the  hacienda  of  la  Chouette,  where  our  day's  journey  was  to 
i,  and  in  spite  of  myself  the  ideal  portrait  of  the  unknown  woman  mingled  its  traits 
the  real  poHrait  which  I  was  making  of  the  tian-tian  pie.  If  that  chatelaine, 
n  my  imagination  endowed  with  a  thousand  charms,  lived  in  absolute  seclusion 
admitted  no  visitor  into  lior  house,  as  my  guide  stated,  it  was  more  than  probable 
it  she  would  shut  her  door,  and  not  only  refuse  me  food  and  lodging,  but  deprive  me 
the  pleasure  that  I  felt  it  would  be  to  offer  her  my  homage.  Nothing  so  disposes 
e  to  gallantry  as  malting  a  journey  on  a  mule.  The  mere  idea  of  the  mysterious 
[nanian  inspired  me  at  this  moment  with  chivalrous  sentiments  worthy  of  Amadis 
ialahad.  At  a  sign  from  her  I  already  felt  myself  capable  of  tryiug  the  ascent 
le  highest  peak  in  the  valley,  of  defying  one  after  another  all  the  bears  and  jaguars 
10  forest,  and  of  performing  over  again  the  antique  labours  of  Hercules. 
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As  I  passed  at  this  moment  near  a  limpid  brook,  whicb  contributed  its  waters  lo 
the  river,  I  pulled  up  my  mule,  and  by  means  of  a  bit  of  string  lowered  my  tin  drinking- 
cup  into  the  stream.  My  only  object  in  so  doing  was  to  quench  my  thirst,  but  leaning 
over  the  liquid  mirror  in  which  my  face  was  reflected,  I  felt  suddenly — desoif.  The 
thought  flashed  upon  me  how  I  could  possibly  present  myself  to  the  lady  of  my  dreams. 
even  if  the  introduction  were  feasible,  considering  that  my  shirt,  not  having  been 
changed  for  four  days  and  nights,  was  dirty  and  crumpled.  This  fact,  so  simple  in 
appearance,  was  sufficient  to  upset  my  house  of  cards.  How,  in  fact,  could  I  at'cost 
a  grand  Limanian  lady,  and  deposit  at  her  feet  my  homage  and  my  heArt,  with  a 
shirt  80  rumpled,  so  dirty,  and  so  covered  with  flea-marks?  Decidedly  the  thing  was 
impossible.  She  would  only  laugh  in  the  face  of  such  a  chevalier;  and  as  for  nie,  I  feh 
that  I  should  die  of  shame.  "  Renounce,  then,  the  brilliant  r6le  you  have  intended," 
I  said  to  myself,  "and  pass  simply  for  what  you  are — a  poor  devil  of  a  ti-avcUer,  with 
reason  enough  to  be  giutefui  for  any  service  rendered  to  him." 

This  determination  taken,  I  felt  at  peace  with  myself,  aud,  without  caring  to 
ascertain  whether  my  hair  and  my  bciird  resembled  candle-wicks  or  the  hyacinthine 
locks  of  Homer's  exquisites.  I  continued  my  journey.  As  in  the  part  of  the  vallej 
which  we  were  leaving  Ix^hiiid  us,  the  scene  was  altei-nalely  barren  and  umbragcoiu 
In  places  where  the  soil  was  of  sufficient  depth,  fine  trees,  surniuuded  with  clumpH 
of  creeping  plants,  decorated  the  landscape.  Then,  two  or  three  miles  further  on,  ibe 
soil  thinned  away,  and  being  insufficient  to  nourish  the  roots  of  the  larger  vegetables, 
trees  and  plants  disappeared  as  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  theatre.  In  their  place 
appeared  the  reddish-gray  backs  of  bare  hills,  and  spaces  altogether  sandy  or  covered 
with  a  dry  and  brittle  grass.  These  alternations  of  barrenness  and  comparative  fcrtilitj 
succeeded  each  other  during  half  the  day. 

After  ci-ossing  one  of  these  stony  regions,  I  perceived,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
river,  on  rising  ground,  one  of  those  daturas  with  violet  flowers,  so  rare  in  Peru,  and 
which  recalls  imperfectly  the  Datura  Stramonium  found  in  certain  )>art^  of  the  south 
of  France.  This  ti*ee,  abt^ut  ten  feet  in  height,  with  its  cordiform  aud  somewhat 
shaggy  leaves,  its  beautiful  bell-like  flowers  of  a  blackish  violet  hue,  produced  a  charm- 
ing eflect  I  drew  near  to  consider  it  more  at  my  leisure.  One  of  its  flowers  hung 
within  my  reach,  and  turned  towards  the  ground  the  orifice  of  its  corolla;  I  raised  it, 
and  thrusting  my  nose  to  the  bottom  of  its  cone,  I  breathed  voluptuously  with  closed 
eyes  its  odour,  an  ineffable  mixture  of  benzoiu  and  bitter  almond.  At  the  instant 
when  I  was  asking  myself,  in  a  half  swoon,  if  the  perfume,  that  intangible  aud  volatile 
part  of  the  flower,  is  not  its  immaterial  soul,  a  pair  of  nippers  suddenly  seized  mv  nose 
and  pinched  it  so  hard,  that  I  uttered  a  cry  of  i>ain  and  started  back.  Miguel,  who  had 
gone  on  a  few  steps  in  advance,  ran  up,  and  seeing  me  hold  my  nose  with  both  bands, 
inquired  what  was  the  matter.  With  a  gesture  of  fear  I  showed  him  the  flower;  be 
gathered  it  up,  and  turned  it  over  and  over  on  every  side. 

"I  don't  see  anything,"  he  said. 

"And  I  have  not  seen  anything,  but  I  have  felt  something:  look  at  my  nose." 

The  moxo  looked :   there  was  a  bloody  spot,  he  said,  on  each  wing  of  my  nostrils. 
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As  I  assured  him  that  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the  place,  and  feared  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  some  poisonous  creature,  he  tried  to  reassure  me  by  explaining  that  the 
supposed  monster  might  bo  a  cucaracha  or  a  moscardou  squatted  in  the  tlower,  and  which 
I  had  disturbed  in  its  sleep.  T!ie  wound  wliich  this  insect  had  given  me  would  very 
soon  heal  on  my  bathing  it  with  cold  water.  Happily,  the  remedy  was  close  at  hand. 
I  took  some  water  from  the  river,  and  bui'ving  my  nose  iu  my  driuking-cup,  resumed 
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TUt    aAOIEXDA.    or    LA    LIOBUZA    (TBK    OWL). 


my  journey,  swearing  eternal  hatred  against  the  Datura  arborea  and  its  violet 
flowers. 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  discovered  a  white  house,  half- 
bidden  in  foliage,  at  the  base  of  one  of  those  low  hillocks  called  hmas,  which  bordered 
the  river. 

"That  is  the  hacienda  of  la  Lechuza"  (the  owl),  said  Miguel 

My  first  care  was  to  ask  the  mozo  if  my  nose  was  red  and  showed  the  scnr  of  its 
double  wound.  As  he  assured  me  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible,  I  felt  a  little 
tranquiUized. 

Some  minutes  later  we  reached  the  hacienda — a  little  whitewashed  dwelling,  with 
shutters  painted  green,  and  in  all  respects  scrupulously  neat  The  trees  which  shaded 
it  were  sapodillas,  oranges,  and  geuipas  (Oenipa  americana). 
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At  the  noise  made  by  our  amval  two  persons  appeared  on  the  threshold — a  gray- 
Imired  man  wearinj^  a  poucho,  and  a  c/iolifaf  jauntily  dressed,  in  whom  I  recognized 
one  of  those  familiars  who  are  employed  by  women  of  the  world  in  their  secret  com- 
missions. The  girl  had  the  clieeky  look  of  Moliere's  Dorine;  the  face  of  the  man  vu 
expressionless,  but  grave. 

On  seeing  mc  nlii,'ht  he  advanced,  and  saluting  me  with  the  mechanical  politeness 
of  a  domestic  in  a  good  family,  inquired  what  business  had  brought  me  here.  I  repUed, 
purposely  raising  my  voice,  that  I  was  a  stranger  on  my  way  to  Chaco,  iu  the  valley 
of  Santa  Ana;  that  as  tlie  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  as  the  hacienda  of  la 
Lechuza  was  the  last  inhabited  place  in  the  valley,  I  had  taken  the  liberty  to  call,  in  the 
hope  that  its  proprietor  would  not  refuse  me  a  night's  hospitality.  As  the  man  appeared 
at  a  loss  to  reply,  not  daring,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  granting  the 
favour  I  asked,  the  chola  vanished,  but  returned  immediately. 

"You  can  stay,  monsieur,"  she  said. 

Then  speaking  to  her  companion  in  a  low  tone,  he  went  to  assist  Miguel  to  unsadJ 
our  mules. 

Meanwhile  the  soubrette  had  invited  me  to  follow  her  into  the  house.  I 
over  the  threshold  into  a  square  apartment,  provided  with  a  sofa-bed,  on  which  was 
a  quilted  mattress  and  an  In<lian  covering.  There  were  also  four  chairs  and  a  console 
table  of  rosewood,  upon  which  was  displayed  in  its  glass  niche  an  infant  Jesus  Ijing 
on  a  bed.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  four  oil-paintings,  covered  with  a  dirty  crust 
They  represented  the  Virgin  Mary,  St  Joseph,  Ste.  Kose  the  patroness  of  Peru,  and 
St  Torribio  de  Mogrobejo,  Archbishop  of  Lima,  born  in  Spain  1536,  died  in  Peru  1006, 
and  canonized  at  Rome  in  1727. 

Before  quitting  mo  the  cholita,  whose  equivocal  smile  and  roguish  looks  were  out 
of  all  harmony  with  the  religious  decoration  of  the  apartment,  and  with  I  know  not 
what  sweet  and  mystic  emanation  which  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  told  mo  that  I  could 
either  rest  in  the  mlon  or  walk  in  the  garden  while  she  prepared  my  repast  I  chose 
a  promenade  in  the  garden,  and  went  out,  leaving  her  to  attend  to  her  business. 

Once  outside,  I  pretended  to  be  looking  with  admiration  at  the  heavens,  the 
horizon,  and  the  mountains;  but  in  reality  I  was  trying  to  make  out  the  arrangemem 
of  the  house,  which  seemed  to  have  five  apartments  besides  its  domestic  offices^  Having 
a  vague  instinct  that  the  chamber  or  boudoir  of  the  unknown  must  look  upon  the 
garden,  I  took  my  sketch-book  to  keep  me  in  countenance,  and  sharpening  a  crayon, 
strolled  into  a  private  inclosure.  A  Venetian  window-blind  in  the  midst  of  masses 
of  Spanish  jasmine  and  daturas  was  the  fii-st  thing  that  attracted  my  observation;  and 
beneath  the  blind  was  a  stone  seat  Certainly  that  is  the  apartment  of  the  unknown, 
I  said  to  myself,  while  pretending  to  give  all  my  attention  to  the  flower-borders  which 
brightened  up  this  little  comer  of  the  world,  so  marvellously  adapted  for  meditation. 
These  flowers  were  neither  rare  nor  brilliant.  There  were  sweet-peas,  a  species  of 
sun-flower  (Coj^eopsis),  a  species  of  primrose  (iEnothera),  some  ornithogales  (of  the 
family  of  LUiacew),  and  some  mallows.  But  the  care  with  which  their  slender  stalks 
wore  trained  up  and  protected  according  to  the  habit  of  each  plant  proved  that  the 
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'person  who  cultivated  them  possessed,  besides  a  certain  amniint  of  liorticultural  l;now- 
ledgc,  an  extieme  solicitude  for  these  frail  existences.     A  professional  gardener  might 
Jiavc  done  better,  but  a  woman  only  could  have  done  so  well 

Turning  my  back  on  the  Venetian  blind,  the  laths  of  which  I  observed  to  be  lowered, 

walked  to  the  end  of  the  garden.     Suddenly  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 

[n  the  midst  of  a  basket  surrounded  with  dwarf  Scillfe  with  red  and  green  corolla, 

rhich  gi*ow   in   stony   lands,   there  bloomed   a   beautiful  specimen   of  the  Hibiscus 

^mutabilis,  covered  with  large  roses,  which  tlie  length  and  lieat  of  the  day  had  caused  to 

fade  and  change  from  pure  white  to  a  violet  purple. 

While  admiring  this  tlelicious  shrub,  which  boro  by  the  side  of  its  faded  flowers 
mmerous  buds  on  the  point  of  opening,  I  heard  the  laths  of  the  Venetian  very  gently 
move.  Quick  as  thought  I  bent  over  the  hibiscus,  and  pretended  to  examine  more 
closely  the  structure  of  its  quinfjuelobatc  leaves.  When  I  was  tired  of  my  posture,  or 
judged  that  the  unknown  had  had  sufficient  time  to  look  at  me,  I  walked  slowly 
towards  the  house.  As  I  approached,  the  Venetian  was  again  moved  with  the  slight 
noiso  of  a  bird  poising  on  the  wing.  I  sat  down  on  the  stone  bench,  opened  my  album, 
and  began  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  garden. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  crowd  of  ideas  passed  through  my  head.  I  imagined  a  pair 
>f  blue  or  black  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  me;  but  by  what  responsive  look  could  T  answer 
two  eyes  which  were  invisible  to  me?  Suppose  I  sing  an  arieite  de  circonstaHceY  T 
[fiuddenly  said  to  myself;  that  is  one  way  of  opening  a  conversation.  But  what  shall 
sing?  eh!  pardieu,  the  song  of  the  flowers;  only  let  me  try  to  sing  it  as  little  out  of 
tune  as  possible.  I  began  humming,  Sojnos  kijns  del  fuego  oculto, . . .  But  moat 
prubnbly  the  reader  who  Inmours  my  book  with  a  perusal,  has  not  more  than  half- 
learned  the  language  of  Cervantes,  and  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  applying  to  a  trans- 
lator, I  present  him  with  the  song  in  language  with  which  he  is  familiar:^ — 

We  are  tlaughtera  of  the  fire  tliat  bums 

To  the  centre  of  the  enrth ; 
The  dew  of  the  tiiorning  Slla  onr  urns. 

And  the  dawn  attends  oar  birth. 

We  are  eliildren  of  the  air, 

And  the  wftt^ra  cinim  iiR  too ; 
Hut  our  proitdest  boast  ia  our  deaount 

From  heaven's  cther«al  fctite. 

So  frail  oar  hold  of  fwrthly  things, 

Mau's  Inve  but  brings  iia  ile.'Hth  ; 
But  hetkVeDwavd  Uien  we  spread  oiir  wings — 

For  there  we  first  drew  breath. 
And  in  the  fatherEand  our  jilnce  resume, 
By  breathing  out  our  aoul  iu  aweet  perfuiue. 

I  finished  the  last  verse  of  my  song  an<l  my  sketch  of  the  hibiscus,  which  T 
had  drawn  in  the  midst  of  its  red  and  green  scilUe,  like  a  king  surroimded  by  his 
courtiers,  at  tlie  same  moment 

'  The  Houg  which  the  author  liu  given  in  the  elegntit  language  of  the  French  Ac-idemy,  we  have  for  the  naimr  n-aeun 
■{[{Ten  in  EIngli«h,  though   it  ia  not  eaay  to  preserve  Uie  exact  meaaure  m  well  a:^  the  spirit  of  poetrj  in  a  trnne- 
lAtion.— I'R. 
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"How  tiresome,"  I  said  id  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  "not  to  know  the  Spanish  name 
of  this  charming  shrub.     I  would  have  ^vritten  it  by  the  side  of  the  Latin  one." 

"  We  call  it  tho  mudadera!'  replied  the  voice  of  a  woman,  whose  gi*avc  and  slighdy 
subdued  tone  was  attuned  to  sweetness. 

*^  Afercij  whoever  you  be,"  I  replied,  suddenly  raising  my  head. 

Quick  as  my  movement  was,  it  was  exceeded  in  promptitude  by  that  of  the  persoD 
who  spoke,  for  when  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  venetian-blind  it  was  ali-eady  closed. 
However,  tho  first  stop  is  taken,  I  said  to  myself;  let  us  see  about  the  second. 

"  Pardon  mc,"  I  repHcd,  *'  inadanie  or  madcmoiseMe,  for  I  know  not  liow  I  ought  to 
address  you;  but  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  how  it  happens  that  this  hibiscus, 
or  mudadera  as  you  call  it,  is  growing  in  the  valley  of  Occobamba?  it  is  the  tirst  lime  1 
have  seen  anywhere  in  l*ci*u  this  shrub,  which  I  believe  is  originally  from  tbe  hasi 
Indies." 

"  It  is  a  souvenir  that  was  leit  to  me  by  a  person  who ...  is  no  more,"  said 
the  voice,  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation. 

**I  can  well  understand  then  that  you  wish  to  pitservo  it.  A  souvenir  is  like  & 
|>erfume  of  the  beloved  object,  wliicli  survives  it,  and  attaches  itself  to  our  soul  as  the 
perfume  of  a  flower  to  our  hands,  recalling  the  memory  of  tho  flower  when  it  is  no 
more.  But  the  valley  of  Occobamba  is  too  near  the  Cordillera  to  resist  its  influence, 
and  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature  would  cause  this  shrub,  accustomed  to  the 
heat  of  a  tropical  cUmate,  to  perish." 

"What  is  to  be  done  then?"  sighed  the  voice. 

"  Surround  it  with  every  sort  of  protection ;  preserve  it  from  the  night-air  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  and,  if  possible,  from  the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  whirh 
cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  it^  IS  ray  fate,  instead  of  condemning  me  to  be  a  perpetual 
wanderer  over  the  earth,  had  made  me  your  neighbour,  I  would  gladly  have  shared  in 
your  cares  for  the  shrub  you  love.  Perhaps  between  us  we  might  succeed  in  pre- 
serving it  from  certain  death." 

"You  think,  then,  it  ia  sure  to  die?" 

"All   that  is  born   here   below  must  die,  madame  or  mademoiselle; excuse 

me  if  I  do  not  give  you  the  qualification  which  is  your  due, . . .  but  you  have  not 
done  me  the  honour  to  say  how  I  ought  to  designate  you. . .  .** 

"Call  me  your  sister." 

"My  sister!  ah,  well,  so  be  it.  That  name  is  to  me  so  much  the  sweeter  to 
pronounce,  that  it  does  not  recall  between  us  any  tie  of  blood.  In  the  intellectual  order, 
the  title  of  brother  and  sister  implies  the  union  of  two  souls  who  love  one  another 
without  saying  so,  embrace  without  touching,  and  unite  without  mingling. .  . .  You 
are  the  sister  of  my  soul, .  .  .    and  1  feel . . ." 

"Pardon,  monsieur,  if  I  interrupt  you;  but  the  song  that  you  were  singing,  and 
which  I  heard . . .  Avithout  intending  it, . . .  added  to  what  you  have  said  about 
the  mudadera,  which  you  have  condemnefl  to  perish,  prove  that  you  occupy  yourself 
with  flowers, . . .  that  you  love  them ; .  .  .  one  only  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  things 
that  one  loves ..." 
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"I  do,  in  fact,  love  flowers,  dear  sister,  but  not  as  they  are  commonly  loved  for  the 
material  luxury  they  afford,  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes,  or  the  delight  of  the  senses;  I 
love  flowers  for  themselves,  their  mysterious  nature  charms  and  draws  me  powerfully. 
If  I  were  a  believer  in  metempsychosis,  I  should  say,  that  before  being  a  man,  I  must 
have  lived  iu  the  bulb  of  an  orchis,  or  in  the  onion  of  one  of  the  LiUaceae,  from  the 
irresistible  sympathy  which  draws  me  towards  those  families  of  plants.  Flowers  possess, 
I  know  not  what,  of  that  immaterial,  and,  so  to  speak,  celestial  essence  which  is 
wanting  to  man,  the  pretended  king  of  creation.  In  them  all  is  softest  grace  and 
poesy;  the  loves  of  flowers  are  as  chaste  as  those  of  the  angels;  their  kisses  but  the 
ineffable  mixture  of  their  perfumes.  They  hve  on  the  air,  as  my  song  says;  they  are 
watered  with  the  dew;  their  hold  on  the  earth  is  but  slight,  and  they  turn  incessantly 
towards  the  light  which  emanates  from  heaven.  Then,  how  touched  with  humility,  how 
sweetly  grateful  they  show  themselves,  for  the  afl*ection  and  care  we  lavish  on  themt 
Man  returns  the  devotion  of  his  fellow-man  by  forge tfulness,  indiflerence,  or  ingratitude. 
The  flower,  on  the  contrary,  repays  in  beauty,  in  brightness,  and  in  perfume,  every  care 
that  we  take  of  it.     You  see  now  why  I  love  flowers!" 

*'AhI"  said  the  unknown,  as  if  her  heart  had  been  touched  by  a  sharp  sorrow. 

Her  exclamation  was  instantly  repeated,  as  by  an  echo:  I  turned  round.  The 
strange  voice  was  that  of  the  chola,  who,  seeing  me  seated  on  the  bench,  and  hearing 
me  speak  with  her  mysterious  mistress,  could  not  suppress  that  cry  of  surprise. 

"Seiior,  your  supper  is  ready,"  she  said.  As  I  hesitated,  the  voice  of  the  unknown 
said  iu  an  undertone, 

"Gol" 

I  followed  the  chamber-woman,  and  in  the  reception-room,  on  a  small  table,  found 
my  supper  laid.  Nothing  was  wanting;  neither  silver,  nor  glass,  nor  a  lace-bordered 
serviette.  For  a  man  who  for  a  long  time  past  had  eaten,  squatted  upon  his  heels,  from 
wooden  bowls  or  earthen  plates,  and  used  his  five  fingers  for  knife  and  fork,  this  poetic 
luxury  of  a  table  properly  laid,  while  it  added  to  the  merit  of  the  repast,  at  the  same 
time  exalted  the  imagination  and  excited  the  appetite  threefold.  Thus,  it  was  with  the 
appetite  of  a  starved  ogre  that  I  attacked  the  poule-au-riz  which  composed  the  first 
course,  and  that  I  hastened  to  despatch  the  sweet  omelette  which  formed  the  second. 
A  cup  of  chocolate  whipped  au  molinilh)  (churned),  and  c^o^vned  with  foam,  completed 
this  princely  repast,  at  the  end  of  which  the  chola  placed  before  me  toothpicks  and 
a  finger-glass,  in  which  M'ere  floating  leaves  of  mint 

Having  returned  thanks  like  a  man  who  feels  all  the  importance  of  the  act  which 
he  performs,  I  thought  of  returning  to  the  garden  to  resume  my  dissertation  on  flowers 
at  the  point  where  I  had  broken  ofl".  The  fear  of  being  indiscreet,  however,  had  its 
influence,  and  then  the  air  was  so  pure,  the  sky  so  serene,  the  evening  so  mild,  that 
I  thought  a  walk  and  a  cigar  would  worthily  crown  my  supper.  One  cannot  always 
talk  flowers  and  psychology;  and  when  we  have  passed  thirty,  all  rapture  is  prejudicial 
after  a  good  dinner.  I  therefore  went  out  and  strolled,  where  chance  led,  till  nightfall. 
I  When  I  returned  the  chola  was  on  duty  at  the  threshold  of  the  door.     On  seeing 

I      me  she  advanced. 
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*'  My  mistress  wishes  to  speak  with  you/'  she  said. 

I  followed  her  into  the  gantcii,  where  she  left  me,  after  Iiaving  motioned  wiib 
her  hand  to  the  stoue  seat.  Hardly  had  I  sat  down  when  the  latlis  of  the  venetian- 
blind  were  raised. 

"Monsieur!"  said  the  unknown  in  her  fine  contralto  voice,  "for  whom  the  nigUi 
seems  to  have  a  sinj^'idar  chann,  I  have  thought  that,  before  pai'ting,  you  would  not 
refuse  to  render  me  a  small  service." 

*'  My  heart,  my  soul,  my  person,  are  at  your  disposal" 

"  I  have  need  only  of  your  pencil." 

*'My  pencil?" 

"Yes;  have  you  not  tohl  me  that  the  mudadera  will  die  some  day  or  otlurl 
Well,  be  good  enough  to  paint  for  me  one  of  its  flowers,  under  the  various  aspects 
that  it  assumes  at  certaiu  hours  of  the  day;  theu  if  I  lose  the  original,  I  t>hall  still 
have  the  copy." 

I  was  so  surprised  by  the  request  that  T  did  not  immediately  reply. 

"You  hesitate,  monsieur?"  said  the  unknown. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  dear  sister;  no,  I  do  not  hesitate;...  but  permit  me  to 
speak  to  you  with  entire  frankness.  It  is  more  than  a  drawing,  more  than  a  {minliug, 
that  you  require  of  me;  it  is  a  day  of  my  time,  and  that  time  is  measured  out  to  me 
with  such  parsimony  that  if  I  travoUod  day  and  night,  like  Isaac  Ljiquedero,  I  ahull 
hardly  reach,  at  the  period  fixed,  my  rendezvous  on  the  other  side  of  America." 

"Then  say  no  more  about  it."  ^H 

"On  the  contraiy,"  I  replied,  for  I  was  moved  by  the  tone  of  reproach  with  whirat 
the  unknown  addressed  me,  "forget  the  words  which  escaped  me,  and  which  were 
dictated  by  an  imperious  necessity.  To-morrow,  during  the  day,  I  will  paint  the 
Howcirs  of  your  hibiscus,  since  such  is  your  desire.  But,  in  return,  will  you  not  do 
one  thing  for  mel . . ." 

"What  can  I  dol" 

"A  thing  that  will  cost  you  little,  and  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
me.  K;iise  the  veil  which  conceals  you ;  do  not  let  me  go  without  having  scou  yo»i. 
that  I  niay  carry  away  with  me  the  remembrance  of  your  features  with  that  of  the 
generous  hospitality  with  which  you  have  treated  me." 

"  What  you  request  is  impossible,"  said  the  unknown.  "  Excc])!  the  pcrsouti  who 
wait  on  me,  no  one  will  ever  see  my  lace  till  the  day  wlien  God  calls  me  to  himself. 
I  have  made  a  vow  which  uothing  in  the  world  can  induce  me  to  break;  and  you 
may  well  l)elievc,  monsieur,  that  a  woman  must  have  had  jjowerful  motives  to  induce 
her  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  bury  herself  in  this  solitude.  These  motives  I  may 
indicate  to  you,  in  order  to  extenuate,  in  some  degree,  the  hardness  of  my  refusal. 
I  have  loved  as  people  can  love  but  once  in  a  lifetime;  with  that  love  which  makes 
of  two  beings  one  angel,  and  tran8i)orts  them  from  earth  to  heavcu.  Why  love  Ukc 
this  should  not  be  as  enduring  im  it  is  imi>assioned,  God  only  knows.  Perhaps  I  have 
in  some  way  failed  to  play  my  part  prudently  as  a  woman;  our  incomplete  nature 
wants  equiUbrium;  a  woman  either  loves  too  much  or  not  enough.     In  the  fij-st  case, 
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motive  which  has  dictated  it  You  will  leave  this  country  never  to  return,  and  my 
secret  will  be  safe.  The  short  time  that  you  have  remained  here  will  not  leave  any 
very  lasting  trace  in  your  spirit.  lu  a  few  days  you  will  probably  have  forgotten 
the  hacienda  of  la  Lechuza,  and  the  poor  womau  whose  life  is  hidden  in  its  solitude. 
As  for  her,  she  will  always  remember  the  sjrmpathy  you  have  shown  for  her.  Now 
may  I  count  on  your  kind  compliance  with  my  wish?" 

"Tomorrow,  as  I  said,  I  will  with  pleasure  do  what  you  require." 
"God  bless  you,  and  return  the  kindnciis  to  you  a  humlrod-fold.     With  the  expres- 
sion of  my  sincere  gratitude,  receive  the  assurance  that  my  prayei-s  will  follow  you  on 

your  journey " 

"I  must  not  hope,  then,  before  leaving,  to  exchange  another  word  with  you?" 
"Alas!  to  what  purpose  would  it  be?     You  know  all  that  I  have  to  tell  you. 
To  revert  to  the  past  were  only  to  revive  the  most  terrible  sufferings. . . .    Excuse 
me  if  I  leave  you,  and  receive  anew  my  thanks  and  my  last  adieu." 

The  unkuowu  closed  the  veuetiau-blind,  aud  I  lieard  her  sluit  the  window, 
"Poor  creature!"  I  said  to  myself,  as  1  mentally  reviewed  her  recital,  barren 
incidents,  but  full  of  sentiments  and  thoughts  which  I  fully  appreciated.  "  Thou  hast 
suflered  from  lliat  superior  law  which  rules  alike  all  exi-stences,  but  acts  in  each  actonl- 
ing  to  its  special  organization.  Kor  tlice,  with  thy  lofty  soul,  love  was  an  angelic 
dream,  wliile  for  thy  com|tanion  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  vulgar  pleasure."  Then 
rising  from  my  seat,  "It  is  strange,"  I  said,  "to  have  given  to  a  woman  the  name 
of  sister,  to  have  been  the  confidant  of  her  secret  sorrow,  and  now  to  quit  her  for 
ever  without  having  seen  her  face  I  Should  I  cvor  relate  such  a  fact,  my  readers  will 
be  scai-cely  able  to  believe  it." 

The  major-domo  while  waiting  for  me  bad  been  convei'sing  with  my  guide.  After 
showing  me  in  the  reception-room  a  mattres.s,  neatly  covered,  which  was  to  be  my  resting- 
place,  he  presented  me,  in  the  name  of  his  latly,  with  a  bottle  of  Pisco  brandy,*  twelve 
years  old,  the  taste  and  bouquet  of  which  he  said  were  exquisite.  From  his  eutbu- 
siastic  and  profoundly  convinced  manner,  I  judged  that,  as  a  good  Limanian,  lie  fell 
a  particular  esteem  for  this  beverage,  unknown  at  Occobamba,  and  tliat  the  sight  of 
it  reminded  liira  of  the  happy  time  when  he  had  drank  it  in  bumpers  in  some  botieffoir 
of  the  City  of  Kings.  It  would  have  been  cruel  of  me  to  condcnm  the  major-domo 
to  the  fate  of  Tantalus:  I  therefore  uncorked  the  bottle,  filled  my  drinking-cup,  aud 
presented  it  to  him.  He  emptied  it  at  a  draught,  and  smacked  his  lips  in  sigu  of 
satisfaction.  Nor  was  Miguel,  the  mute  witness  of  this  scene,  forgotten,  only,  for 
reasons  which  the  good  sense  of  my  readers  will  appreciate,  instead  of  filling  my  goblet 
to  the  brim,  as  1  had  done  for  the  major-domo,  I  gave  him  but  half  that  quantity  of  the 
liquid.  I  then  requested  him  to  cork  up  the  bottle  and  put  it  in  my  travelling-bag. 
He  went  out,  accompanied  by  the  major-domo,  who  seemed  quite  lively.     Left  alone 


1  Thifl  bnndy,  called  /taiia  ia  tite  country,  is  made  in  the  valleyg  of  Piaco,  Cafiete,  &c.,  near  Limm,  wiih  MftJag* 
misinB,  which  tire  ciUleJ  in  Pera  wva  de  Ilaiia,  or  the  grape  of  Italy.  It  may  be  compared  for  lute  to  old  Armagnae 
ill  which  omiige-fiowera  havo  Wen  itifuscd. 

'  Bodfffon,  a  low-clam  drinkiiig-]>]Acc. — Tit. 
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I  took  possession  of  my  couch,  which  was  covered  with  luxurious  white  sheets  of  fine 
texture  and  pleasantly  perfiuned/and  was  soon  buried  in  that  voluptuous  sleep  which 
only  those  can  enjoy  whose  consciences  have  nothing  to  reproach  them  with. 

Awaking  at  an  early  hour,  I  dressed  myself  and  went  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 
Bay-break  was  already  kindling  in  the  trees;  the  bushes  and  the  flowers  were  bathed 
with  dew.  An  indefinable  odour  filled  the  atmosphere.  The  sumiuits  of  the  hills 
were  slowly  emer^ng  from  obscurity.  Towards  the  east,  in  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  gray  twilight  near  the  boundary  of  the  horizon,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which  I 
can  only  describe  as  an  ineffable  mixture  of  pearl-like  light  with  sapphire  blue,  and 
sombre  shadow,  the  morning-star  shone  gloriously  calm,  touching  the  mountains,  plains, 
and  woods,  which  were  but  indistinctly  seen,  with  a  serenity,  a  grace,  and  a  melancholy 
wliich  it  is  impossible  to  express.  It  was  as  if  a  heavenly  eye  had  opened  lovingly 
upon  this  beautiful  and  still  sleeping  landscape. 

No  one  was  stirring  in  the  house.  I  went  to  the  end  of  the  garden  to  look  again 
at  the  shrub  that  I  had  to  paint.  One  of  its  flowers  had  opened  in  the  sweetest  manner 
to  greet  the  dawn.  Its  milky  whiteness  reminded  me  of  the  cotton  which  the 
Gossppium  allows  to  escape  through  its  trilobate  capsules.  There  was  no  time  to  lose 
if  I  meant  to  paint  this  first  phase  of  tlie  flower  of  the  Hibiscus.  I  re-entered  the 
house  to  select,  in  the  largest  of  my  albums,  a  spotless  leaf,  and  to  arrange  my  colours, 
which  had  been  a  little  upset  by  the  jolting  of  my  mule.  I  found  a  plate  which 
served  me  as  a  palette,  and  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  fill  my  drinking-cup  with 
water. 

At  six  o'clock  I  was  seated  in  front  of  the  wonderful  shrub,  and  occupied  in 
outlining  my  sketch.  On  a  conventional  branch,  surrounded  with  foliage,  I  had  traced 
five  expanded  flowers,  although  at  the  moment  there  was  really  but  one.  These  five 
flowers,  designed  under  various  aspects,  were  meant  to  recall  the  five  most  striking 
tones  of  the  coloured  gamut  which  the  flower  of  the  Hibiscus  imttabilis  runs  through 
from  the  hour  of  its  birth  to  that  of  its  death.  After  two  hours'  work,  my  branch,  my 
foliage,  and  my  first  milk-white  flower  were  almost  finished.  At  ten  o'clock  I  had 
painted  a  second  flower  of  a  pale  pink  colour;  by  mid-day  my  third  flower,  a  bright 
pink,  was  in  fnll  bloom;  at  three  o'clock  the  fourth,  a  brilliant  carmine,  was  finished; 
and  finally,  at  six,  I  put  the  last  touches  to  the  fifth  flower,  whose  petals,  already  faded, 
and  of  a  violet  purple  colour,  announced  their  approaching  death,  and  the  rapid 
decomposition  which  was  to  follow. 

Having  completed  the  picture  to  my  satisfaction,  1  wrote  at  the  bottom,  under  the 
date  of  the  day  and  the  year,  these  three  words.  Data  fata  secutus,  and  gave  it  to  the 
chola  to  carry  to  her  mistress.  She  returned  in  a  moment  bringing  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  senora,  and  giving  mc,  with  the  request  that  I  would  keep  it  for  her  sake,  a 
withered  stalk  of  the  iiuccho,  which,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Quichuas,  denotes 
a  blighted  life.  This  floral  mummy,  which  I  placed  between  the  leaves  of  an  album, 
aud  which  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  journey,  is  still  in  my  possession,  carefully 
preserved  in  a  white  satin  sachet,  bordered  with  a  lace  of  gold. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  day,  occupied  with  the  painting  of  a  flower  in 
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five  siLtin«ry,  appeared  to  me  iiitenninably  wearisome.  Nothing  but  the  idea  ibut  1 
was  imparting  a  satisfaction  to  the  voluntary  eaptive  of  la  Lechuza  could  have 
restrained  my  impiitieiice  and  enabled  me  to  complete  tny  task.  It  was,  therefore,  witli 
real  pleasure  that  I  once  more  took  possession  of  my  couch  in  the  evening,  and  with 
still  more  lively  satisfaction  that  T  saw  the  white  walls  of  the  hacienda  of  la  Choiiette 
disajipcar  behind  us  in  tlie  niorninj^. 

"What  insensibility  of  heart!"  my  fair  reader  will  perliaps  exclaim  at  this  naive 
avowal  of  my  impressions.— Alas!  madame  or  mademoiselle,  jou  who  have  deigned  to 
follow  me  since  I  left  the  Port  of  Hay  on  the  Pacific  coast,  know  better  than  others 
that  my  time  is  not  my  own,  and  that  every  hour  which  I  spend  in  a  digiesdioii, 
though  it  bo  for  charity's  sake,  is  an  irreparable  loss. 

When  we  had  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  hacienda,  Miguel,  who  had  kept  some 
steps  behind  nie,  rode  up  and  pushed  his  mule  close  to  mine,  as  if  desirous  of  enteriflg 
into  convei'sation.  I  looked  at  him,  his  countenance  was  radiant;  I  saw  by  his  eyes 
and  his  lips  that  he  was  bursting  to  tell  me  something. 

"You  have  something  to  tell  me?"  1  suid,  interrogatively. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  something  that  1  am  very  certain  you  are  far  from  expecting.  You 
recollect  the  taste  of  Pisco  brandy  that  you  gave  the  major-domol" 

"Wclir 

"Your  drinking-cnp,  tliough  you  may  not  know  it,  holds  almost  a  cuavtiUo  (almost 
an  Euglisli  pint).  The  moment  after  ho  had  emptied  it,  the  major-domo  was  as 
drunk  as  a  lord.*  In  his  random  talk  he  not  only  told  nie  his  own  history  and  that  of 
the  choUta,  but  even  the  adventures  of  his  mistress." 

"You  know,  then,  who  this  lady  is?" 

"As  well  as  if  I  had  known  her  the  last  ten  years.  Her  name  is  the  Donna  In^s 
de  Vargas  y  llurtado,  or  rather  the  8or  Maria  de  los  Angeles,  for  she  is  a  nun,  whn 
has  broken  her  vows  and  fled  from  her  convent  to  follow  a  man  wliom  she  loved. 
That  man  was  a  French  physician.  He  lived  three  years  with  her  and  then  abandoned 
her." 

I  felt  stupiHed  by  surprise.  ^H 

"Tliis  is  how  it  happened,"  continued  Miguel:  "Sor  Maria  was  attacked  by  a  maladi 
which  the  jihysicians  could  not  heal,  when  they  called  in  this  Frenchman,  who  had 
recently  arrived  at  Lima.  He  prescribed  for  her,  and  paid  her  many  Wsits.  Beyond 
this,  no  one  knew  that  any  understanding  existed  between  them,  nor  what  measures 
they  took;  but  one  day,  when  the  body  of  a  nun  who  had  died  the  evening  beforu 
was  placed  in  the  chapel  to  await  its  burial,  the  convent  was  found  to  be  on  fire. 
Before  the  fire  was  extinguished  it  had  burned  the  refectory,  and  all  the  cells  on  one 
side,  including  that  of  the  Sor  Maria  de  los  Angeles,  whose  half-consumed  corjise 
was  found  in  the  ruins.  It  was  naturally  concluded  that  the  poor  girl,  surprised  by 
the  fire  during  her  sleep,  had  not  had  time  to  escape.  It  was  then  arranged  to  bur^" 
the  remains  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  her  late  companion,  but  the  corpse  of  the 

*  The  French  eqitivnlent  of  tliU  oominoTi  expreasion,  ofled  bj  the  ftuthor,  is,  6/eM  cotnfhe  un  pouion—  "bloe  m»  •  Hth,*' 
frotu  tb«  colour  which  &e,h  auume  wh«n  aatui-ated  with  wiii«  in  oue  uoda  of  oookiug  tlwiu. — Ta. 
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latter  had  disappeared.  There  was  an  anxious  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  Icf^s  of  tlie  corpse  found  in  the  cell  of  Sor  Maria 
showed  traces  of  an  ulcer.  This  fact  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  Sor  Maria, 
cither  alone,  or  aided  by  some  one,  had  taken  the  body  of  the  dead  nun,  placed  it  on 
her  bed,  set  fire  to  the  cell,  and  then  scaled  the  walls  of  the  convent  by  means  of  a 
rope-ladder.  When  the  major-domo,  who  stuttered  a  little,  had  related  these  things, 
T  thought  it  was  only  the  idle  chatter  of  a  drunken  man;  but  when  I  laughed  at  his/ 
story,  he  showed  me  a  card  upon  which,  he  said,  was  written  the  name  of  Sor  Maria's 
fi-iend.  I  cannot  read,  and  therefore  can  make  nothing  of  it  He  put  it  back  again 
into  the  drawer  of  a  table  from  which  he  had  taken  it.  As  we  slept  in  the  same  room, 
1  found  an  opportunity  to  get  possession  of  the  card,  and  as  monsieur  knows  how 
to  read,  he  can  judge  for  himself  if  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  his  countrymen."  As 
he  ended  speaking,  Miguel  handed  me  a  card,  whose  yellow  and  soiled  appearance 
testified  that  it  had  been  kept  in  more  than  one  pocket,  or  passed  through  more 
hands  than  one.  This  card  was  engraved  with  a  name,  profession,  aud  residence  as 
follows:—  ^„„,g 

Doctvk-Mjuico 
Cnlle    lie    ato-Ddcfonoo,  63- 

The  name  was  altogether  unknown  to  me,  but  I  remembered  having  heard  at  Lima 
of  a  nun  being  carried  off  by  a  French  doctor,  and  the  various  incidents  of  the  story, 
from  the  corpse  placed  on  the  bed  to  the  burning  of  the  convent,  coincided  exactly 
with  what  Miguel  had  learned  from  the  major-domo.  The  good  people  of  the  country, 
who  had  told  me  these  particulars,  added,  that  the  poor  nun,  after  being  abandoned 
by  him  she  had  loved,  and  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  happiness  in  this  world 
and  her  salvation  in  the  next,  had  wandered  from  province  to  province,  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  public  scorn,  everywhere  recognized  and  anathematized.  There  the 
story,  as  I  had  heard  it,  ended.  The  names  of  the  actors  in  this  domestic  drama  no 
one  had  ever  been  able  to  tell  me;  or  rather,  I  had  not  asked  for  the  information. 

Four  years  had  passed  since  this  advcntnre,  and,  indeed,  it  had  passed  out  of  mind, 
when,  by  the  merest  chance,  I  had  suddenly  discovered  her  who  was  thought  to  be 
dead  or  an  exile  in  foreign  lands,  and  who,  a  modern  Magdalene,  expiated  in  tears 
and  repentance  a  love  which  every  one  denounced  as  a  crime.  The  fact  that  I  alone 
was  not  in  the  secret  of  her  retreat,  troubled  me.  Miguel,  on  returning  to  Occobamba, 
would  not  fail  to  relate  to  his  friend  the  alcalde  the  circumstances  of  our  visit  to  the 
hacienda  of  la  Lechuza,  and  what  he  knew  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  would  certain!  v 
be  told  with  the  rest.  For  his  part,  the  alcalde  would  blazon  abroad  the  story,  and, 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  aud  from  village  to  village,  it  would  reach  Cuzco. 
From  Cuzco  it  would  pass  to  Lima,  and  there  all  the  animosity  and  hatred  of  the  past 
would  be  revived.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  such  a  result.  Sor  Maria  had  suffered 
enough  already  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  living  forgotten  by  men,  while  patiently 
awaiting  the  oblivion  of  the  tomb.  But  to  insure  for  ever  her  incognito,  it  was 
necessary  to  compel  Miguel  to  be  silent  and  discreet  by  a  bond  stronger  than  interest. 
This  bond,  or  this  means,  T  thought  T  hatl  discovered. 
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"Have  you  served  yoxir  turn  in  the  army?"  I  suddenly  asked,  pretendiDg  Ui 
examine  again  the  name  inscribed  on  the  card  which  he  had  given  me 

"No,  indeed!"  he  said,  "and  God  forbid  I  should  have  to  do  so;  I  have  no  fancy 
either  for  the  stick  or  the  lasso." 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  fire-arms  and  sabre-cuts/  I  added  indifferently. 
"Well,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  have  no  ^vish  to  bo  enrolled  under  the  flag  of  tlie 
republic,  and  that  before  the  month  is  out,  take  care  to  say  nothing  of  what  you  have 
heard.  I  will  not  return  this  card  to  you  for  your  own  sake,  for  if  the  alcalde  q( 
Occobamba,  or  any  one  in  the  village,  should  see  it  in  your  possession,  your  busines 
would  soon  be  settled." 

"SeiSor,  what  is  it,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?'*  exclaimed  the  man  pale  with  fright 

"It  is  this,  my  friend ;  the  French  doctor  whose  card  you  have  obtained  from  the 
major-domo  of  la  Lechuza,  is  now  the  physician -in -chief  of  the  president  of  the 
republic  and  his  best  friend,  and  if  you  speak  to  a  single  living  aoul  about  his 
adventure  with  Sor  Maria,  or  so  much  as  mentiou  the  name  of  the  latter,  you  will  find 
a  corporal's  guard  at  your  door  some  fine  morning,  who  will  tie  your  hands  behind 
your  back  and  take  you  to  Cuzco,  without  sparing  on  the  way  the  cuts  of  the  lasso  and 
the  blows  of  the  stick,  for  which  you  have  so  little  liking.  I  don't  know  what  thej 
would  do  with  you  at  Cuzco,  my  fine  fellow,  but  I  wouldn't  give  a  copper  centime  for 
your  skin !  ** 

"For  the  love  of  God,  senar  mio,  don't  speak  of  such  things,  you  make  me  feel 
all  over  like  goose's  flesh.  I  swear  that  I  will  never  tell  one  word  of  what  I  have 
heard,  I  swear  it  by  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  Virgin  of 
Bethlehem,  conceived  without  sin,"  said  the  man,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
forehead  and  devoutly  kissing  his  thum]). 

"If  any  e^il  comes  of  it,  blame  nobody  but  yourself:  I  have  warned  you,"  I  added, 
by  way  of  reflection. 

Miguel  made  no  reply,  but  his  scared  look,  and  the  mental  hoHleterfement  to  which 
he  appeared  a  prey,  convinced  me  that  I  had  touched  the  right  chord.  The  fear  of 
enrolment,  stronger  in  him  than  regard  for  his  oath  or  the  allurement  of  interest, 
was  almost  certain,  by  closing  his  mouth,  to  assure  peace  and  oblinon,  in  default  of 
happiness,  to  her  who  had  lost  everything  upon  earth,  and  to  whom  there  remained  no 
other  hope,  and  no  other  support,  than  in  God  alone. 

We  continued  to  ride  side  by  side,  each  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts.  If  mine 
were  not  very  gay,  those  of  Miguel,  to  judge  by  the  sighs  which  escaped  him  from  time 
to  time,  were  still  less  so.  The  scenes  through  which  we  were  travelling  assumed,  at 
the  end  of  every  league,  a  character  of  barren  wildness,  which  harmonized  well  with 
our  mutual  humour,  if  it  did  not  contribute  to  its  gloom.  We  had  left  behind  us 
the  river  and  the  plains  which  it  fertilized,  and  were  ascending,  by  paths  which 
continually  grew  steeper,  the  chain  of  lomas  which  separate  the  valley  of  Occobamba 
from  that  of  Santa  Ana.  These  apophyses  of  the  Cordillera,  which  grew  less  and  less 
in  size  until  they  reached  the  plains,  bore  the  name  of  CurMilas,  on  account  of  their 
sharp  summits,  which  resemble  the  edge  of  a  knife.     The  flora  of  these  r^ons  was 
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similar  to  that  of  the  Andean  plateaux  and  the  eastern  flunks  of  the  great  mountain 
chain.  I^arge  trees  are  rare ;  the  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  there  comprise  a  species  of 
caper  (Capptiris),  a  few  laurels  {LaurincR),  an  Actinaphyllum,  and  a  species  of  myrtle 
and  Barchari?.  Among  the  Howers  which  we  find  hero  and  there,  figure,  in  the  first 
place,  a  B^arui  with  dwarf  roses,  a  few  Lysipomias,  two  Ericas,  of  the  genus  Vaccinium, 
the  one  an  orange  yellow,  the  other  a  greenish  white;  an  Aiidronteda,  of  a  pale  pink 
colour,  a  lovely  blue  gentian,  and  a  purple  fierberis. 

In  the  degree  that  wo  ascended,  the  sharpness  of  the  air,  by  giving  tone  to  my  fibre, 
increased  remarkably  the  cravings  of  my  stomach.      Miguel   informed  me   that  our 
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sacks  were  full  to  bursting,  and  that  1  might  dine  when  and  where  I  pleased.  I 
immediately  dismounted  and  seated  myself  under  the  shade  of  one  of  those  Capparis 
ruidi/olia,  whose  rough  leaves  serve  like  glass-paper  for  polishing  wood. 

The  provisions  which  Miguel  set  before  me  were  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  gourmet  A  roasted  fowl,  new  bread,  butter,  fruits,  two  bottles  of  topaz- 
coloured  wine,  which,  after  having  tasted,  I  knew  to  be  old  orange-wine,*  drew  from 
me,  in  spite  of  myself,  that  self-Siitisfied  smile  of  beatitude  in  which  a  famished  man 
cannot  help  indulging  when  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  good  dinner.  By  way  of 
Hnidicit€,  1  addressed  a  fen-ent  prayer  to  God,  in  which  the  name  and  the  memory  of 

*  This  win*  is  made  in  the  following  miuincr: — The  oritngM  are  e»refnlly  eoIWt«d  by  hand,  inat«ad  of  being  knocked 
or  shaken  from  the  tree  in  the  oiual  vny,  and  are  th«n  eiixieed  to  the  eun  for  three  or  four  days.  They  are  theu  cnt 
into  alicea  without  being  peeled,  and  tlie  juice,  having  been  aqaeesed  out  by  twisting  tlie  voollen  cloth  in  wliich  the 
slices  are  placed,  is  left  nndisturbed  for  twenty>four  honrs.  11i«  essential  nil,  which  floats  on  the  top,  is  skimmed  off 
with  a  spoou,  or  absorbed  by  a  plug  of  cotton.  The  jaice  is  then  weighed,  and  to  every  arrobe  (Sfi  lbs.)  of  liqnfd  is  added 
twenty  lbs.  uf  brandy  IS  degrees  above  proof,  and  twelve  lbs.  of  symp  of  sugar.  This  mixture  is  thoroughly  stinvd  up 
and  put  in  jars  or  pot»,  which  an  covered  up  with  wnod  and  lime,  and  buried  two  feet  in  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  the  onnge-wine  may  l>a  drunk;  but  its  quality  ut  improved  by  age. 
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Sor  Maria  de  los  Angeles  were  mixed  with  unnumbered  thanks  for  the  excellent  repast 
which  the  poor  nun  had  enabled  me  to  make. 

Having  sufficiently  recruited  our  strength,  we  resumed  our  route,  continuing  an 
ascent  which  the  state  of  the  roads  rendered  very  painful  for  our  mules.  It  was  sanset 
when  we  descended  the  opposite  side  of  the  loma,  and  reached  the  village  of  Chaco, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  flank  of  a  wooded  mountain.  From  this  place  the  view 
embraced,  in  their  majestic  ensemble,  the  Aputinhia  and  the  Urusayhua,  two  giant 
mountains,  remarkable  for  their  perfectly  regular  outline,  and  which,  situated,  as  they 
wore,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  valley  of  Santa  Ana,  had  the  effect  of  sentinels  placed 
there  on  guard. 

I  had  halted  to  enjoy  the  coup-d'osil  presented  at  that  moment  by  the  immeo!* 
valley,  unrolled  at  my  feet  like  a  map  in  relief,  painted  in  the  natural  colours.  Awaj 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appeared  a  confused 
succession  and  intermingling  of  wooded  hills,  water-courses,  and  forests,  boimded  in 
throe  quarters  by  the  snowy  ridges  of  the  chain  of  Huilcanota.  A  few  villages  with 
their  square  towers  and  their  pointed  steeples,  numerous  cultivated  patches  and  fields 
of  stubble,  liero  and  tliere  a  drifting  cloud  of  brownish-red  smoke,  which  indicated  a 
clearing,  or  a  shepherd  or  charcoal-burner's  fire,  were  among  the  features  of  this 
extended  landscape.  In  the  degree  that  the  sun  descended  lower,  mountains  and  forests, 
villages  and  cultivated  grounds,  were  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere,  which,  becoming 
more  and  more  dense,  assumed  also  a  bluish  hue.  Fluffs  of  cloud,  which  rolled  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  i-avines,  floated  over  the  rivers  and  hovered  above  them  like 
tlocks  of  swans.  The  distance  seemed  to  be  steeped  in  a  violet  fog,  and  the  tone  of  the 
landscape  gi-ew  colder  by  degrees.  Nature,  over  whom  darkness  and  sleep  already 
spread  their  wings,  seemed  to  smile,  and  pray,  and  bless  her  children  before  sleeping, 
like  a  birtl  with  her  head  under  her  wing. 

For  ft  moment  I  mused  on  this  vast  horizon,  over  which  was  spread  the  melancholy 
charm  of  profound  peace.  Then  as  the  day  closed  I  entered  the  village  of  Chaco,  where 
Miguel  had  gone  on  before  to  announce  my  arrival  to  the  governor,  and  to  inform  him 
that  I  would  sleep  under  his  roof.  This  governor  and  his  family  had  been  long  known 
to  mo.  We  had  always  been  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  one  another,  and  I  was 
next  to  cortftin  that  the  decision  I  had  come  to  without  consulting  him  would  be  agree- 
able to  his  Avifo  and  four  daxighters. 

I  was  not  doooivod  in  my  anticipation.  My  appearance  in  the  house  was  hailed  by 
a  concert  of  Joyous  voices,  which  piwed  better  than  any  vain  comphments  what  pleasure 
it  had  given  them  to  see  me  again  after  an  absence  of  five  yearsL  The  governor  himself 
wont  to  uns;\ddlo  our  mules,  while  Miguel  looked  on  with  his  arms  folded.  The 
g(.nernor*s  wife,  a  stout  matron  with  a  rather  dark  skin,  left  the  washing  with  which 
she  was  txvupieil  to  prepare  my  supper:  while  her  daughters  did  the  honours  of  the 
house,  or  rather  ovorwholmed  me  with  questions  about  myself,  the  incidents  of  my 
jouruoy.  and  my  uliorior  intentions;  in  a  word,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had  occn- 
picd  mystMf  during  these  five  yeai-s.  and  the  numlK'r  i*/"  riciims  that  I  had  immolate  on 
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If  this  phrase,  printed  in  italics  to  inform  the  reader  that  it  is  textually  exact,  and 
that  I  have  neither  added  to  nor  diminished  it  by  one  iota,  seem  to  the  reader  astonish 
ing  from  the  lips  of  tho  daughters  of  a  governor,  the  youngest  of  whom  counted  eighteen 
springs,  and  the  eldest  not  more  than  twenty-four,  I  must  enlighten  him  by  stating 
that  bashfulness  was  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  defect  of  these  damsels.  Brought  up 
by  a  father  whose  kindness  of  nature  had  degenerated  to  apathy,  and  by  a  mother 
whose  extreme  tenderness  amounted  almost  to  blindness,  tliese  young  girls  had 
vegetated  like  plants,  and  like  plants  also  they  had  early  turned  themselves  to  the 
quarter  in  which  they  were  sensible  of  air  and  light.  Their  parents,  far  from  opposing 
these  natural  inclinations,  had  done  their  best  to  aid  iu  their  development  by  that 
tolerance  which  was  fundamental  to  their  character.  Age  had  only  strengthened  in 
these  girls  that  independence  of  spirit  and  that  adventurous  character  which  had 
converted  them  into  real  Amazons.  Often  they  quitted,  together  or  separately,  the 
paternal  home,  and  did  not  return  till  the  next  month,  the  cause  or  pretext  for  these 
absences  being  a  visit  to  some  friend.  The  good  governor,  feeling  assured  of  the 
prudence  and  virtue  of  his  daughters,  did  not  disquiet  himself  on  account  of  their 
temporary  absence,  but  waited  patiently  until  it  pleased  them  to  return.  As  for 
their  mother,  she  was  only  proud  and  joyous  when,  after  a  month's  absence  more  or 
less,  Infes,  Carmen,  Anita,  or  Visitacion  re  appeared  with  a  dress  or  a  shawl  that  she 
had  not  before  possessed.  Instead  of  troubling  them  with  the  (juestions  which  a  mother 
would  feel  it  her  duty  to  address  to  a  daughter  who  should  have  left  home  in  pink  and 
returned  clothed  in  blue,  the  worthy  matron  was  contented  to  express  her  delight  that 
her  child  should  look  so  well  in  her  new  toilet 

To  Quakers,  Pm-itans,  and  other  personages  of  rather  starched  manners,  who  might 
be  disposed  to  criticize  these  proceedings  and  to  conceive  ugly  doubts  as  to  the 
daughters  of  my  host,  I  would  say  that  these  usages  and  customs  are  common  to  the 
capital  cities  and  towns  of  Spanish  America,  and  to  the  villages  or  hamlets  comprised 
in  their  jurisdiction ;  so  that  in  place  of  taking  offence  at  their  behaviour,  or  pursuing 
them  with  the  cry  of  Raca^  they  are  looked  at  appro\'ingly  and  encouraged.  Hence 
the  interest,  nay  the  affection,  which  is  ostensibly  shown  to  the  governor's  four  daiighters 
— they  are  bonnes  Jtlles^  say  tho  planters,  managei-s,  and  major-domos  of  the  valley 
of  Santa  Ana.     Tliese  simple  words  are  their  highest  eulogium. 

After  having  exhausted  their  questions,  and  listened  to  the  replies  which  I  judged 
it  suitable  to  give,  they  assisted  their  mother  in  preparing  supper.  The  governor  had 
gone  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  various  houses  in  the  village  and  demand  from  his 
subjects,  under  the  title  of  subsidies,  some  provisions  to  add  to  the  repast.  He 
returned  from  his  foraging  expedition  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  with  eight  eggs  and 
a  bit  of  lard,  which  were  devoted  by  the  general  voice  to  tho  preparation  of  an  omelette, 
the  cooking  of  which  I  superintended.  When  all  was  ready  we  squatted  round  a  mat 
which  served  for  a  table,  a  chupd  composed  of  dried  mutton  and  yucca  roots  was 
set  in  the  midst,  and  each  of  us,  furnished  with  a  spoon,  a  fork,  or  a  bit  of  sharpened 
wood,  helped  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  As  I  was  seated  between  In^s  and  Carmen, 
the  elder  of  the  governor's  daughters,  I  was  helped  by  them  in  place  of  helping  them,  in 
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the  Ando-Peruvian  fashion.  They  took  care  to  select  the  best  morsels  for  me  and 
put  them  in  my  mouth,  as  often  with  their  fingers  as  with  a  fork,  a  process  which 
agreed  at  once  with  my  idle  humour  and  appetite.  When  the  turn  of  the  omelette 
came,  the  bonnes  Jilles  did  the  honours  with  so  much  grace  and  assiduity,  that  oq 
reckoning  up  the  number  of  mouthfuls  with  which  they  had  presented  me  I  found  I  had 
eaten  their  share  as  well  as  my  own.  For  dessert  we  drank  a  bottle  of  the  orange-wine 
for  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  Sor  Maria  de  los  Angeles,  and  this  fine 
beverage  so  raised  the  girls'  spirits,  that  when  the  bottle  was  finished  they  {voposed 
a  tune  on  the  guitar  and  a  little  dance.  The  music  I  consented  to  from  polite&eas,  bat 
decidedly  declined  the  dance,  alleging  my  fatigue  and  the  need  of  sleep.  'Xhej  iaauted, 
but  I  was  firm.  Finding  their  persuasions  unavailing  they  left  to  me  the  free  ^iJ^j^^ 
of  my  own  person.  I  requested  Miguel  to  prepare  my  bed  in  a  trelissed  nook  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  which  had  previously  served  for  poultry.  When  it  was  ready  I  bade 
the  family  good  night  and  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  girls,  excited  by  the  orange-wiDe, 
dancing  one  with  the  other  for  want  of  a  cavalier. 

Early  the  next  day  I  quitted  Cliaco,  followed  by  my  guide.  We  descended  to  flie 
valley  by  zigzag  and  very  steep  paths.  After  having  crossed  the  river  of  Alcusama, 
one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  de  Santa  Ana,  and  passed  along  one  boundary  of  the 
farm  of  Salamanca,  we  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  village  of  Echarati.  There  I 
halted  a  moment  to  inquire  of  the  alcalde  the  way  to  the  hacienda  of  Bellavista,  where 
I  expected  to  find  the  luggage  and  various  packages  which  I  had  requested  to  be  seiii 
on  from  Cuzco.  These  formalities  completed,  I  had  only  to  turn  bridle  and  follow  the 
fine  avenue  of  aloes  which  led  from  the  village  to  the  hacienda  in  question,  wJiich  1 
reached  in  about  ten  minutes. 
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Ttie  tuvcietxla  i>f  BeUnviata. — Ad  old  ai>tii;iintaiice.  — nrhnMlit^tioii  af  a  ninnnger  who  hail  beconifl  a  Bot.— Father 
Bolw  and  Fnther  A»itiito. — All  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.— Vuit  to  the  miMion  of  CocalMtiubillAa.— 
Th«  gUss  of  lemoDade  and  the  silver  spoou:  apologue. — Proof  that  a  Krancifican  monk  U  the  snperior  in  diplomacy 
of  a  travelUiig  artiat — Detiiila  and  portraits.— The  author  acoonipliabeA  a  pious  pilgrimage  acroei  tlie  hacienda 
of  BeliavUta. — A.  familiar  epistle.— The  lecretary  of  "a  moat  aerene  highness."- .y^re  pluribua  impar.—Oae  ot  the 
lighta  of  Bcteaoe. — "Vanity  of  T»nitie«,  nil  ii  vanity." — ThEoks  to  loine  ghaaea  of  oranse-winc,  the  author  leama 
a  goud  dfrni  of  which  ho  was  iMiforo  ignorant — Meddle  not  with  edge-tools  nor  with  a  man's  amour-propre. — 
Dcpiirluni  for  the  banks  of  the  Chuhttarin. — The  Auttts  Indiana. —  How  the  author  tried  to  iliscover  if  the  racv  of 
mute  dogs  is  extinct,  as  some  of  the  learned  believe. — While  out  hotaulzuig,  he  fiuds  not  only  flowci'S  hut  cnrtoucbe- 
toxes. — Th«  miws  at  departure. — Elxchaugt  yf  farewells  Tjelwcen  those  who  go  aud  those  who  remain. — JSuen  viugef — 
Fii-st  rapids  and  first  salutes  uf  the  wiives.^M;un;ureiili. — An  enonuoiis  capiUil  crfircseuted  h_v  twelve  iron  hatchets 
of  Biscayan  nuuiufa'Ctucv. — Illapani.—  Bivouac  at  Chuliluqui. — A  coDfidcnce  which  the  author,  and  coii^queDtly 
the  reader,  were  far  from  exiiecting. 


The  hacienda  of  Bellavi.sta,  more  generally  known  as  tlie  hacienda  of  Echaiuti,  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  tliat  village,  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  the  valley 
of  Santa  Ana,     The  cacao  harvested  and  prepared  there  is  superior  in  quality  to  tliat 
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of  Pintobamba,  if  I  nmy  say  so  without  ofiemling  the  compilers  of  the  prices  cxirrem 
of  the  market  of  Cuzco,  who  are  obstinately  beut  on  quotmg  the  latter  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  former.  To  readcrd  of  the  matter-of-fact  class,  for  whom  such  deiuila  may 
have  a  special  interest,  I  may  say  that  this  superiority  of  the  Theobroma  of  Echarati, 
whicli  we  are  the  first  to  make  publicly  known,  without  the  least  idea  of  claiming  a 
commission  from  its  proprietor,  has  no  other  cause  than  the  size  and  intelligent  culture 
of  the  trees  which  produce  it,  added  to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  wliich  ripens  it 
At  Pintobamt>a  that  temperature  docs  not  exceed  73"  h\,  whilst  at  Echarati  it  is  as  high 
as  82'  F. 

The  situation  of  the  hacienda  between  the  two  wooded  mountains  of  Urusayhiw 
and  Aputiubia  is  most  picturesque.  In  the  whole  valley  one  would  vainly  look  for  a 
site  which  combines  so  happily  the  beauty  and  spleudom*  of  masses  with  the  elegaul 
variety  of  details.  At  every  step  the  j>oint  of  view  chaugcs  and  charms  the  eye  by  some 
new  surprise.  The  artist  may  here  su]iply  himself  with  any  number  of  studies;  the  poet 
may  find  at  his  leisure  sonnets  ready  made;  the  botanist  enrich  his  collection  willi 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  richest  profusion;  and  the  zoologist  hli  his  cases  and  paslt: 
board  boxes  with  quadrupeds,  birJa,  and  insects,  enough  to  furnish  a  museum. 

The  avenue  of  aloes,  which  connects  like  a  bond  of  union  the  village  to  the  haciendii, 
opens  at  the  latter  end  upon  a  space  measuring  about  an  acre  square,  divided  by  u 
stream  of  rippling  water.  Grasses  of  all  kinds  grow  freely  in  this  spot  and  form  a  soft 
carpet.  This  space — the  court  or  yard  of  the  farm — is  bounded  on  the  north  by  build 
\ng;s  en  pisC',  serving  as  cart-sheds  and  barns;  on  the  south  by  the  kitchen,  the  brew 
house,  and  the  cottages  of  the  labourei's — humble  cabins  with  latticed  walls  and  roi 
thatched  with  stubble;  on  the  east  by  an  open  garden;  and  on  the  west  by  a  boundlt 
stretch  of  underwood  or  copse.  Largo  and  fine  trees,  some  having  nothing  but  foliage, 
others  covered  with  magnificent  flowers,  lend  their  masses  to  measure  the  distance. 

My  an'ival  roused  the  watch-dogs,  who  were  chained  to  the  posts  of  an  open  s\v 
beneath  which,  sitting  at  a  table,  was  the  proprietor  of  the  hacienda,  a  countrj'man 
of  mine  who  had  come  to  America  when  quite  young.  Ills  attention  having  been 
called  to  my  airival  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  he  rose,  ran  to  meet  me,  and  as  I 
sprang  from  my  mule  pressed  my  hands  affectionately  in  his.  We  had  known  each 
other  many  years;  we  had  travelled  together,  eaten  from  the  same  plate,  drank  from 
the  same  glass,  shared  the  same  fatigues,  undergone  the  same  privations.  It  was  there- 
fore with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  we  met  once  more  after  eight  yeaiV  absence.  Informed 
of  my  intended  journey  by  a  letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  him  from  Cuzco,  and 
which  he  hatl  received  on  the  previou.s  evening,  he  had  of  course  expected  me.  His 
first  care,  aft^r  seeing  that  I  was  served  with  refreshment,  was  to  ask  if  I  were  fatigued 
and  wished  to  rest.  As  I  told  him  I  had  .slept  well  and  felt  quite  fresh,  he  gave  orders 
fi>r  dinner,  and  proposed  meanwhile  that  I  should  look  over  the  domain  of  Belhivista, 
which  he  had  possessed  thi*ec  years.  We  walked  through  the  cacahual,  the  plantations 
of  coffee,  coca,  and  yucca,  the  appearance  of  which  merited  nothing  but  praise.  While 
making  this  round  at  a  very  leisurely  pace,  that  I  might  examine  everything  at  my  eai 
my  compatriot  talked  about  his  commercial  operations,  and  complacently  discounted 
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eir  future  succesis,  to  which,  from  affection  for  him,  I  added  some  encouraging 
ures.  Insensibly  our  conversation  diver<;ed  from  the  present  to  past  times,  each 
us  recalling  the  incidents  of  every  kind  which  had  happened  iu  those  old  days.  We 
d  known  each  other  in  the  valleys  of  Carabaya,  where  I  was  accustomed  to  amuse 
yself  with  my  gun,  and  where  my  host  at  that  time  possessed  a  (avadero,  upon 
hich  ho  had  founded  raagniticcnt  hopes,  which,  however,  were  nipped  in  the  bud, 
tailing  upon  him  a  loss  of  some  fifty  thousand  francs — that  is  to  say,  of  all  that  he 
ssesscd.  This  disappointment  liad  weakened  without  destroying  his  confidence, 
is  sanguine  and  vigorous  temperament  very  quickly  recovered  the  shock.  From  the 
stern  side  of  the  Andes  he  had  crossed  over  to  the  western,  and  after  an  interval 
if  four  years  I  had  found  him  in  the  valley  of  Tambo  cultivating  sugar  and  cotton. 
At  this  period  we  had  explored  together  the  sandy  region  of  the  Littoral  comprised 
between  the  I6th  and  I8th  degrees  of  latitude,  each  indeed  with  a  difl'erent  end  in  view, 
but  conjointly  braving  hunger,  thirst,  and  heat.  How  often,  for  want  of  other  food, 
we  had  supped  upon  raw  shellfish  and  a  handful  of  algse  collected  on  the  shore! 
How  many  nights  we  had  pixssed  together  stretched  upon  the  sands,  listening  to  the 
uoise  of  the  sea  and  gaping  at  the  stars,  or  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  blessed  with  a  bit 
of  wood,  cast  up  by  the  sea,  for  a  pillow  I  With  the  remembrance  of  these  privations 
and  miseries,  occiisionally  broken  by  sallies  of  nonsense  and  bursts  of  laughter,  were 
cuniiected  numerous  episodes  gay  or  sad,  which  we  continually  recalled  to  each 
ther,  prefacing  them  with  the  customary  formula,  *'  You  remember,  don't  you? . .  ." 
This  conversation,  wholly  retrospective,  so  absorbed  my  attention  that  I  followed 
my  guide  through  bushes  and  thickets,  careless  of  the  wounds  made  by  their  thorns, 
which  however  did  not  spare  my  legs.  In  his  character  of  landed  proprietor  my  friend 
led  me  to  every  comer  of  his  domain,  without  dreaming  that  I  knew  every  turn  in  it 
as  well  as  himself.  In  consideration  of  our  old  friendship  I  allowed  myself  to  be  quietly 
towed  behind  him  for  at  least  an  hour;  then  seeing  that  my  host  was  dii'ecting  his  steps 
towards  the  woods  which  extended  to  the  west  of  the  property,  I  stopped  short  and 
asked  him  if  it  was  his  intention  that  we  should  have  a  bath  before  dinner. 
"A  l>ath!"  said  he;  "do  you  wish  to  batlie?" 

"I!  not  the  least  in  the  world;  I  only  remarked  that  we  were  taking  the  road  to 
the  Baignoire  H  (Jaspard,  that  is  to  say,  a  hole  six  feet  square,  liug  by  one  of  our 
compatriots  who  once  owned  this  hacienda  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  Ilermeno- 
gildo  Btijanda,  of  whom  you  bought  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  my  host  with  a  gesture  of  disappointment,  *'  I  had  forgotten 
that  you  lived  two  months  on  this  estate,  though  I  remember  now  that  you  climbed 
e  Urusayhua  and  planted  upon  its  summit  a  glorious  flag." 

"Simply  a  sheet  off  the  bed;  and  it  was  that  same  Gaspard  ^ho  accompanied  me 
the  ascent,  who  wished  to  plant  it  at  that  height  to  flout  the  people  of  the  village, 
old  and  young  had  predicted  that  we  should  never  reach  the  top." 
"Apropos  of  that  Gaspard,"  said  my  host,  "there  is  a  report  iu  the  country  that 
he  has  misled  a  young  girl  and  ill-used  her  mother,  whom  I  know.     1  had  the  facts 
from  Don  Hermenegildo  Bujanda. . ." 
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"Your  Bnjiuula,"  1  replied  colilly,  "is  nothing  but  a  jester;  I  can  give  you  ihc 
proof." 

"Pardieu!  you  will  do  me  a  pleasure.  Anion j^  foreigners  tlie  liouour  of  a  French- 
man is  for  me  Uiat  of  France,  and  I  felt  really  mortitied  on  hearing  a  man  of  the 
country  say  anytliing  evil  of  one  of  ours." 

At  the  instant  when  I  was  about  to  give  my  host  the  explanation  which  he  expected, 
and  with  whicli  some  of  my  readers  arc  already  perhaps  ]>artly  acquainted/  we  reached 
the  cud  of  the  cacahnal.  A  chola  presented  herself,  and  advancing  to  meet  us,  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  aheady  served.  We  stejjped  out  bri.skly,  and  entering  the 
court  or  open  space  already  described,  I  saw  at  a  gluuce,  under  the  shed  which  served 
in  turn  both  as  a  dining  and  reception  room,  that  a  dish  of  smoking  viands  bad  been 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  on  either  side  of  it  two  plates  of  brown  earthen- 
ware. The  bareness  of  this  service  recalled  to  my  memory  a  fact  whiuli  I  bad  foi-guiten, 
namely,  that  my  compatriot  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes,  and  ate  only  to  live,  instead 
of  living  to  eat  We  dined.  When  the  dish  was  emptied  we  had  some  oranges  for 
dessert,  ami  the  i*epast  was  crowned  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  filtered  d  la  chaui^elte  according 
to  the  custom  of  tlie  country;  its  colour,  a  little  ambiguous,  amply  compensated  by  it* 
fine  penetrating  aroma.  Then  each  of  us  lighted  a  cigar,  and  while  we  jiuffcd  the  smoke 
in  each  other's  faces,  I  chatted  with  my  host  about  my  affairs,  apprised  him  that  my 
luggage  might  arrive  from  Cuzco  at  any  moment,  and  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary 
I  shoidd  go  to  the  mission  of  Cocabambillas  to  arrange  for  the  hire  of  a  canoe  and  a 
couple  of  rowers.  With  this  craft  I  reckoned  upon  ascending  the  river  of  Santa  Ana 
as  far  as  the  first  village  of  the  Antis.  There  I  meant  to  return  my  canoe  and  mv 
civilized  rowers;  and  boiTOw  or  hue  others  from  the  Indian  savages,  with  which  to  cross 
the  Sacramento  Plain  as  far  as  Sarayacu,  the  central  mission,  where  I  should  be 
sure  of  obtaining  the  means  of  further  transport.  Having  exjilained  my  plan,  which 
I  believed  simple  and  of  easy  execution,  my  compatiiot  shook  his  head  with  an  au* 
which  presaged  no  good. 

"Do  3'ou  know  the  owners  of  Cocabambillas?"  he  asked. 

I  replied  tluit  I  had  sometimes  seen  at  Cuzco  Fra  Bobo,  the  elder  of  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  mission;  that  I  had  even  dijied  with  him  there  in  company  with  a  Spaniard,  hifi 
compatriot,  but  that  Fra  Astuto  was  unknown  to  me. 

*'So  much  the  worse,"  said  he;  "Fra  Astuto  is  the  head  and  soul  of  the  commer- 
cial association,  Fra  Bobo  is  nothing  but  the  arm.  If  you  are  ignorant  of  their  history, 
I  will  relate  it  to  you.  The  first  is  a  Catalan,  the  second  a  Biscayan;  both  belong  to 
the  order  of  St.  Francis;  both  were  brought  up  at  the  apostolic  college  of  Ocopa,  which 
they  left  about  thirty  years  ag<j  to  establisli  themselves  at  Cocabambillas,  a  mission 
which  the  Jesuits  had  founded,  but  which  they  were  coini)eUed  to  aVtandon  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country.  When  bidding  adieu  to  the  grateful  leisure  of  the  monastery, 
and  to  the  luxurious  life  which  the  monks  lead  \\\  their  convents  of  the  Sierra,  Fra  Astuto 
and  Fra  Bobo  had  probably  no  other  emi  in  view  than  that  of  turning  to  the  worsbij*  t»f 
the  true  God  tlic  poor  idolaters,  and  perhaps  of  promoting  their  civilization.     But  on 
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»f  wbich  presentefl  a  thousand  dangers.  This  discovery  coulud  tlie  zeal  of  tlie  two 
monka.  After  delibenitL-ly  roflectinj^  on  tlie  situation,  they  tacitly  aj^ccd  that  it 
jWould  be  ridiculous  to  expose  themselves  to  misery,  hunger,  ami  martyrilom,  or  perhaps 

javc  their  bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  for  the  small  glory  of  converting  to  the 
trae  faith  a  few  dozeus  of  redskins;  that  much  better  woukl  it  be  to  establish 
themselves  at  Coeabambillas,  exchange  the  white  stick  of  the  missionary  for  the  spade 

tf  the  farmer,  and,  profiting  by  the  clearings  effected  by  the  Jesuits,  cultivate  sugar. 
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coca,  coffee,  and  cacao,  ami  so  manage  to  live  an  honest,  pleasant,  and  laViorious  lift. 
Following  up  this  process  of  reasoning,  which  was  deficient  neither  in  egoism  nor 
in  logic,  our  monks  threw  ofl'  their  gowns,  allowed  their  hair  to  grow,  and  thought  uf 
nothing  but  their  material  interests.  I  f  now  and  then  they  still  say  a  mass,  it  is  lesti 
to  acquit  their  conscience,  than  to  keep  up  a  certain  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  devom 
people  of  the  country,  and  to  make  these  sheep  more  easy  and  genoroua  in  commercial 
transactions  with  their  shepherds. 

Here  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  interrupt  the  nan-ator,  to  tell  him  that  his  accoum 
scarcely  agreed  with  that  which  I  had  received  from  Fra  Bobo  himself.  But,  without 
giving  me  time  to  go  on: 

"  Fra  Bobo,"  he  said,  "  will  have  told  you  that  in  18(16,  moved  by  the  desire  of  beiug 
useful  to  the  poor  savages  whom  he  ealled  his  brothers,  he  had  embarked  ou  the  river 
of  Santa  Ana,  descended  it  as  far  as  Sarayacu,  and  then  taking  to  the  country  had 
reached  Moyobaniba,  ]>enetratod  to  Chachapoyas,  and  finally  arrived  at  Lima,  where 
population  had  plaited  emwns  for  him. ..." 

"Ahl  well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that?** 

"That  the  foiuidation  of  the  story,  that  is  to  say,  the  journey  of  Fi-a  Bobo,  was 
reality,  but  the  motive  which  ho  assigns  for  it  is  a  mere  invention.  The  facts  are  thojic 
In  1800  the  two  monks  had  serious  quarrels,  the  subject  of  their  disagreement  being 
a  question  of  money.  One  of  them  is  avaricious,  the  othor  extravjigant.  \Vhere  tlie 
first  would  hoard  up  real  upon  real,  the  second  would  sow  piastres  broadcast. 
day  when  Fra  Hobo  had  lost  at  play  a  large  sum  on  his  parole— there  is  heavy  play 
among  the  cultivators  here  on  tlie  commemoration  days  of  their  patron  saints — a: 
knew  not  how  to  acquit  himself  of  the  debt,  he  heard  of  a  reward  of  four  iliousa 
piastres  which  the  viceroy  Abaseal  had  offered  to  any  explorer  Jiardy  enough  to  timx 
the  journey  from  Santa  Ana  to  TJma  by  the  water-conrse  of  the  interior.  T 
opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  neglected.  Fra  Bobo  accomplished  the  voya 
receivetl  the  reward,  and  as,  ajjparently,  he  could  not  live  without  his  companion 
Astuto,  he  rejoined  him  after  a  year's  absence  at  Cocabanibillas.  Since  then  they  have 
continued  to  live  together,  and  to  work  in  common,  continually  wrangling,  sometimes 
sulking,  but  always  ending  by  becoming  friends  again." 

"You  appear  so  well  posted  up  in  the  history  of  your  neighbours,"  I  said  to 
host,  "that  one  would  almost  believe  yt>u  have  had  a  bone  to  pick  with  them." 

"What  can  give  you  that  idea?" 

"The  charitable  mauuei"  iu  which  you  speak  of  these  good  monks.     Have  t 
by  chance  interfered  with  your  cacao  trade  ?" 

My  compatriot  smiled. 

"  We  have  always  been  friendly  enough,"  he  said.  "  On  my  arrival  here  they 
paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  visited  them  in  return.  There  our  relations  ended.  As  to  the 
competition  of  which  you  speak,  it  is  impossible  between  us.  They  cidtivate  sugar,  and 
I  cacao;  but  to  punish  you  for  your  bad  thoughts,  T  \rill  say  no  more.  If  you  wish 
for  more  precise  information  concerning  these  Franciscans,  you  must  go  to  Coco 
billas,  ami  inquire  for  yourself" 


A    tlAHA    CALLED    ill     lUX.     -NATIVES     TAHUAR    CBJICCA    (BLOODY    WOfltJ,     ASD    B»     BOTAMIBTS 
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I  sent  to  seek  my  mules  in  the  pasture,  had  tliem  saddled,  and  in  ten  miuutes  more 
had  quitted  Bellavista  in  company  witli  Miguel.  On  the  road  the  honest  fellow  confessed 
tliat  the  valley  of  Santa  Ana,  notwitLstanding  its  pictinvsque  beauty,  its  haciendas,  and 
its  extent  of  culture,  pleased  him  less  than  the  Pueblo  of  Occobamba.  This  was  telling 
nie  plain  enough  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  return  to  liis  penates,  and  I  promised  him 
that  on  our  return  to  Bellavista  I  would  gratify  him  in  that  respect  by  signing  his  ea;eul, 
that  is  to  say,  settling  his  bill 
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The  road  which  led  from  Echarati  to  Cocabambillaa  wound  along  the  base  of  the 
cerros,  which  bound  the  valley  southwanl,  and  rise  to  a  licight  of  some  600  feet  aburc 
it     One's  eye  uoiitiuually  wandered  over  this  valley  almost  unconsciously.     Tlirough 
plantations  of  augar  and  coca,  through  fields  of  maize  and  untilled  lands,  covered  with 
a  vegetation  lively  rather  than  lusty,  the  river  sped  along,  seeming  of  the  colour  of  tin, 
diversified  here  and  there  by  the  white  foam  of  a  rapid.     This  road,   now  flat  and 
horizontal,  now  hilly  ami  fiuTOwed  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  the  crevice  of  a  wheel 
init,  presented  many  curious  details,  full  of  interest  for  the  traveller  sufficiently  at  leisure 
to  observe  them.     Fromagers  (trees  of  the  sterculiaccous  family)  and  Robinias  (locust- 
trees),  with  their  sturdy  trunks  and  tlieii*  parasol-like  leafaj^e,  threw  across  this  road 
great  belts  of  blue  shade;  leafless  ^js«/t'rt^,  or  Jacarandas  with  fallen  blooms,  strewed 
it  with  white,  yellow,  or  violet  flowers ;  tree-ferus  decorated  its  slopes  with  splendid 
aigiettes ;    while   dumps  of   Passijlorw,   Contohali,  and   bright  red   Eri/Uiriuce,  tbe 
papilionaceous   flower  of  which,  whose  vexillum   is  of  an  extraoi-diuary   length  and 
shaped  like  a  nose,  has  received  in  Quiehua  the  name  of  YahiMr  Ceiicca  (bloody  nose), 
adorned  it  as  with  floating  curtain  and  elegant  draperies. 

M'hile  I  was  wrapped  in  admiration  of  all  these  beautiful  objects,  I  saw  before  me, 
at  the  end  of  the  roa<l  which  it  barred,  like  a  sign-post  or  a  landmark,  a  corpulent  trtc 
of  the  family  of  the  Mbno^a^  in  which  I  recognixed  au  aOjaroba.  Behind  it  a^jpeare*!  a 
group  of  walls  surmounted  with  roofs  of  stubble. 

"There  is  Cocabambillas,"  said  Miguel.  *'Thc  tree  that  you  see  has  couic  from  a 
seed  planted  by  the  Jesuits;  it  must  bo  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeai's  old." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  I  asked. 

"Because  all  the  world  knows  it,"  he  replied. 

Before  I  had  time  to  realize  my  astonishment  at  being  the  only  person  ignorant 
so  simple  a  thing,  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  mission,  a  long  and  low-built  cabin, 
sufficiently  wretched  in  its  aspect,  and  the  noise  we  made  brought  some  one  to  the 
threshold.  This  individual  was  about  fifty  yeiirs  of  age,  tall  of  stature,  lean  of  body, 
and  thin  of  countenance;  his  whole  physiognomy  sharply  set,  his  complexion  pallid,  ami 
his  hair  like  caudle-wicks.  Ho  was  dressed  in  a  short  coat  of  coarse  blue  stufl",  and  wore 
a  tall  and  wide-brimmed  sombrero  of  palm-straw.  An  iuward  voice  admonished  me 
that  this  personage  was  the  monk  Fra  Astuto,  and  I  should  have  compared  him  with 
Beaumarchais*  Basile,  if  the  look  he  cast  upon  me  had  not  recalled  the  meditauth  ietum 
obiiquum  of  Horace's  boar,*  seeking  to  discover  an  enemy.  Although  this  look, 
the  monk's  face  being  coloured  purple  by  the  setting  sun,  had  nothing  sympathetic 
or  even  attractive  in  it,  it  did  not  trouble  me;  but  dismounting,  T  saluted  the  i)ersonage, 
and  asked  him  if  his  reverence  Fra  Juan  Bobo  was  at  the  mission,  "Fi*a  Bobo  is  a 
friend  of  mine,"  I  added;  "1  knew  him  at  Cuzco,  where,  with  one  of  his  compatriots,  we 
have  dined  pleasantly  together,  and  I  should  be  charmed  to  shake  hands  with  him." 

On  heanng  mc  speak  of  his  colleague  as  a  friend,  and  of  our  companionship  at  the 
table,  my  reverend  frieufl  smiled  grimly,  and  invited  me  into  his  house.  I  followed 
him,  and  as,  after  I  had  seated  myself  on  a  bench  to  which  he  |>ointed,  I  took  out  my 
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ckct  liamlkercluef  to  wipe  the  perspiration  wliieb  was  streaming  from  my  forehead,  he 

Fered  nie  a  glass  of  lemonade,  which  I  accepted,  and  which  be  prepared  himself  with 

loist  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  lemou.     To  mix  it  more  peifectly,  he  took  out  of  a  cup- 

ird  a  small  silver  spoon,  stirred  the  heverage  with  it,  and  begf»cd  nie  to  taste  and 

him  if  it  was  to  my  liking.     I  drank  a  niontliliil  and  assured  him  it  was  exquisite. 

icn,  ns  t  again  lifted  the  glass  to  my  lips,  I  observed  that  ho  had  carefully  withdrawn 
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the  spoon.  As  Fra  Astuto  saw  me  for  the  first  time,  and  couhl  not  know  whether  T  was 
capable  or  not  of  stealing  a  bit  (»f  plate  from  the  houses  where  I  was  received,  I  took 
no  notice  of  his  mistrust;  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  find  an  evangelical  and  rational 
motive  for  it  in  tlie  idea  that  he  had  removed  the  spoon  out  of  my  sight  in  order  that 
I  might  not  be  led  into  temptation. 

While  T  drank  my  leniouade  he  informed  me  that  liis  colleague  liad  gone  to  carry 
the  viaticum  to  a  haccndero  of  the  valley  who  wius  on  the  point  of  death.  Fra  Bobo, 
^ho  continued,  might  be  absent  eight  days,  or  even  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  becanse  he 
^vould  take  advantage  of  his  journey  to  confess  some  pious  persons,  visit  some  who 
^Bero  sick,  relieve  the  poor,  and  console  the  afllicted. ...  On  hia  retnni,  however,  I 
^KIl  not  fail  to  tell  him  of  your  welcome  visit,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  express  to  you  in 
^idvance  the  regret  he  "vviU  feel  at  not  having  seen  you. 
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This  latter  phrase  M*as  of  the  class  which  is  considered,  in  a  Parisian  drawing-room, 
as  a  polite  formula  of  dismissal,  after  which  one  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  rise,  take 
one's  hat,  and  retire  as  quickly  as  possible,  under  penalty  of  passing  for  an  espice  {nice 
specimen),  or  a  man  just  arrived  from  Monomolapa.  But  I  was  at  Cocabambillas  and 
not  at  Paris,  a  circumstance  which  sin<jularly  altered  the  hearing  of  tilings  and  the 
value  of  words.  So,  instead  of  taking  leave,  as  I  should  have  done  in  the  capital  of  tbc 
civilized  world,  I  settled  myself  more  comfoi-tably  on  the  bench,  took  my  cigarette  case 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  presented  it  open  to  Fra  Astuto.  The  monk  accei)ted  one;  I 
also  took  one  myself,  aiid  having  lighted  it  with  the  help  of  my  mechero,  I  offered  it  li) 
the  monk  that  he  might  light  his.  As  this  manoeuvre  seemed  to  disquiet  him,  I  thouglit 
it  as  well  to  apprise  him  of  the  real  motive  of  my  visit.  1  finished  by  requesting 
the  use  of  a  canoe  and  two  rowers,  for  which  I  offered  to  pay  the  customary  price 
of  fifteen  francs,  or  the  value  of  that  sum  in  merchandise,  for  each  stage  of  thirty  mile-i 

As  he  listened  to  me,  the  monk  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns,  showing  evident  signs 
of  impatience,  and  when  I  arrived  at  my  request  for  the  loan  of  a  canoe  and  rowers,  his 
face  conti-acted  like  that  of  a  newly-born  child  sufl'ering  from  colic. 

"What  you  ask  is  impossible,"  ho  siiid,  when  I  finished. 

*'Nonsensc!"  I  said  unccremonion.sly,  "my  request  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  the  world" 

"Listen,"  he  i-ejoined ;  "you  are  a  friend  of  Fm  Bobo,  and  in  that  character  I  will  he 
frank  with  you.  I  have  no  canoe;  and  if  I  had,  I  should  be  sorry  to  let  you  have  it, 
because  it  would  be  simply  assisting  in  your  destruction,  and  supplying  you,  so  to  speak. 
with  a  pistol  with  which  to  shoot  yoursel£  As  to  the  rowers,  were  you  to  offer  five 
hundred  piastres  to  the  mozog  of  the  (country  to  venture  on  such  a  journey,  they  would 
at  once  refuse  it.  They  have  all  a  dreadful  fear  of  the  Chunchos,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  would  tempt  them  to  set  foot  on  the  ten-itory  of  those  infidels.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  and  renounce  your  project,  which  I  regard  as  a  perfidious  suggestion  of  the  evil 
spirit" 

"Impossible!"  I  said  to  the  reverend  father,  who  seemed  to  watch  my  reply: 
"a  friend  will  bo  waiting  for  me  in  Brazil,  and  I  am  under  a  promise  to  rejoin  him  there." 

"  How  will  you  do  it  ?  The  river  is  the  only  practicable  road,  and  unless  you  can 
descend  it  by  swimming,  or  walk  on  the  waters  like  the  SaWour  on  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  I  see  no  means  by  which  you  can  rejoin  your  friend." 

"I,  however,  see  one  means,"  I  said:  ^*the  fiSte  of  Carmen  takes  place  in  six  days. 
Every  year  at  that  epoch  the  Antis  Indians  come  to  barter  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Echarati  apes  and  parrots  for  hatchets,  knives,  and  beads.    1  will  profit  by  the  departure 
of  the  Indiana  to  take  passage  in  thcii*  canoes.     The  rest  conccnis  myself  alone." 
An  almost  imperceptible  smile  sat  on  the  lips  of  the  monk. 

"That  indeed  is  one  way,"  he  said;  "but  it  is  risky," 

"  I  agree  with  j'ou,  my  reverend  friend,"  I  rejoined ;  "  but  I  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter," 

From  this  point  the  conversation  between  us  could  only  become  tedious.  T  took 
leave  of  the  monk,  mounted  my  mule,  and  returned  to  Bella\'ista,  vexed  enough  by  the 
poor  result  of  my  negotiation.      My  compatriot  had  inqmtiently  awaited  my  return. 
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fore  I  could  open  my  lips  my  downcast  look  apprised  Iiim  that  I  had  bad 
>ews. 

"Well?"  said  he. 

I  related  in  all  its  details  my  intemew  with  Fra  Astute,  the  conversation  we  had 
ad  together,  and  ended  by  deploring  the  absence  of  Fra  Bobo,  whose  influence  on  this 
casion  would  have  heen  useful  to  me. 

*'  Fra  Astuto,"  ho  said,  "  has  treated  you  like  a  child.  Ilis  refusal  to  let  you  have 
canoe  allows  no  room  for  douht  that  your  enterprise  is  not  agreeable  to  him,  and 
lie  fcivrs  the  consequences  of  it.  You  are  not  the  only  one  to  whom  our  neij^hbour  haji 
interdicted,  in  a  manner,  the  descent  of  the  river.  He  has  long  re^'aided  tlic  interior 
of  the  country  as  a  gai-den  of  the  Hesperides,  of  which  he  lias  constituted  himself  the 
gnai'dian  dra^'on." 

The  allegorical  style  of  my  compatriot  appeared  to  me  so  obscure  that  I  begged 
him  to  nse  plainer  language,  that  I  might  not  only  comj)rehend  what  he  said,  but  what 
he  m^nt  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  monk's  dislike  for  my  journey  from  Peru  to 
Brazil. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "the  relations  which  Fra  Astiito  has  cultivated  with  the 
Antis  and  Chontaquiros  Indians  by  the  agency  of  his  cholos  have  made  him  aware  that 
the  interior  of  the  country  abounds  in  cacao,  vanilla,  and  sarsaparilla,  to  say  nothing 
of  medicinal  plants,  dyo-stufts,  and  woods  suitable  for  various  purposes  of  construction 
which  indn.stry  and  commerce  might  render  available.  His  fear — and  that  fear  prevents 
him  from  sleeping — is  that  an  explorer,  after  having  verified  these  resources,  wouUl 
not  fail  to  make  the  Peruvian  government  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  authorization  to  work  this  mine  of  wealth.  Hence  the  difficulties  and  the 
obstacles  of  every  kind  which  our  missionary  conjures  up  to  deter  the  traveller  and  the 
curious,  whom  the  love  of  science  or  of  nature  might  induce  to  extend  their  travels 
beyond  Cocabambillas.  In  every  unknown  traveller  Fra  AstiUo  sees  an  adventurer 
ready  to  possess  himself  of  a  fortune  which  the  monk  does  not  precisely  enjoy,  but 

f  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  his  own.    Do  you  now  begin  to  understand  ?" 
I      "I  confess  that  I  have  some  difficulty  in  believing. . . ." 
f      "You  will  find  it  less  difficult  when  I  infoiin  you  that  Fra  Astuto,  who  tells  you 
he   has  no  sort  of  craft  at  his  disposal,  is  the   proprietor  of  four  canoes,  in  good 
pondition;  that  he  has  besides,  at  his  disposal,  a  dozen  vagabonds  able  enough  to 
manage  them,  and  ready  at  a  sign  from  him  to  undertake  the  entei*prise.     As  to  the 
pretext  by  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  account  for  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  it  is 
a  downright  lie.     Fra  Bobo,  so  far  from  having  gone  to  carry  the  viaticum  to  a  dying 
man,  is  gone  in  company  with  some  cholos  to  explore  a  forest  of  quinquinas,  on  this 
^^de  of  Putucusi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  Lares  and  Santa  Ana.    Kow  that 
^vou  are  informed  of  all  that  you  ought  to  know,  what  will  you  decide  to  doV 
^B     "  I  will  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Antis,  and  avail  myself  of  their  departure  to  begin 
^Bay  enterprise.     It  is  a  delay  of  six  days,  but  what  am  I  to  do  ^     I  must  try  to  redeem 
the  lost  time." 

"Have  you  made  Fra  Astuto  acquainted  Avith  your  project?" 
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"Certainly." 

"You  had  better  have  concealed  it  from  hiia.  Heaven  grant  that  he  does  nw 
conceive  the  idea  of  sending  an  express  to  his  good  frionds  the  Chunchos  to  inform 
them  that  this  year  the  smallpox  has  broken  out  at  Cocabambillas,  in  which  case  thejr 
^vonld  turn  back  to  cscnpo  the  contagion." 

"Is  then  the  devil  incarnate  in  this  Fra  Astuto?" 

"Fra  Astuto  is  a  monk  without  faith,  and  as  sxich  is  worse  than  a  merehant; 
that  is  all." 

Dinner  having  been  served,  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  table.  My  visit  to  the 
mission,  and  the  vexation  I  had  experienced,  had  taken  away  my  appetite;  but  if  I  did 
not  eat,  my  compatriot  ate  enough  for  two,  which  came  to  the  same  thing.  That  night 
T  settled  my  accounts  with  Miguel,  and  added  to  the  small  sum  I  had  agreed  to  pav 
him  the  gift  of  a  pourhoire,  leaving  liim  free  to  return  to  Occobamba  whenever  he 
pleased.  Whilst  bidding  him  farewell  1  gave  hira  a  nu^aning  hjok,  and  putting  my 
finger  to  my  lips,  like  Ilarpocrates,  I  articulated  distinctly  in  Spanish  the  woni 
renumiher  of  Charles  I.  The  niozo  undor.stood  so  well  the  caution  hirlden  under  these 
eight  letters  that  he  turned  pale,  and  murmured  as  he  shook  his  head — 

"There  is  no  danger  of  my  ever  breathing  a  word." 

My  sleep  that  night  was  broken  by  spasmodic  starts  and  painful  dreams,  in  which 
the  pallid  figure  of  the  monk  A.stuto  passed  and  repassed  before  my  eyes.  Now  in 
profile,  now  in  full  face,  lighting  like  a  sickly  moon  a  foggy  laiulscape,  mingling  with 
a  crowd  of  strange  beings  with  red  skins,  half-naked,  armed  with  V»ows  and  arrows,  and 
wearing  head-dresses  of  coloured  feathers.  These  frightful  spectres,  seen  by  a  light 
emanating  from  themselves,  appeared  and  disappeared  in  turn,  like  the  sparks  w-hich 
we  see  running  over  burned  paper.  The  first  glimmer  of  daylight  put  an  end  to  this 
nightmare.  It  was  with  inexpressible  relict'  that  I  hailed  the  dawji,  and  went  out 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  niciiiiiiig.  In  the  west  the  heavens  jn'cscnto<l  a  succes- 
sion of  blue,  black,  and  orange  tints,  which,  as  they  spread  towards  the  east,  where 
the  sun  was  about  to  rise,  mingled  one  with  another,  and  melted  into  an  exquisite  blush, 
like  a  rose  with  a  hundred  blooms.  I  had  never  before  so  well  undei-stood  the  local 
epithet  of  rododactulos  (rosy-fingered)  which  Mclesigenus  gives  to  the  daughter  of 
He^iven  and  F-arth. 

All  was  still  sleeping  in  the  hacienda,  even  to  the  watch-dogs,  savage  and  tenililc 
beasts,  much  feared  by  the  Indians.  On  seeing  me  cross  the  court  they  opened  one 
sleepy  eye,  and  flapped  the  ground  with  their  tail,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  as  a  friend 
of  the  house  I  might  go  and  come  without  fear.  I  took  my  chance  with  the  fii-st  patli 
that  presented  itself,  and  soon  found  myself  in  a  wilderness  of  undenvood  and  high 
shnibs,  which  rose  above  the  heads  of  the  Mimosas  (varieties  of  /n(/a)  and  the  geni- 
pahuas.  This  wooded  landscape  was  veiled  with  a  bluish  shade.  There  was  an  unquiet 
rustling  in  the  branches;  the  bccfins  (song-birds  of  the  genus  Si/leia),  sitelles  (a  species 
of  nut-hatch),  and  tangaras  began  to  prune  their  feathers,  stretch  their  wings,  and 
commence,  vtezzo  voce,  their  prayer  to  God,  which  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  would  cbango 
into  an  ecstatic  hymn. 
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Tlie  geography  of  the  hacienda  wap  so  well  known  to  mo  that  I  coulil  easily  find 
ly  way  through  t!iis  sylvan  labyrinth,  in  thu-  >vinclings  of  whicli  a  stranger  woukl  havu 
;en  lost  Tui-ning  my  back  to  the  south,  I  went  noithwanl,  putting  aside  as  well 
I  could  the  thorns,  the  shoots,  the  needles  of  a  liundred  hostile  plants  which  liarassed 
te  on  my  walk,  and  thus  scrambling  along,  anived  at  the  edge  of  the  barranca^  or  per- 
mdicuhir  Udns  which  bounded  the  farm  of  Bellavista  on  the  side  of  the  river  and  of 
Trusayhua.  The  old  mountain,  which  I  now  gazed  ui)ou  after  five  years*  absence, 
iad  still  that  formidable  look  which  had  struck  me  on  my  first  visit     Not  only  did 
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it  dominate  the  whole  landscape,  but  it  gave  to  neighbouring  objects  the  most  Liliputian 
j     proportions.     Near  it  enormous  masses  of  detached  rock  looked  like  ordinary  stones, 

and  trees  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  standing  on  the  lower  tenaccs,  seemed  like  frail 
I  grasses.  The  i-ays  of  the  sun,  noAV  above  the  horizon,  bathed  in  full  daylight  tlie  head 
I  and  shoulders  of  the  Colossus,  but  had  not  yet  reached  his  base.  All  that  part  of  tlie 
I  landscape  cut  from  west  to  east  by  the  river  of  Santa  Ana  fioatetl  in  a  light  mist, 
I  brightened  by  blue  and  silver  slopes  of  incouii)arable  sweetness.  The  momentary 
^Kbsence  of  birds  and  insects,  the  motionless  foUago  which  no  wind  agitated,  gave  to 
^Khis  scene,  still  sleeping  in  the  vapours  of  the  morning,  a  character  of  youthful  beauty, 
^Bf  veiled  splendour,  and  of  calm  serenity. 
^"      A  footpath  cut  in  the  bank,  and  which  I  discovered  with  much  difficulty  under  the 

bushes  which  obstructed  it,  led  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  Its  glassy  green  waters  glided 
^^ver  au  inclined  plane  with  giddy  rapidity,  breaking  in  a  foamy  crest  over  the  black 
^Boads  of  two  or  three  rocks  wliich  obstructed  its  course.  How  often,  seated  on  a  stone 
^ftr  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  I  had  floated  down  its  current  some  bright-coloiu"ed  flower, 
^Hrhich  it  had  seized  with  mgc,  and  hunied  along  to  unknown  shores  I     Now  that  the 

time  had  come  when  T  must  trust  myself  to  its  mercies,  the  impetuosity  of  its  course, 
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and  Uio  steepness  of  its  descent,  which  once  interested  me,  caused,  I  must  confess, 
a  certain  amount  of  apprehension.  With  a  silent  entreaty  that  it  would  be  merciful 
to  nie,  I  continued  my  walk. 

On  recognizing  one  by  one  the  firesh  and  charming  details  which  I  had  fomierlj 
admired — trees  blos.soniing  in  lovely  flowers,  shrubs  shooting  out  in  sleuiler  spindles, 
and  the  smaller  trees  and  bushes  massed  in  clumps — I  realized  at  a  glance  the  changw 
caused  by  five  years'  sun  ami  rain.  The  trunks  of  the  Krst  had  increased  enormously 
in  size;  the  second  had  attained  a  remarkable  hei'icl't-;  the  last,  not  content  with  growinj,^ 
larger,  had  mingled  one  with  another,  and  formed  vast  heads  of  impenetrable  Ibliagc. 
Involuntarily  I  compared  my  own  experieuce  with  the  growth  of  this  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  asked  myself  what  amount  of  happiness,  what  accomplished  purposes,  what 
reiilization  of  the  dcsii*es  of  my  heart  or  the  dreams  of  my  spirit,  had  these  five  years 
availed?  I  found  no  answer  to  my  question,  and  was  forced  to  conclude  that  the  veir 
trees  and  shmbs  had  been  happier  and  more  favoured  than  myself 

I  stmyed  along  the  shore  of  the  river  until  the  sun,  now  high  in  the  heavenB, 
began  to  incommode  me,  when  I  thought  of  returning.  Nevertheless,  before  quitting 
the  verdant  shore  M'bich  bounded  at  this  spot  the  Iluilcamayo  Santa  Ana,  1  made 
up  a  charming  nosegay,  the  iirrangeraent  of  which  would  have  delighted  that  artistic 
bonquetibre,  the  late  Madame  Prcvost,  In  the  centre  I  placed,  with  the  large  flower 
t)f  a  Carolinea  prinreps,  wliitc  and  straw  coloured,  an  Amari/llis  regime,  dull  carmiuc, 
striped  with  white  and  green.  I  sinroimded  these  two  noble  flowers  with  violet  rhejcion 
and  vu'Uistowes  of  a  lilac  mauve  colour.  Between  these  I  slipped  some  stalks  of  itigut 
with  silky  tufts,  some  ipomtvas  of  a  brilliant  puqdc,  and  some  liserom  (multiflora)  of 
bright  yellow;  to  these  I  added  the  paniculntcd  blossoms  of  a  Uiijtumia  Jtjfrtftiuoidet 
of  a  flesh  colour;  a  few  orcluds,  streaked  with  green  and  reddish  brown,  and  some  tufts 
of  capillaires,  like  fine  gauze  libbons.  To  preserve  the  freshness  of  my  bouquet, 
1  enveloped  it  with  leaves  of  Cmir/coruit,  and  heJkovias  wet  with  dew,  and  when  I  had 
studio<I  it  under  all  its  aspects,  I  put  it  in  the  shade  between  the  three  forks  of  a  tree. 
"  What  a  loss,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  left  with  regi'et  this  bunch  of  exquisite  flowers, 
*'  not  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  some  lionne  of  the  gi-eat  Parisian  Sahara,  that  she  might 
have  the  vain  pleasure  of  saying  to  some  intimate  friend,  '  Afy  dear,  this  simple  bouquet 
is  worth  2000  francs!'" 

To  set  my  face  eastward,  and  return  to  the  homestead  of  the  hacienda  without 
going  over  the  same  road,  it  was  snflicient  to  turn  my  back  on  the  river,  and  force  a 
pnssago  through  the  underwood.  As  I  sought  with  my  eye  for  a  place  unembarrassed 
by  mimosa-,  acacias,  and  cacti— those  savage  plants,  always  ready  to  tear  and  to  bite — T 
perceived  the  entrance  of  a  ravine,  so  hidden  by  tlie  dense  vegetation  that  it  looked  like 
the  lair  of  some  wild  animal.  I  entered  it  resolutely,  and  when  my  eyes  had  become 
gnidually  accustomed  to  the  greenish  half-light,  I  detected  here  and  there  the  most 
charming  details.  At  first  a  thread  of  crystalline  and  icy  water,  of  which  I  took  some 
draughts;  then  the  rocks  splendidly  caparisoned  with  that  velvet  which  the  vulgar 
disparage  under  the  name  of  mouldiness.  In  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  always  humid, 
there  grew  lovely  ferns,  adiantiinis,  lycopodiimis,  hepaticas,  and  scolopendria,  ribboned 
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ith  exquisite  grace,  and  of  that  sombre  and  glossy  green   wliieh   is  characteristic 

vegetations  on  which  the  sun  has  never  glanced.     This  beautiful  ravine,  or  woodland 

th — I  know  not  what  to  call  it— was  an  ascending  one.     As  it  rose  it  continually 

ew  wider,  and  changed  the  character  and  aspect  of  its  vegetation.     Arums,  reeds, 

d  strclitzias  rcplaeed  the  mosses  and  the  capilliares,  great  flowering  canes  succeeded 

the  low  ferns,  and  the  narrow  path  at  length  ended  in  an  upland  glade  of  ravishing 

heauty,  which  the  spreading  leaves  of  the  Musacece^  by  interlacing  their  fronds,  covered 

with  a  waving  canopy. 

From  this  miniature  of  a  virgin  forest  I  passed  suddenly  into  the  cacahual  of  the 
estate,  a  vast  plantation,  the  condition  of  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  cacao-trees,  arranged  in  (piincunxes,^  were  apimrently  of  twenty 
years'  growth,  and  appeared  to  have  attained  their  full  size.  Their  trunks,  diapered 
with  reddish  flowers,  sustained  at  the  same  time  heavy  cocoons  or  pods  of  a  beautiful 
orange  yellow  colour,  which,  by  contrast  with  the  dark  leafage,  appeared  like  gold. 
I  was  calculating  the  presumable  product  of  tho  cacao  hai*vest,  when  my  name,  many 
times  repeated,  caught  my  ear.  1  recognized  the  voice  of  my  compatriot,  and  ran  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  call  came.  On  turning  out  of  an  alley  I  saw  my  fnend 
using  his  two  hands  a.<?  a  speaking-trumpet,  awaking  the  echoes  of  the  neighbourhood 
ith  my  name.     1  hastened  my  steps,  and  rejoined  him. 

**  Your  baggage  has  an-ivet!,"  he  said ;  '*  the  arriero  whom  you  have  chargetl  with 
their  transport  has  given  me  this  letter  addressed  to  you,  which  Le  begged  me  to 
forwai-d  with  the  least  possible  delay.  M'"ithout  further  explanation,  the  man  instantly 
left  for  Cocabambillas,  charged  with  a  message  which  the  prefect  of  Cuzco  has  addressed 
to  our  tonsured  merchaJits.  What  has  the  prefect  of  the  department  to  do  with  these 
monks  V 

Wliilc  my  compatriot  was  speaking  I  had  unsealed  the  letter  and  run  my  eye  over 
it     "  Behohl  the  answer  to  your  question,"  I  said,  jtresenting  him  the  letter,  which  was 
written  by  a  mutual  friend,  a  clever,  experienced  fellow,  with  a  tongue  that  wounded 
like  a  sword.     This  mi.ssive,  penned  in  Spanish,  is  before  me  now,  and  I  translate  from 
l_  it  the  following  lines: — 

^B  "A  French  diplomatist,  the  Prince  or  Duke  de  la  Blanche-Epiue — I  am  not  certain 
f  of  his  designation — arrived  yesterday  from  Cuzco,  accompanied  by  his  private  secretary, 
a  geographer,  and  two  servants.  He  comes  from  Lima,  where  our  president,  out  of 
regard  for  the  rank  of  tho  porsonago,  and  the  mission  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the 
king  his  master,  has  cordially  welcomed  him.  This  illustrious  Frenchman  is  on  his  way 
to  Brazil,  and  as  he  intends  to  embark  on  the  river  of  Santa  Ana  to  execute  some 
hydrographic  labours,  the  president  of  the  republic,  with  the  view  of  serving  Peni  at 
the  same  time,  has  added  to  the  company  the  captain  of  a  frigate,  that  they  may  work 
out  the  said  designs  together.  Twenty  soldiers  form  the  escoit  of  the  two  chiefs  of  tho 
Franco- Peruvian  expedition,  to  whom  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  the  cur^  of 
villages,  and  the  apostolic  principals  of  missions,  are  expected  to  give  all  possible  aid 
d  protection. 


*  An  &rrafigcn)8t)t  iu  ftveis  like  the  five  RpoLa  cm  *  playing-cart). — ^Tr. 
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"  His  most  serene  highness  has  arranged  to  leave  Cuzco  the  day  after  to-morr 
He  will  prohably  arrive  in  the  valley  of  Sauta  Ana  two  days  after  my  letter.  It  i&  open 
to  you  to  wait  at  home,  if  you  feel  any  desire  to  kiss  his  serene  highness*  hand,  ort-i 
decamp  with  all  possible  speed,  if  you  have  no  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  miglil 
add  a  postscript  to  my  missive,  but  prefer  to  send  a  box  of  preserved  sardines,  as  a 
provision  against  the  state  of  starvation  to  which  you  will  presently  be  reduced. 

"  Good  luck,  and  come  soon  to  relate  your  Odyssey  I " 

"Pardieut  nothing  could  be  more  furtunate,"  said  my  compatriot;  "you  will  do« 
be  able  to  travel  in  good  company." 

"  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate,  because  it  is  my  particular 
wish  to  travel  alone." 

"In  that  casCj  lead  the  advance;   you  will  arrive  at  Brazil  l>cfore  his  liighnes^" 

"You  forget  that  I  cannot  obtain  a  canoe." 

"  Tbat  is  true,"  said  my  host,  striking  his  forehead,  "  but  the  fl&te  of  Carmen  k 
near." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  there  is  only  five  days  to  wait,  and  the  people  announced  in  that 
letter  will  be  here  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

We  returned  to  the  hacienda.  After  having  dined  in  haste,  my  companion  went 
to  the  village  of  Ecbarati,  leaving  me  to  verify  my  luggage,  which  the  arriero  had  piled 
up  in  a  comer  of  the  shed.  When  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  the  packages  were  all 
right,  I  wrote  to  my  friend  at  Cuzco  to  thank  him  for  his  letter  of  advice  and  hia  box 
of  sardines.  I  told  him  of  Fra  Astuto,  and  the  difficulties  wliich  that  worthy  Franciscan 
had  raised.  Having  begun  the  relation  of  my  troubles,  I  did  not  end  it  until  I  haiJ 
poured  into  the  bosom  of  friendship  all  the  bile  tbat  I  had  secreted  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  As  this  first  letter  consoled  me  a  little,  I  fancied  that  if  I  wrote  a  second 
I  should  be  entirely  healed,  and  I  set  myself  incontinently  to  the  task.  The  composi 
tion  of  this  second  epistle,  addressed  to  the  prefect  of  Cuzco,  cost  me  an  hour  and 
a  halfs  labour.  To  be  truthful,  I  must  confe.s.s  that  it  contained  some  rather  explicit 
details  concerning  the  mission  of  Cocabambillas  and  the  commercial  jumble  of  its 
monks. 

As  I  finished  my  correspondence,  the  muleteer  returned  from  Cocabambillas.  I 
questioned  him  as  to  what  had  passed  at  Cuzco,  but  the  man  had  learned  nothing 
and  could  tell  me  nothing;  ail  that  I  could  extract  from  him  was  that  at  the  instant 
of  his  departure  the  chief  of  the  police  had  charged  him  Mith  two  messages — -one  for 
the  governor  of  Echarati,  the  other  for  the  missionaries  of  Cocabambillas,  and  had 
cautioned  him  against  loitering  by  the  way.  He  had  delivered  each  of  these  messages 
at  its  address,  but  had  received  neither  gjutuity  nor  thanks,  and  was  returning  to  Cuzco 
ignorant  of  their  jiurport.  I  settled  his  account,  and  gave  him  back,  in  good  condition, 
the  two  saddle-mules  which  I  had  hired  of  him.  Then  giving  him  my  two  letters  to 
deliver,  I  gratified  him  with  a  present  of  a  few  reals,  and  we  parted,  mutually  well 
satisfied  with  each  other. 

My  host,  on  his  return,  brought  great  news.  The  governor  of  Echarati  had 
received  from  the  prefect  of  Cuzco   instructions  to  entertain  a  French  grandee  wb 
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as  travelling  with  a  captain  of  the  Peruvian  navy,  and  to  take  care  that  their  friends, 
e  gentlemen  of  theii*  suite,  and  the  soldiers  of  their  escort,  wanted  for  nothing.  The 
happy  functionary  had  called  together  his  coadjutors  to  communicate  this  message, 
and  implore  their  sympathy  and  aid;  but  they  all  deserted  him,  alleging  as  an  excuse 
some  paiticular  trouble  of  their  own.  At  this  moment  he  was  seated  at  his  door, 
his  head  leaning  on  his  hands,  uncertain  wliich  of  the  saints  to  invoke  for  assistance. 
My  host  laughed  so  heartily  as  he  communicated  these  details,  that  I,  scarcely  knowing 
why,  laughed  with  him.  As  we  thus  made  merry  together,  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  manner  in  which  Fra  Astuto  had  received  the  news,  and  what  the 
priest  was  thinking  of  at  this  moment,  while  his  neighbour  the  governor  of  Echarati 
was  lamenting  the  hardness  of  his  lot,  and  the  exigency  of  the  prefect  of  Cuzco.  My 
host  reflected  a  little. 

"Fra  Astuto  is  as  cunning  as  an  old  fox,"  said  he.  "He  will  yield,  or  appear 
to  yield,  to  circumstances.  But  let  our  highness  beware  I  I  fear  for  him  a  teirible 
blow." 

Two  days  passed  away,  which  I  employed  in  arranging  the  contents  of  my  packages, 
classifying  and  distributing  them  in  smaller  parcels,  more  easy  to  stow  away  in  a  canoe, 
and  more  convenient  to  open  in  case  of  need.  My  host  obligingly  assisted  me  in  this 
porter's  work.  We  had  already  began  to  wonder  that  not  even  a  whisper  had  reached 
us  from  the  expedition,  when,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  and  during  the 
momentary  absence  of  my  ho.st,  a  young  man  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  in  a  gray 
suit  and  straw-hat,  with  a  gun  slung  over  his  shoulder  like  a  sportsman.  He 
approached  me,  and  civilly  raising  his  hat — 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  in  Spanish,  so  Imd  that  it  made  me  smile,  but  with  a  Parisian 
accent  so  pure  that  it  went  to  my  heart,  "  they  told  us  at  the  village  of  Echarati 
that  the  proprietor  of  this  hacienda  was  a  Frenchman,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to 
assure  myself  of  the  fact     Could  you  tell  me  whether  he  is  at  home?" 

"He  is  just  now  absent,"  I  replied  in  Frencli,  *' but  he  will  very  soon  return.  .  ." 

The  young  man  did  not  give  me  time  to  finish  the  sentence,  or  to  uil'er  him  a 

t     Carried  away  by  a  feeling  that  ho  could  not  master,  he  took  my  hand,  pressed 
it  iu  his  own,  and  said  to  me  impetuously,  "Ah,  you  are  a  Frenchman!" 

This  gesture,  this  exclamation — so  spontaneous,  so  true,  so  natural — were  like  an 
opening  through  which  I  saw  into  the  young  stranger's  heart.  His,  I  thought,  was  one 
of  those  simple,  unsophisticated  natures  which  one  understands  at  a  glance.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour's  conversation  sufficed  to  make  me  acfiuaintcd  with  his  name  and  age,  the 
countries  he  had  visited,  and  the  friendships  he  had  left  behind  him.  To  these  con- 
fidences, already  sufficient,  he  was  probably  about  to  add  the  particulars  of  his  roving 
amours  and  foolish  enterprises,  if  the  arrival  of  my  host  had  not  inteiTupted  him. 

A  ft  or  the  first  civilities,  the  young  man  congratulated  him  on  being  the  owner  of  so 

^Bne  a  property  as  that  of  Bellavista,  praising,  above  all,  the  number  and  arrangement 
Hbf  the  buildings.  I  was  thinking  what  these  flattenes  might  mean,  wlien  the  Pansiau 
added  in  a  careless  tone,  "We  are  very  badly  lodged  at  Echarati:  we  there  want  for 
verything,  but  happily  we  leave  very  soon."     These  few  words  were  the  pith  of  all  he 
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said,  and  1  marvelled  that  our  ti-aveller  united  at  so  tender  an  age — he  counted  twentj 
three  springs — so  much  amiability  and  gaiety  with  so  much  reflection.     But  diplomacr, 
thought  I,  is  a  hothouse  which  develops  at  an  early  age  a  man's  faculties,  and  ihi? 
youthful  politician  is  a  fine  fruit  ripe  before  its  time.      The  young  man  weut  m  tc 
came,  but  promised  to  return  and  see  us  on  the  morrow. 

Being  alone  with  my  host,  I  ventured,  in  the  name  of  France  and  of  the  influence 
she  exercises  over  all  well-disposed  hearts,  to  suggest  that  he  should  offer  to  his 
highness  and  the  five  persons  of  his  suite  board  and  lodging  during  the  remainder 
of  their  .stay  at  Echarati.  At  fii^t  this  idea  appeared  to  him  cxti-avagont,  and  be 
refused  to  entertain  it,  imder  the  pretext  that  never  having  lodged  princes  under  his 
roof,  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  ceremonial  necessary  to  obsen'e  towards  llieni. 
When,  however,  I  assured  him  that  princes,  of  whom  he  made  such  bugbears,  were 
men  like  himself,  eating  and  drinking  at  stated  times,  and  that  this  one  in  particular 
would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  our  manner  of  life,  under  penalty  of  returning  to 
Echarati,  lie  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded.  Talking  the  matter  over,  we  agreed 
that  I  should  give  my  room  to  his  highness;  that  the  secretary  and  the  geographer 
should  establish  themselves  in  the  phice  where  they  dried  the  cacao,  and  that  the 
two  slaves  might  sleep  with  the  fowls.  As  for  the  captain  and  the  soldiers  of  bis 
escort,  I  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  continue  at  Echarati.  All  this  being 
settled  to  my  complete  satisfaction,  I  begged  my  host  to  go  at  once,  notwithstanding* 
the  inconvenience  of  the  Iiour, -to  make  his  ofters  of  service.  He  only  took  sufficient 
time  to  change  his  shirt  and  comb  his  hair,  when  he  .set  out,  mminating  on  the  phrascit 
in  which  he  thought  of  addressing  his  highness.  Half  an  hour  later  he  returned, 
enchanted  with  the  reception  accoidcd  him  by  the  prince,  whom  he  found  eatin*^ 
boiled  eggs  like  any  ordinary  mortal.  His  oft'er  of  board  and  lodging  had  been  eagerly 
accepted.  Whilst  relating  the  incidents  of  the  interview,  lie  showed  me  his  hand, 
which  bis  highness,  said  he,  had  taken  and  pressed  several  times.  He  was  so  enthu- 
siastic about  this  that  I  advised  him  to  cut  the  hand  off  at  the  wrist,  and  preserve  it 
in  spirits  of  wine  as  a  souvenir  of  so  precious  an  incident.  He,  however,  preferred  to 
keep  it  as  heretofore  at  the  end  of  his  arm. 

The  next  morning  at  eleven  the  prince  came  to  the  hacienda.  His  geographer,  as 
I  soon  knew  him  to  be,  and  his  private  secretary,  in  whom  I  recognized  our  visitor  of 
the  day  before,  walked  on  his  right  and  left,  like  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  attendant 
on  a  priest  His  two  slaves — the  one  a  youth,  the  other  a  child — followed  at  a 
distance.  On  seeing  this  noble  personage,  my  host  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  con 
ducted  him,  with  many  salaams,  under  the  shed  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  sen'cd 
both  for  hall  and  drawing-room.  At  this  moment  I  fini.shcd  painting  one  of  those 
convolvuli  (Coiivoltulus  grandijloru?,)  of  which  the  white  corolla,  streaked  with  green, 
is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  was  examining  with  a  magnifying-glass  the  insertion 
of  its  stamens.  Out  of  respect  for  my  visitors  I  threw  the  flower  under  the  table, 
closed  my  album,  and  put  the  magnifying-glass  in  my  pocket. 

"We  disturb  you  perhaps,  monsieur?"  said  his  highness  graciously. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  I  had  already  finished." 
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*'  In  that  case  permit  mo  to  see  the  flower  that  you  have  painted." 

1  handed  the  prince  my  album,  which  he  opened  at  the  wet  paga 

"Ah I  it  is  au  aristolochia,"  he  said. 

If  I  did  not  answer  his  highness,  who  was  egregiously  deceived  in  taking  a  con- 
volvulus for  an  aristolochia,  it  was  because  1  thought  the  answer  would  hardly  have 
been  becoming  in  itself,  and  because  a  prince,  obliged  by  his  rank  to  know  men,  is 
not  necessarily  obliged  to  know  flowers. 

While  he  tunied  over  the  leaves  of  my  book,  I  examined  him  attentively.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  average  height,  spare  in  figure  and  face, 
and  of  a  pale  complexion;  his  beard  and  hair  black.  His  nose,  round  and  snubbed, 
gave  to  his  physiognomy  a  common,  not  to  say  vidgar  expression,  which,  however, 
was  relieved,  though  not  embellished,  by  a  disdainful  smile  stereotyped  on  his  lips. 
"This  is  no  'Prince  Charming,'"  I  said  to  myself  aside;  "but  as  beauty  is  a  gift  of 
Heaveu,  aud  not  the  manifestation  of  a  personal  will,  it  would  be  ridiculous,  unjust, 
and  indeed  quite  out  of  place,  to  reproach  his  highness  with  his  slight  resemblance 
to  the  Antinous  or  the  Meleager." 

The  prince,  returning  my  book,  interrupted  the  artistic  and  psychological  study  I 
had  made  of  his  person. 

While  we  gossipped  de  omni  re  scibili  et  quibmdam  aliis,  he  apprised  me  of  what 
I  was  far  from  suspecting — that  he  had  learned- at  Cuzco  the  motive  of  my  journey, 
aud  my  route  llirough  Peru  and  Brazil  being  almost  coincident  with  his  own  itinei'ary, 
he  exj^ressed  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  him  if  we  could  travel  together.  To  this 
amiable  proposition  he  added  so  many  compliments,  so  eulogized  my  double  talent  as 
botanist  and  artist,  which  he  no  more  knew  that  I  possessed  than  I  did  myself,  and, 
in  a  wortl,  bunied  so  much  incense  of  an  ijiferior  quality  under  my  nose,  that  it  quite 
turned  my  stomach.  The  geographer  and  secretary  had  listened  to  this  dithyrambus 
in  my  honour  with  a  seriousness  that  I  thought  of  bad  augmy.  I  should  have  better 
liked  to  see  a  slightly  contemptuous  smile  on  their  lips,  c\Tncing  that,  like  myself, 
they  accepted  this  hyperbolical  language  with  some  slight  resenc.  It  pained  me  to 
think  that  these  young  men  concealed,  under  their  apparent  gravity,  one  of  those 
tortuously  involved  thoughts  common  to  diplomatists,  which  Blaise  Pascal  has  located 
in  the  occipital  part  of  the  cranial  concavity,  calling  it  pensU  de  d^rrUre  la  t6te. 

The  arrival  of  his  highness'  baggage  caused  the  conversation,  which  I  had  begun 
to  find  rather  wearisome,  to  end.  While  the  prince  busied  himself  in  my  little  room, 
and  superintended  with  solicitude  the  transport  of  some  packages,  containing,  he  told 
me,  valuable  collections  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  I  proposed  to  the  geogra- 
pher and  the  secretary  to  walk  a  little  in  the  cacuhual  (plantation),  to  which  they 
eagerly  assented.  On  one  of  them  remarking  that  it  was  very  hot,  and  hinting  how 
inconvenient  it  was  to  be  thirsty,  I  produced  a  bottle  of  orange-wine.  We  had  walked 
some  distance  when  I  discovered  that  I  had  forgotten  two  important  things — a  cork- 
screw and  a  glass.  As  I  reproached  myself  for  this  neglect,  my  companions  suggested 
that  the  neck  of  the  bottle  might  be  broken  with  a  stone,  and  then  used  as  a  drinking 
glass.     The  freedom  of  their  manners,  or  luther  their  want  of  manners,  put  me  perfectly 
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at  case.  I  left  Uium  ul  liberty  to  hrcnk  the  bottle  and  drmk  the  wine,  which  they  did 
in  a  Iwinklitig.  Aniniuted  by  its  fumes,  they  cast  aside  their  assumed  gravity,  an<l 
exhibited  themHelves  in  their  true  character.  The  secretary  hummed  the  Jfourbonnam. 
which  he  accompanied  with  comical  grimaces;  whilst  the  geographer  executed  a 
chorographic  danco  of  his  composition,  which  he  said  hud  obtained  for  him  tvo  honn' 
liddling  at  the  last  opera  hall.  Over-excited  by  the  orange-wine,  our  young  diploma- 
liMt«  vied  with  each  other  in  buffoonery  and  repartee.  I  thought  the  oppoituniij 
favourable  to  hazard  some  questions  about  his  higlmess  the  Prince  de  la  Blanche 
I'ipine,  (ind  inquired  discreetly  as  to  the  object  of  his  travels.  I  had  scai-cely  repeated 
llio  titles  of  this  personage  when  the  gcogi*apher  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"PriuccI  IlighnessI"  he  exclaimed;  "where  in  the  world  did  you  get  that  idea! 
Our  Blanelio-Epino  is  nothing  but  a  paltry  count!" 
"A  Himplo  count,"  said  the  secretary. 

And  they  made  so  merry  with  tlieir  mnstci-'s  pretensions  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  my  gravity,  atid  laughed  as  heartily  as  my  future  travelling  companions.  At 
the  same  lime  I  could  not  help  observing,  as  if  reflectively,  that  it  was  not  vm 
chai'iUiMo  to  amuao  oneself  at  the  expense  of  an  absent  friend,  and  more  cspeciallT 
when  the  ahscutce  was  the  chief  of  the  expedition. 

"Short  rockoiiings  make  long  friends,"  said  the  geographer  sententiously. 

"Ono  would  imagine  that  you  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  him,"  said  I. 

"IIun»r'  said  tlie  secretary;  "we  have  not  much  to  console  ourselves  with.  For 
two  yonrf*  that  we  have  Ix^en  travelling  he  has  fed  ns  with  bread  and  cheese,  imderthe 
pretext  that  meat  is  iiKligcstible  and  imfavourable  to  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
Moreover,  as  brandy  is  antipathetic  to  him,  he  allows  us  nothing  but  spring  water,  an 
insipid  drink,  by  no  means  good  for  our  stomachs.  As  a  rule,  we  seldom  dine,  except 
when  in  large  towns,  or  wlien  some  ohnritablo  pcr.son  invites  us.  Beyond  this,  when 
Inivelliug,  we  live  more  frugally  than  Carthusian  friars.  Moreover,  since  leaving  Parii;. 
1  have  loKt  fifty  gtwnl  livres  of  my  own.  If  I  say  nothing  of  the  ill-humour  which  we 
have  sonietin»os  to  bear — of  the  whims,  the  rebufl's,  that  we  have  to  endure — it  is  because 
such  things  appear  so  trivial  when  related.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  our  way  of  life  is 
not  altt)gi»ther  slrown  with  roses." 

*\\fa  h/umti!''  I  ivplied. 

**You  shoidd  8*iy  mah  /nmtt,*'  rejoined  the  geographer. 

Tlu^  8ocn»lAry,  who  ilid  not  understand  our  meaning,  looked  from  one  to  the  o 
MS  if  seeking  an  explanation. 

"I  would  si^ak,"  said  I,  "of  the  glory  which  awaits  you  beyond  the  seas:  alread 
fiuno  has  put  her  tnmij)ot  to  her  lips  to  spread  the  report  of  your  achievements. 
Ftencb  lusiitute  has  its  eyes  on  you,  and  the  savants  already  prepare  them.selves  to 
WVAVD  garlands  for  your  bR>w&     On  returning  home,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  cause 
the  market-price  of  (ho  /Atttr^s  mMis  to  rise.* 

"Is  not  this  'uoblo  laurxd'  that  which  eooks  use  to  give  a  flavour  to  their  sa 
mi)uirvd  the  geographer. 

*Mi  is  the  sam^,**  fwit)  I.     **Boianist«  call  it  Indifferently  the  noM/wand  the  saU 
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t«ach  the  iffnorant,  or  recall  to  the  better  informed  who  mijTht  have  foi'gottcn  the 
:t,  that,  in  this  world,  glory  and  reputation  arc  prepared  and  elaborated  like  ragouts 
the  kitchen." 

The  conversation  was  kept  up  iu  this  merry  humour  during  the  whole  time  we 
smained  in  the  plantation,  where  the  thermometer  marked,  in  the  shade,  70'  Fahr. 
[y  companions,  brightened  up  by  the  orange-wino  they  had  already  drank,  and 
lelighted  by  the  promise  of  more,  became  more  and  more  charmingly  communicative, 
soon  knew  as  much  as  themselves  of  their  past  hi.^tory,  and  of  the  object  of  their 
lission  in  America,  which  was  not  diplomatic,  as  they  had  pretended,  but  only 
:ientific.  Tlie  title  of  secretary  given  by  M,  de  la  Blanche-Epine  to  one  of  our 
Parisians,  was  only  like  a  label  on  a  bottle  which  bears  no  relation  to  the  lirjuor 
contained  in  it,  or  like  make-believe  panels  in  wainscotting.  The  young  secretary  was 
assistant  naturalist,  and  his  real  duties  consisted  in  stuffing  with  tow,  previously 
rubbed  in  arsenic,  the  skins  of  such  quadrupeds  and  birds  as  chance  and  his  gun  had 
enabled  him  to  procure.  In  giving  a  pompnus  name  to  a  vulgar  thing,  the  Count  de  la 
Blanchc-Epine  had  but  risen  to  the  level  of  his  times,  as  with  us  a  hairdresser  is  called 
a  coiffeuVj  and  a  comedian  or  singer  an  artist  Thus,  having  gratified  himself  by 
substituting  for  his  title  of  official  traveller  that  of  diplomatist,  ho  had  naturally  made 
a  private  secretary  of  his  bird-stuffer.  The  thing  itself  was  not  absolutely  reprehensible, 
and  proved,  at  the  most,  a  httle  vaiiity  in  the  man.  But  I  have  already  observed  that 
vanity  is  the  pet  sin  of  every  traveller  in  distant  lands.  I  will  even  venture  to  say,  that 
if  we  take  anyone  of  them  as  a  protot>TJe  of  the  oi-der,  and  suppose  his  entire 
composition  to  Ix;  represented  by  the  figure  10,  it  will  be  found,  on  analyzing  him,  that 
Jie  consists  of  one  part  of  scientific  interest  against  nine  parts  of  conceit. 

Having  returned  to  the  hacienda,  great  was  my  astonishment  to  behold,  under 
the  shed,  our  monks  from  Cocabambillas  in  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  French 
mission.  The  animated  air  of  Fra  Astuto  showed  how  greatly  he  was  interested  in  the 
conversation.  Approaching  to  salute  Fra  Bobo,  he  received  me  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. The  worthy  man  appeared  to  have  aged  very  much  during  the  two  years  that 
had  passed  since  I  saw  him.  His  companion  smiled  on  recognizing  me,  but  with  a 
singular  smile  which  only  raised  one  comer  of  hi.s  mouth.  The  conversation  which  our 
arrival  had  interrupted  was  recommenced.  It  turned  on  the  official  message  which  the 
missionaries  had  received.  Father  Astuto  was  the  only  speaker.  Fra  Bobo  contented 
himself  with  a  nod  or  gesture  of  approval,  as  the  case  might  demand.  After  having 
sufficiently  protested  his  respect  for  the  chief  of  the  state,  and  his  entire  submission  to 
orders,  the  speaker  added  that  he  placed  himself  wholly  at  the  service  of  the  Franco- 
Peruvian  savants,  and  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  facilitate  their  journey ;  although, 
in  his  opinion,  the  navigation  alone  of  the  river  was  beset  with  danger.  As,  however, 
the  monk  observed  no  sign  of  fear  among  his  auditors,  he  passed  abruptly  from  the 
dangers  of  the  river  which  we  should  have  to  descend,  to  the  savages  established  on  its 
banks,  and  spoke  long  and  pathetically  of  their  proverbial  cruelty,  and  theii*  very 
pronounced  taste  for  steaks  of  human  flesh.  By  the  expression  of  raillery  which  he 
detected  on  every  countenance,  he  understood  that  he  had  to  deal  with  the  class  of 
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men  spokon  of  in  Scripture,  who  hate  ears,  but  hear  not;  and  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  in  him  to  persist  any  longer.  He  therefore  apprised  us,  that  in  order  to 
produce  a  moral  effect  on  the  aborigines,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  the  blessing  nl 
Heaven  down  upon  our  heads,  Father  Bobo^  notwithstanding  liis  great  age,  hail 
consented  to  join  ns  in  the  character  of  chaplain.  At  this  unexpected  announccmem 
every  one  cried  out,  and  Father  Bobo  himself  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  uttcrin|r 
an  exclamation,  when  the  imperious  glance  of  his  companion  called  liim  to  onitr. 
The  old  monk,  evidently  disconcerted,  hung  down  his  head  and  twirled  his  thumbs. 
In  fine,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  leave  Echarati  the  next  morning;  that  in  passiog 
Cocabnmbillas  we  should  pick  up  the  two  missionaries ;  and  that  we  should  make  oar 
way  together  to  the  shore  of  the  Chahnaria,  where  wo  intended  to  embark.  After  the 
usual  distribution  of  handshakings,  and  with  a  half  smile  addressed  to  the  balconv, 
Father  Astuto  and  Father  Bobo  mounted  their  mules  and  returned  to  the  mission. 

Night  having  arrived,  and  our  hosts  being  seated  round  a  table  lighted  with  two 
tallow- candles,  talking  over  their  affairs,  and  preparing — each  on  bis  own  account— 
the  materials  destined  to  form  the  edifice  of  their  future  celebrity — the  assistant 
natumlist  in  stuffing  a  parrot,  the  geogi-apher  in  measuring  degrees  on  a  map,  the 
C'ount  de  la  Hlanche-Epine  paring  his  nails  with  a  penknife— I  took  the  ami  of  my  host 
and  drew  him  away  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  The  visit  of  the  niouks  of  Coca- 
bamhillas,  and  the  sudden  conclusion  of  the  business  which  brought  them  to  the 
hacienda,  had  stirred  my  curiosity;  and  having  assisted  only  at  the  end  of  the  conference, 
1  wished  to  learn  something  of  the  commencement.  Before,  however,  entering  upon 
this  part  of  the  conversation,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  my  host  what  I  had  learned 
from  the  Parisians  concerning  their  patron:  and  how  he,  having  lost  the  rank  of  prince, 
was  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  count — doubtless  an  unimportant  detail,  but  one 
which  deprived  the  handshaking  of  the  said  personage  of  some  part  of  its  honorary 
value-  I  do  not  know  whether  my  companion  blnshed  at  the  allusion,  because  the 
night  was  too  dark  to  permit  me  to  judge ;  but  he  answered  without  stammering — 

"  The  facts  are  instructive  and  the  story'  amusiug ;"  an  ax>olugue  in  a  dozen  syllables, 
which  the  geographer  would  have  found  full  of  meaning. 

In  retnni  for  my  confidence  I  learned  from  my  host  that  Father  Astuto,  after 
receiving  the  message  from  the  prefect  of  Cuzco^  had  hastened  to  inform  his  companion 
at  Putucusi,  by  express,  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  request  him  to  return  without 
delay  to  Cocjd^mliillas.  The  old  man  h<id  abandoned  his  cinchona  expedition  and  had 
rejoined  his  ally.  A  secret  conference  had  taken  place  between  the  two  missionaries, 
the  subject  of  which  was  easy  to  divine.  Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  Father 
Astuto  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  allow  his  domains  to  be  explored,  but  in  or<ler  that 
the  result  of  the  exploration,  supposing  anything  resulted  from  it,  might  be  immediately 
profitable  to  him,  he  had  stipulated  that  Father  Bobo  sliould  join  the  explorers  and 
keep  watch  on  their  jiroceedings.  It  was  an  eye  that  he  placed  in  the  expedition  to 
spy  out  what  he  could  not  see  for  himself.  As  to  the  rowers,  gxiides,  and  interpreters, 
which  such  a  voyage  rendered  necessary,  Father  Astuto  probably  selected  them  from 
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long  the  cholos  in  liia  own  pay,  and  aa  these  men,  on  whom  he  could  depend,  received 
)reci8e  instructions  at  tlie  moment  of  departure,  the  monk  was  pretty  certain  that  all 
rould  happen  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds.     I  asked  my  host  how  be  had  learned 
lese  facts. 

"  By  listening  to  what  they  told  me,  and  guessing  what  they  wished  to  hide  from 
le/*  ho  replied. 

This  gossip  had  brought  us  to  the  further  end  of  the  alley  of  agaves  which  leads 
the  village  of  Echarati.     A  great  light  gleaming  through  the  trees  caused  us  to  tliink 
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there  was  a  fire,  and  we  hastened  our  steps.  On  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Tillage 
we  perceived  that  this  appearance  was  caused  by  a  bivouac  fire,  around  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  escort  were  gathered.  Half  from  curiosity,  half  from  a  feeling  of  interest 
in  my  future  travelling  companions,  I  proposed  to  my  host  that  we  should  go  together 
to  the  governor's  house,  where  we  should  find  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  expedition.  As  the  thing  was  to  him  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  he 
followed  me  without  rej^lying.  On  entering  the  governor's  house  we  found  two  men 
lying  on  a  camp-bed;  a  smoky  lamp  was  placed  near  the  bolster.  At  the  noise  of  our 
approach  they  turned  their  heads,  murmui'ed  some  words  which  I  could  not  understand, 
and  sat  up.  Apologizing  for  having  interrupted  their  sleep,  I  asked  which  of  them  was 
the  captain  of  the  frigate  and  commander  of  the  escort.  The  oldest,  the  longest,  and 
the  leanest  of  the  two,  as  I  judged  when  he  rose,  said  that  lie  was  the  man  T  asked  for, 
aiul  invited  us  with  a  gesture  to  scat  ourselves  by  his  side.  We  did  so,  and  on  viewing 
the  captain  more  closely  I  saw  that  he  was  one-eyed,  flat-nosed,  and  pitted  with  the 
smallpox.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  voyage  which  we  were  on  the  eve  of  undertaking  in 
common,  and  of  the  pleasure  I  had  in  making  his  acquaintance.  He  appeared  to  be 
gratified  by  tlie  news,  and  returned  my  compliments  in  the  politest  terms.     From  one 
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thing  to  another  we  passed  on  to  speaking  of  Lima,  of  its  mild  climate,  of  the  hranour 
of  its  men,  and  the  graces  of  its  women.  By  a  singular  chance  he  found  that  certain 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  were  among  his  own  intimate  friends.  His  pleasure  was 
great  on  learning  that  we  had  admired  the  same  faces,  analyzed  the  same  perfection!!, 
and  offered  incense  to  the  same  idols.  Nothing  draws  two  men  iogetlier  mure  than  such 
devotions  made  at  the  same  altar,  especially  when  time  and  distance  have  cooled  their 
first  fervour.  This  discovery  was  a  shibboleth  which  made  us  aware  that  we  were  both 
initiates  in  the  same  mysteries,  and  it  at  once  established  friendly  relations  between  ui 
The  captain  assured  me  that  from  this  hour  his  sympathies  and  his  confidence  were 
for  ever  mine.  As  a  first  proof  thereof  he  avowed  that  the  haughty  manners  of  my 
countryman,  the  Count  de  la  Blanche-Epine,  had  been  very  offensive  to  him:  that  a 
score  of  times  during  the  journeying  from  Lima  to  Cnzco  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
quarrelling  with  him,  and  that  only  the  fear  of  causing  trouble  between  France  and 
Peru  had  prevented  an  outbreak.  A  deplorable  illusion,  complacently  fostered  by  the 
chief  of  the  French  expedition,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evil.  This  personage  seeing  iu 
the  Peruvian  commission  which  the  president  of  the  republic  had  appointed  to  share 
in  his  labours  only  an  escort  of  honour,  had  treated  it  with  supreme  disdain.  In  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Sierra  through  which  he  had  passed  he  had  been  heard  to 
speak  of  tlie  '^gentlemen  of  his  suite^'  who  obstinately  lagged  behind,  wlien,  from  respect 
for  his  person  and  hia  rank,  they  should  not  have  left  him  for  an  insUint. 

If  the  allegations  of  the  captaiti  of  the  frigate  were  truthful — and  I  know  not  how 
it  was,  but  the  vrai  in  this  case  appeared  to  nie  singularly  praisev^hihk — the  Peruvian 
amour  propre,  natural  offspring  of  Spanish  pride,  must  have  bled  in  him  through  more 
than  one  wound.  I  tried,  nevertheless,  to  extenuate  the  matter  by  objecting  to  tlie 
captain  that  people  might  have  spread  false  reports,  or  evilly  interpreted  the  simplest 
words;  that  it  was  childish  on  his  part  to  let  the  thing  trouble  him;  that  on  the  eve 
of  commencing  iu  common  a  long  and  perilous  enterprise,  it  was  important,  even 
admitting  there  was  some  truth  iu  the  alleged  conversation,  to  forgive  the  offence 
generously  and  unreservedly;  that  in  politics,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  journey,  and 
in  most  other  things,  union  is  strength;  that  the  prospect — far  from  a  reassuring  one — 
of  evils  to  be  endured  in  common,  of  dangers  to  be  braved  together,  ought  to  draw 
together  two  men  so  learned,  so  made  to  understand,  and  reciprocally  esteem,  each 
other,  &c.  &c.  &c  I  soon  saw,  however,  that  I  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  winds. 
The  wound  was  deep,  and  I  had  iu  vain  heaped  maxims  upon  opinions,  and  axioms  upon 
aphorisms.  Not  one  wrinkle  was  smoothed  in  the  captain's  forehead.  Seeing  this. 
1  took  leave  of  him,  merely  adding  that  we  should  start  the  next  morning,  according 
to  the  arrangement  made  between  the  Count  de  la  Blanche-Epinc  and  the  missionaries 
of  Cocabambillas.  I  invited  him  to  rejoin  us  at  the  hacienda,  and  my  compatriot 
having  added  to  my  proposition  the  offer  of  a  bottle  of  orange-wine  to  drink  success  to 
the  enterprise,  we  left  the  captain  of  the  frigate  to  finish  his  sleep  by  the  side  of 
lieutenant. 

"  Discord  is  in  the  camp  of  Agramante,"  said  my  companion  when  we  were  oiat 
of  the  village. 
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"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  I  much  fear  that  M-hon  v,q  arc  once  en  route  there  is  little 
:hance  of  its  fury  being  extinguished  in  tlic  heai'ts  of  the  combatauts.     Can't  you 
ino   the   future   wrangUngs,  and   perhaps  blows,  between   the   two  expeditions? 
hat  an  example  for  the  savages ! " 
"  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  so  bad  as  that." 

"It  matters  not;   like  the  abb^  with  the  roasted  chestnuts  in  the  Contes  tCEspagne, 

would  clieerfully  say,  with  a  shake  of  my  head,  'Sad!  sad!  sad  I'  and  at  the  first 

pportuuity  on  the  road  take  my  leave  of  the  united  expedition.     If  union  brings 

strength,  isolation  brings  tranquillity.     I  may  sulk  sometimes  ^vith  myself,  but  1  have 

no  fear  of  a  serious  quarrel." 

The  next  day  was  entirely  occupied  with  preparations  for  departure.  Trunks,  boxes, 
clothes,  shoes,  were  scattered  about  in  picturesque  disorder,  giving  to  the  hacienda  the 
aspect  of  a  commercial  bazaar  and  an  old-clothes  shop.  We  were  all  as  busy,  coming 
and  going,  as  ants,  anxious  to  see  that  our  property  was  properly  distributed  and 
taken  care  of  in  the  packing.  The  assistant  naturalist  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
mummies  of  lizards,  serpents,  and  birds,  the  fniit  of  his  labours.  The  geographer 
slipped  into  their  respective  paper  covers  his  calculations  of  altitude  and  longitude, 
and  the  geological  sections  he  had  made  by  the  way.  The  Count  de  la  Blanche  Epine, 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  expedition,  shone  like  the  sun  over  all,  stimulated  the  zenl 
of  his  subordinates,  rebuked  the  idleness  of  his  slaves,  and  gave  a  last  touch  with  his 
penknife  to  his  nails.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  portmanteaus,  boxes,  and  packages, 
corded,  nailed  up,  and  addressed,  were  symmetrically  arranged  to  await  the  an*ival  of 
the  mules  charged  with  their  transport.  After  dinner  we  all  went  to  rest,  a  little  done 
np  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  leaving  our  luggage  to  the  care  of  the  watch-dogs. 
^B  The  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky.  At  ten  o'clock  the  muleteers  came  to  the  hacienda, 
^and  packed  our  baggage  on  the  animals*  backs.  Just  as  they  had  completed  this  opera- 
f  tion,  the  Peruvian  escort,  with  its  commandant  at  the  head,  its  lioutenaut  on  the  flank, 
'  and  its  cabo  or  corporal  behind,  entered  the  court  at  a  quick  step,  and  formed  in  line 
.  before  the  shed  where  we  were  assembled.  On  meeting  again,  after  two  days'  absence, 
the  chiefs  of  the  respective  expeditions  measured  each  other  with  their  eyes  like  two 
rival  cocks,  but  as  yet  without  sticking  up  their  feathers  or  their  crests.  A  cldlly  silence 
had  snccdcded  to  the  exchange  of  the  first  civilities.  To  disperse  the  cloud  which  hung 
over  the  assembly,  unconsciously  oppressed  by  the  fluid  disengaged  by  the  nervous 
plexus  of  the  two  antagonists,  my  friend  caused  some  biscuits  and  a  few  bottles  of 
orange-wine  to  be  served.  We  drank  to  the  success  of  our  journey,  to  the  glory  of 
'  France,  and  the  prosperity  of  Peru,  while  the  soldiers  of  the  escort  drank  their  cacao- 
^^i-andy  to  the  health  of  Mars  luid  Bellona.  Exactly  at  mid-day  we  quitted  the  hacienda 
pif  Bellavista,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  its  proprietor,  to  whom  I  pro- 
mised to  write  an  account  of  our  journey. 

On  arriving  at  Cocabambillas  we  found  the  two  monks  equipped  and  ready  to 

How  ua.     To  honour  the  two  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  and  the  persons  of  their  suite, 

Astuto  caused  some  glasses  of  lemonade  to  be  served,  but  none  of  us  touched  it; 

:ch  a  mixture  of  pure  water  with  common  moist  sugar  and  lemon  having  a  very 
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iiupahitablc  look  after  the  oxccllent  wine  we  had  so  lately  drank.  To  my  great 
aiitouishment,  the  silver  spoons  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  table  during  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  we  piissed  at  the  mission.  8ucli  negligence  appeared  to  rae  the  more 
inexplicable  on  the  part  of  Fra  Astuto,  considering  there  might  have  been  among  ao 
many  strange  visitors  sonic  one  clever  enough  to  spu'it  them  away,  even  under  his  eyes, 
and  leave  in  their  place  a  withered  leaf.'  Our  band,  augmented  by  the  two  missionaries 
and  a  dozen  meiTy  varlcts,  who  took  charge  of  their  beasts  in  a  jocund  manner  thai 
showed  they  were  accustomed  to  their  work,  began  its  march. 

From  Cocabatnbillas  to  the  shore  of  the  Chahuaris,  where  we  intended  to  embark, 
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was  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles.     The  varied    landscape,  often  verdant 
wooded,  was  inclosed  within  a  double  rauge  of  mountains  with  rounded  tops,  the  ubn 
fall  of  which  to  the  north- nor th-e;uit  seemed  to  announce  to  the  traveller  that  be 
approaching  the  region  where  the  Cordillera — that   dorsal   spine  of  the   Amerit 
continent,  to  which  its  nudus  serve  as  veitebrai,  its  pinuis  as  apophyses,  and  its  vallcj 
as  ribs — sinks  into  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  and  at  length  disappears  entirely  from  view. 

The  continued  slope  of  the  ground  quickened  the  steps  of  our  mules,  who  trott* 
gaily  along,  with  little  movements  of  the  back  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see.     In 
hours  w©  reached  Choquechima,  a  small  farm  of  no  importauce,  which  we  passed  by 
without  halting.     A  little  further  on  we  passed  Sahuayaco,  a  i>roperty  of  the  same 
kind,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  hacienda  of  Chahuaris,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  sin 
where  we  had  appointed  our  rendezvous. 

This  hacienda,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  coca,  belongs  to  a  colonel  of  engineers  w1 
lives  at  Cu^co,  and  with  whom  I  had  once  visited  the  sources  of  the  Apurimac 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  my  old  travelling  compani* 

'  Fairy  money  diaappeara,  and  in  lU  place  in  found  only  whliered  leaves. — Ta. 
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rhom  drcumstance-s,  independent  of  his  will,  hud  tiansfornied  from  his  condition  of 

quiet  citizen  to  that  of  a  savant,  with  no  cud  of  honours.'     But  the  gate  of  liis  house 

closed,  and  I  recalled  to  mind  that  in  former  times  he  had  only  visited  the  place 

ice  a  year.     Before  passing  on  I  confided  to  the  echoes  of  the  neighbourhood  all  sorts 

good  wishes  for  my  friend,  begging  them  faithfully  to  repeat  the  same  on  his  first 

They  repeated  my  words  many  times  in  order  to  impress  them  on  their  memory, 

It  I  know  not  whether  they  afterwards  acquitted  themselves  of  my  mission. 

The  shore  of  the  Chahuaris,  where  wc  arrived  about  five  o'clock,  is  the  frontier-line 
rhich  separates  civilizatiou  from  barbarism.     In  this  character  it  possesses  a  sort  of 
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barrack,  or  large  hut  thatched  with  stubble,  with  some  sheds  and  other  domestic 
annexes.  The  entrance  is  a  mere  opening  without  a  door,  so  that  the  place  is  free 
to  all  comers,  and  serves  as  a  neutral  asylum  where  tlie  savage  and  the  civilized  may 
alike  find  shelter  from  sun  and  raiiL  Seven  or  eight  cholos,  of  the  same  class  as  those 
who  had  followed  us  from  Cocabambillas,  and  who  reminded  me,  I  know  not  exactly 
why,  of  those  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  poet  Chanfiiry — wolves  with  gaunt  sides — were 
seated  on  the  shore  round  a  fire  fed  by  withered  branches.  They  saluted  us  with  their 
exclamations,  and  came  forward  to  congratulate  the  two  missionaries  on  their  an-ival. 
The  landscape  around  this  portion  of  the  shore,  in  which  the  house  and  its 
dependencies  occupy  the  centre,  was  not  a  very  inspiring  one.  Behind  us,  a  succession 
of  wooded  slopes  carried  the  eye  up  to  tlie  region  of  the  lomas,  or  lower  mountains. 
Here  and  there  upon  the  sands  were  irregular  spaces  of  short  sward,  with  some  starved 
shrubs  and  a  few  tufts  of  a  large  and  rough  bladed  grass.  In  front,  barring  from  view 
the  north-west,  was  a  basaltic  mass,  whose  summit  was  clothed  with  vegetation.  The 
river,  a  strong  and  rapid  stream,  washed  the  base  of  this  wall  and  disappeared  from 

*  Sein«t  tt  Paytaffft  dans  le$  AtkU*,  InC  Serifs,  1861. 
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view  on  om*  right,  in  a  toirent  of  eddies  and  whirlpools.  A  tangled  mass  of  trees  ud 
underwood,  of  which  the  dazzled  eye  could  distinguish  with  difficulty  the  silhuuette.- 
in  the  burning  furnace  ol*  the  setting  sun,  bounded  the  whole  landscape  on  our  left 

Our  first  care,  after  having  dismounted,  was  to  relieve  the  beasts  of  burden  of  their 
loads,  and  deposit  our  baggage  in  a  comer  of  the  hut,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  coold 
keep  an  eye  on  it.  The  emiusity  with  which  the  cholos  of  Cocabambillas  exauuDcd 
tlie  packages,  feeling  them  and  trying  to  form  an  idea  of  their  contents,  suggested  this 
precaution.  Nightfall  surprised  us  in  the  midst  of  these  divers  cares ;  a  repast 
composed  of  smoked  mutton  and  boiled  yucca-roots  was  served  up  on  the  naked  bosooi 
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of  our  mother  Cybelo,  the  only  table,  the  only  seat,  the  only  bed,  the  only  pillow,  which 
we  might  henceforth  expect  to  have.  The  day's  journey,  added  to  the  porter's  work 
we  had  done,  had  sharpened  our  appetite,  and  we  did  all  honour  to  this  fnigal  repast, 
the  light  for  which  was  supplied  by  a  tallow- can  die  stuck  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  The 
question  of  going  to  bed  M*as  then  debated  and  unanimously  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
Each  prepared  his  resting-place  as  he  could,  chose  his  neighbour  accordiug  to  his 
sympathies,  and  soon  a  snoring  chorus,  which  don^inated  the  counter-tenor  of  the  two 
monks,  rose  in  the  silence  of  the  night  like  a  song  of  thanksgiving. 

On  awaking  in  the  morning,  I  remarked,  not  %vithout  sui-prise,  that  the  personnel 
of  our  troop  was  augmented  by  half  a  dozen  Antis  Indians,  who  were  established  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  I  learned  a  moment  afterwards.  From  the  names,  Pedro,  Juan, 
Josd,  Maria,  Pancha,  and  Anita,  by  which  the  cholos  of  Cocabambillas  called  them,  no 
less  than  from  the  ajititnde  of  the  strangers  to  use  the  Quichua  idiom,  as  well  as  thai 
of  their  caste,  I  undei-stood  that  I  had  before  me  a  specimen  of  those  degenerate 
Indians  who  have  been  made  by  bapti.sm  children  of  God  and  of  the  church,  but  to 
wliom  civilization  has  given  nothing  but  its  vices,  while  taking  from  them  the  quaUlies 
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the  natural  man.     These  Indians  were  clotlied  in  a  loose  sue  of  unbleached  cotton, 

ith  openings  for  the  head  and  arms.     They  wore  their  hair  like  a  horse's  tail,  and  the 

If-ruhbed-off  red   and   black   on   their  faces   indicated    their  use  of  amoUo  and 

ipahna.     Their  general  appearance  was  that  of  brutal  stupidity. 

Their  exact  similarity  of  costume  and  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  the  chaplets 

seeds  which  they  wore  suspended  from  their  necks  or  crossed  saltier-wise,  so  com- 

etely  confounded  the  two  sexes,  that  it  was  only  on  hearing  them  speak  one  could 

stin^ish  the  sons  of  Adam  from  tlie  dan*j;hters  of  Eve — since  it  has  long  been  agreed 

at  all  the  world,  white  and  yellow,  red  and  black,  are,  tike  ourselves,  traceable  to  one 

d  the  same  origin. 

These  wretched-looking  savages,  at  once  ugly  and  squalid,  in  spite  of  the  silver 

ament  which  many  of  them  wore  suspended  to  the  nose,  were  accompanied  by  little 

igs  with  sharp  backbones  and  straight-pointed  ears,  who  looked  at  us  with  haggard 

eyes,  and  seemed  to  snuff  at  us  with  much  misgiving.     On  examining  these  melancholy 

specimens  of  the  canine  race,  I  recalled  to  mind  the  alcco  or  mute  dog  of  the  Sierra 

Nevada,  a  species  which  was  widely  distributed  in  the  time  of  the  Tncas,  bnt  has  been 

lost,  it  is  said,  since  the  Conquest.     The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  these  little  wretches 

might  be  the  variety  whose  disappearance  is  so  much  lamented  by  European  zoologists. 

To  resolve  a  scientific  problem,  the  settlement  of  which  would  have  done  me  the  greatest 

honour,  I  saw  no  better  means  than  to  offer  one  of  the  dogs  which  came  near  me  a  bit 

of  biscuit     Enticed  by  this  bait  the  animal  drew  near,  wagging  its  tail.     In  a  moment, 

en  his  jaws  were  just  closing  upon  the  coveted  morsel,  I  seized  him  by  the  ear  and 

gave  it  a  twist  in  the  name  of  science.     He  let  the  biscuit  fall  anil  fled  howling,  which 

proved  that  the  species  was  not  mute,  as  I  had  supposed,  and  as  a  French  traveller  has 

been  in  too  much  haste  to  declare. 

While  awaiting  the  breakfast  which  was  in  preparation,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
similar  to  the  supper  of  the  evening  before,  the  chiefs  of  the  Franco- Peruvian  expedition, 
their  attac/ies,  and  the  two  monks  began  to  delibeiute  on  the  question  of  our  departure. 
My  part  in  this  judicial  conclave,  which  lasted  twenty-five  minutes,  and  had  a  most 
business-like  termination,  was  the  secondary  one  of  assistant-judge  or  recorder.  Fra 
Astuto  offered  to  lend  three  canoes,  which,  added  to  the  two  canoes  of  the  Antis  who 
arrived  in  the  morning,  would  form  a  flotilla  of  five  vessels  capable  of  containing  a  score 
of  persons.  It  remained  to  find  some  means  of  transporting  the  soldiers,  the  luggage, 
I    and  the  provisions. 

^K  As  it  was  useless  to  dream  of  procuring  other  canoes,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
^mssembly  proposed  to  cut  down  some  trees,  and  form  balsas  or  rafts  with  their  trunks, 
I  upon  which  the  soldiers,  surrounded  with  the  luggage,  would  be  well  accommodated. 
This  ingenious  idea  was  adopted  with  unanimity.  By  chance  my  eye  fell  upon  the 
individuals  in  question,  and  I  perceived  by  the  expression  of  their  physiognomy  that 
the  mode  of  ti-ansport  which  we  had  adopted  without  consulting  them  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  I  said  nothing,  however,  but  leaving  the  members  of  the  council  to  con- 
gratulate anew  the  genius  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  these  floating  floors,  I  went 
peep  at  the  boiling  pot.     The  transparency  of  the  soup,  on  which  swam  here  and 
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there  some  blebs  of  grease,  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
it  was  ready  to  be  sened.  To  pass  away  the  time  I  opened  my  album,  sharpened  my 
crayons,  and  sketched  two  or  three  of  the  Anti&  As  this  work  obliged  me  to  look 
now  at  my  sketch-book,  now  at  my  savage  models,  some  of  them  approached,  came 
round  me,  and  began  to  whisper  with  each  other.  I  could  not  doubt  that  they  were 
criticizing  my  work.  To  teach  these  sons  of  the  desert  that  if  criticism  is  easy,  art  is 
difficult,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  presents,  I  was  prepared  to 
challenge  their  judgment,  I  immediately  sketched  the  portrait  of  one  of  them  at  fnB 
lengthy  and  presented  it  to  the  individual.  He  held  it  for  a  moment  with  the  feet  in 
the  air  and  the  bead  downwards,  a  new  and  altogether  savage  fashion  of  looking  at 
things  with  a  view  to  criticism.  Then  when  he  had  sufficiently  examined  it  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  his  comrade,  he  returned  it  to  me  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  his  manner,  new 
and  savage  again,  of  expressing  his  admiration,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  cholos  of  the 
mission  who  had  witnessed  the  scene. 

After  a  ha.sty  breakfast,  partaken  in  common,  we  began  to  think  of  preparing  the 
wood  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  rafts.  Some  of  the  cholos,  furnished  with 
hatchets  and  choppers,  went  in  search  of  those  trees  of  porous  wood  which  are  generally 
used  in  siich  constnictions.  Al)o\it  four  o'clock  they  were  seen  returning,  carrjing 
on  their  shoulders,  or  under  their  ai*m.s,  apparently  with  no  more  effort  than  if  they 
were  mere  sticks,  trunks  of  the  ioroh  (Cecropia),  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  inches  in  circumference.  These  trunks,  lighter  than  cork,  and  like  it 
impossible  to  submerge,  were  solidly  fastened  one  to  the  other  by  means  of  lianas, 
and  finally  drawn  into  the  river,  where  a  stout  liana,  serving  as  a  cable,  fastened  them 
to  the  shore.  As  it  was  nightfall  when  this  was  accomplished,  we  postponed  the 
loading  of  our  craft  until  the  next  day. 

That  day  was  the  last  we  passed  at  Chahuaris.  From  early  morning  each  was 
busy  putting  on  his  accoutrements  for  the  journey,  re-nailing  his  chests,  remarking 
his  packages,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the  event  While  they  loaded  the  rafts  I 
went  for  a  farewell  ramble  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  in  the  hope  of  making  some 
botanical  discoveries  in  their  shady  recesses.  My  first  finds  were  happy  enough. 
I  got  an  EpiphyUum  iruncatum  of  gigantic  size;  a  Capparis,  covered  with  flowers;  five 
or  six  varieties  of  Ginotherew,  some  lomon-scentcd  verbenas  (V.  macropkylla),  and  a 
Hippwastmm,  with  delicate  pink  flowers,  of  which  T  made  a  drawing  on  account  of 
its  rarity,  regretting  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  bring  away  the  bulb  as  a  contribution 
to  science.  Led  on  by  these  discoveries,  and  hoping  to  increase  the  number,  I  pushed 
further  and  further  into  the  woods,  searching  tlieir  shadowy  depths  with  my  eye  as  I 
proceeded.  Suddenly  an  object  of  mixed  white  and  black,  and  of  a  very  unusual  form, 
was  discernible  through  the  gloom.  I  quickened  my  step,  exjjecting  to  lay  my  hand 
upon  sonic  strange  specimen  of  the  flora  of  Chahuaris;  but  instead  of  the  flower  which 
I  expected  to  gather,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  soldier's  cartridge-box  filled 
for  service.  As  I  uttered  an  exclamation  at  an  incident  at  least  so  curious,  I  dis- 
covered a  second  article  of  the  same  kind  hooked  to  the  biimches  of  a  tree;  ten  steps 
further  I  found  a  third;  a  fourth;  in  a  word,  1  collected  seven  cartridge-boxes  in  a 


our  escort  had  deserteJ  during  the  night,  carrying  off  their  muskets  and  sabres  to 
sell,  but  abandoning  their  cartridge-boxes  as  impediments  to  their  progress.  This 
incident,  at  which  every  one  seemed  to  take  alarm,  was  in  reality  neither  strange  nor 
surprising,  as  Peruvian  soldiers  invariably  abscond  rather  than  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  savages.  In  the  country  of  Manco  Capac  men  who  are  clothed 
tremble  with  fear,  they  know  not  why,  before  their  brother  man  who  ia  naked.  Hence 
the  instinctive  terror  of  the  soldiers  on  finding  themselves  upon  the  territory  of  the 
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infidels,  and  their  anxiety  to  beat  a  relreut.  After  having  talked  over  this  affair  for 
some  time,  the  subject  was  dismissed.  Nevertheless,  I  observed  that  the  chief  of  the 
French  expedition,  by  indulging  aloud  in  certain  ethnological  reflections  upon  the  deser- 
tion of  these  men,  and  mingling  with  these  reflections  an  occasional  burst  of  ironial 
laughter,  managed  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  national  amour  pfopre  of  the  chief  of  the 
Peruvian  expedition,  and  thus  add  another  injury  to  the  still  bleeding  wound  of  his 
self-conceit. 

If  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  as  the  reader  may  judge  to  be  the  fact,  bad  some  reasoo 
for  cordially  detesting  the  Count  de  la  Blanche-Epiue,  I  for  my  part  had  every  reason 
to  think  highly  of  his  proceedings,  though  it  may  hurt  his  modesty  to  see  this  public 
testimony  to  his  merits.  Since  the  hour  when,  deceived  by  the  si^e  of  the  corolla, 
he  had  mistaken  the  giant  convolvulus  that  I  was  painting  for  an  aristolochia,  that 
estimable  and  noble  personage  had  honoured  me  with  his  particular  attention,  and 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  Whenever  an  opportunity  presented  ilJielf 
to  address  to  me  some  graceful  or  flattering  expression — more  often  flatteiiug  than 
graceful — he  had  seized  on  it  with  avidity,  and  if  an  occasion  was  slow  to  ofler,  he  had 
tried  to  make  one.  Such  demonstrations  of  good-will  should  certainly  Imve  excited 
my  gratitude  and  won  my  s^nnpathics,  but  there  are  natures  so  constituted — and  mine 
appears  to  be  of  the  number — that  the  moi-e  one  tries  to  constrain  them  tiie  mure 
anxious  they  are,  like  old  Proteus,  to  elude  one's  grasp.  Every  step  that  the  Count 
de  la  Blanche-Epine  had  made  in  advance  towards  me  had  been  neutralized  on  my  part 
by  a  step  backward,  so  that,  if  half  a  word  had  been  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish 
a  good  understanding  between  us,  we  should  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world  ^vithout 
comprehending  each  other,  or  ever  coming  together. 

Among  the  courtesies  of  every  kind  of  wlueh  I  was  the  object  on  his  part  at  the 
commencement  of  the  journey,  I  may  mention  the  impressive  earnestness  with  which 
he  placed  between  my  hands  his  album — a  book  in  quarto — accompanying  the  action 
with  a  melting  smile  and  a  variation  of  the  formula  with  which  Dinarzade  addresses 
her  sister  Scheherazade:  "My  dear  sir,  if  you  have  nothing  bettor  to  do,  favour  me  with 
one  of  those  beautiful  designs  which  you  know  so  well  how  to  make."  How  xv^ls  it 
possible  to  remain  deaf  to  such  a  prayer?  I  opened  the  book  at  a  blank  page,  and 
having  sharpened  my  crayon  and  wetted  my  pencil,  I  executed  some  school-girl's 
drawing,  such  as  people  never  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  work  of  a  master^  and  which 
drew  down  upon  my  head  such  a  deluge  of  hyperbolical  praise,  to  say  nothing  of  thanks, 
that,  stupified,  astonished,  and  quite  bewildered,  I  hastened  to  finish  the  picture,  and 
return  the  album  to  its  proprietor. 

These  incidents,  which  had  slumbered  forgotten  in  a  corner  of  my  memory,  have 
been  recalled  by  my  reference  to  the  episode  of  the  cartridge-boxes.  I  had  hardly 
deposited  these  articles  upon  the  sand  than  I  found  myself  obliged,  little  as  I  cared 
to  do  so,  to  sketch  a  group  of  Antis  gesticulating  about  them — a  picturesque  memento 
which  the  Count  de  la  Blauche-Epino  said  he  desired  to  keep  of  our  mutual  companion- 
ship on  the  shore  of  the  Chahuaris. 

The  day  passed  without  any  incident  occurring  worthy  of  being  related     In  the 


^enini;  we  supped  by  oaudloligbt.  Alter  supper,  the  captain  himself  called  the  roll  of 
our  escoi't,  and  he  found  tliat  five  out  of  the  remaining  twelve  men  iiad  profited  by  the 
ilarkuess  to  slip  away.  Happily,  our  fi'iend's  cry  of  raj;;o  on  making  this  discovery  was 
heard  by  myself  alone;  for  if  the  Count  do  la  Blanche-Epine  had  been  present,  his 
ethnologic  reflections,  and  his  bursts  of  laughter  on  hearing  of  this  new  desertion,  and 
observing  the  effect  it  had  produced  on  the  chief  of  the  Peruvian  expedition,  would 
have  excited  lum  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation,  and  converted  the  comedy 
into  a  mournful  tragedy. 

To  prevent  the  soldiers  who  remained  from  following  their  comrades,  should 
the  idea  occur  to  them,  they  were  coupled  togetlior,  and  being  deprived  of  their 
greatcoats,  and  tho  various  articles  of  their  equipment,  placed  under  the  immediate 
suiTcillance  of  some  trusty  cholos.  Feeling  conlident  that  the  escort,  thus  guarded, 
could  not  abandon  us,  tho  captain  re-entered  the  hut,  where  1  followed  him.  That 
evening  wats  the  last  we  passed  at  Chahuaris.  The  double  expedition  now  joined  in 
council  to  fix  the  hour  of  departure,  which  was  settled  by  a  majority  of  seven  voices 
out  of  eight  to  be  at  mid-day  on  the  morrow.  Before  we  retired  for  the  night,  Father 
Astute  announced  that  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Father  Bobo,  the  chaplain  to 
the  expedition,  would  celebrate  mass,  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon 
our  heads^a  pious  thought  which  we  were  all  eager  to  applaud. 

The  night  was  calm.     Being  up  before  the  sun  we  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  star 

of  day  was  about  to  ri.se  in  a  .serene  sky,  as  if  to  smile  on  onr  departure.     At  ten  o'clock 

preci.scly,  a  cracked  bell,  of  which  we  had  not  suspected  the  existence,  was  energetically 

nuig  to  summon  the  faithful,  who  were  dispersed  along  the  shore,  to  mass.     Hast- 

eniug  to  the  front  of  the  hut,  we  found  that  Father  Bobo  bad  already  taken  from  a 

gi*een   locker,  which  served   him  as  a  linen-cheat,  the  alb,  the   chasuble,  the  stole, 

and  the  maniple,  with  which  he  was  provided   for  the  journey.     Two  boards  placed 

edgewise,  with  one  above,  formed   the  altar,  which  was   covered  with   a  table-cloth 

a  little  soiled  with  coffee.     The  breviary  of  tho   old   monk,  together  with  a  chalice 

aud  a  pateu  of  silver,  had  been  arranged  with  a  Certain  regard  to  symmetry.     As  to 

the  wine  and  water  necessary  for  the  holy   sacrifice,  the   first  of  these  liqxiids  was 

contained   in  a  cut-glass   bottle,   upon   the   illuminated   and  gilt   label  of    which   1 

deciphered  with  a  feeling  of  tender  i*egret  these  words,  still  sweetly  suggestive  of  my 

native  country: — • 

EXTRATT 
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wine-bottle  carefully  rinsed  out  coutauied  some  water  fi'om  the  river.     Father 

)o  had  just  clothed   himself  with   his   sacerdotal   ornaments,   and   was   smoking 

:acefully  while  waiting  till  we  were  all  collected.     It  was  not  until  we  had  fallen  on 

knees  and  were  [)ro|)erly  grouped,  tliat  he  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and 

Ivancing  towards  the  altar,  pronounced  the  Introiho  ad  altare  Dei,  which  we  received 

crossing  ourselves.     Tlie  Autis  Indians  standing  near  us  appeared  to  make  very 

ierry  at  this  spectacle,  and   their  shouts  of  laughter  at  times  quite  disturbed  our 

composure.     At  the  Ite  vima  est,  which  closes  tho  service  of  tho  mass,  I  looked  at 
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my  watch  to  see  what  time  the  cereniouy  had  lasted,  and  found  that  it  had  been 
exactly  eleven  minutes.  As  a  good  Catholic,  I  know  within  about  three  syllable*  tlir 
number  of  phrases  contained  in  the  prayers  of  the  mass,  from  the  cuiion  of  «m 
secration  to  the  final  blessing:  it  astonished  me,  therefore,  that  our  worthy  cliajtlain 
had  been  able  to  say  so  much  in  so  Httle  time. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  necessities  of  our  souls,  we  began  to  tliiuk  of  our 
bodies.  It  would  have  been  unwholesome  to  coniinenco  our  journey  on  empty 
stomachs.  Our  cholos  prepared  breakfast,  the  cooking  and  consumption  of  which 
occupied  two  good  houi*s.  It  was  noon  when  the  repast  was  finished.  Our  pots,  pan*, 
and  kettles,  having  been  properly  cleansed,  wem  suspended  round  the  luggage  ou  tlie 
rafts,  like  the  shields  of  ancient  warriors  on  the  sides  of  their  war-galloys.  Arranged 
in  a  line  on  shore,  we  waited  for  the  moment  to  start.  The  personnel  of  our  troup 
was  distributed  as  follows:  the  chief  of  the  French  commission,  the  assistant  natu 
ralist,  and  four  cholo  rowers  with  an  Antis  Indian  for  pilot,  were  to  occupy  one  of 
the  large  canoes.  The  chief  of  the  Peruvian  commission,  his  lieutenant,  the  corporal, 
and  Father  Bobo,  seated  themselves  in  the  other  canoe,  provided  with  an  eqiml 
number  of  rowers.  The  geo^aapher  and  myself  had  selected  from  the  three  remaiuiug 
canoes  one  that  appeared  to  unite  the  three  conditions  of  size,  strength,  and  lightncs.s. 
The  other  two,  manned  by  cholos  and  Antis,  were  to  serve  as  advice -boat-s,  kei-p 
a  look-out  for  dangerous  places,  havens,  or  creeks,  and  to  act  as  scouts  on  the  flanks 
of  the  squadron,  which  the  rafts,  heavily  Uuieu,  and  manned  by  fellows  with  lonjj 
poles,  accompanied  in  the  character  of  transports. 

The  moment  of  separation  ha<l  arrived.  The  inquisitive  and  idle  who  had  come 
that  morning  from  Cocabambillas,  and  from  Echarati,  to  see,  as  they  said,  "the  idiots" 
rush  to  their  destruction,  were  stationed  on  the  shore,  where  they  formed  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  of  which  we  constituted  the  chord.  Father  Astuto  moveti  busily  to  and  fro, 
eagerly  asking  esich  of  us  if  he  had  forgotten  anything,  if  he  had  left  anything,  if  their 
was  any  last  adieu,  letter,  or  packet  which  he  wished  to  send  to  relations,  friends,  or 
acquaintances;  offering  in  such  ca.se  to  send  it  to  its  address.  These  kind  proffers  of 
service  by  the  chief  of  the  mission  were  mingled  with  scraps  of  advice  whispered  iu 
the  ears  of  the  cholos,  prudent  recommendations,  and  exiiortations  to  take  great  care 
of  us.  As  we  were  about  to  step  into  our  respective  canoes,  three  salutes  were  firetl 
by  order  of  Father  Astuto  iu  honour  of  the  French  and  Peruvian  colours  represented 
by  the  two  principal  vessels.  That  done,  the  monk  approached  to  give  each  of  us  a 
final  hand  grasp,  which  he  accompanied  with  an  affectionate  word  by  way  of  farewell. 
Wlien  it  came  to  my  turn  he  looked  at  me  with  a  singular  air,  which  I  attributed  to  the 
emotion  he  experienced  in  this  supreme  moment.  "Seilor  Fran9ais,"  said  he  after  a 
pause,  "  remember  you  will  always  find  in  me  a  true  friend ! "  Thereupon  he  left  me 
brusquely,  and  I  had  no  time  to  thank  him  for  the  interest  he  seemed  to  feeL 

Five  minutes  after  this  moving  scene  we  were  squatting  in  our  nut-.shclls,  with  our 
knees  up  to  our  chins,  and  our  elbows  pressed  close  for  want  of  room.  A  lost 
"hurrah"  was  exchanged  between  us  and  the  spectators  on  shore;  then,  at  the 
final    exclamation,   "Adieu,   olf   with    you!"    the    ropes   of  liane  were  cut    by   our 
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pilots,  and  the  river,  the  current  of  which  at  this  part   runs  nine  knots  an  hour, 
carried  us  aloug  at  a  fearful  speed. 

The  first  half-hour  of  this  mad  navigation,  in  which  the  rowers  had  nothing 
to  do,  aud  the  pilot  steered  us  with  no  other  lielp  than  that  of  his  paddle,  was 
signalized  by  incidents  well  calculated  to  cool  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage 
the  adventurous  humour  of  the   most  determined.     Kocks,   level   with  the   surface 
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of  the  water,  grazed  our  frail  barks  in  passing,  throwing  them  to  starboard  and 
larboard  without  the  least  regard  for  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  aud  almost  drew 
from  us  cries  of  terror.  Curling  waves  which  we  could  not  always  avoid  washed 
over  us  from  head  to  foot  We  thus  got  a  foretaste,  as  it  were,  of  the  petty  miseries 
which  awaited  us  on  our  future  road.  Each  one,  nevertheless,  forced  a  smile  as 
ho  looked  at  his  comrade.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  begin  so  soon  the 
chapter  of  interjections  and  complaints. 

Drenched  and  well-uigh  dazed,  yet  always  driven  with  as  much  speed  as  if  the 
stormy  breath  of  .^olus  had  been  let  loose  against  our  craft,  we  reached  a  ban*en  spot 
called  Maucur^i,  where  we  brought  up  by  common  consent  to  repair  some  damages 
that  had  been  sustained  by  one  of  the  rafts.  Whilst  they  tightened  the  lianas  which 
liehl   together  the  disjointed   timbers,   we  jimiped   ashore  to  stretch  our  legs;   the 
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posture  which  the  narrowness  of  our  canoes  imposed  on  us,  and  the  immobilitj 
which  wo  had  been  obliged  to  niaiTitain  since  leaving  Chahuaris,  liad  caused  frghtfui 
cramps,  of  which  we  were  soon  relieved  by  a  little  manly  exercise  ashore. 

Mancunian,  where  we  had  just  landed,  is  one  of  those  lomas  or  hillocks  whioi 
form,  on  tho  eastern  side,  the  last  steps  of  the  Cordilleras.  Some  false-walnuts  wiili 
ribbed   drupes  {Pseudo-juglans);  two   or  three  oaks   (Querctis),  native  to  these  lati- 
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Ludes;  some  laurostinas  and  scented  vcnionias;  here  and  there  great  rosewood-l 
(Jacarandas),  which  were  just  now  without  flowers  or  leaves,  and  accordingly 
looked  as  if  they  were  dead  or  denuded  by  winter,  characterized  the  vegetati^ 
of  this  spot — othta*wise  a  desert — and  stamped  it  with  a  strange  sadness.  A  little^ 
brook  ripphng  down  from  the  heights  traversed  the  hill  from  west  to  cast,  and 
ultimately  mingled  its  ci^stallinc  waters  with  the  disturbed  and  yellowish -looking 
flood  of  the  Santa  Afia.  On  the  fir.st  level,  blocks  of  freestone,  of  the  colour  of 
yellow  ochre  and  faded  pink,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  soft  lines  and  dull 
hues  of  the  hills;  blocks  of  the  same  nature  encumbered  the  shore,  and  extend* 
into  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  they  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  current, 
caused  a  succession  of  rapids,  the  character  of  which,  the  motion  of  the  waves, 
the  sparkle  of  the  foam,  were  well  calculated  to  attract  an  artist  in  search  of  the 
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picturesque,  but  which  the  traveller  who  had  to  pass  them  in  a  native  canoa  could 
not  contemplate  without  dread. 

The  Antis  who  accompanied  us  had  been  the  first  to  climb  the  shore,  aiding 
their  ascent  by  grasping  the  bushes  or  shrubs  within  reach,  and  bounding  from 
rock  to  rock  like  goats.  We  followed  them,  but  not  without  effort  and  some  loss 
of  breath.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  found  a  circular  cabin  roofed  with  stubble, 
its  sides,  about  three  feet  high,  composed  of  stakes  driven  in  very  closely  together. 
Seeing  the  savages  enter  this  habitation,  which  belonged  to  one  of  their  own  race, 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  follow.  Its  tenants  were  absent,  and  had  forgotten  to  close  th« 
door;  but  they  incuircd  no  risk  by  their  neglect.     Its  interior  was  devoid  of  furniture. 
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containing  only  skeletons  of  birds,  bones  of  peccaries  (Dicotyles  labiatus),  skins 
of  the  sweet  Coloquintidw,  and  green  bananas,  none  of  which  were  likely  to  tompt 
the  cupidity  of  jjassers-by. 

Having  examined  this  miserable  den,  the  floor  of  which  was  buried  beneath 
an  accumulation  of  ashos  and  broken  straw,  we  returned  to  the  shore,  where  we 
found  two  of  our  rowers  stretched  out  dead  drunk.  By  dint  of  rolling  them 
about  with  our  feet  and  pouring  cold  water  on  their  heads,  our  fellows  succeeded 
in  giving  them  a  semblance  of  life  in  default  of  reason;  and  as  room  could  not  be 
found  for  them  in  the  canoes,  which  they  would  have  certainly  overturned,  they 
were  dragged  on  to  the  rafts,  where,  protected  by  the  luggage,  they  were  left  lying  on 
their  backs,  gasping  like  fish  out  of  water. 

After  passing  two  hours  on  the  coast  of  Mancur^li,  the  stones  of  which  had 
been  sufficiently  heated  by  the  sun  to  cook  an  egg,  we  began  to  think  of  continuing 
our  journey.  The  cauoes  were  agaiu  pushed  into  the  midst  of  the  current,  which 
bore  them  along  like  dry  leaves   driven   by  a  gust  of  wind.     Two  leagues  of  this 
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furious  pace,  as  estimated  by  the  chronometer  and  a  sufliciently  exact  knowleilgc  i4 
the  speed  of  the  ciirreut,'  led  ua  to  the  spot  where  the  river  Yanatili,  flowing  from  Ihe 
valley  of  I^rcs,  and  augnieiitctl  on  its  way  by  the  Occobamba,  joins  the  Santa  Afta. 
which    beyond    Chahtiaris  takes    the   name   of   the   Quillabamba.*       Here    the  t»o 
streams,  meeting  at  a  right  angle  and  heaving  their  swift  waters  against  each  otlia. 
seem  to  pause  for  an  instant,  like  two  bulls  that  have  met  with  a  violent  rush,  and 
being  thrown  back  upon  their  ^haunches  remain  stunued  for  a  mouient  by  the  violeoct 
of  the  shock. 

This  place,  called  el  Encuentro  (the  meeting),  though  not  at  all  remarkable,  ti 
vividly  impressed  on  ray  memory  in  consequence  of  the  following  incident: — At  tbe 
moment  wo  passed  the  point  of  confluence,  one  of  our  rafts  struck  on  a  submerged 
mck,  of  which  none  of  our  rowers  had  suspected  the  existence.  The  two  men  oo 
hoard  M'ere  thrown  among  the  luggage,  and  caused  a  package  of  twelve  axes  to  di|i 
into  the  river.  Twelve  axes  in  the  desert,  mind  you!  etjual  in  value  to  tweife 
canoes,  or  twelve  native  children,  as  the  purchaser  might  prefer.  These  twelve  axes, 
alasl  were  mine.  Such  a  loss  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  impressed  lae 
seriously.  My  companion,  the  geogi-aphcr,  vainly  attempted  to  console  roe,  In- 
citing Greek  and  Latin  passages  from  the  most  reuowned  philosophei's;  vainly,  li* 
tnake  me  langh^  he  repeated  all  the  nonsense  lie  could  think  of;  his  maxims  and  his 
jests  were  equally  incftoctive.  Not  one  wTinkle  in  my  forehead  was  relaxed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

We  continued,  not  to  navigate,  but  to  fly  with  the  sti*eam;  the  decline  of  which, 
visible  to  the  eye,  represented  a  descent  of  some  three  or  four  yards  in  a  mile.  From 
time  to  time  our  faces  were  dreuched  by  the  flying  spray,  or  we  were  struck  forcibly  by 
the  waves  when  a  false  stroke  of  the  paddle  cxposetl  the  boat  to  their  sliock.  As 
the  temperature  was  high,  and  the  water  fresh  instead  of  salt,  we  stoically  bore  these 
little  miseries.  Neither  crying  nor  blaspheming,  we  contented  ourselves,  like  Panurgr. 
with  seeing  the  water  which  had  entered  by  the  neck  of  our  shirts,  run  out  from  the 
legs  of  our  trousers. 

Tlirec  miles  from  Kncuentro,  which  is  also  calTed  PutucusJ,  although  the  latter 
place — inhabited  by  the  way — belongs  to  tlie  valley  of  Lares,  not  to  that  of  Santa  AAa 
— we  passed,  with  the  velocity  of  sea-gulls  skimming  the  waves,  a  place  called  Illapani, 
the  resources  of  which  are  now  developed  by  its  civilized  conquerors,  but  which,  at  ilic 
time  I  speak  of,  was  cultivated  by  the  Antis  Indians.  A  little  hut  thatclied  with  stubble, 
a  thicket  of  bananas,  a  Lauras  persea,  or  nrocaiier,  and  a  lemon-tree  loaded  with  fruit, 
were  the  only  details  I  noticed.  This  plantation  overlooked  a  circular  bay,  where  the 
water  of  the  river,  calm  and  transparent,  slept  as  in  a  basin.  Two  hundred  yarda 
further,  the  same  river,  again  noisy  and  furious,  roared,  bubbled,  and  foamed  around 
the  black  rocks  which  obsti-ucted  its  current.     Our  light  canoes,  darting  forward  Uko 


*  TliU  current,  irarying  according  to  tho  configuration  of  tbo  ground  it  traverses,  Las  been  measurod  hy  lu  levnm) 
times  by  meaiu  of  the  log  aixl  saod-glius,  both  at  ordirury  timcn  uml  during  floods.  The  oiean  ape^  betweeu  EehAimtj 
and  ChahuarU  is  dgbt  kaots  aa  hour. 

)  PUtin  of  (A«  Moon.    It  bean  this  name  as  far  aa  its  juncUou  with  tlio  river  Apurimwx 
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hrirscs  ill  a  race,  passed  safely  these  obstacles.  Not  so  the  rafts,  the  surface  and  size 
of  which  rendered  them  ditlicult  to  work  iu  the  tunudtuous  waters.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  balseros  with  their  long  poles,  we  saw  our  Uoating-plauks  whirled  by  the 
stream  and  fixed  between  two  rocks  Hke  a  wedge  driven  into  a  stone.  The  men  on 
board  gained  the  bank  by  swimming,  and  joined  our  canoes,  which  were  brought  to  a 
stand  iu  a  quiet  comer  of  the  river  (remaiiso).     The  recovery  of  the  raft  was  for  the 
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JUXCTfON    or    TUX    ItlTIBS    T.\!tATtLI     AMU    ^UILLABaHBa       ^AKTA     a3^ 

lime  imiw)ssible.  'I'he  sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  heavens,  the  day  was  about  to  end, 
and  a  halt  was  agreed  on.  We  lauded  at  once,  so  as  to  remain  in  sight  of  our  luckless 
craft 

This  place,  called  Chulituqui,  as  we  were  told  by  the  native  guides,  was  a  shore 
encumbered  with  rocks  of  all  sizes  more  or  less  angidar  and  sharp,  well  calculated  to 
give  any  one  who  should  think  of  reposing  on  them  a  sensation  like  that  experienced 
by  Micronicgas'  when  lying  at  full  length  on  the  siminiits  of  the  Alps. 

Our  Hrst  care  was  to  light  a  fire,  as  much  fV>r  the  purpose  of  warming  oui-selves  as 
for  drying  our  clothes,  for  in  these  latitudes,  although  the  days  are  intensely  hot,  the 
I      nights  are  almost  cold.      We   shared  In   common  some   eatables,   which   had  been 
I      forgotten  in  Uie  bottom  of  the  canoes,  our  sxipplies  of  rusks,  rice,  and  other  provisions 


'  Micmui^giw  is  the  berv  of  a  pbiluaopbical  or  scnii-ollegorioU  vtoi?  bv  Vultaire.  — Th. 
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being  on  the  rafts,  and  consequently  out  of  our  reach.  Having  thus  supped  as  well 
as  might  be,  we  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  pass  the  night  as  comfortably  a* 
possible. 

On  looking  for  a  place  where  I  might  stretch  my  wearied  limbs,  I  descried  at  soiiii* 
twenty  paces  from  the  shore,  just  above  a  shelving  bank,  two  dwarf  box-trees  Mho^.- 
knotty  roots  grew  between  the  stones.  Here  I  suspended  my  hamnjock,  in  whiih  I 
lay  down  dressed  as  I  was.  The  approximation  of  its  extremities  giving  to  my  IkkI) 
the  form  of  a  capital  U,  brought  the  centre  of  the  hammock  so  neai'  the  ground  thai 
a  sharp  stone  moulded  its  pattern  in  my  loins.  The  position  wafi  pei-plexing,  n;iv. 
unendurable;  but  I  tried  to  forget  it  by  invoking  the  divine  Morpheus^  father  of  slecj' 
and  dreams.  At  the  moment  when  the  god  had  shed  over  my  eyes  his  sleep-givirti. 
poppies — soporiferum  papaver,  as  Virgil  says — a  hand  touched  my  Lunioiock,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  voice  said, 

"Are  you  asleep  already?" 

I  rose  suddenly  to  see  who  spoke.  By  his  lean  and  tall  figure  T  recognized  the 
chief  of  the  Peruvian  expedition. 

"What  the  d brings  you  here?"  I  said  to  him;  "what's  up?" 

"  Something  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  and  which  it  will  be  disat^reeable  to  you  I- 
learn.  Did  you  remark  the  strange  manner  in  which  Fra  Astuto  looked  at  you  at  tin 
moment  of  our  departure?" 

"Indeed,  yes!" 

"Do  you  remember  the  assurance  that  he  gave  you,  that  you  would  always  finil 
in  him  a  true  friend?" 

"  I  recollect  it,  and  it  has  a  little  surprised  me." 

"  You  felt,  in  fact,  that  he  said  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he  meant.  The  worthv 
Franciscan  has  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  you." 

"Nonsense!  what  for?" 

"  Because  you  have  written  two  explanatory  but  little  flattering  letters  concerning 
him.  Those  letters,  which  you  sent  to  Cuzco,  were  intercepted  by  him,  and  nevtr 
reached  their  addresses.  I  had  the  facts  from  Fra  Bobo  our  chaplain.  The  poor  man 
cannot  forgive  his  companion  for  having  obliged  him  to  undertake,  at  Lis  age,  a  journey 
so  perilous  as  ours.  There  now,  try  to  go  to  sleep.  As  for  me  I  have  selected  a  place 
between  three  square  stones  for  my  sleeping  chamber." 

For  a  moment  I  felt  stupified  with  this  information,  admiring  with  a  certain 
sense  of  fear  by  what  secret  means  Providence  turns  the  arrows  frum  the  mark  and 
letters  from  their  addresses.  Then  the  fatigue  of  the  body  reacted  on  the  spirit:  I 
felt  as  if  the  thread  of  my  ideas  was  broken,  and  soon  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 
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yran  to  Aun^m. — Diwwtrmi«  ftrtrcU  of  h  tii^t  piuaed  in  tlie  open  air.-  'Hie  aliorn  nt  Mnpiluuiitiiian.  In  cluir>t;  of  n 
niti.  -Tlir  «iLuatiuu  u  agj^iviiUxl  nitd  bcoomw  more  coiuplicated  llinii  evur.—Vfe  urv  rviuiudi-ij,  idter  ao  interviJ  uf 
thrve  thoDHaad  yrani,  nf  the  wntli  of  AoliiUes  and  the  pride  of  AgRiueuinon.~-A  raw  lian)  regHrded  m»  poiiMm. — 
Momigraph  on  the  cock-of-tliP-l-ocIc— <l.'«py  uf  au  autheuliu  deed. —An  unth  taken  uti  n  breviary  in  the  alMeooe  of  tlie 
iJoBpel.— Farewell  for  ever  on  the  «horea  of  l_Viribeni. — A  Imd  uight  (wsHc-d  at  Siriah>.— Thu  nile  of  Polohuatini. — 
Evidence  tliat  the  theories  of  M.  Pmudhon  are  more  widely  dilTiiAed  than  people  generally  imagine. — The  Autis  of 
Saugnbaten. —  Dine  Aud  purple  dogH. — Ai)tiiiYii>ologiciil  Hiidies.- — Sininco  Uie  bowman,  and  how  he  bought  hi*  accothl 
wife. — A  geogtAphicnl  K-ssou  on  the  Hhare  ni  Qiiitjni.  -A  h.-t|itiHni. — A  mplaiu  gtMlfAther,  and  a  lieiiteoaDt  godmother. — 
A  musical  phnue  of  iidnild  confided  to  the  echop*  of  Biriranjini.— The  »»l[u  wateiii  of  Cnnari. — A  ready-iuinle  picture  of 

Effeare.—Thif  ajoupa»  uf  MaiiilgAli. — How  tJie  Kiiiuco-reruviau  ifX|teilition,  folluwiug  the  example  of  N'ausicsui,  the 
<laa{;bter  o{  Akunoua,  hung  ila  wet  linen  to  dry  nn  the  aliore.— The  dinaater  of  PucbirL — The  iiupoesibility  of  deroliug 
oofMilf  tr>  a  study  in  buLany. — Tim  mpidit  of  Vuvli-u. — The  omUir  of  SjiuiriHtu.— 'i1ie  rapid  of  Siiitntini. — Death  of  father 
Boba. — How  a  captain  of  a  frigate  and  liii;  liL-utenant  ItMt  their  Mhirt^  while  preM-rviug  their  presence  of  mind. — JJaie 
obointH  B^luario. — Story  of  a  dunhle  nigliCut]>. — i>ivtne  justioe  and  vengenoce  follow  erinie.—From  Chary  IkUs  to  Scylla. 
— A  chief  of  a  acientiHc  expedition  Aii6f<euded  by  the  arnipiU.  -The  rapid  of  Tunkini.— Oownplioa  of  n  gorge  or  canon. 

Wk  were  awoke  at  euily  tlnwn  by  the  warbling  of  biiils,  which  threaded  with  their 
silver  sounds,  like  the  tune  uf  tlutcs  in  an  urchesti-a,  tlie  roaring  uf  the  rapids,  and 
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the  yelling  of  the  guaribas  (howling  monkeys,  tSinUa  belzebulh).  Those  amon^'ai  ua 
who  heard  for  tht;  Hrst  time  tlie  liarsh  sounds  produced  by  the  cartilaginous  glotn* 
of  this  species  of  ape,  wei'o  inclined  to  attribute  the  uproar  to  a  dozen  bulls  bellowin-^ 
in  concert.  As  for  those  whose  eai*s  were  familiar  with  it.  they  pi-ayed  dei'outly  for 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  which  could  alono  put  an  end  to  the  hideous  discord,  9^  the 
quadrumana  in  question  only  raise  their  voices  at  the  ajiproach  of  dawn  and  eveuing 
twihght,  to  bid  good  day  or  good  night  to  Pha-bus. 

Tluit  first  night  passed  in  the  opeu  air  had  tried  the  constitutions  of  tlie  niiwi 
delicate  of  the  parly.  Some  had  bloodshot  eyes;  otliers  swollen  faces  and  livid  iqw: 
all  had  titittened  limbs,  and  a  feehng  of  heaviness  in  their  iieads. 

A  meagre  breakfa.st,  on  the  provisions  found  in  the  canoes — oiu'  conunisiUU*iat  st«re> 
being  still  on  the  rafts — disj>ersed  in  some  degree  these  symptoms,  ajid  ojijiortnndT 
silenced  our  men,  who  were  already  dislieartened  by  the  misadventures  which  hati 
signalized  the  commeneoment  of  our  journey.  We  sent  the  balseros,  accompanied  Im 
two  Antis,  to  disengage  the  lulls;  and  leaving  them  to  their  work,  we  eniLarked  aiul 
went  on  in  advance. 

After  rowing  about  three  uulea  we  disembarked,  and  made  our  way  along  tbi 
shore  on  foot,  while  our  nu;n  (fuuied  the  cmioes  through  the  islets  of  sauci  and  stono 
whieh  made  an  archipehigo  of  the  river,  and  divided  its  main  stream  into  ninny  shallnw 
but  furious  euireuts.  (I  must  here  advertise  the  i-cader  tliat  the  verb  to  t/ttlt/e,  which 
I  have  underlined,  and  am  likely  to  use  very  frequently  in  this  part  of  ray  narrative,  is 
not  employed  in  the  sense  of  cmuhtcthuj  aud  direciiri^,  according  to  the  dietionarj\  hut 
has  a  passive  significance,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  explain.  In  the  dangerous  pas- 
sages wo  disembarked,  as  in  this  instance,  and  wallced  along  the  shora  The  rowers 
then  attached  a  liana,  by  way  of  a  cable,  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  or  raft,  which  wa> 
allowed  to  drive  witli  the  current,  but  was  steadied  and  prevented  from  dashing  agaiiihi 
the  rocks  by  all  tlie  force  that  the  men  t^ould  cxerL  on  the  end  of  the  liana.  'I"hi« 
mode  of  guiding  a  boat,  while  being  dragged  along  by  it,  is,  I  need  not  say,  eutirely 
unlike  anything  seen  on  European  rivers.) 

After  two  houTs  of  navigation  interrupted  by  halts  to  give  the  rafts  time  to  rejoiu 
us,  aud  nothing  having  yet  beeu  seen  of  them,  we  landed  for  the  purpose  of  eampuig 
on  a  spot  called  ^lapilnnuhuari.  This  curious  name,  accoi-ding  to  the  Antis,  who,  as 
pseudo-Christians,  gabbled  a  little  Quiclnia,  was  that  of  an  indivi<lual  of  their  tribi- 
wliom  they  called  a  cajitain,  and  of  whose  prowess  they  vaunted.  The  dwelling  of 
this  savage,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  and  winding  gorge,  was  so  well 
defended  at  the  entnince  by  bu.slies  bristling  with  wiry  shoots  and  thorns,  that  the 
fear  of  tearing  our  shirt,  and  perliaps  our  skin,  pj*evented  us,  although  we  wisliml 
to  do  so,  from  pajing  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  valiant  cliief. 

The  two  shores  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afia,  which  since  leaving  Chnlituqui 
I  had  only  been  able  to  glance  at  iu  haste,  as  the  rocks  which  closed  in  the  stream, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  navigation,  did  not  permit  of  their  being  studied  in  detail, 
seemed  to  me  now  of  sceondai*)'  intereist  so  far  as  regarded  their  topography,  and  but 
little  attractive  in  respect  to  their  vegetation.     Tiie  saudsioue  blocks  observable  since 


a  distance,  a  compact  and  homogeneous  whole,  gave  to  the  landscape  an  aspect 
of  wearisome  monotony,  which  disposed  one  to  yawn.  In  some  places  the  rocky 
formation  disappeared  from  view,  and  the  vegetation  suddenly  re-ftppeared,  seeming 
the  more  vigorous  for  ha^^ng  been  so  long  stifled.  Peeps  of  landscape,  delightful  for 
their  shade  and  freshness,  appeared  as  if  framed  in  stone.  The  slopes  of  the  two 
shores  were  clothed  with  a  fine  green  grass  like  the  rye-grass  of  English  meadows. 
Sand -box  trees,  ingas,  false -walnuts,  oaks,  guaiacums,  and  leafless  jacaraudas, 
mingled  artistically  their  foliage,  more  or  less  sombre,  with  their  flowers,  more  or 
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less  brilliant.  Here  and  there  a  tarapote  pa!m,  with  its  candlestick  or  bellied  Inmk. 
rising  from  a  pedestal  of  roots,  imparted  to  the  site  a  tropical  clla^act<^^,  which  om- 
trusted  rather  than  harmonized  with  the  diffused  light  and  the  eucumberiiig  rock^ 
which  recalled  the  Cordillera  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  day  was  far  spent,  and  yet  the  rafts  did  not  make  tlieir  apiJearance,  Scited 
on  the  summit  of  the  higliest  rocks  by  the  shore,  and  seaichin^  the  distance  of  the 
river  with  anxious  looks,  we  kept  asking  one  of  the  other,  as  Bluebeai-d'a  wife  askcii 
of  Sister  Anne,  ''Do  you  see  any  one  coming?"  But  the  day  declined,  the  sun  grew 
red  in  the  west,  the  horizon  was  veiled  in  hajte,  and  still  nothing  appeared.  Oar 
anxiety  was  the  more  painful  as  we  had  eaten  but  little  in  the  morning,  and  the  0]*e 
air,  the  change  from  place  to  place,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  had  given  ua  a  craving 
for  food  which  we  knew  not  how  to  satisfy,  our  provisions  being,  as  ab'eady  explained, 
on  one  of  the  rafts.  At  the  moment  when  we  had  yielded  to  despair,  the  joyoos 
exclamation  of  one  of  our  look-outs  apprised  us  that  something  was  in  sight.  lustandj 
every  eye  was  turned  iu  the  diiection  indicated  by  the  man.  A  moving  mass  appeaiwi 
far  off  in  the  perspective,  and,  driven  by  the  current,  rapidly  approached  uh.  We 
recognized  one  of  our  transports;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  descended  the 
river,  we  surmised  with  a  secret  fear  that  it  was  abandoned  to  itself,  and  that  no  baliiew 
guided  it  As  it  whirled  along  opposite  the  spot  where  we  were  all  assembled,  a  cij 
rung  over  the  waters,  and  a  dishevelled  and  streaming  head,  which  one  might  bare 
taken  for  that  of  a  marine  monster,  but  which  wo  recognized  as  belonging  to  odp  of 
our  Antis,  appeared  in  the  wake  of  the  machine.  From  the  manner  in  which  Uie 
man  struck  out,  it  was  easy  to  divine  that  an  accident  of  some  kind  had  sepiimted 
him  from  the  raft,  and  that  ho  was  struggling  to  overtake  it  Encouraged  by  our 
cries  and  gestures  he  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  at  length  seized  one  of  the  timl)ers, 
and  so  climbed  upon  the  raft.  By  the  aid  of  a  pole  which  he  found  reatly  to  hand, 
he  then  directed  it  towards  the  shorn,  where  his  comrades  welcomed  him  Mith  tmus- 
port.  JHnpiato,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  intrepid  chimcho  who  had  accomplished 
this  important  work  of  salvage,  received  our  felicitations  with  a  modest  air.  Among 
the  little  objects  by  the  gift  of  which  we  desired  to  recognize  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered us,  was  a  new  and  brilliant  uniform-button,  which  he  attached  to  a  thread  and 
passed  through  the  cartilage  of  his  nostrils. 

Our  joy  was  soon  changed  to  mourning  when  we  discovered  the  state  of  our 
provisions  saved  on  the  raft.  The  biscuit  and  grilled  bread,  after  soaking  all  night 
in  the  river,  were  as  soft  as  pap;  the  rice  was  swollen  ready  to  burst;  the  smoked 
mutton  had  separated  from  the  bone  as  if  it  had  been  cooked;  and  the  ruddy  flesh  of 
a  ham,  which  had  been  cut  the  evening  before,  exhibited  that  indescribable  mixture 
of  green,  lilac,  and  blue,  which  our  Parisians,  as  good  colounsts,  would  have  cow- 
pared  to  the  tints  of  the  drowned  bodies  exposed  at  the  Morgue. 

While  we  were  deploring  our  hard  fate  the  other  rafts  and  their  conductors  arrived. 
The  latter  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  bad  humour.  Refreshment  was  distnbuted  all 
round;  each  greedily  swallowed  his  portion  of  soaked  bread  and  livid  miittoti.  nud 
made  such  preparations  as  he  could  to  pass  the  night.     Fires  were  lighted  on  the  shore, 
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the  rafts  were  made  secure,  and  after  a  mutual  exchange  of  civilities,  each  went  to 
stretch  himself  between  the  particular  stones  of  which  he  had  made  choice 

The  night  that  we  passed  at  Mapitunuhuari  was  very  similar  to  that  we  had  enjoyed 
at  Chulituqui.  The  only  diftcrence  that  we  noticed  was  in  the  name  of  the  places  and 
the  size  of  the  stones,  which  were  one-third  larger  here  than  there.  Immediately  on 
rising  we  gathered  up  our  skins  and  coverings,  and  entering  our  canoes,  gave  the  word 
to  push  into  the  stream.  The  balseros  loosened  the  Uanes  with  which  the  rafts  were 
made  fast  to  tlie  shore,  and  prepared  to  follow  us. 

A  considerable  rapid  named  Quinquerutin^,  about  200  yards  from  the  place  where 
we  had  passed  the  night,  was  the  only  obstacle  we  met  with  between  there  and 
XJmiripanco,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Here  we  halted  to  lunch  and  give  the  rafts 
time  to  rejoin  us.  Although  our  appetites  were  prodigiously  increased  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  navigation  and  the  keen  air  of  the  river,  we  were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with 
some  spoonfuls  of  pap  and  a  slice  of  the  raw  ham.  The  savages  took  their  shai'e  of 
these  good  things,  and  after  having  smelled  them,  and  smelled  them  again,  as  if  to 
assure  themselves  of  their  nature,  they  ate  them  with  fewer  grimaces  than  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  these  articles  of  diet  were  novelties  to  them.  This  me;igre 
repast  being  finished,  each  occupied  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  way  of  pastime. 
Some  settled  themselves  down  to  take  a  nap;  otliers  amused  themselves  by  calculating 
how  long  it  would  be  possible  for  an  adult  to  live  on  a  shaving  of  ham  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  pap  a  day.  These  again — and  they  were  the  better  philosophers — sat 
aside  and  charmed  the  flying  hours  by  scribbling  on  their  knees;  while  those  mended 
their  pantaloons,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  incidents  of  the  voyage. 

As  it  was  now  noon,  and  our  people  with  the  rafts  had  not  rejoined  us,  two  Antis 
were  sent  in  search  of  them.  By  .striking  in  a  direct  line  through  the  wood  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  walk.  Our  messengers,  who  were  to 
receive  four  fish-hooks  for  their  trouble,  set  off*  running,  and  very  soon  returned.  The 
account  they  brought  was  disastrous.  Our  rafts  with  the  luggage  had  upset  in  the 
rapid  of  Quinquerutin^,  and  our  balseros  were  occupied  in  disengaging  the  one  and 
fishing  up  the  other.  It  was  enough  to  make  us  believe  that  some  malign  influence 
had  interfered  to  prevent  us  from  proceeding  on  our  journey. 

It  was  five  hours  longer  before  the  absentees  rejoined  us.  We  expected  some 
excuse  on  their  part,  or  at  least  some  sympathetic  manifestation  which  might  prove 
that  our  weary  waiting  and  anxiety  had  been  felt  by  them;  but  in  this  we  were 
disappointed.  Instead  of  a  friendly  smile,  we  were  met  with  an  ugly  grimace ;  and,  so 
far  from  excusing  them.^lves  for  their  prolonged  ab.scnce,  if  they  had  even  realized  the 
fact,  it  wa.s  only  to  complain  of  the  extra  work  that  it  had  given  them.  Besides  this, 
finding  that  the  i-ations  which  were  immediately  given  to  them  were  not  to  their  taste, 
they  seized  the  opportunity  when  we  had  turned  our  backs,  to  relieve  the  sacks  of 
provisions  of  a  part  of  their  contents. 

Having  appeased  their  hunger  they  drew  aside,  inviting  our  rowers  to  follow,  and 
beckoning  the  savages  to  accompany  them.  A  conversation  which  ensued  among  them 
was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion,  the  purpose  of  which  we  shrewdly  guessed 
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M'ithout  quite  couiprcliendiiig  it     From  these  stormy  harangues,  as  from  clouds  ehai 
witli  thunder,  there  camo  from  time  to  time  a  flash  of  words  which  reached  us 
lightning,  and  revealed  the  situation  as  in  clear  daylight.     At  what  given  moment,  an^i 
in  what  manner  this  revolt  would  ripen  to  action,  was  what  none  of  us  could  foresee. 

In  the  midst  of  this  efifervcscence  of  Bpiiits  —  a  barrel  of  powder  which  only 
wanted  a  spark  to  explode  it — the  chiefs  of  the  imited  commissions,  who  since  our 
departure  from  Cbahuaris  had  with  difficulty  restrained  their  ill  temper,  saw  in  tlie 
hostile  attitude  of  our  people  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it  The  Count  de  la  Blauche- 
Epine  was  the  first  to  unmask  his  battery,  and  commenced  fire  by  causing  the  remains 
of  our  provisions  to  be  put  in  a  secure  place,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  doing  so,  "that  a 
Peruvian  bnlsero  ate  like  four  men  and  did  less  work  than  one;  aud  that  it  was 
necessiiry  in  the  general  interest  to  accustom  his  stomach  to  the  regime  of  a  sin^rlc 
ration."  To  this  volley  of  his  adversary  the  commandant  of  the  frigate  sharply  replinl. 
that  "when  people  transformed  his  countrj'men  into  cormorants,  and  employed  them 
from  morning  to  night  in  fishing  up  things  from  the  bottom  of  a  river,  they  ought  at 
leajit  ti^  feeil  them  sufficionily ;  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  lumbering 
trunks  and  almost  empty  boxes  which  the -French  commission  dragged  about  with  ii 
for  the  sake  of  looking  big,  the  journey  would  not  have  been  hindered  at  every  step  by 
these  accidents."  This  sharp  exchange  of  incendiary  phrases  between  the  rival  chiefs  wyj 
kept  up  until  night  had  stretched  over  us  her  sombre  wings.  As  on  the  previ( 
evening  fires  were  kindled  on  the  shore,  aud  now,  as  then,  we  made  our  beds  among 
stones,  calling  on  sleep  to  calm  the  ner\'0us  trepidation  with  which  we  were  all  agitai 

Our  people  fraternally  mixed  with  the  Antis,  passed  a  pmt  of  the  night  in  warmin? 
up,  and  cooking  under  our  very  eyes,  and  in  our  own  pots,  the  provisions  which  they 
had  stolon  from  us  the  evening  before.  Just  at  daybreak  five  balseros  took  the  key  of 
the  fields,  aud  carried  oflf  with  them  the  sabres,  muskets,  and  haversacks  lielonging  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  escort.  Left  without  means  of  defence,  but  preserving  the  use  of 
their  eyes  and  their  two  arms,  these  soldiers  could  still  serve  us  by  acting  as  rowers  in 
place  of  those  we  had  lost.  We  proposed  therefore  to  arm  them  with  poles,  and  mount 
them  upon  the  rafts,  a  proposition  which  they  accepted,  but  the  execution  of  which 
they  postponed.  Wounded  in  their  pride,  and  considering  it  a  dishonour  to  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  arms  by  churupacos  (pSkins,  paltry  civilians),  they  only  asked  for  the 
time  necessary  to  take  their  revenge,  swearing  that  before  an  hour  was  over  they 
would  bring  the  vagabonds  back  dead  or  alive.  Before  we  could  open  our  mouths 
reply,  they  had  disappeared  m  the  wood.  As  neither  the  thieves  nor  the  thicf-catchci 
neither  the  civil  nor  the  military,  ever  appeared  again,  we  concluded  that  this  double 
evasion  was  the  result  of  a  plan  concocted  in  the  night ;  and,  while  lamenting  the  resultj 
we  tried  our  best  to  forget  the  annoyance. 

It  is  proVwble  enough  that  we  should  have  succeeded  in  dismissing  the  subject 
our  thoughts,  if  the  savages — hitherto  indifferent  spectators  of  these  disputes — had 
in  their  turn  shown  a  like  intention  to  go  in  search  of  some  one  or  some  thii 
Such  at  least  was  the  iilea  that  occurred  to  us  on  seeing  them  gather  together  their 
bows  aud  arrows,  and  piiss  over  their  anus  the  cotton  bag  or  wallet  in  which  they  carried 
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eir  comb,  their  rouge-pot,  their  looking-fjlass,  and  their  snufF-box.     As  they  moved 

iff  towards  the  canoes,  the  chiefs  of  the  united  commission  rushed  forward  and  begged 

em  to  consider  that  they  had  been  paid  in  advance  with  hatchets  and  knives  to  escort 

s  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  CUontaquiros,  and  that  to  abandon  us  on  the  road,  as  they 

emed  to  intend  doing,  would  be  to  abuse  our  confidence  and  break  a  treaty  that  had 

en  made  mutually  binding.     In  the  anxiety  they  felt  tbe  Count  de  la  Blanche-Epine 

md  the  commandant  of  the  frigate  had  spoken  in  French  and  Spanish  respectively. 

e  Antis,  little  acquainted  with  these  languages,  failed  to  understand  one  word  of 

e  speech  addressed  to  them,  and  only  laughed  in  the  face  of  the  speakers.     This 

used  a  fearful  confusion  of  tongues,  each  expressing  himself  in  his  own  language, 

ntis,  Quichua,  Castillian,  and  French,  mingling  with  sucli  a  fearful  crash  their  vowels 

d  consonants  that  one  might  have  supposed  we  were  under  the  walls  of  Babel  on  the 

y  the  builders  were  dispersed.     By  degrees   the   tumult   subsided,  and  calra  was 

-estiiblished.     A  cholo  of  the  mission  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the  Antis  was 

esignated  by  our  chaplain,  Father  Bobo,  to  serve  as  dragoman,  and,  thanks  to  his 

conversation  with  the  savages,  an  unexpected  light  was  thrown  upon  our  situation. 

Without  knowing  it  we  had  been  walking  over  a  mine  ready  charged,  which  at  any 

moment  might  explode  under  our  feet. 

The  successive  disasters  which  had  happened  to  our  rafts  were  not  the  effect  of 
accident,  as  we  believed,  but  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
balseros  to  appropriate  the  objects  which  composed  their  lading,  and  of  which  they  had 
offered  one-half  to  the  Antis  if  the  latter  had  consented  to  aid  them  in  their  work  of 
rapine. 

In  fine — and  here  we  come  to  the  dramatic  feature  of  the  situation — these  same 
balseros,  in  order  to  convince  the  savages  that  the  pillage  of  our  goods  was  only  an  act 
of  justice,  had  told  them  that  we  were  punarunacunas  (men  of  the  plateaux),  faithless 
and  lawless,  having  no  settled  home,  no  king  and  no  God,  and  that  we  would  only 
lead  them  to  their  destruction.  The  food  we  had  given  to  them  at  Mapitunuhuari,  and 
especially  the  doubtful  ham,  were  poisoned.  If  the  Antis  had  eaten  this  rat's-bane  and 
escaped  with  their  lives  it  was  because  they  had  stomachs  lined  with  copper;  but  on  the 
next  occasion  we  should  be  sure  to  double  the  dose,  and  not  one  of  them  would  escape  I 
It  13  easy  to  understand  the  effect  of  such  insinuations  on  these  stupid  savages. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  we  could  persuade  them  we  had  no  wish 
to  shorten  their  days.  Father  Bobo  had  to  intervene  in  person  and  call  to  his  aid  the 
oratorical  resources  of  the  pulpit.  He  even  produced  his  pocket-crucifix,  and  offered  to 
swear  upon  the  holy  image  that  our  intentions  had  always  been  honest  and  our  hearts 
full  of  benevolence  towards  our  allies. 

Almost  convinced  by  the  discourse  of  our  chaplain  that  we  had  never  had  the  least 
intention  to  injure  them,  the  savages  seemed  disposed  to  remain  with  us.  Some  trifling 
articles  which  we  at  once  distributed  among  them,  a  little  friendly  banter,  or  a  well- 
timed  smile,  restored  some  degree  of  serenity  to  their  troubled  souls.  We  took  advan- 
tage of  this  change  in  their  humour  to  prepare  for  departure,  got  ready  our  canoes,  and 
presently  invited  our  allies  to  resume  their  places.     Scarcely  giving  them  time  to  take 
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tlieir  seats  we  pushed  out  into  the  stream,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  the  shore  ol 
UmiripHnco,  which  liad  witnessed  the  polyijlot  debates  that  had  so  well  nigh  beta 
fatal  to  us,  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

If  the  compass  and  tlie  chronometer,  which  had  been  constantly  under  my  ejes 
since  our  departure,  had  not  indicated  at  this  moment  the  direction  of  the  river,  it  would 
have  been  suiliclent  to  look  at  the  shores  to  know  that  we  were  heading  more  ami 
more  to  the  east  The  oorros  and  the  rocks,  it  is  true,  kept  us  faitliful  company,  bm 
the  aridity  of  their  surface  was  hidden  by  the  vegetation  which  seemed  to  have 
awakened  from  its  long  sleep.  Here  and  there  the  view  opeued  to  deep  gorges,  the 
vegetation  in  which  had  the  undulating  appearance  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  con 
sisted  of  masses  of  foliage,  or  clumps  of  shrubs,  which  by  their  cordiforiii  leaves,  ami 
their  pyramidal  adornment  of  white,  pink,  or  carnation -coloured  Bowers,  I  recogni/fil 
for  cinchonas.  It  was  natural  to  look  in  this  region  for  the  most  remarkable  of  iu 
feathered  inhabitants,  the  Peruvian  "cock-of-the-rock,"  a  bird  which  travellers  tell  u^ 
they  have  seen  assembled  in  dozens  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  oi*  rising  grouinl. 
where  they  execute  such  wild  dances  and  fantastic  galops  as  i-ecall  to  one's  miini 
the  ronde  du  sabbat  of  Louis  Boulanger. 

Before  going  fuithcr,  let  me  state  that  Cuvier  has  constituted  these  birds  a  species 
of  the  family  of  manakins  of  the  order  Passeres.  Before  him  Linnaeus  had  ranged  thetn 
with  his  Pipriuce,  from  which  Brisson  separated  them  under  the  generic  name  of 
Hupicola.  This  premised,  we  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  epithet  of  Kupicola  given 
by  Brisson,  and  adopted  by  Wicill  and  their  successors,  the  name  of  Tunki,  which  i;* 
that  of  the  bird  in  Peru.  This  patronymic,  if  the  learned  would  be  so  condescending' 
as  to  add  to  it  the  qualifiLntivo  Peniriajius,  would  have  the  advantages  of  apprisiug 
the  rcader  of  what  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  him — the  true  name  of  our  bird 
and  that  of  the  countiy  which  it  inhabits. 

The  Tunki  of  Peru  was  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  called  it  iquetpteviUi . 
from  the  cry  of  the  animal,  expressed  by  the  syllable  ki  three  or  four  times  repeated 
in  a  harsh  and  drawn-out  tona  After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  the  introduction 
by  the  Spaniards  of  European  poultry,  the  Aztecs,  and  the  neighbotuing  nations,  who 
followed  their  example,  gave  to  the  domestic  cock — the  (elector  of  the  Greeks,  the  galJus 
of  the  Latins — the  name  of  chiacchiahicca  (ckiacchia-lacca),  which,  in  the  language  of 
these  peoples,  is  the  onomatopoeia  of  the  animal's  cry,  like  co-que-ri-co  in  French,  and 
cock-a-doodls-do  in  English.  This  name  they  subsequently  applied  to  the  iqucqucmilt, 
on  account  of  the  instincts  common  to  this  bird  and  to  our  domestic  poultry,  such  as 
dusting  themselves  and  searching  in  the  ground  for  food. 

The  Peruvian  "cock-of-the-rock,"  to  preserve  his  common  appellation,  differs  from 
the  individual  of  Guiana,  the  Hupicola  axtrantia  of  Wieill,  in  sire,  in  the  colour  of  his 
plumage,  and  especially  in  his  habits.  Like  it,  his  head  is  suinuounted  with  a  longi- 
tudinal crest  formed  of  a  double  curvature  of  feathers,  but  higher  in  situation  and  mart 
thickly  set  than  those  of  his  congener.  The  eye  of  the  bird,  of  a  pale  mauve  colour, 
is  dull  and  toneless,  like  that  of  the  European  jay;  the  colour  of  his  plumage  is  a 
brilliant  vermiliou  orange.     The  pinions  and  the  tail  feathers  are  a  beautiful  blacky 
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the  niinp  a  bluish  asli  colour,  the  beak  and  the  feet  yellow,  the  claws  black;  the  size 
equal  to  that  of  a  wood-pigeon,  but  comparatively  thick-set  or  squat  The  female  is 
smaller  than  the  mate,  aud  her  general  colour  is  a  rich  chestnut,  washed  with  carmine. 
Instead  of  living  a  solitary  life  in  caverns  like  its  near  relation  the  cock- of-the- rock 
of  Guiana,  to  whom  naturalists  have  given  the  habits  of  an  owl,  the  Tunki  of  Peru 
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inhabits,  in  families  of  five  or  six  individuals,  the  shady  copses,  and  delights  in  the 
half-light  of  the  woodland  glades.  The  female  clumsily  constructs  her  nest  witli  small 
sticks,  grasses,  and  a  few  tlocks  of  vegetable  silk  taken  from  the  Bombax  {B.  Ceiba). 
in  the  cavity  of  one  of  those  mossy  rocks  which  are  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  courses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  She  lays  two  spherical  eggs  a  little 
lai^r  than  those  of  the  pigeon,  and  which  she  alone  covers.     When  iirbt  hatched  the 
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yoiinc^  birds  are  covered   witli  a  reddish  brown  down,  and   the   first   feathers  vh'tck 
succeed  it  arc  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of  the  mother. 

On  leaving  Umiripaiico  we  had  coasted  along  an  islet  of  reeds  by  the  margin  d 
a  bank  of  sand,  avoiding  some  masses  of  rock,  and  by  the  time  we  found  oursehes 
off'  Chapo,  having  made  scarcely  two  leagues,  we  had  already  crossed  seven  niptdi 
It  was  evident,  tlicrofore,  that  the  journey  promised  to  be  a  tedious  one. 

Chapo,  situated  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Quillabainba  Santa  Ana,  is  a  rallyin!; 
point  and  halting  place  adopted  by  the  Antis,  who  have  built  there  two  temporary 
ajoupas,  under  which  they  take  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  pass  the  night  in  case  of 
need,  wlieti  their  humour  or  their  hunting  and  fishing  parties  cause  them  to  tnsn 
up  or  down  the  course  of  the  great  river.  A  tributary  stream,  some  sixteen  or  eighi^en 
yards  broad,  issues  from  the  lower  Hanks  of  the  Sierra  de  Huilcanota,  between  ll»e 
valleys  of  Lares  and  Occobamba,  and  falls  into  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Ana  at  tbis 
place,  after  a  course  of  about  fifty  miles.  It  is  recommended  to  notice  by  a  ehanniug 
group  of  palm-trees  at  its  embouchure. 

As  we  had  no  buainesa  at  Chapo,  we  contented  ourselves  with  tbi.<i  passing  obaer 
vation,  and  at  a  short  distance  beyond  passed  on  our  left  the  site  of  Cliacamisa,  per- 
fectly desert,  but  remarkable  for  its  great  number  of  young  palm-trees  growing  along 
the  shore.  About  eleven  o'clock,  after  being  hustled  along  by  the  remorseless  current, 
which  allowed  of  no  truce  to  our  labours,  we  arrived,  comfortably  sprinkled  by  the 
waves  of  a  dozen  rapids  that  we  had  passed,  at  the  shore  of  Coribcni,  where  hj 
common  consent  we  stayed  to  lunch. 

This  lunch,  consisting  of  rice  and  meat,  would  have  been  very  similar  to  the  supper 
of  the  evening  before,  if  since  then  the  rice,  being  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  had 
not  had  time  to  turn  sour,  and  the  smell  of  the  meat  to  change  into  the  odour  of 
putridity.  For  a  moment  we  hoped  that  the  quantity  of  these  provisions  would  com- 
pensate for  their  quality,  but  that  ho[)e  was  soon  exlinguishetl,  a  modest  ration  vm 
delivered  to  each  of  us,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  we  slowly  ate  a  little  of  it.  Our  people, 
more  stoical  than  ourselves,  refused  to  partake  of  it.  On  receiving  their  ration  thej 
abused  us  for  its  insufficiency,  pointing  at  it  with  a  sneer,  and  after  smelling  it  with 
an  air  of  disgust,  throwing  it  away  over  their  shoulder.  Then,  after  a  wliispered 
conversation,  they  quitted  the  camp,  signing  to  the  Antis  to  follow  tbem.  We  saw 
them  disappear  in  the  direction  of  a  small  atlluent  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Ana,  which 
crossed  the  shore  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  place  where  we  had 
halted.  On  the  shores  of  this  little  river  were  built,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  the 
huts  of  the  Antis  Indians. 

Two  hours  passed  away  and  our  people  had  not  yet  reappeared.  Judj;fing  tfaxl 
the  day  would  be  lost  for  the  journey,  we  made  our  arrangements  to  pass  the 
night,  if  arrangements  they  could  be  called,  which  consisted  simply  iu  picking  out  the 
driest  and  least  stony  places  on  the  shore.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  commissions,  carefiil 
about  their  comfort,  employed  themselves  in  the  same  way,  and  while  looking 
about  darted  terrible  looks  at  each  other — procellosi  ocuH — which  revealed  clearly 
enough  the  nature  of  their  thoughts.     Each  seemed  to  attribute  to  the   other  the 
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ilisagreeable  incidents  for  which  we  were  suReriug  in  common.  "  With  any  other 
men  but  your  miserablo  cholos,"  said  the  countenance  of  the  one,  "  my  journey  would 
not  have  been  retarded  a  moment"  "Without  your  insatiate  self-conceit  and  youi- 
ridiculous  collection  of  empty  Ix^xe-s,"  said  the  face  of  the  other,  "  our  journey  would 
liave  been  continued  without  encumbrance."  This  pantomime,  which  drew  my  atten- 
tion without  diverting  me,  was  continued  the  whole  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  tired  of 
dumb  show,  the  two  chiefs  began  to  apostrophize  each  other;  piquant  observations  and 
sharp  words  were  exchanged  like  pistol-shots.  At  one  moment  I  feared  they  would 
call  to  their  aid  more  decisive  arguments,  but  I  was  reassured  ou  remarking  that  the 
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lore  savagely  they  spoke  the  more  careful  they  were  to  turn  their  backs  on  each  other 
at  the  right  moment;  from  which  I  inferred  that  this  Parthian  maimer  of  waging  a  war 
of  epigi-ams  was  not  very  likely  to  result  in  blows  or  the  effusion  of  blood.  At  nightfall 
our  quarrelsome  heroes  went  to  camp  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  shore.  Not- 
withstanding their  friendly  advances,  I  remained  neutral,  and  established  myself  on 
the  confines  of  the  two  camps,  like  Punchinello  between  the  devil  and  the  priest 

Our  people  did  not  return  till  nightfall.  Some  bowls  of  mazato  or  chicha  made  of 
manioc,  which  they  had  emptied  in  company  with  their  good  friends  the  savages,  had 
rather  disturbed  their  brains  and  aggravated  their  natural  insolence.  The  reflections 
which  they  made,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  we  could  not  fail  to  hear,  clearly  showed 
their  future  intentions  towards  us.  They  spoke  of  nothing  less  than  leaving  us  to 
continue  the  journey  alone,  alleging  as  a  pretext  for  their  desertion,  "that  it  was 
ridiculous  in  them  to  risk  their  skins  to  please  these  foreiff^fi  nobodies,^  come  they  knew 

1  Eatranyerotaa.  To  the  reader  who  might  be  inctiDed  to  think  we  hare  &  BufBeieotl^  fertile  innj^tnation  to  mreDt 
detaib  of  thu  kind,  we  would  simply  reply  that  they  have  b««o  taJceu  day  after  day,  aud  hour  after  hour,  out  of  our  uute- 
book  ipTMd  open  before  tu  while  we  wrila. 
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not  wlience:" — none  of  tliem  seemed  to  rceolleet  that  they  had  uot  only  been  ^ 
double  the  ordinary  cliargc  for  their  labour,  bvit  that  they  had  i*eceived  the  price  ■ 
advance.     The  conversation  of  these  men  being   lield  in  Spanish   was  uiiintclligibU 
to  the  savay;es;  but  with  the  eyes  of  the  latter  incessantly  turned  upon  us,  eyes  llw 
looked  foolisli  and  curious  rather  than  wicked,  it  was  easy  to  guess  that  they  knew  tbi 
purport  of  the  discussion,  and  that,  following  the  example  of  the  cholos,  they  would  ngl 
hesitate  to  abandon  us,  while  taking  good  care  to  keep  our  knives   and  axes  as  a 
souvenir  of  our  acquaintanceship. 

In  the  evening  the  symptoms  of  mutiny  became  so  alarming  that  the  chiefs  of  ilw 
united  commission,  recalled  to  their  better  selves  by  the  immiueuce  of  the  commoB 
danger,  met  in  coiuicil,  and  invited  us  personally  to  take  part  in  it.  The  sitting  hardb 
lasted  ten  minutes— ^judges  and  assessors  fin«l  themselves  all  of  one  mind.  The  result  trf 
the  deliberation  was  that  each  of  us  in  turn  was  to  do  duty  for  two  hours,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  mutineers  from  possessing  themselves  of  the  canoes.  For  their  greater 
safety  I  myself  went  and  fastened  them  with  ropes,  to  which  I  added  a  jjiidlock.  Two 
or  three  cholos  belonging  to  the  most  influential  part  of  the  band  by  their  scxial 
position  at  Cocabambillas,  and  who  had  remained  faithful  to  us,  lighted  a  great  fire 
by  our  order  ou  the  shore.  At  eight  o'clock  each  of  us  draped  himself  like  a  Roman 
in  his  cloak,  and  tried  to  sleep  while  awaiting  his  turn  to  mount  guard.  The 
captain  of  the  frigate,  who  had  suggested  the  arrangement,  was  willing  to  set  the 
example  by  talking  the  first  turn  of  duty.  Armed  with  a  soldier's  musket,  which  for 
greater  couvunieuce  he  carried  on  his  shoulder  with  the  butt  end  in  the  air,  1  saw 
him  pacing  the  shore,  where  his  figure  stood  out  like  a  black  shadow  against  the 
starry  heavens.  His  tall  and  bony  figure,  added  to  the  bellicose  air  and  regular 
step  which  he  adopted  for  the  occasion,  gave  him  an  aspect  so  supernatural  that  1 
regretted  I  liad  not  the  eyes  of  an  owl  to  enable  me  to  make  a  sketch  of  his  jierson. 

At  four  o'clock  precisely  a  friendly  hand  disembarrassed  me  of  my  Roman  draper7 
and  shook  me  roughly.  My  turn  of  duty  had  come.  I  rose,  stumbled  to  my  feet, 
and  went  straight  to  the  river  to  make  my  ablutions.  When  thoroughly  refreshed  1 
made  the  tour  of  the  encampment,  not  as  a  measure  of  security,  as  might  be  supposed, 
but  from  love  for  the  picturesf[uo,  to  observe  the  attitudes,  more  or  less  classic,  in 
which  our  friends  were  reposing.  The  members  and  servants  of  the  French  commission, 
gathered  roimd  their  chief,  slept  like  the  blessed,  some  upon  their  backs  with  their 
mouths  open,  others  bent  Uke  a  Z,  with  their  knees  against  their  chin.  The  chief 
of  the  Peruvian  expedition,  following  the  example  of  his  neighbour,  was  buried  in  a 
happy  sleep,  which  the  snoring  of  (uir  chiiplaiu  assisted  rather  than  interrupted.  A  few 
steps  from  these,  near  an  expiring  fire,  the  Antis,  huddled  up  in  their  sacs,  and  showing 
neither  arms  nor  legs,  looked  like  turtles  protected  by  their  shells.  Our  rebels  were  not 
in  the  company.     They  were  probably  brewing  their  mazato  in  some  quiet  comer. 

That  landscape,  half-drowned  in  the  vapoui-s  of  the  dawn,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  gray  surface  of  the  river,  on  the  other  by  the  sombre  line  of  the  forest;  that  sky, 
whose  stars  paled  lilie  dying  eyes  as  the  night  approached  its  end;  the  whole  ensemble 
of  mixed  tints,  of  undecided  hnes  and  unfinished  coutours,  constituted  the  sketch  of  a 
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ure,  rather  than  a  picture  itself,  and  left  the  eyes  and  the  spirit  to  float  in  a 

mlike  space.     The  bodies  of  our  friends  stretched  pell-mell,  dead  in  appearance, 

t  living  in  reality,  added  to  the  character  of  the  scene  a  curious  and  almost  auper- 

tural  effect.     For  a  moment  I  had  the  felicity  of  being  the  only  moving  figure  to 

imate  the  landscape,  of  going  and  coming  in  perfect  liberty,  of  musing  at  my  pleasure, 

dreaming  as  I  listed,  without  a  discordant  sound  to  trouble  my  meditation  or  disturb 

6  creations  of  my  phantasy.     The  increasing  whiteness  of  the  eastern  horizon  made 

e  sensible  that  this  pleasure  could  not  last     At  that  instant  I  regretted  with  all  my 

Ft  that  I  was  not  living  in  the  time  of  the  fairies,  and  that  I  had  not  had  for  a 

dmother  some  Urganda  or  other.     I  aliould  certainly  havo  entreated  her  to  adjourn 

r  a  week,  by  virtue  of  her  magic  wand,  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  especially  the 

aking  of  ray  companions. 

When  the  day  had  fairly  broke,  the  savages  stretched  their  heads  out  of  their  sacs, 

ed  their  arras  through  the  two  lateral  openings,  and  stretching  their  legs,  were  on 

eir  feet  at  a  bound,  dressed,  and  ready  to  start     The  united  commissions  took  a  little 

to  awake  up  and  repair  the  disorder  of  their  toilet.     At  the  moment  of  trans- 

rtiug  our  baggage  into  the  canoes,  we  discovered,  with  surprise  and  a  little  fear,  that 

e  guns  and  haversacks  of  our  escort  had  disappeared  and  with  them  a  considerable 

,rt  of  our  provisions.     As  none  of  the  rebels  presented  themselves  on  the  shore,  we 

turally  attributed  to  thera  this  double  larceny,  and  CDUcludcd,  that  after  having 

mmittcd  it,  they  had  fled.     Each  naturally  asked  himself,  At  what  hour  and  in  Avhat 

anner   had    this   audacious  theft   been  committed  i      Considering  the   surveillance 

ixercised  during  the  whole  night,  there  was  ouly  one  logical  answer  to  this  question, 

t  one  of  us,  inexperienced  in  the  duties  of  the  watch,  had  slept  on  his  post,  and  that 

e  rebels  had  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  escape  with  their  plunder.     Our  sentinels, 

wever,  and  myself  last  of  all,  being  questioned  in  this  respect,  swore  by  all  we  held 

id,  that  during  the  time  of  our  watch,  our  eyes  had  remained  as  wide  open  as 

ouvre -windows.     Tlie  chiefs  of  the  two  commissions,  from  the  very  fact  that  thoy 

were  not  certain  of  having  resisted  sleep,  spoke  of  nothing  less  than  a  court  of  inquiiy 

and  the  application  of  martial  law  to  the  delinquent.     Our  chaplain,  Father  Bobo,  who 

took  the  proposal  seriously,  begged  them  to  do  nothing  of  the. kind,  alleging  piously 

that  if  the  cholos  bad  fled  after  stealing  oiu*  guns  and  provisions,  it  was  because  God, 

who  directs  at  his  pleasure  the  actions  of  men,  had  willed  it  so  and  not  otherwise. 

t  Notwithstanding  this  Christian-like  philosophy,  or  perhaps  by  reason  of  it,  feeling 
^t  the  five  cholos  who  remained  faithful  to  us  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  join 
ur  companions,  and  that  there  was  no  stronger  reason  to  prevent  the  Antis  flying  also, 
we  resolved  on  a  coup  d'etat.  We  at  once  made  a  distribution  of  knives,  fish-hooks, 
and  looking-glasses  amongst  the  savages,  wlio  showed  themselves,  if  not  grateful,  at 
least  delighted  with  these  acquisitions.  We  then  made  the  cholos  draw  up  in  line 
upon  the  shore,  and  after  a  touching  address,  intended  as  a  prologue  to  the  drama  that 
was  to  follow,  we  asked  them  if  they  were  willing  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  Sarayacu, 
the  central  mission  of  the  plain  of  Sacramento,  offering  them,  in  that  case,  double  their 
salary,  and  recommending  them  afterwards  to  the  generosity  of  the  government     Upon 
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the  cliolos  replyiiiEj  that  they  wuulil  follow  us  to  the  end  of  the  world,  supposing  it  bad 
an  end,  the  chief  of  the  Peruvian  expedition  signed  to  his  lieutenant  to  approach,  asd 
using  his  back  as  a  desk,  wrote  out  the  form  of  an  oatli,  of  wbicli,  by  special  requeijt,  I 
made  a  fair  copy.     It  was  then  read  to  our  people,  who  signified  their  apj>roval  bj  i 
nod.     Being  requested  to  affix  their  signature  at  the  bottom  of  this  protestation,  tbey 
frankly  confessed   they  were  unable  to  write,  and  contented  themselves   by  tracing 
thereon,   with  an   uncertain    hand,   the  sign   of  salvation.      The   two    cliiefs  baTio* 
legalized   this   important  act  by  adding   their  names   in   full  and   their   designation 
surrounded  with  a  handsome  flourish,  we  were  invited  by  them  to  take  the  pen  and  bi 
aflix  our  signature  also,  which  we  did,  but  not  without  adorning  tUo  document  with  a 
dozen  blots. 

As  tlic'ie  may  possibly  be  among  my  readers  an  etluiologist,  a  philologist,  or  some 
one  simply  curious  about  the  chai-actor  of  a  document  written  by  the  captain  of  a  frigate 
on  the  back  of  his  lieutenant,  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  and  in  circiiiiistances  ao  criticjd. 
I  subjoin  an  exact  copy  of  it  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  i  ilecline  to  take  anr 
responsibility  for  faults  of  grammatical  construction  or  feebleness  of  style  with  which 
this  liistoric  dociuucnt  nuiy  be  chargoablo. 


To  Antonio  SiUasar,*  ractno  da  tatnuion  de  CocahmnhiUas  tm  el  tttUe  ds  Saiifa-AHa^  diffO  qna  tnf  inmytvm^  I 
coHdHcir  A  lot  uhoreM . . .  haita  Sarajfoai^  empUando  txtn  otte  ohjeto  para  gtu  Unffttn  un  fdit  vin^^  ta  potmom  qm  U 
tidqitinJo  d«  varia*  idioMoa  d«  ot  Chwicko*  y  ouaaUot  e$/it€rzot  ptrtonala  scan  precUoi  en  union  ctt  Jo^i  tiahrial  Afayt  fwi 
(lAi  mUmo  M  A'l  comprometido  para  ayudarirtf,  d«bo  recibir  de  lot  tdlorci . . .  cuatrociinto*  peio*  en  el  menaammia  byar  A 
Siiraj/am  y  u  mas  giiedo  ohHgado  d  eomandanta  d«  la  npedicion  peruarta  de  recomcndurrne  al  tntprema  ^bitmo  ^wufw 
iveompentit  mie  Mrviei'ot  y  a  *u  cttutptimitnto  he  prettado  tl  jvrameato  de  ta  rtligioH  iol>rt  tot  iia?tti>M  fyaa^iae  «  hi 
fignuiat  wanoe  del  Jteverendo . , .,  Jtrmtutdo  dot  de  uh  tenor  en  la  pliMya  dt  CoribeniP 

It  remained  to  give  effect  to  this  asseveration  according  to  the  formula  indicated  in 
the  act.  Father  Bobo  took  out  of  the  green  chest  his  alb,  still  wet  with  the  last  waves 
of  the  rapids,  and  having  put  it  on,  put  the  stole  round  his  ne<;k,  and  suspended  from 
his  arm  the  maniple,  he  took  his  breviary — not  having  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Gospels— 
and  holding  it  open,  the  cliolos  approached,  one  after  another,  and  placed  their  hand  on 
it,  repeating  after  the  chaplain  an  oatb,  which  bound  them  so  securely  on  the  earth  and 
in  the  heavens  that  they  could  not  perjure  themselves  without  dmwing  down  on  their 
heads  the  execration  of  men  and  the  curse  of  God. 

This  ceremony  finislied,  the  reverend  father  took  off  his  sacerdotal  omameuts  and 
])ut  them  back  into  the  box,  which  he  instantly  shut,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  savages^ 
who  had  approaclied,  and  supposing,  from  the  old  embroideiy  of  gold  on  the  stole  and 
maniple,  that  the  chest  contained  a  brilliant  collection  of  objects  in  hardware  and  toys, 
were  pointing  to  it  in  a  state  of  intense  delight. 

To  this  religious  ceremony  succeeded  a  scene  of  a  less  elevated  character  j>crhaps, 
but  one,  on  the  other  hand,  that  was  more  touching,  and  which  the  gi'eater  number  of 
us  were  far  from  expecting.  Since  the  morning,  or  rather  the  evening  before,  it  had 
been  agreed  between  the  Count  de  la  Blauche-Epine  and  his  companions  that  one  of 

*  Tbia  form  of  useveration  wu  written  in  the  name  of  Antonio  Saluar,  th«  moat  civilized  of  the  choloa  who  naniad 
faithful  to  UA.  At  hiH  request  we  joiued  to  Ms  name  that  of  Jo*6  Gabriel  Anaya,  bis  neighboiir  at  Coc&banilnUju^  and  Ui 
intitiiato  friend. 
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lem  tthuuld  return  into  the  valley  of  SaiUa  Ana,  cariyiug  with  him  the  instruments  of 

jservation  and   the  baggage  belonging  to  the  French  commission,  the  transport  of 

rhich  had  become  impossible  in  consequence  of  tlie  desertion  of  the  balseros  ami  some 

the  rowers.    The  geographer,  my  companion  in  the  canoe,  had  been  charged  with  the 

:ecution  of  this  measure,  and  his  downcast  look  bore  witness  that  he  had  adopted 

under  the  compulsion  of  circumstances.     His  itinerary  was  traced  out  for  him  in 

Ivauce;  he  was  to  re-ascend  the  valley  of  Santa  Ana,  return  to  Cuzco,  and  then  take 

le  route  overland  by  way  of  Antlahuaylas  and  Pisco  to  Lima;  arrived  there,  he  was  to 
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o  by  sea  to  Truxillo  or  Lanibayec,  then  pass  on  to  Jaen  de  Bracamoras,  embark  on 
the  Marafton  and  descend  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ucayali,  where  the  French 

Immission  would  await  his  arrival.  It  was  a  journey  of  at  least  1800  miles. 
These  details  were  given  me  in  a  low  voice  by  the  poor  young  man  while  we  took  a 
ort  turn  on  the  shore  together.  The  ostracism  with  which  he  was  visited  affected  him 
deeply,  that  while  speaking  with  me  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  tears. 
T  felt  it  right  to  reply  to  his  confidence,  that  the  measure  adopted  by  the  chief  of  the 
expedition  seemed  to  me  a  very  strange  one;  that  there  were  still  live  cbolos  and  a 
dozen  of  Antis  to  manoeuvre  our  craft,  and  that  this  number  of  men  was  sufGcieut  to 
reach  Sarayacu.  As  to  the  iustrumeuts  and  the  baggage  of  the  commission,  their 
intrinsic  or  imaginary  value  was  so  small  that  1  could  not  understand  the  necessity  of 
obliging  a  man  to  part  from  his  companions,  and  to  undertake  alone  a  journey  of  1800 

res,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  such  objects. 
The  instruments  whose  fate  was  the  cause  of  so  much  solicitude  were  represented 
by  an   octant,  a  barometer,  and   some  copper-plates  of  scientific   subjects  already 
marbled  with  verdegris  and  rendered  unserviceable  by  their  frequent  contact  with  the 
stones  and  the  damage  occasioned  by  water.     As  to  the  baggage,  it  coniiisted  of  two  or 
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three  boxes  of  insects,  which  bad  been  con tiiivi ally  wetted  since  our  departure  mM 
Chahuavis,  aud  were  balf-rotten;  of  a  quire  of  blotting-paper,  transformed  into  a  her^ 
and  inclosing  between  its  leaves  seven  or  eight  plants  collected  on  the  eastern  flanj 
of  the  Cordillera,  at  tlio  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Santa  Afia;  and  finally,  of  a  UttI 
buntlle  of  notes  in  pencil,  and  a  leathern  trunk,  some  two  feet  square,  belonging  I 
the  geographer,  and  containing  some  shirts  and  stockings,  a  few  collars,  and  a  blue  coi 
with  metal  buttons. 

Having  run  through  the  inventory  of  this  collection  of  heterogeneous  objects,  whit 
a  dealer  might  have  valued  at  a  couple  of  guineas,  I  suggested  to  my  companion  tli 
the  difiiculty  of  can-ying  such  frippery,  alleged  by  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  seemed 
me  nothing  but  a  pretext  to  conceal  his  real  motive.     The  young  man  having  beggj 
me  to  explain  further,  I  told  him  frankly  that  his  honourable  patron,  judging  of  ifl 
future  by  the  present,  and  thoroughly  persuaded  that  we  should  all  perish  on  lii 
journey,  either  by  the  knives  of  the  cholos  or  the  arrows  of  the  savages,  bad  imagini 
that  by  detaching  one  of  his  party  from  the  rest  and  sending  him  by  another  rot 
there  was  some  chance  of  his  arriving  in  France  to  announce  to  the  Institute  th 
of  that  expedition,  once  so  brilliant  aud  glorious,  there  remained  only  a  single  ma 
lame,  perhaps,  but  bringing,  like  the  Greek  from  Marathon,  a  palm  in  si^  of  victn 
My  poor  companion,  without  asking  for  any  further  explanation,  went  with  a  full  bci 
to  prepare  for  his  departure. 

For  his  part,  the  chief  of  the  Peruvian  expedition  had  no  sooner  appreliended  I 
decision  to  which  his  rival  had  come,  than,  moved  by  that  instinct  of  imitation  comm 
to  the  majority  of  bipeds,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  something  similar.     Pcrba 
the  idea  of  giving  to  his  journey  a  little  <lriiinatic  interest  also  insj>ired  the  thoiigi 
Without  loss  of  time  he  called  the  young  Cabo,  whom  the  desertion  of  his  men  b; 
rendered  sad,  and  solemnly  announced  to  him  that  the  hour  for  their  separation  hi 
come.     As  he  had  neither  a  box  of  Coleoptera;  nor  a  book  of  blotting-paper,  he  jpi 
him  a  copy  of  the  oatli  taken  upon  the  .shore,  with  an  order  to  convey  it  to  the  prcfefl 
of  Cuzco,  in  order  tliat  that  functionary  might  transmit  it  to  his  excellency  the  president 
"Tell  him  faithfully  all  that  has  passed,"  said  he,  "and  add  that  we  are  here  by  tli* 
will  of  the  government,  and  that  we  will  pursue  the  adventure   until  compelled 
abandon  it  by  the  arrows  of  the  infidels ! " 

The  moment  had  come  to  abandon  our  companions  to  their  fate.  A  canoe,  nnuuigi 
by  two  cholos,  was  assigned  to  them,  and  was  to  take  them  as  far  as  Chahuaris. 
presented  the  geographer  with  a  bottle  of  cacao-brandy,  the  only  one  in  the  possesaid 
of  the  expedition,  and  which  I  had  managed,  not  without  difficulty,  to  subtract  from  til 
perquisites  of  our  people.  To  thi.s  little  cadeau  I  added  a  haudful  of  cigars;  then,  as 
shook  liim  by  the  hand  aud  exliorted  him  to  patience,  assuring  him  that  before  tw 
months  were  over  we  should  meet  again,  he  threw  himself  into  my  arms  and  betwefl 
two  sobs  uttered  these  words,  the  sense  of  which  I  have  never  understood  to  this  hwu 

*  We  nhould  have  Mud  fwo;  one  of  the  Duniber  of  Uiivt  expedition  haTing  ii«parat«d  from  it  Kt  ShuU  Cru  i>fl 
Sierra,  to  oontinne  hie  joaraey  alone  through  the  provinces  of  Bolivia. 
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"We  have  not  sufficiently  known  each  other:  everything  has  tended  to  separate  us;  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  should  have  ended  by  loving  one  another." 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  we  were  en  route.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived 
at  Sinalo.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  miles  which  separates  this  latter  point  from 
Coribeni  we  had  passed  eleven  rapids,  and  my  canoe  had  been  twice  filled  to  the  point 
of  sinking.  Nor  had  my  companions  been  better  treated  than  myself  by  the  frightful 
river;  our  trunks  and  packing-cases,  knocked  about  by  the  waves  and  thrown  against 
the  rocks,  wei-e  either  forced  open  or  broken,  and  their  contents  partly  lost  and  partly 
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damaged.  A  glance  at  my  book  of  rhumbs  gave  me  the  explanation  of  this  disaster. 
The  direction  of  the  river  after  passing  Coribeni  had  continued  between  west-south-west 
and  west-north-west,  so  that  it  was  evident  we  were  sailing  right  on  the  Cordillera. 
We  might  then  have  been  about  sixty-three  miles  from  Chahuaris. 

After  the  fii-st  moment  of  stupor  we  endeavoured  to  draw  all  the  comfort  possible 
from  the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed.  Some  collected  sticks  and  made  a  fire 
upon  the  shore.  Others  got  together  a  quantity  of  reeds,  which  we  fixed  in  the  ground 
and  joined  together  by  their  long  leaves,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  against  the  dew.  When 
these  huts  were  built,  an  operation  which  occupied  half  an  hour,  we  seated  ourselves 
round  the  fire  both  to  dry  our  clothes  and  to  warm  ourselves.  A  sorry  distribution  of 
rations  was  made  all  round,  and  each  having  had  his  mouthful  went  to  stretch  himself 
under  the  canopy  of  foliage  which  served  as  the  top  of  a  bed  in  the  absence  of  the  bed 
itself 

An  horn*  before  daybreak,  and  while  we  were  still  in  a  profound  sleep,  the  clouds 
which  had  gathered  during  the  night  suddenly  burst  in  a  storm  upon  our  roofs  of 
leaves,  and  made  them  bow  down  like  the  heads  of  ripe  com.  Taught  by  experience  in 
my  previous  journeys  through  the  valleys  in  the  rainy  season,  I  instantly  doubled 
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myself  up  in  such  a  fashion  a&  to  expose  the  nape  of  my  neck  and  niy  bact  lu  Uic 
pelting  of  the  storm,  and  thus  awaited  the  end  of  the  shower.  My  eompauioiii!  were 
awoke  by  the  rain,  and  in  their  dismay  ran  out  on  the  shore  crying  like  hawks,  m 
that  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  drenched  with  rain  whilst  I  I'cmnined  very  nearif 
dry  to  the  end.  The  storm  lasted  half  the  moiuing,  when  a  brilliant  sun  scattered  the 
clouds  and  seemed  to  smile  ironically  on  our  misery. 

Notwithstanding  the  hunger  that  we  all  felt  after  this  prolonged  bath,  none  spo; 
of  dining.    lu  the  iirst  place,  the  idea  would  have  been  absurd,  seeing  that  our  proviso 
diluted  by  the  rain,  were  transformed  into  streams,  and  streams,  as   we   know,  an 
tributaries  to  rivers.     But  besides  this,  something  more  serious  than  the  claims  of 
stomach  demanded  our  immediate  attention.     The  cascades  of  Sirialo,  which  we  co 
not  yet  see,  but  the  roar  of  which  was  audible,  were  at  hand  like  voi-acious  dragons  w 
swallow  us  on  our  passage,  and  the  fear  excited  by  their  near  neighboui-hood  was 
great  enough  to  make  the  pangs  of  hunger  of  very  secondary  importance. 

Without  losin}^  more   time  in  shaking  oxn-selvcs  than  spaniels  who  had  just  left 
the  water,  we  were  seated  in  our  canoes,  which  a  rajiid  cmrent  bore  quickly  to 
scene  of  danger.     At  this  place  the  river  had  a  formidable  aspect:   a  double  bell 
rocks  with  a  space  between  them  strctt-hed  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  caused, 
two  cascades  fi'om  seven  to  eight  feet  in  height,  above  and  below  which  wore  rapid^l 
white  with  foam.     Like  timid   bii-ds   our  vessels   approached   the   shore;    we  spmnu 
out  and  made  the  transit  on  foot,  while  the  canoes  aud  rafts,  guided  by  lianas  h 
by  otu*  rowers,  who  were  naked  and   plunged   into   the   water  up  to   their  wai.^ 
accomplished  the  perilous  passage.     These  incidents,  which  we  have  related  in  four 
lines,  cost  our  people   two  hours  of  labour,  compelled  as  thoy  were  to  dischar^t* 
cai'go  and  reload  the  vessels  in  onlor  to  prevent  them  sinking,  and  this  it  was  needful  lo 
do  more  than  once,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  carrying  the  lading  from  place 
place  along  the  shora 

Between  one  and  two  miles  from  Sirialo  we  had  to  shoot  the  two  rapid^i  of 
Saruantariqui  and  of  Irairiqui,  fraternally  united  the  one  to  the  other,  notwithstanding 
that  the  limits  of  each  were  apparently  marked  by  great  black  rocks  like  the  CeltjH 
men-hir.     Those  of  our  companions  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  first  rapid  withou" 
accident  had  to  pay  toll  at  the  second — or,  to  speak  plainly,  wore  soaked  Uke  sponges  iu 
passing  it 

A  little  damped  outside  by  contact  with  the  waves,  a  little  cooled  within  by 
want  of  nourisluuent,  we  arrived  in  sight  of  a  pleasant  rustic  spot,  where  the  work 
of  man  had  effaced  the  work  of  nature,  and  produce<l  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  pine- 
apples in  place  of  the  tangled  underwood  of  the  wilderness.  Our  pilots,  without 
an  order  from  us,  drew  to  the  bank  at  this  spot.  Tlie  place,  called  Polohuati^f 
was  one  of  those  clearings  made  by  the  Indians  round  their  dweUiugs.  where  they 
cultivate  a  little  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  their  garments  and  wallets,  a  htile 
rocou  and  geuipahua  for  supplying  them  with  colours,  and  some  patches  of  sugar- 
cane, yuccas,  arachia  (a  species  of  earth-pea  or  underground  nut),  aud  pineapples 
for  food.     The  plantation,  provided  with  a  dwelling,  belonged   to  an  Autis  Indian 
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^ho  was  absent  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  we  staycil,  and  whose  name  1 
sgret  not  having  inquired.  Out  of  respect  for  the  property  of  another,  not  uumingled 
ith  a  little  fear  perhaps  of  an  arrow  winged  from  an  invisible  bow,  my  companions 
id  myself  walked  thi-ongh  the  alleys  of  this  plantation  admiring  its  fruits,  ripe  or 
I,  but  without  daring  to  lift  our  hand  to  them.  The  Autis  convinced  us  that 
ir  fears  and  our  sci-uples  were  groundless,  by  audaciously  cutting  down  the  sugar- 
ines,  and  helping  tliemselves  to  some  of  the  pine-apples.  Encouraged  by  their 
"example,  and  certain  of  impunity,  we  plied  our  knives  so  well  that  after  a  quarter 
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an  hour  of  this  exei*cise  it  might  have  been  thought  a  cloud  of  locusts  had  visited 
this  plantation.  Throwing  some  armfuls  of  sugar-canes  into  the  canoes  we  immediately 
pushed  into  the  stieam.  If  any  one  looking  from  a  point  of  advantage  could  have 
seen  us,  great  and  wnmll,  red-skins  and  wldte-skins,  savage  and  cinlized,  rowing  with 
the  current,  e^ch  sucking  the  end  of  a  cane,  we  might  have  been  taken  for  Arcadian 
shepherds  floating  down  the  stream  to  the  sound  of  their  flutes. 

This  razzia  of  the  Antis  iipon  the  property  of  one  of  their  brothers,  apart  from 
its  picturesque  aspect,  philosophically  substantiates  the  system  once  so  enthusiastically 
promulgated  by  M.  Proudhon.  Without  knowing  it,  that  distinguished  philanthropist 
agreed  marvellously  well  with  our  uuaopbisticated  savages.  In  their  eyes  also,  la 
proprUU  c'est  le  vol. 

At  five  o'clock,  after  taking  counsel  with  our  pilots,  we  went  ashore  at  Sangobatoa 
pass  the  night.  This  place,  though  quite  a  desert,  should,  according  to  the  Antis, 
er  us  some  rcsoui*ces  in  the  shape  of  food,  which  the  poverty  of  our  larder  and  the 
aving  of  our  stomachs  had  rendered  doubly  precious.  In  fact  we  had  hardly  selected 
convenient  place  for  camping,  when  seven  or  eight  savages,  clotlicd  in  loose  sacs, 
th  ilishevelled  hair,  and  their  faces  suitably  daubed  with  red  and  black,  started  out 


moment  when  we  were  about  to  pusk  into  the  stream,  four  Antia  of  Sangobatea  showoil 
their  willingness  to  join  our  rowers,  and  assist  us  in  the  descent  of  some  dangerous 
rapids  that  we  should  have  to  encounter.  Such  a  reinforcement  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  ajp'ccable  to  us;  wo  therefore  accepted  the  offor,  and  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
presented  our  friends  with  some  knives  and  fish-hooks,  which  at  once  won  their  hearts 
Two  of  them  took  ajilace  in  our  canoes,  and  the  third  squatted  on  one  of  the  rafls.  As 
for  the  fourth,  he  went  to  fetch  from  a  little  creek  where  it  was  concealed  a  small  canoe 
of  liis  own,  in  which  he  seated  himself,  accomjwinied  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  band 
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and  the  little  giil  hi  the  vanilla  costume.  We  soon  discovered  that  the  first,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  second,  whom  we  had  taken  for  a  child,  were  both  the 
wives  of  this  lucky  fellow. 

At  our  first  halting-place  I  tried  to  learn  something  about  this  Indian,  whose 
youth  and  mobility  of  countenance,  but  above  all  his  daring  and  presence  of  mind 
in  the  dangerous  passages  we  travei-sed,  much  interested  me.  The  pilot  of  my  canoe, 
an  Antis  of  Coribcni  who  spoko  a  little  Quichua.  had  known  him  previously,  and  was 
able  to  give  me  the  infonuaiiou  I  desired.  His  name  was  Simuco,  aud  he  hved 
with  his  brother  in  the  little  quebrada  of  Chiruntia,  which  we  had  passed  by  the 
day  before.  During  a  ramble  along  the  river-side  in  company  with  his  brother, 
Simuco  had  been  ho.spitably  received  by  an  Antis  of  the  quebrada  of  Conversiato, 
whoso  family,  including  the  old  people,  consisted  of  ten  persons;  among  tlic  number  ot 
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the  children  was  our  Salmacis,  the  little  girl  with  the  vanilla  necklace.  Charmed 
with  her  natural  grace,  Simuco  proposed  to  the  father  to  give  him  in  exchange  for 
her  an  old  hatchet  winch  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  missionaries  of  Coca- 
bambillas.'  The  father  of  the  girl  accepted  the  olfcr,  but  when  he  had  received  the 
liatchet,  considering  it  a  very  poor  one,  he  declined  to  complete  the  bargain,  and 
kept  both  hatchet  and  child.  A  similar  case  in  Europe  would  have  been  referred 
to  the  mediation  of  an  arbitrator  or  to  the  legal  tribunals,  but  it  is  not  in  this  way 
that  differences  of  opinion  are  settled  at  Conversiato.  Simuco  and  his  brother, 
without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  remonstrate  with  their  host  on  his  breach  of  faith, 
took  a  brand  from  the  hearth  nud  set  fii*c  to  the  cabin.     One-half  of  the  family  being 

*  Thew  ludiiius  are  always  more  williug  to  part  with  a  child  than  with  ao  article  which  they  might  have  aoioe 
(liffictilty  iu  procuring,  ami  tliey  do  u«t  &ci-ii)i1e  to  expreas  theniHelves  accordingly  iu  the  moat  direct  langunge  at  their 
couituaotl.  Duriug  the  joiimey  a  Ci>iiibo  Indian  of  Paruitclia,  of  whom  the  niithur  prtijKiM-d  to  hny  hia  iuut>quiUi 
curtfiiii,  to  avoid  the  troiihle  of  mnkiug  one,  replied  thnxigh  the  cholo  who  hm)  hvvu  ctimuiinivtied  to  ot^'goUate  thitf 
baaioess,  that  he  wnnht  willingly  Hell  him  one  of  his  children,  Wotu-ie  he  criuld  nupply  it«  pl:ioi.-  when  be  pleoAMl,  whilst,  on 
■  he  other  hand,  befure  he  coiild  procure  sufficient  cotton  (or  a  tuuequtto  curtain,  aud  liii  wife  could  ftiui  time  to 
■|itu  aad  WKive  it,  ho  might  be  devoured  anjf  humbtr  of  timet  (panta  china)  by  titu  tuURquitoeK. 
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burned,  they  shot  the  others  with  arrows,  seized  their  hatchet,  and  triumphantly  carried 
ull"  tlie  girl,  whom  Simuco  made  his  wife  iu  addition  to  the  one  he  had  already. 

This  splendid  feat  of  arms,  worthy  of  the  ago  when  tlie  Romans  carried  off  the 
Sabines,  raised  Simuco  to  the  rank  of  an  epic  hero.  With  a  view  of  gratifying  luy 
readers  with  a  portrait  of  this  iilustrions  youth,  I  begged  him  to  stand  for  me  a 
few  minutes,  and  he  complied  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world.  I  showe<I  my 
appreciatiou  of  his  good  nature  by  making  him  a  present  of  four  little  bells,  which 
he  immediately  divided  between  his  odalisques,  who  after  ringing  them  for  some 
time  by  way  of  amusement,  attached  them  to  one  of  their  seed -necklaces. 

Continuing  our  course  we  passed  on  our  right  the  little  rivers  of  Santuatu  and 
Casungatiari,  which  we  should  hardly  have  noticed  if  the  rapids  at  their  embouchorc, 
which  bore  the  same  name  as  themselves,  had  not  given  them  some  degree  of  lelativo 
importance.  In  the  first  of  these  rapids  one  of  our  canoes  was  filled  by  the  waves; 
in  the  second,  some  boxes  ciirelcssiy  loaded  on  the  rafts  slipped  off  and  disappeared 
iu  the  river. 

The  cascade  of  Camunsianari,  whicli  we  descended  a  little  more  rapidly  than 
we  could  have  desired,  procured  us  the  advantage  of  adding  a  complete  bath  to 
the  partial  douches  of  the  day.  At  Cominpini,  aix  unknown  point  of  the  desert, 
but  remarkable  for  a  succession  of  frightful  rapids  whose  waves  mingled  together, 
rolled  over  each  other,  and  whirled  about  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  boil  by  a 
blazing  furnace  beneath,  the  Autis  Simuco,  who  had  attached  his  canoe  to  a  raft 
manned  by  his  brother,  and  was  standing  up  holding  by  its  side  to  assist  if  necessary, 
executed  before  our  eyes  a  r^ntabie  tour  d^  force.  At  the  moment  when  the  raft, 
towing  the  canoe  with  the  two  women  seated  in  it,  passed  between  the  rocks,  the 
sharp  eye  of  the  savage  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  waves  a  sabah 
or  shad  (Sabno  andemk),  which  was  mounting  the  current.  Stooping  down  lie  seized 
his  bow,  placed  an  arrow  in  it,  aimed  at  the  fish,  and  pierced  it  through  and  through, 
and  all  this  with  such  rapidity  that  had  it  been  night  the  whole  action  would  have 
been  visible  in  the  gleam  of  a  single  flash  of  lightning.  If  the  danger  that  surrounded 
ua  had  not  counselled  prudence,  I  could  have  sprung  to  my  feet,  clapped  my  hands, 
and  cried  ^'Encore,"  so  superb  was  the  Indian  in  artistic  terve  and  activity  of  movement, 
with  his  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  his  sac  inflated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  course 
down  the  rapid,  and  flapping  in  the  air  behind  him.  Some  minutes  afterwards  we 
reached  a  gentler  slope,  the  canoes  and  rafts  slackened  their  speed,  and  the  sabalo 
which  we  had  seen  from  a  distance  floating  like  a  buoy,  with  the  arrow  struck  through 
its  body,  came  near  enough  for  Simuco  to  secure,  who  gave  it  to  his  wives  to  make  a 
bouiUabause. 

Hardly  had  we  escaped  the  rapids  of  Cominpiui  than  our  httle  craft  rushed 
down  those  of  Quitini,  where  again  we  were  well  splashed  by  the  waves.  Though 
it  was  hardly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  day  had  been  such  an  arduous  one — 
five  cascades  and  sixteen  rapids  that  we  had  descended  had  so  fatigued  our  men- — 
that  a  halt  was  resolved  upon.  We  went  ashore  at  Quitini  as  thoroughly  drenched 
as  our  baggage.     The  shore,  here  strewn  with  blocks  of  sandstone  of  every  possible 
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mfiguration,  from  iliat  of  tlio  cube  to  the  polyhedron,  oflered  few  conveniences  for 
encampment,  yet  none  of  us  thought  of  making  this  tlie  subject  of  remark.  i)ui*iug 
»e  seven  days  that  we  had  been  travelling  we  had  had  nothing  but  stones  for  a 
lattress,  and  we  were  beginning  to  fee!  accustomed  to  their  hardness.  As  in  all  other 
lings,  the  first  step  is  the  greatest  diWiculty.  Some  of  us  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
journey  would  have  cried  out  like  Sybarites  that  they  were  hurt  by  so  much  as  a 
crumpled  rose-leaf  in  the  bedclothes,  slept  tjuito  comfortably  now  with  six  stones  for  a 
mattress  and  the  hard  rock  for  a  pillow. 
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Hardly  liad  wo  disembarked  upon  the  shore  of  Quitini,  than  we  were  visited  by 
a  number  of  Antis  armt-d  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  followed  by  speckled  doj;s. 
These  natives  dwelt  further  in  the  interior,  on  the  shore  of  thu  little  river  of  Quitini. 
which  debouched  in  the  larger  stream  about  a  hundred  jjaces  from  where  we  stood. 
They  had  come  hero  to  inquire  about  the  welfare  of  an  Antia  couple,  their  friends, 
the  woman  having  been  recently  confined.  The  hut  in  which  they  lived  was  coneealod 
behind  the  trees  which  bounded  the  .shore,  but  we  remembered  having  seen  its  thatched 
roof.  Our  visitors,  so  they  told  us,  had  business-relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  lluaraucahiui  aud  Vanama,  which  were  near  neighbours  of  that  of  Santa 
Aria.  A  short  distance  in  a  straight  line  separated  the  village  of  Echarati  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  of  Quitini,  which  emptied  itself  by  three  branches  into  the  Quilla- 
baraba  Santa  Ana.  Thus  it  would  only  have  been  necessary  to  make  a  road,  eighteen 
miles  long,  over  tlie  Urusayhua  mountain,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Echarati  to  have  placed 
themselves  in  direct  communication  with  the  Antis  of  Quitini,  whilst  the  road  by  which 
we  had  come  was  a  navigation  of  alwut  126  miles,  inoludiug  fourteen  cascades  aud 
sixty-eight  rapids,  so  that  it  was  two  to  one  if  a  traveller  between  the  two  places  ever 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 


liowcvor  instructive  and  varied  might  be  Uic  couverbaiiuu  of  the  ucw-coniera,  thii 
cravings  of  our  stomachs  prevented  ua  from  giving  more  than  a  very  divided  attentiun 
to  them.  On  gathering  together  the  remains  of  the  p^e^^ou3  evening's  repast,  we  were 
dismayed  to  iind  that  it  woald  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  mouths  already  gaping 
around  us.  Happily  these  very  Autis,  on  whom  hunger  had  made  us  turn  our  backs, 
thinking  they  luid  nothing  to  offer  us  in  the  shape  of  food  but  their  geographical  dis 
sertatious,  kept  in  reserve  under  a  shrub,  the  ordinary  larder  of  a  savage  on  the  tramp, 
some  small  bunches^  of  bananas  and  a  quarter  of  smoked  peccary,  which  they  willingly 
let  us  have  in  exchange  for  a  pocket  looking-glass.  When  they  had  seen  us  scAted 
in  a  circle,  each  commission  apart,  in  evidence  of  the  cordial  understanding  between 
them,  they  took  their  departiu-e,  first  having  received  our  promise  to  visit  their  happy 
friends  on  the  morrow  before  oui*  departure,  and  congratulate  the  Antis  on  the  felicitoos 
addition  to  his  family. 

After  sleeping  for  eight  hours,  and  while  our  eyes  were  still  closed,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Aurora,  accoi*ding  to  the  expression  of  Shakspcare,  had  drawn  aside  her 
saffron  curtains,  we  were  suddenly  awoke  by  a  noise  of  voices  and  laughter.  Since 
our  departure  from  Chahuaris  wc  had  slept  with  our  clothes  on,  so  tliat  onr  toilet  was 
soon  made.  At  a  bound  we  were  on  our  feet  and  ready  to  receive  our  visitors,  in 
whom  we  recognized  our  worthy  purveyors  of  the  evening  before.  The  Antis  couple 
were  with  them.  Sensible  of  the  compUment  we  had  intended  to  pay  them,  they  had 
desircil  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  making  the  call  by  coming  to  us,  bringing  the  newly- 
born  infant  with  them.  The  savage  Httlo  cherub  was  nearly  as  bhick  as  night, 
somewhat  homely  in  her  appearance,  and  not  much  improved  by  the  faces  she  made; 
nevertheless,  out  of  regard  for  her  father  and  mother,  who  seemed  to  devour  her 
with  their  eyes,  we  all  expressed  our  admiration  of  her  pretty  face  and  genteel  figure; 
*'Quel  moiistrico!"  said  the  assistant-naturalist  to  me  in  an  nndertone,  while  tning  to 
attract  the  baby's  attention  by  his  enticing  gesticulations.  By  the  delighted  smile 
which  illumined  the  faces  of  the  father  and  mother — their  heads  wei-e  shaded  close, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  their  first  child — I  concluded  that  the  tlattery  which 
is  addressed  to  the  heart  is  understood  in  all  languages  aUke. 

At  the  sight  of  this  wretched  little  morUd,  born  the  evening  before,  and  who,  not- 
witlistanding  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  howled  with  the  vigour  of  a  boy  of  three  months 
old,  our  chaplain.  Father  Bobo,  was  seized  with  a  desire  of  snatching  her  young  soul 
from  the  claws  of  Satan,  and  of  placing  her  by  the  help  of  baptism  under  the  safi^iard 
of  God  and  the  church.  The  chief  of  the  Peruvian  expedition  offered  to  stand  god- 
father, and  proposed  that  his  lieutenant  should  sei-vc  as  godmother,  a  substitution  to 
which  the  latter  was  quite  agreeable.  The  reverend  father  took  out  of  the  green  Ihtx 
his  sacerdotal  ornamenls,  to  which  the  heal  and  moisture  combined  had  given  a  rather 
mouldy  appearance,  and  having  aii*ed  them  for  an  instant  put  them  on,  sprinkled  the 
infant,  gave  her  the  Christian  name  of  Juana-Francisca,  and  pronounced  over  her 
the  customary  prayers     At  the  end  of  the  service,  in  default  of  the  usual  as.sortment 

*  Th^  entir*  chut«r  of  the  batuui&  fruit  U  called  a  riffimtj  1h»  FniH^h  pom,  here  tmnsUtcd  tmatt  fcmcA,  im  uw  of  jta 
divlaiHiN.     It  »  to  the  r^/UM  wluU  tbv  twig  u  to  tUv  bnueh,  or  th«  gmpf/Ulon.  to  llie  dtwisr. 
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gloves,  fans,  iind  essoiices  to  present  to  the  happv  mother,  the  godfather  gave  her, 
illontly  ^Tapped  up  in  an  old  newspaper,  a  cotton  pocket-liandkcrcliief  printed  in  a 
[uare  pattern,  a  wiiiclingrccl,  and  a  little  knife  with  a  horn  handle.  The  jolly  god- 
lother,  with  the  consent  of  his  captain  and  confrere,  presented  the  father  with  a  new 
itchet  A  general  distribution  of  buttons,  little  bells,  and  (ishhooks  among  the  rest 
the  company  took  the  place  of  the  usual  christenuig  sweets.  Wo  then  left,  followed 
the  good  wishes  and  blessings  of  the  entire  band. 

The  goi>d  wishes  and  blessings  of  these  honest  people,  which  we  thought  shonld 
liave  averted  from  us  the  perils  of  the  journey,  seeing  that  the  prayer  of  innocence  is 
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always  acceptiiTile  to  God,  did  not  prevent  us  from  getting  up  to  our  knees  in  water  in 
the  rapids  of  Capiniari,  and  from  being  completely  drenched  in  the  cascade  of  Biiicanani. 
'o  were  compensated  for  these  successive  douches,  however,  by  the  chann  of  the 
^ality  we  were  now  passing,  and  where  for  half  an  hour  we  enjoyed  entire  security. 
At  this  place,  called  Biricanani,  from  the  name  of  the  roaring  cataract  by  which  it  was 
approached,  the  river  seemed  to  sleep  between  the  great  j>erpendicnlar  walla  of  basalt 
which  formed  salient  and  re-entering  angles  along  the  shores.  These  basaltic  walls 
were  crowned  by  beautiful  masses  of  vegetation,  which  the  water  reflected  with  singular 
clearness.  Here  no  breath  of  air  ruffled  the  calm  surface  of  the  river,  incessantly 
furrowed  by  white  gulls,  the  first  we  had  seen.  The  absence  of  every  natural  sound 
added  to  the  magic  of  this  scene.  Sensible  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  which  they 
instinctively  enjoyed,  the  savages  had  laid  up  their  oars,  and  with  arms  folded  looked 
around  them.  Om'  vessels,  left  to  themselves,  moved  with  the  stream  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. I  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  take  two  casts  of  the  lead.  The  first 
marked  seventeen  fathoms,  the  second  twenty-nine,  proving  a  great  inequality  in  the  bed 
of  the  remanso,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said  these  calm  waters  are  called. 
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Unfortunately  nothing  is  stable  in  this  world ,  anrl  the  most  beautiful  thin^^s  aw 
precisely  those  which  are  tho  least  enduring,  as  the  illusti'ioiis  Malhcrbo  has  obserrwi 
in  his  letter  to  du  Perrier.  The  assistant-naturalist,  who  till  now  had  been  contented 
to  admire  in  the  silence  like  the  rest  of  us,  conceived  the  unhappy  idea  of  tre'ating  m 
to  a  little  music,  and  without  troubling  himself  to  inquire  if  it  were  agreeable  or  not, 
gave  ill  car-splitting  tones  tho  lyric  recitative  of  Mcrgy  in  the  Pr^  auj:  Ciei*es: — 

Oe  Boir,  j'srrtve  done  datu  cetU:  vtUe  ttiiinetiM, 
Qui  id's  ravi  tout  inon  boiiheur. 


-s«^"'"^sUi^  ■:^':-  . 


\^; 
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T  can  with  dilBculty  describe  the  effect  produced  by  this  strange  couplet,  suddenly 
intoned  in  the  silence.  It  was  like  a  tempest  of  noise  let  loose  in  the  air.  The  sound 
wave,  striking  from  side  to  side  against  the  double  walls  of  assault,  was  eu^lfed  in 
their  cavities,  or,  brciikiug  against  their  angles,  went  roaring  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  remanso.  For  a  moment  I  thought  these  antique  walls,  like  those  of  Jericho, 
might  come  crashing  down  on  our  heads  and  bury  us  under  their  ruins.  At  the  sound, 
magnified  and  multiplied  a  hundretl-fold  by  the  acoustic  aiTangement  of  tho  place,  if 
the  still  current  itself  did  not  shrink  back  affrighted  as  from  the  marine  monster 
described  by  Racine,  the  white  gulls^  which  had  escorted  us  so  gracefully,  and  skimmed 
the  air  arouuil  us  without  fear,  fled  with  every  sign  of  terror.     Farewell  the  calm  an'i 
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»etic  harmony  of  the  landscape!  The  charm  was  broken.  Each  of  the  company  in 
Lrn,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  silent  admiration,  added  his  exclamation  or  his  phrase  to 
le  echo  of  Biricanaui,  which,  since  the  formation  of  the  American  continent,  had 
sver  repeated  such  absurdities,  nor  reproduced  such  discordances.  Even  the  savages 
jandoned  themselves  to  the  delirium  tremens  with  which  the  two  commissions  appeared 
be  affected,  and  not  finding  in  their  memory  any  melodious  phrase  to  confide  to  the 
|ir,  beat  the  river  with  their  paddles,  and,  laugliing,  splashed  the  water  in  each  other's 
ices. 

This  scandalous  conduct,  little  worthy  of  an  expedition  of  savants,  received  due 
lastisement  at  the  cataract  of  Huantini,  a  short  distance  from  Biricanani.  One  of  our 
moes  filled  with  water,  another  struck  on  the  i*ocks  with  such  violence  that  the  pilot 
rho  guided  it,  seated  in  the  after-part  of  the  boat,  was  tumbled  into  the  river.  Having 
myself  observed  this  incident,  I  had  scarcely  given  the  alarm  when  the  head  of  the 
shipwrecked  man  appeared  above  the  waters.  Our  craft  were  always  emulous  to  outilo 
each  other.  AVith  a  few  strokes  the  Antis  was  able  to  overtake  his  own,  and  the  manner 
iu  which  he  then  proceeded  to  get  on  board  proved  that  the  danger  he  liad  run  Iiad  not 
iu  the  slightest  degree  dejjrivcd  him  of  his  self-possession.  Instead  of  clutching  des- 
perately at  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  of  bearing  with  all  his  weight  upon  it  in  order  to 
climb  up,  as  one  of  ourselves  less  self-possessed  would  certainly  have  done,  the  Indian, 
knowing  well  that  any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  only  upset  the  frail  boat,  seized  it 
with  one  hand  only,  so  as  to  support  himself  without  weighing  upon  it,  until  he  could 
;t  in  at  the  stern,  where  the  weight  of  his  body  would  cause  uo  iucouvenience. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  from  this  spot  we  passed  on  our  left  the  little  river  of 
Jonvei*siato,  which  witnessed  the  feat  of  arms  of  the  Indian  Simuco.  I  cannot  say  if 
10  child-wife  of  the  savage  folt  any  tender  emotion  ou  passing  in  sight  of  the  qucbradu 
rhich  had  been  her  birth-place,  and  dropped  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  her  relations  so 
•uelly  mnnlcrcd  by  her  husband  and  brother-in-law,  and  whoso  bones  even  yet  re- 
laiued  unburied;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  knowing  the  mobility  of  spirit 
pf  her  sex — I  am  speaking  of  savages — that  she  did  not  even  dream  of  them.  Less 
)bUviou3  than  she,  I  bestowed  a  moment's  thought  on  Conversiato,  by  noting  iu  my 
journal  that  the  river  of  that  name,  some  twenty  paces  broad  at  its  embouchure,  and 
which  apparently  flows  in  a  direction  west -south -west,  has  its  source,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers  of  Quitini  and  Cuchini,  in  the  lower  eastern  flanks  of  the  central 
Cordillera;  that  its  shores  also,  like  those,  are  inhabited  by  the  Antis  Indians,  and 
that  it  waters,  like  them,  the  valleys  of  Yanama  and  Huarancalt[ui. 

Having  passed  these  points,  we  floated  into  the  still  waters  of  Canari,  inclosed, 
like  the  remanso  of  Biricanani,  between  walls  of  basalt,  alternating  with  formations 
of  freestone.  Both  alike  were  crowned  with  rich  tufts  of  foliage,  which  the  water, 
liere  of  an  aquamarine  tint,  reflected  so  distinctly,  that  a  second  landscape,  the 
lountei-part  of  the  first,  was  unrolled  beneath  our  boats,  which  seemed  to  float  in 
le  void  between  them.  The  approximation  of  the  mineral  walls,  had  endowed  the 
;ho  of  the  locality  with  a  sensitiveness  approaching  to  irritability.  The  noise  of 
the  paddle,  the   suash  of  the   water,  the  least   word   spoken   in  a  low  voice,  were 
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reproduced  with  surprising  quickness,  anil  with  n  power  of  organ  of  which  vrc  coulW 
never  have  believed  the  poor  nymph  was  capable,  who,  as  the  story  runs,  bewailed 
the  beautiful  Narcissus  until  nothing  was  left  of  her  but  her  breath.  Large  brown 
ducks,  white  gulls,  black  swallows  with  a  white  bieast  and  long  forked  tail,  the 
liabitual  companions  of  this  echo  of  Canari,  swam  upon  the  still  waters,  or  gently 
brushed  tiie  surface  with  a  stroke  of  their  wings.  I  cast  the  lead  twice,  and  found 
that  it  marked  thirteen  and  eighteen  fathoms. 

In  the  course  of  a  league  we  passed  only  a  single  rapid,  a  prodigy  which  filled 


m. 
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US  with  wonder.  While  we  were  reflecting  on  this  singular  fact,  the  little  river  of 
Chigalosigri  was  seen  cutting  the  beach  on  our  right  It  is  probable  that  we  sliouhl 
have  passed  this  spot  with  no  further  notice  than  a  simple  geographical  record  in  our 
diary  and  book  of  rhumbs  (a  rtickoning  taken  by  mwins  of  the  compass  of  its  apparent 
direction),  if  our  attention  had  not  been  arrested  by  a  fresh  and  charming  detail,  which 
won  for  the  place  one  of  our  most  gracious  smiles,  as  it  has  also  secured  for  it  a 
pictorial  illustnition  framed  in  our  descriptive  prose.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  which  was  scarcely  more  than  ten  steps  across,  and  in  tlie  greenish  half-light 
formed  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  its  shores,  there  appeared  a  raft,  on  boai-d  of  which 
were  three  Antis.     One  might  have  supposed  it  had  been  placed  there  for  the  express 
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lurposc    of  (Iclightinf^   a    painter   of   water  colour.      Upon    this    raft,    very   chimsily 

Mistructcd,  two  of  the  savages  were  squatted;   one  of  them  in  the  forc^croundj  and 

ith  his  arms  crossed,  gazed  open-mouthed  at  the  swallows:  the  second,  a  little  behind, 

iressed  a  large  black  ape~tho  A  teles  niger  of  nntuiulists — or  what  is  more  probable, 

IS  suffering  himself  to  be  relieved  by  the  animal  of  the  hosts  of  parasites  established 
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in  his  hair.  The  third  savaj^e,  standuig  up,  with  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand, 
dominated  the  composition,  the  spaces  in  which  were  filled  with  bvmches  of  bananas, 
sweet  cncuinl>er8  (Coloqaiiitidu),  custard-apples  (Anomi),  and  a  few  fish  laid  upon 
leaves  of  the  Heliconia.  I  had  almost  foi*gotten  an  ingenious  kind  of  perch, 
formed  of  three  sticks  tied  together  like  a  triixid,  and  provided  with  a  few  cross 
sticks,  upon  which  were  quietly  perched  u  crax  or  curassow  bird,  two  macaws,  and  two 
)ucans,  which  their  superlative  beaks,  so  like  to  certain  uoses  of  our  acquaintance, 
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recorumeiiiled    eveu   more   strou^ly   than    their   jilumage    to    the    attention   of  ran- 
caturisU. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  open  a  conversation  with  these  natives,  and  to  purchaw 
fi'oia  them  the  living  animals,  as  well  as  tlie  fish  and  fruits,  that  were  on  the  raft, 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  passed  between  them  and  our  people,  nor  what  infonnatioo 
they  received  about  us;  hut  from  the  result  of  the  conference^  it  was  easy  to  judge  tint 
the  pilots  and  the  Indian  rowers  had  said  all  that  was  kind  in  our  belialf.  These 
strangers  loosed  their  raft  from  the  shore  where  it  had  been  tied,  and  joined  conroy 
with  us  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  dangers  of  the  journey. 

We  passed  in  their  company  the  cataract  of  Chigalosiato,  where  the  canoe  of 
the  chief  of  the  Peruvian  commission  was  half  -  submerged  by  the  waves;  that  of 
Tinsani,  where  mine  struck  against  the  rock  and  was  almost  wrecked;  and  then  io 
succession  those  of  Quiempini,  Camasiqui,  Chicantoni,  Cominconi,  and  Talancata, 
where  each  of  our  companions  had  to  undergo  the  rough  buffetiug  of  the  wavc-s,  w 
say  nothing  of  their  occasional  losses.  On  casting  my  eyes  over  my  note-book,  I  finJ 
under  date  of  this  nnlucky  day,  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen  miles  which  separaics 
f'liigalosigri  from  Manugali,  these  words  rei>eated  every  third  liue — "wy  cauoe  is 
filled"^ — "Ais  canoe  was  nearly  sunk" — '^tJieir  raft  was  submerged."  At  this  distance 
of  time  these  pencilled  notes  make  but  a  slight  impression,  and  cause  nie  to  smile  and 
dream;  but  at  the  time  they  were  written,  my  hand  trembled  a  little,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  almost  illegible  style  in  which  they  are  written. 

After  passing  on  our  right  two  unimportant  streams,  called  respectively  Pamocuato 
and  Tanaquiato,  we  arrived,  wet  and  hungry,  at  Manugali.  Although  the  sun  was 
still  high  above  the  horizon,  we  disembarked  at  this  place  with  the  intention  of  finishing 
the  day  there.  Our  canoes  and  rafts  were  made  fast  to  the  trees  on  the  shore.  Guided 
by  the  Antis  we  penetrated  beliind  a  curtain  of  verdure,  which  we  at  first  took  for 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  but  which  in  fact  was  only  a  trick  to  deceive  strangers,'  and 
perceived,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  maize,  arnotto,  pimento,  manioc,  and  sugar- 
canes,  two  ajoupas,  towards  which  we  directed  our  steps. 

These  ajoupas,  furnished  with  the  utensils  and  other  things  necessary  to  savage  HCe, 
were  for  the  moment  deserted.  From  the  still  warm  ashes  of  the  hearth,  and  the 
])itchers  and  pots  scattered  on  the  ground,  we  guessed  that  the  inmates  were  not  far 
distant,  and  were  likely  to  return  at  any  instant.  Notwithstanding  their  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  our  Antia  ferreted  in  every  corner,  and  helped 
themselves  to  whatever  suited  their  convenience.  One  possessed  himself  of  a  still  freah 
tapir's  skin  which  had  been  stretched  to  dry  over  two  crossed  sticks,  another  appro- 

'  Ttie  Antis,  And,  following  tlieir  fxaiuplo,  nmiij  oUier  Ravage  natiooB  with  wliinh  wc  fhaW  hy-Aud-hy  lu&ko  aDitnuat- 
niice,  erect  their  dwcllingn  in  tlie  quebraciiui  or  gi^rgvo  which  opvu  to  the  gnt^t  river,  mther  ik&a  on  the  shorM  td  l&c 
latter,  aiid  this  to  prevout  their  hute  and  platitjiliunv  from  l«ing  viaited  and  pillaged  bv  other  snvogea  who  are  out  haBtlBff 
or  fishing  on  the  Bhuix-t  of  llic  river.  Wheu,  honwer,  tln.'^-  tU-cridv  to  linild  their  dwelling  on  the  shore  of  ona  of  that 
gnsut  watcr^couPKS,  tUvy  aru  uuri-ful  to  nia»k  it  \iy  uiv-iliis  uf  u  curt^iiu  of  lrL-e«  i>r  Ituuns;  that  is  to  sajr,  leaving  tbe  fC(e- 
latiou  of  the  shore  ae  it  came  from  the  h&Dds  of  nature,  they  lualce  their  cleariug  some  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundrad  paoeaii 
the  int4>ri'ir  of  the  forest.  A  Eiirnpenn  n/bvigatiug  the  river  would  never  suepect  that  a  hut  and  nn  Indian  plantiUJDa 
existed  wilhin  a  few  steps  of  hiiu  ;  and  the  aavagee  theniM-lvi-B,  tiulewt  tliey  bi^Iotij*  to  (he  tuimc  peopk-  an  the  propriirUtr.iUKl 
kuow  of  hb  reeidenoc,  are  aoinetimefl  deceived. 
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riateU  a  bundle  of  tlic  flowering  steins  of  the  giant  arundo,  nsed  for  making  arrows, 
[ere,  one  turned  out  of  the  wallet  in  which  tltey  were  kept  the  kernels  of  the  arnotto 
id  fruit  of  the  gcnipahua,  used  as  pigments  for  painting  the  face;  there,  another 
liberally  provided  himself  with  those  dried  peppers  called  qtiifzm-^uUun,  which  are 
iltivated  by  the  hacienderos  of  the  valleys  of  Peru.' 

While  helping  themselves  to  these  various  articles,  our  people  preserved  so  tranquil 
manner,  seemed  so  thoroughly  self-possessed,  and  treated  the  property  they  were 
jpropriating  so  entirely  like  a  thing  to  which  they  had  an  indisputable  right,  that. 
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encouraged  by  their  example,  and  concluding  that  if  they  had  no  very  sufficient  reason 
for  acting  as  they  did,  neither  were  they  perhaps  altogether  in  the  wrong,  we  in  our 
turn  selected  a  few  things,  taking  care  to  excuse  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind  the 
demands  of  science.  When  there  was  nothing  more  to  take  we  lighted  a  fire,  filled  a 
pot  with  water,  and  tlirew  into  it,  with  a  certain  number  of  bananas  and  yucca-roots 
and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  the  fish  that  we  had  bought  of  the  Indians  of  Chigalosigri. 
While  this  court -bouillon  was  in  process  of  cooking,  the  proprietor  of  the  ajoupas 
ived,  followed  by  liis  wife  and  child,  a  young  scamp  of  about  a  dozeu  years  of  age, 
economically  dressed  in  his  natural  buff.  If  tho  Indian  was  disagreeably  surprised  to  find 
under  his  roof  a  score  of  people  of  various  colours  and  nationalitie.<« — if,  with  that  coup- 
d'oeil  of  the  savage  which  sees  cverytliing,  while  appearing  to  see  nothing,  be  observed 
that  his  place  had  been  pillaged — I  must  say  in  his  praise,  that  not  only  did  he  let 

P  '  The  markets  of  tlie  great  cities  are  mippliecl  with  tliia  variety  of  pepper,  wTiieli  in  (w  Btrong  i»  to  liuve  given  riw  li> 

I  the  local  Hayiug:  Faltala  un  grado para  vrr  t-eiicno,  "II  ia  witliiu  a  very  little  uf  buiug  a  poiMiii.'^  This  pretended  poiaoii  in 
highly  esteemed  1iy  the  iiidigcticB,  iind  more  eKpouiMlly  hy  the  fair  Mx.  We  reiuemher  huving  wva,  in  the  suiotiier-batha 
in  the  Tnlley  of  Are'i«ii)m,  a  girl  of  twelve,  helmigiiig  to  oue  of  tho  first  families  of  the  city,  eat  giu'edily  while  fiutiDg — ub 
a  chiM  uf  her  nge  miglit  htivi*  eatcu  sugar- [)lu mm  ami  almonds — n  liAmifiil  of  these  fiery  pejjpem,  the  very  stiiell  of  which 
would  have  made  a  Eiiroiicaii  sacem  mid  shed  tears. 
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untiling  of  this  appear,  but  that  lie  smiled  on  all  around  liini,  and  pushed  his  m^nta- 
niniity  so  far  as  to  shake  hands  with  the  Aiitis  of  Chigalosigri,  who  still  carricil,  rolled 
up  under  his  anti^  the  tapir-skin  of  which  he  had  robbed  him.  I  felt  no  doubt,  howerer, 
as  it  is  an  old  custom  of  savages  to  jjillage  one  another,  that  our  host,  on  tlie  first  visit 
he  should  make  to  his  good  friends  the  Chigalosigris,  would  take  caro  to  recoup  hinjself 
for  his  losses,  and  leave  very  little  under  their  roof. 

By  a  delicate  attention  which  we  highly  appreciated,  the  proprietors  abandoned 
us  the  entire  possession  of  their  ajoupas,  and  went,  accompanied  by  our  rowers, 
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camp  on  the  shore  round  a  great  fire.     We  heard  them  laughing  and  chattering 
sleep  came  to  close  at  once  our  eyes  and  our  ears.     The  night  that  we  passed  stretched 
on  the  ground  under  tlie  thatched  rot)fs  of  Manugali  was  the  pleasaiitesl   we  hj^ 
experienced  since  the  commencement  of  our  journey.  ^^ 

In  the  morning  we  awoke  refreshed  and  ready  for  work.  Our  first  care  was  to 
ascertain  if  our  canoes  and  rafts  were  safe  where  we  had  left  them.  Our  trunks  and 
boxes,  which  we  took  the  fancy  to  open  and  overhaid,  were  lined  in  the  interior  with  * 
bluish  mould,  produced  by  damp.  The  linen  they  contained  was  in  a  sorry  comUtioa 
Each  took  his  stock  of  clothing  out  of  the  receptacle,  in  which  it  v  ould  soon  have  rotted, 
and  exposed  the  various  articles  in  the  open  air.     During  the  whole  day,  \vaistcoals, 
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iantaloons,  and  sliirta,  even  drawers  and  night-caps,  were  spread  on  the  stones,  or  bnng 
\n  lines,  slirinking  xip  in  the  sun,  or  floating  at  pleasure  in  the  wind.  Each  owner  of 
le  property,  seated  a  few  st^ps  from  liis  wardrobe,  kept  his  eye  constantly  fixed  ui)on 
i,  for  fear  some  savage,  captivated  hy  the  fashions  of  Europe,  should  dress  himself 
his  expense.  In  the  evening  the  trunks  were  repacked  and  placed  on  the  rafts.  We 
icn  made  a  poor  supper,  as  usual,  and  slept  till  the  morning. 

A  brilliant  sun  shone  on  our  depart!u*e.  We  paid  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
>roprietor  of  the  .ijoupa  of  Manugali  by  a  present  of  some  copper  buttons  and  a  rusty 
key  belonging  to  a  padlock  which  had  been  lost.  No  (U^ubt  the  industrious  Antis 
woulil  make  a  harpoon  of  this  key  by  applying  some  kind  of  friction  to  it.  As  we  went 
towards  our  canoes,  Simuco  and  his  brother,  followed  by  their  wives,  came  to  take 
leave  of  us.  "  The  time  they  had  pa-ssed  in  our  company,  short  as  it  had  been,  had 
sufhced  for  them  to  appreciate  our  many  qualities,  and  any  number  of  days  longer 
could  have  added  nothing  to  the  aliectionato  regard  which  they  felt  for  ua."  This 
little  speech,  delivered  in  a  breath  by  Simuco  to  our  polyglot  cliuuo,  who  translated  it 
rell  or  ill,  proved  that  this  heroic  savago  had  begun  to  shrink  irom  the  cataracts  and 
ipids,  and  was  desirous  of  returning  to  his  ajoupa  in  the  gorge  of  Chinmtia.  The 
fesire  was  too  natural  for  us  to  raise  the  least  objection  to  it;  we  therefore  received 
lis  adieus  and  offered  ours  in  return,  and  as  he  sti-etched  out  his  hand  with  the  palm 
^upwards,  as  if  expecting  a.  ponriioire,  wo  shook  that  valorous  hand  but  i)ut  nothing  in  it. 
We  now  re-cmbarke<l  and  rowed  out  into  tho  stream.  Two  little  stony  and  reedy 
islands  barred  the  bed  of  the  river  at  a  few  bow-shots  from  Manugali.  We  threaded 
»e  narrow  canal  left  between  one  of  them  and  the  right  bank,  bordered  in  this  place 
two  or  three  charming  varieties  of  Cyperus.  This  bit  of  landscape  had  a  mock- 
Igyptian  aspect,  which  would  have  charmed  the  recent  editors  of  ChampolUon.  A 
d()zen  rapids  that  we  had  to  descend  in  quick  succession  dissipated  the  oriental  dreams 
which  we  had  begun  to  indulge  at  the  sight  of  that  fine  clump  of  the  pseudo-papyrus. 
We  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  and  winding  gorge  over- 
ishadowcd  by  large  trees.  A  river  ran  noiselessly  through  it,  and  brought  its  tribute 
uf  limpid  waters  to  the  Qnillabamba  Santa  Aila.  On  the  clayey  slope  of  its  right 
bank,  half-hi<!den  by  the  charming  vegetation,  were  two  Indian  huts,  which  wc 
looked  at  as  we  passed  without  vi.siting  them.  This  place,  called  Pachiri,  so  veiled 
in  shade  and  mystery,  so  fresh  to  the  eye,  aud  so  soothing  to  the  spirit,  that  a  painter 
migiit  have  wished  to  fix  it  on  his  canvas,  aud  a  poet  to  celebrate  it  in  musical 
strophes,  could  only  be  remembered  with  disgust  by  the  chief  of  the  French  com- 
mission, whose  canoe  filled  in  a  rapid  which  barred  the  river  some  twenty  steps 
distant.  This  rapid,  in  which  our  companions  saw  nothing  but  a  vulgar  obstacle, 
appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  placed  by  the  heavenly  powers  before 
the  ouaddi  of  Pachiri,  expressly  to  teach  mankind  that  in  this  world,  where  nothing  is 
perfect,  sorrow  is  always  the  close  companion  of  pleasure,  as  in  Greek  or  Latin  verse 
the  apondee  is  always  found  side  by  side  with  the  dactyl.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Coimt  de  la  Blanchc-Epine  was  of  my  opinion,  the  physical  and  moral  depression  of 
rhich  T  saw  him  the  prey  having  prevented  mo  from  questioning  him  on  that  point. 
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The  poor  fellow  grieved  so  sorely,  and  seemed  in  such  despair  on  feeliug  that  his  pin- 
taloons  were  so  thoronghly  soaked  as  to  be  pasted  to  his  thighs,  while  his  jersey  stuck 
to  his  back,  that  out  of  respect  for  his  very  legitimate  gi-ief  we  halted,  and  lost  two 
hours  while  we  looked  at  him  making  himself  comfortable. 

This  catastrophe  enabled  me  to  take  a  stroll  and  collect  some  plants.  I  invariaWj 
did  so  when  the  dangers  of  the  river  obliged  us  to  abandon  temporarily  our  cano» 
and  walk  along  the  shore.  These  plants,  of  wliieh  I  collected  some  amifuls,  and  thrcir 
into  my  canoe  to  study  and  sketch  at  leisure,  never  remained  very  long  in  my  po8Sf^ 
sion.     While  1  examined  one  of  them  a  cataract  or  a  rapid  would  bai*  the  passage, 


a  wave  coming  from  I  know  not  where  would  suddenly  break  over  the  vessel,  soak 
me  from  head  to  foot,  and  when,  recovering  from  my  first  surj)rise,  and  splnttoriiii: 
the  water  out  of  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  I  reopened  my  eyes  and  looked  about  me. 
behold  my  botanical  specimens  Boating  far  away  on  the  river!  This  sort  of  study, 
obstinately  resumed  many  times  a  day,  was  always  interrupted  in  the  same  nmnncr. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  accident  which  befel  the  chief  of  the  French  commission, 
and  the  profound  affliction  he  felt  in  consequence  of  it,  had  made  us  feel  that  it  was 
a  duty  to  wait  while  he  arrange<l  his  toilet  While  his  slaves  were  wiping  from  his  body 
the  last  tears  of  the  naiad,  I  walked  np  the  shore  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  gorge  of 
PachirL  This  done,  I  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  little  river,  clothed  with  a  rich 
carpet  of  Canacorus,  Heliconias,  and  Marantew  (a  species  of  arrow-root).  Out  of  their 
foUage  shot  up  long  stalks  with  thjn^es  of  red,  pink,  or  yellow  flowers,  which  contrasted 
charmingly  with  the  satin-like  green  of  the  large  leaves  of  these  plants,  apparently 
fashioned  by  nature  to  be  used  as  a  dinner-service  by  the  poor  traveller.  What  roast 
game  and  boiled  fish  I  have  eaten  out  of  these  vegetable  platters! 

While  I  was  selecting  from  among  these  Afusarew  some  individuals  which  were  new 
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vnti,  I  discovered,  tangled  iu  the  branches  of  a  shrub  which  it  straugled  in  its  embrace, 
Bigno7tia  jnsminium,  with  dark  shiny  leaves,  and  a  pure  white  corolla  with  a  purple 
>ot  in  its  centre.  The  penetrating  odour  of  this  flower  reminded  mo  of  tho  tnborose. 
was  the  first  scented  bignonia  I  had  yet  found  either  in  nature  or  in  the  reports 
travellers.  I  rushed  at  it  like  a  kite  seizing  its  prey.  At  the  moment  when  I  was 
laking  a  section  of  one  of  its  stalks,  the  cry  tamos!  which  may  be  freely  translated 
ibark!  was  raised  by  my  companions.  I  seized  with  one  hand  my  bundle  of  reeds, 
ith  the  other  my  scented  bignonia,  and  running  all  the  way  to  the  shore  had  but  just 
ime  to  throw  myself  into  my  canoe  when  we  pushed  out  into  the  stream.  I  had  hai-dly 
fot  settled  down  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  aiTange  my  plants  and  shai-pen  my  poncil, 
in  order  to  make  a  sketch  and  a  description,  as  faithful  as  possible,  of  each  of  them, 
I  had  commenced  working  when  we  arrived  at  the  rapids  of  Chimiato.  The  Indian  who 
naanaged  my  canoe,  and  amused  himself  by  looking  over  my  shouldtr  at  my  pencilling, 
could  not  avoid  in  time  a  sunken  rock.  The  canoe  was  thrown  upon  its  side,  and  two 
or  three  waves  wasliing  over  me  carried  off  my  odoriferous  harvest.  "Lightly  come, 
lightly  go,"  I  said  to  myself  on  seeing  my  bignonia  and  my  musaceie  struggling  in  the 
current,  which  carried  thom  far  away  from  the  shore  that  had  given  them  birth.  Seeing 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  my  botanical  studies,  I  took  off  my  clothes  to  dry,  only 
retaining  that  garment  which  the  late  Abb^  Delille,  of  modest  memory,  would  never 
ive  dared  to  name  without  the  aid  of  a  periphrasis. 

Between  Pachiri  and  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Yaviro,  where  our  day's  journey 
irminatcd,  we  jjassed  five  aftlucnts,  very  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  which  acquired 
jin  importance  that  wc  each  appreciated  in  his  own  way,  from  nineteen  rapids  situated 
their  more  or  less  immediate  neighbourhood.  Our  fii-st  care  on  landing  at  Yaviro 
was  to  ascertain  the  breadth  and  apparent  direction  of  tiiis  ailluent  on  the  right  of  the 
Quillabamba  Santa  Ana.  The  foimcr  we  found  to  be  about  sixteen  yards  at  its  embou 
chure;  its  direction  we  ascertained  to  be  south-southwest.  We  learned  besides  from 
our  rowers  that  it  takes  its  rise  at  Ifiahui,  in  the  same  place  as  the  river  of  Chapo,  which 
we  had  passed  near  Umiripanco  on  the  third  day  of  our  journey.  Eleven  streams 
which  take  their  ri.^c  in  the  delta  fiuniL-d  by  llie  junction  of  these  two  rivers  at  their 
common  source  bear  their  tribute  of  waters  to  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afia.^ 

This  geographical  study,  trivial  as  it  nmy  seem,  and  the  discovery  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  our  camp  of  a  number  of  dead  tapirs,  and  apes  mortally  wounded  by  the  arrows 
of  the  savages,  and  which  had  come  to  the  shore  to  quench  their  thirst  before  dpng, 
were  the  only  incidents  which  signalized  our  stay  for  an  evening  and  a  night  at  Ya\iro, 
where  we  made  a  supper  of  yucca-roots,  and  obtained  only  a  few  hours*  sleep  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fine  and  continuous  rain  which  had  set  in  and  broken  our  rest.  In  tho 
morning  we  were  thoroughly  benumbed,  there  was  a  feeling  of  hea\iuess  in  the  head, 
our  bones  ached,  wc  were  sneezing  every  minute,  and  felt  a  strong  tendency  to  dissolve 
into  water  like  Biblis.  By  these  symptoms  we  knew  we  were  suffering  from  catarrh, 
and  having  no  sudorifics  at  our  command,  we  could  only  leave  to  Providence  tho  care 


of  curing  us. 
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At  a  quai  tor  past  eijilit  precisely,  as  shown  by  my  book  of  ihunibs,  wliich  k 
now  open  before  nic,  and  which  it  is  my  practice  to  consult  in  case  of  donbt,  wi 
fiuitted  Yaviro,  and  recommenced  our  descent  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  gloomy  tint 
Pan'ots  and  perroquets  perched  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and,  hidden  from  sight  by  tlie 
colour  of  their  plumage,  split  our  ears  with  tlieir  screams.  Clouds  of  swallows  wheeled 
around  us.  Our  canoes,  driven  by  a  furious  current,  swiftly  approached  the  rapidi 
of  Yaviro,  which  the  savages  had  boasted  of  in  mlvance  as  wonders  of  thoir  kind.  Oi 
passing  a  tongue  of  land  the  space  widened  before  us,  and  three  belts  of  foam,  in  the 
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midst  of  whicli  wcro  visilde  the  tops  of  great  black  rocks,  aj)i>eared  distinctly  in  the 
perspective.  The  scene  was  no  doubt  well  worthy  of  our  admiring  observation,  bnl 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  attempt  resting  on  our  oars;  and  our  Antis,  pulling 
with  all  their  strength,  drew  to  the  shore,  where  they  landed  us.  This  shore  was  encum- 
bered with  enormous  blocks  of  freestone,  which  we  had  to  chmb  like  goats,  but  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  these  natural  observatories  we  not  only  obtained  as  the  reward 
of  our  toil  a  fine  view  of  the  rapids  of  Yaviro,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  helping  our 
savages  to  guide  the  canoes  and  rafts  among  the  rocks. 

After  an  hour  s  labour  for  our  men,  and  of  delayed  expectation  for  us,  we  wore  aWe 
to  re-embark  with  no  further  accident  to  report  than  the  submersion  of  a  canoe  which 
overset  near  the  shoi*e  with  its  lading.  Wo  were  felicitating  ourselves  on  the  sncceas 
of  our  passage  when  a  dull  uoise  like  the  distant  rolling  of  thunder  struck  on  our  ear. 
This  noise,  which  for  nine  days  we  had  heard  at  very  frequent  intei*vals  without  having 
grown  accustomed  to  it,  announced  clearly  enough  that  the  action  ended  at  one  point 
was  about  to  commence  at  another.  From  the  doubtful  looks  that  we  exchanged  the 
savages  guessed  our  anxiety,  and  in  order  to  end  it  informed  us  that  we  were 
approaching  the  oboris  of  Mautalo.     These  ohoris,  which  the  cholos  of  CocabambillM^ 
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>r  their  part,  call  tumbos,  wore  rapids.     It  renuiinoti  to  be  socn  if  they  exceeded  in 
Sngtb,  and  breadth,  and  consequently  in  danger,  tliose  we  had  left  behind  tis. 

We  were  very  soon  satisfied  on  this  point.     The  rapids  of  Yaviro  were  nothing  but 

uld's  play  compared  with  those  we  were  about  to  descend.  Each  prepared  himself 
the  event  by  gathering  up  in  haste  whatever  he  held  most  precious,  and  causing 
self  to  be  put  ashore.     As  the  canoes,  weighed  down  by  their  lading,  would  not 

ive  been  able  to  pass  the  archipelago  of  rocks  which  barred  the  river  without  being 

led  by  the  boiling  waves,  tbey  unloaded  them,  and  transported  the  goods  on  the  backs 
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the  men  to  a  spot  below  the  rapids,  which  were  nearly  a  mile  in  extent.  Three  hours 
were  devoted  to  these  various  labours. 

After  we  liud  left  behind  us  these  dangerous  passages  we  breathed  freely  a  moment 
in  the  renumso  (if  Huinpuj'u,  which  resembled  those  of  Biricanaui  and  Canari  of 
Arcadian  memory.  On  the  shore  of  these  sparkling  waters,  on  a  slope  carpeted  with 
verdure,  grew  slender  bamboos  like  tnfts  of  feathers.  A  group  of  tree-ferns  of  the  genus 
AlsophiUi,  which  crowned  one  of  the  slopes  on  our  right,  gave  to  the  place  quite  a 
tropical  character.  To  the  gulls  and  ducks,  habitual  companions  in  these  solitudes, 
had  succeeded  a  pretty  variety  of  swallows,  with  an  ash-coloured  back  and  white  head 
and  belly,  which  skimmed  lightly  over  the  river,  now  dipping  their  beak.s  and  now  the 
tip  of  a  wing  in  its  pellucid  waters. 

A  treacherous,  because  almost  imperceptible,  current  soon  drifted  us  far  fiom 
lluinpuyu.  In  contrast  with  its  fresh  landscape  we  had  now  before  us  the  rapids  of 
Saniriato.  Here,  the  bed  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Ana,  remarkably  enlarged,  was 
barred  from  shore  to  shore  by  a  dike  of  rocks,  which  the  waves  one  moment  covered, 
and  the  next  left  plainly  visible.  The  breadth  of  the  current,  divided  into  three  unequal 
streams,  rushed  foaming  and  roaring  thi-ough  as  many  openings  in  this  dam.     At  the 
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av^Ul  of  this  ucw  obi^tacLe  cacli  uf  us  felt  like  Etipliaz^  as  if  a  spirit  had  luissed  before  hi* 
face  and  his  hair  stood  on  end  A  respite^  however,  on  which  we  had  not  counU^i,  vb 
granted  us  by  Providence,  represented  by  the  Autis,  who  declared  with  one  voice  tbt 
the  day's  work  was  ended,  and,  without  asking  our  opinion  of  the  matter,  diiieni"' 
at  Saniriato,  near  a  torrent  of  the  same  iinnie.  This  huU,  which  seemed  to  us  preuiai 
considering  that  the  sun  was  still  high  above  the  horizon,  was,  in  fact,  reudered  u 
live  by  the  necessity  of  laying  in  provisions  for  the  journey,  as  the  places  we 
traverse  on  the  morrow  and  succeeding  days  were  absolutely  desert,  aud  offcri 
resource.  Now  the  quebrada  through  which  ran  the  torrent  of  Saiiiriato  was 
habited  by  Antis  known  to  our  rowers,  who,  out  of  consideration  for  us  persoi 
added  to  their  love  for  the  articles  of  barter  with  which  our  boxes  appeared  lo  be  wdi 
supplied,  would  secure  us,  we  were  told,  against  the  threatened  famine.  As  the  propoeil 
was  of  a  character  to  secure  the  suflrages  of  the  majority,  we  signified  our  approval  by 
a  nod.  Four  Antis,  accompanied  by  one  of  our  cholos,  went  immediately  iu  search  ol 
the  natives  of  Saniriato,  leaving  their  comrades  to  keep  us  company. 

To  charm  away  the  tedium  of  waiting,  and  cheat  our  a])pctitcs,  sharpened  bj  a 
twenty-four  hours'  fast,  one  of  the  long-haired  pilots,  to  whom  the  cholo  Anaya  senrwi 
as  interpreter,  related  some  episodes  of  his  savage  life,  which  we  will  not  atterap 
rejxjat.  These  reciUds,  racy  of  the  forest,  need  for  effect  the  theatre  of  the  action, 
accessories  and  the  personages,  the  action  and  the  eloquence  of  the  narrator, — tUngn 
of  which  a  traveller,  on  returning  to  hb  own  country,  vainly  endeavours  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  by  writing.  To  these  various  stories  of  his  life,  the  narrator  thought  i: 
his  duty  to  add  some  useful  observations  upon  the  manner  of  living  in  the  woods,  wbick 
he  completed  by  recipes  against  the  bites  of  serpents,  stings  of  scorpions,  iuyriap«)ds, 
mosquitoes,  aud  other  animals,  whose  utility  in  relation  to  mankind  has  never  yet  hem 
clearly  demonstrated.  None  of  us,  however,  felt  any  inclination  for  a  sylvan  life,  ud 
the  advice  of  the  Indian  was  received  with  indifference.  As  a  practised  orator  he  saw 
that  he  had  taken  a  false  step,  aud  tried  again  to  engage  our  attention  by  speaking  of 
the  route  we  had  to  follow,  the  lack  of  provisions,  and  the  dangers  of  every  kind  w 
would  await  us  beyond  Saniriato;  in  a  word,  of  the  possibility  that  we  might  leave 
bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Never  had  our  worthy  Antis,  whose  name  I  h 
always  regretted  I  did  not  ask,  been  so  religiously  listened  to;  never  had  any  discoonw 
of  his  been  so  deeply  engraved  in  the  memory  of  his  auditors ;  above  all,  when  be  added, 
by  way  of  epilogue,  that  the  obori  (rapid)  of  Saniriato,  which  we  were  about  to  desceiitl, 
and  in  which  two  men  and  four  women  of  his  tribe  were  drowned  the  previous  month, 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  we  should  meet  with  further  on.  Struck  witli 
the  idea  that  a  similar  fate  might  be  tiieirs,  the  most  htu-dened  among  our  fellows  wctl' 
on  the  i»oint  of  i>erfurming  an  act  of  contrition,  and  demanding  absolution  from  c 
chaplain,  Father  Bobo.  A  thoughtful  silence  prevailed  for  some  minutes  amongst 
I  took  advantage  of  it  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  orator,  who  wore  as  a  hat  or  helmet  thi 
cover  of  a  box  of  confitures  which  he  had  found  in  one  of  our  canoes. 

Tlie  arrival  of  our  rowers,  and  of  their  friends  of  Saniriato,  dissipated  as  by  enchant 
menl  the  melancholy  which  clouded  our  brows.     At  siglit  of  the  provisions  which  tUir/ 
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brought,  every  one  of  us,  forgetting  his  momentary  thought  of  death,  felt  the  irresistible 

lecessity  of  living,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  getting  something  to  eat     The  new-comers 

rere  welcomed,  surrounded,  and  relieved  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  of  the  bananas, 

le  yuccas,  and  the  quarter  of  smoked  peccary  with  which  they  were  laden.     We  went 

far  even  as  to  snatch  from  their  hands  two  live  curassows  and  a  cage  made  of  reeds, 

which  was  imprisoned  an  agami  or  trumpet-bird  (Psophia  crepitans).     Our  diead 

wauling  food  was  so  great  that  we  emptied  out  of  the  wallet  in  which  they  were 

)ntained  the  very  bow  and  arrows  with  which  the  Antia  were  armed,  with  the  idea 

it  in  some  emergency  these  objects  might  appease  our  hunger  and  prolong  our 

sxistence.     The  assurance  of  these  good  savages,  that  before  the  end  of  the  day  they 
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would  bring  us  other  pro^nsions,  alone  prevented  us  from  stripping  them  of  their  very 
clothes. 

After  a  moment  passed  on  the  shore,  which  they  employed  iu  taking  particular  note 
of  our  persons,  our  new  friends  departed,  carrying  off  with  them  those  of  our  rowers 
who  during  the  absence  of  their  comrades  had  kept  us  company,  but  promising  to  return 
before  night  Our  first  care  was  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  light  a  fire,  fill  a 
pot  with  water,  and  while  the  liquid  was  getting  hot,  to  cut  up  the  peccary,  peel  the 
bananas,  and  scrape  the  yuccas.  Fearing  that  the  pot,  the  object  of  our  fervent 
adoration,  might  vanish  in  the  smoke,  or  take  to  itself  wings,  and  by  flying  away 
frustrate  all  our  hopes,  we  all  aUke,  great  and  small,  drew  near  and  kept  our  eyes  fixed 
on  it  until  the  meal  was  perfectly  cooked.  The  end  of  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  for 
which  our  stomachs  almost  audibly  groaned,  an-ived  at  last  A  cholo  took  the  smoking 
pot  off  the  fire,  and  an  equal  distribution  of  its  contents  was  made  all  round.  We  were 
swallowuig  the  first  mouthfuls  when  the  Antis  of  Saniriato,  faithful  to  their  promise, 
returned  accompanied  by  our  rowers,  some  carrying  a  rigime  of  bananas,  others 
a  basket  of  yuccas.  To  these  fruits  and  roots  were  added  some  strips  of  tapir's  flesh 
and  some  cutlets  of  smoked  peccary.     Wo  smiled  all  over  at  our  excellent  pui-veyors. 
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After  suppor,  at  which  they  assisted,  sitting  upon  their  heels  and  wondering,  u 
ap|jeared  to  me,  at  our  ravenous  appetites,  we  distributed  among  them  some  butt 
looking-glasses,  and  other  trifles;  to  which  we  added,  as  a  special  favour,  of  which  ¥? 
made  them  sensible,  a  few  knives  worth  sixpence  a  piece,  when  we  knew  that  ibej 
intended  to  accompany  us  beyond  the  dangerous  rapids  we  were  so  soon  to  encouuler. 
On  receiving  our  large  cook's  knives,  the  blades  of  which  could  be  bent  like  tin,  the 
joy  of  these  simple  natives  knew  no  bounds. 

The  night  we  passed  on  the  shore  of  Saniriato  was  rather  tetUous  and  tmcomfort 
able,  owing  to  the  gusta  of  an  impetuous  wind,  accompanied  with  bursts  of  intermittent 
rain,  such  as  are  called  by  sailors  a  squall.     Sutfering  a  little  from  the  wet  and  cotL 
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we  rose  with  the  day,  and  at  once  prepared  for  our  departure.     During  the  ni^t 
river  had  suddenly  swollen,  and  carried  off  the  smallest  of  our  canoes,  in  which  was 
of  my  boxes,  containing  linen  and  papers,  besides  various  articles  in  toy-ware, 
current  money  of  the  desert     I  stilled  my  sighs,  and  said  nothing  of  my  loss.     WTl 
the  rajiids  of  Saniriato  l>efore  us,  and  the  question  of  life  or  death  to  l>e  decided,  it 
would  have  been  puerile,  miy  ridiculous,  to  cry  over  the  loss  of  a  few  shirts 
little  bclla 

At  a  quarter  before  eight  we  left  Sanii-iato  and  its  turbulent  stream.  On  arri\ii 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  fii-st  rapid  we  landed,  and  while  we  walked  along 
shore,  encumbered  with  enormous  stones,  our  canoes  and  rafts,  giiided  by  the  Ant 
passed  the  first  obstacle  without  accident.  From  the  top  of  the  rocks  that  we  had 
to  climb,  we  were  able  to  observe  every  detail  of  the  manoeuvring  of  the  savages,  who, 
naked,  and  with  their  only  garment  fastened  upon  their  heads,  looked  like  <lemons  in 
the  troubled  waters. 

Four  of  these  cataracts,  with  waves  curling  like  breakers,  and  barring  the  wl 


almost  broken  tlowii  the  poor  old  man,  and  made  him  altogethftr  ill.  During  tlie  last 
two  days  his  legs,  which  hafi  swelled  as  far  as  the  knee,  refused  their  usual  office,  and 
iu  the  steep  or  stony  places  the  assistant -naturalist  and  myself  ha<l  lent  our  anus  to 
assist  his  trcmliling  steps.  If,  however,  his  physical  forces  had  sensibly  diminished 
since  our  departure  from  Chahuaris,  his  appetite  and  his  flow  of  spirits  weiv,  on  the 
other  hand,  constantly  maintained  at  a  reassuring  height.  He  ate  like  any  other  four 
men,  laughed  like  any  half-dozen,  and  the  frequently  doublful  pleasantries  of  our 
Parisian  bird-stuffer,  far  from  scandalizing  the  holy  man,  seemed  but  to  revive  the 
memories  of  his  youth. 

When  he  was  seated  in  the  canoe  by  the  side  of  his  companions,  the  rowers  pushed 
out  into  the  stream.  Whether  it  was  instinct  or  caprice,  I  know  not,  but  for  our  part 
we  continued   the  journey  on  foot.      After  walking  for  about  ten   minutes,  a  dull 
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rumbling  noise  seemed  to  come  from  a  concealed  source,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards a  belt  of  foam,  standing  out  in  relief  against  the  sombre  background  of  the  foliage, 
announced  that  wo  were  approaching  another  rapid.  Whilo  wc  were  quietly  admiring 
the  fine  contrasts  of  colour  which  at  this  spot  distinguished  the  landscape,  lighted 
up,  so  to  speak,  with  a  sinister  effect  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water,  we  saw  the 
canoe  of  the  Peruvian  commission  slacken  its  course,  then  stop  and  turn  upon  itself,  as 
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if  it  were  hesitating  between  several  opposing  currents.  But  immediately  yielding 
to  the  most  violent  of  them,  it  daited  away  like  an  an*ow,  describing  in  its  course  a 
curve  which  brought  it  near  the  shore.  The  situation  ai)pearcd  to  us  a  critical  one,  but 
we  did  not  understand  its  extronie  gravity,  until  we  saw  the  savages  avail  theniseh'es  of 
the  momentary  approach  of  their  vcs.scl  to  the  shore  to  throw  themselves  into  the  water 
and  swim  to  the  bank.  Following  their  example,  the  captain  of  the  frigate  and  his 
lieutenant  also  sprang  into  the  water  and  saved  themselves.  Left  alone,  the  poor  old 
chaplain  rose  to  his  feet,  extended  his  arms,  and  appeared  as  if  he  meant  to  foUow  his 
companions;  but  his  failing  strength  betrayed  him,  and  lie  fell  back  into  the  canoe, 
which  the  current  bore  along  into  the  midst  uf  the  rapid,  where,  overwhelmed  by  the 
waves,  it  instantly  disappeared. 

There  was  a  moment  of  terror  and  stupor,  during  which  every  one  of  us  who 
witnessed  the  accident  stood  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  feared  to  raise 
his  voice.  But  violent  emotions  are  of  short  duration.  Soon  our  spirits  were  a  little 
calmed.     Some  hazarded  a  reflection  in  a  low  voice  upon  the  misfortune  that  had 
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tpponctl.     Then  others  spoko  of  it  in  their  nfttnral  tones,  and  some  congi-atulatcd  them- 
jlves  on  havinj:^  walked  along  the  shore  instead  of  resuming  their  place  in  tlte  canoes. 

;oism  and  indifference  reacted  against  the  lirst  impulsive  beat  of  the  heart,  wliile 
oblivion^  the  second  winding-sheet  of  the  dead,  spread  its  dark  waters  over  the  poor 
monk. 

I  We  rejoined  the  captain  of  the  frigate  and  the  lieutenant,  who  had  undressed  in 
order  to  dry  their  clothes  in  the  sun.  Tlio  canoe,  when  it  foimdered  with  Father  Bobo, 
had  carried  to  the  bottom  all  that  tliey  possessed,  from  their  gold-embioidered  uniform 

their  very  stockings.     Like  the  vanquished  of  Pavia,  the  commandant  of  the  frigate 
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nnj^ht  have  exclaimed,  with  a  legitimate  jiride,  "All  is  lost  save  honour !"  Of  his  past 
splendour  there  remained  nothing  at  this  moment  but  a  covering  for  his  liead  made 
of  vicugUcVs  wool,  turned  up  at  the  edges  like  a  Chinese  hat;  an  imdei-shirt  of  green 
flannel,  which  concealed  very  imperfectly  the  leanness  of  his  torso;  a  pair  of  pantaloons, 
from  which  the  straps  had  been  violently  torn  away;  and  a  pair  of  shoes  trodden  down 
at  the  heels.  A  traveller's  poncho,  which  he  happened  to  have  on  his  shoulders  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  and  in  which  he  draped  himself  as  in  a  cloak,  imparted  to  his 
wretched  appeai'ance  a  certain  air  of  majesty.  The  costume  of  the  lieutenant,  to  judge 
of  it  by  the  sketch  which  we  made  two  hours  after  the  disaster,  was  of  a  character 
to  be  much  more  faithfully  represented  by  the  pencil  than  the  pen.  A  red  ape  {Ateles 
ru/us)  which  had  been  fjustened  on  one  of  the  rafts,  and  which  was  the  only  piece 
of  property  left  to  tlie  unfortunate  young  man,  reconciled  him  by  its  grimaces  to  the 
hardness  of  his  lot 

After  a  tear  dropped  in  haste  over  the  fate  of  these  martyrs  to  science,  we  con- 
tinued our  walk  along  the  shore,  leaving  to  the  savages,  who  had  recovered  all  their 
good  humour,  the  care  of  guiding  the  canoes  and  rafts  down  the  river.     It  was  not 
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long  before  we  sighted  tlie  rapid  of  Inipaiiitiiiiato,  wlticli  for  turbulence,  noise,  aw 
foam,  was  in  no  dcgi'cc  inferior  to  that  of  Sintunili,  of  disastrous  memory.    At 
exclamation  uttered  by  one  of  the  Antis  I  hastened  my  steps.     The  savage,  jiluuge'l 
ill  the  water  up  to  his  arm-]utfi,  and  bearing  with  all  the  weight  of  his  two  hands 
the  liana  attached  to  the  largest  of  the  mfts,  pointed  out  to  me  among  the  i-ocks  of  tlir 
shore  a  wooden  box  which  the  waves  had  cast  up  after  having  bumped  it  open 
deprived  it  of  it^  contents.     In  that  bit  of  flotsam  and  iehtmn  I  recognized  the  Vti 
that  liail  been  canied  away  in  the  canoe  by  the  swollen  river  during  the  prerit 
night    "Another  lost  illusion/*  I  said  to  myself,  givmg  a  kick  at  tlie  box  which  d 
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evening  before  was  full  to  the  brim  with  linen,  papers,  and  trifling  objects  of 

and  now,  empty  and  dislocated,  was  condemned  to  rot  unhououred  upon  this  inhus^ 

pitable  shore. 

Meditating  ujion  the  fate  of  my  box,  which  T  compared  to  that  of  mau  here  below. 
I  rejoined  my  companions.  The  nipid  of  Impaniquiato  was  passed;  the  current  wasDf 
running  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  gnushots  from  tliia  spot  on  the 
h'ft  bank  a  saiuly  shnie  seemed  to  invite  us  to  rest  from  the  meutal  and  physical  fatigue^ 
of  tlie  day.  We  gladly  availed  ourselves  uf  the  opportunity  it  offerefl.  Having  i"e-eni- 
harked,  we  crossed  the  river  diagonally,  and  landed  on  the  spot  refeired  to,  which  took 
the  name  of  IVIaiiiruntuni,  from  that  of  a  vapid  situated  at  some  distance,  but  even  nuj 
within  hearing. 

Our  disembarkation  having  been  effected,  two  canoes  were  sent  to  explore  the  inlets 
and  irregularities  of  the  shore  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  body  of  Father  Bubo.  Fr 
two  o'clock  to  five  our  cholos  of  Cocabumbillas  conscientiously  beat  up  every  creek,  bay, 
and  corner  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  liut  their  labour  was  all  in  vain.  Instead  of  the 
Cluistiau   burial  wliich   we   hud   destiucd   for  our   unfortunate  chajilain — whom  the 
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wiRtant-natnralist,  with  that  pitiloss  bndmai^c  of  the  [fimlii  dn  Prtri",  who  respects 
rtliing,  compared  to  Jonah  in  the  whalo's  bolly — the  poor  ulil  i^ricst  hatl  no  otlicr  tomb 
Ian  the  stomachs  of*  tlie  fishes. 

I  must  here  confess,  to  the  sliame  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  tlio  Franco- 
Peruvian  expedition  in  partiouhu- — an  expedition  of  which  accident  has  made  me  the 
historiographer^ that  the  disaster  of  which  Me  had  been  the  witnesses,  and  wliich  should 
ive  caused  us  some  despondency,  had  so  little  touched  our  hearts,  hardened  by  ten 
tys  of  suffering  ami  nine  nights  passed  in  the  open  air,  that  on  the  aflornoon  of  that 
itjil  day,  stretched  upi^n  the  liot  sand  of  the  shore,  and  unrolled  in  the  sini  like  snakes, 
re  talked  as  loud  and  huighed  as  heartily  as  if  Father  Bobo,  our  chaplain  and  friend,  had 
)t  been  snatehcd  from  us  by  a  violent  death.  But  this  contempt  of  the  sacred  laws 
fraternity  was  to  be  speedily  punished.  Providence  had  His  eye  upon  ua.  While 
re  thus  enjoyed  ourselves  on  the  sands,  defying  our  present  misery,  and  >vitbout 
thought  of  future  mischances,  divine  Justice  and  Vengeance  had  already  prejmred 
lemselves — the  one  with  her  torcli,  the  other  with  her  sword  and  scales,  and,  as  in  the 
icturc  of  I*rud'hon,  oidy  waited  for  the  night  to  seize  us  by  the  iuiir  and  inflict  a  terrible 
mishment  upon  our  insensibility. 

The  lading  of  our  vessels  had  been  ])nt  ashore,  and  tiic  various  things  were  spread 

It  to  dry.     The  captain  of  the  frigate  and  his  Hcutenant,  having  notldng  Init  what  they 

)od   in,  kept  themselves  apart,  silent  and  miserable,     inspired  by  one  and  the  same 

lought,  the  assistant-naturalist  and  myself  selected  from  among  the  various  articles 

our  wardrobe  a  few  garments  which  we  thought  might  be  useful  to  our  uidnippy 

)mpanions.     These  gifts,  offered  mo.st  freely  on  our  pjirt,  were  accepted  on  theirs  witli 

itire  fnmkncss.     Moved  by  the  scene,  the  chief  of  the  French  commission  wished 

co-opemte  in  our  pious  work,  and  to  avoid  wounding  the  ticklish  sensibility  of  liis 

Sval,  secretly  gave  the  assistant-naturalist  a  double  cotton  night-cap,  which  the  latter 

it  in  half,  and  so  made  two  head-pieces  of  it     The  lieutenant  took  his  half,  and 

miarking  that  it  reminded  him  of  the  rhnlio,  or  Phrygian   cap,  imported  into  the 

>untry  of  Anahuac  by  his  ancestor  Mauco  Capac  ages  ago,  placed  it  on  his  head. 

to  the  commandant,  whether  it  was  that  he  guessed  out  of  whose  linen  chest  the 

ip  had  come,  or  whether  he  was  shocked  by  its  pyramidal  form,  I  know  not;   but 

spite  of  all  1  could  say,  ho  refused  to  wear  it.     I  therefore  lost  the  pleasure  which 

had  promised  myself  of  taking  the  portrait  of  the  reru\iun  chief  adorned  with  that 

miarkable  appendage,  which  must  have  added  twenty  inches  to  his  stature;   never- 

leless,  in  order  to  utilize  the  cap,  which  he  consented  to  accept,  he  made  four  holes 

mnd  the  edge,  to  which  he  fixed  four  strings,  and  employed  it  during  the  rest  of  the 

lurncy  as  a  wallet,  in  which  he  kept  Ins  bananas,  his  arachis  (eartb-uuts),  and  other 

I  tables. 

The  emotions  of  the  day  had  so  reacted  upon  our  stomachs  that  it  was  with 
a  pleasure  approaching  to  voluptuotisness  we  sat  down  to  the  ragout  of  tapir's  flesh 
and  green  bananas  that  was  served  under  the  name  of  supper.  Meanwhile  night  had 
closed  in,  and  after  supper  it  only  remained  for  each  to  select  his  sleeping-place  and 
jnepare  his  bed  as  he  could.     Tlie  conmxandant  and  his  lieutenant,  having  neither  skins 
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nor  ocher  covetmffi,  stffAcbed  tbessehcs  fralcnaOf  ads  fey  aii 
raabeA.    An  boor  Uter  we  were  all  anlofp 

Towardj)  midnight  we  were  swideDly  awoke  br  a  dbp  «f 
up  in  a  flitting  posture  and  looked  abost  bun  with  a  seared 
we  were  in  for  a  itoim.  The  Bk^  was  deaielf  biadc; 
of  li^itiiin^'  oiwtied  lanUstk  persx>eetives  oa  the  tvrer  a»d  the 
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roarod  tliroiij^h  tlio  forests  in  HUtrmy  giiats,  lashing  and  bending  the  trees,  which  creaked 
ominuUHly  under  its  prcHHure,  and  wus  followed  by  a  downpour  of  rain,  which  contiinicd 
like  a  tfirront  the  wliole  night  We  presented  a  pitiful  spectacle  at  dawn.  Our  face* 
were  livid,  and  our  teeth  chattered  as  from  an  attack  of  fever.  About  eight  o'clock 
the  clou(U  wore  dispelled  by  a  brilliant  sun,  which  smiled  npon  us  without  banng 
sulficient  heat  to  restore  our  iininiatiou.  The  air  was  cold  and  clear,  the  ground,  strewn 
with  branches  rent  away  by  the  storm,  had  already  absorbed  the  water.  The  oidy  tract 
that  remained  of  the  deluge  of  the  night,  setting  aside  these  scattered  fragments  of  vege- 
tation, were  the  rain-flrops,  sparkling  on  every  leaf  and  blade  tike  liquid  diamonds, 
and  rollecliug  the  light  which  made  our  misery  visible  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
prism. 

This  tempest,  in  which  my  companions  saw  notliing  but  one  of  those  vulgar  storms 
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rhich  we  had  often  experienced  since  our  dcpai'tiirc  from  Chahuaris/  was  in  my  eyes 
manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  a  proper  chastisement  lor  the  insensibility 
"Tve  had  shown  on  the  previous  afternoon  for  the  tra<;ical  end  of  our  poor  chaplain. 
Leaving  to  tlie  sun  and  air  the  care  of  drying  our  streaming  bodies  and  clothes, 
resumed  our  journey,  walking  along  the  shore  while  the  canoes  and  rafts  descended 
le  river.  In  the  rapid  of  Mapiruntuni  our  baggage  was  drenched  by  tlie  waves,  but 
it  was  wet  from  the  rain  of  the  previous  night  when  wc  started,  a  little  more  water 
of  no  importance.  At  ten  o'clock  we  passed  a  second  i-apid^  named  Ghahuancani. 
[ere  the  landscape  suddenly  changed  its  character.  The  shores  disappeared,  the  line 
forests  was  broken,  and  walls  of  a  reddish  freestone  formed  a  high  rampart  on  lioth 
sides  of  the  river.  In  the  impossibility  of  continuing  our  course  along  a  perpendicular 
shore,  wo  climbed  the  rocks,  and  made  our  way  over  their  summits,  where  the  vegetable 
(Mbris,  accumulated  during  many  ages,  had  formed  a  sufficiently  thick  bed  of  moult! 
to  support  a  few  clumps  of  Berberis,  Mimosa2,  and  a  species  of  box  with  spreading 
branches,  in  the  knotty  roots  of  which  our  feet  were  continually  caught.  Seen  from 
our  elevated  position  aa  from  a  balloon,  the  river,  deeply  intrenched  between  that 
double  wall,  whoso  shadow  darkened  its  surface,  reminded  us— taking  our  canoes  for 
gondolas — of  the  mysterious  caualetii  of  beautiful  Venice. 

A  deep  rent,  which  we  reeoLpuJ^cd  as  the  hod  of  an  ancient  torrent,  with  the  sand  of 
which  it  was  still  sti-cwn,  divided  the  rocky  wall  and  ran  in  a  gentle  slope  to  the  river. 
Descending  by  this  road,  we  rejoined  our  canoes  and  once  more  embarked.  Notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  of  the  cun*ent  the  water  was  calm,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
we  continued  our  course  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle.  Then,  however,  a  slight 
distmbance  of  the  water  made  us  aware  that  we  were  in  the  nciglihourhotxl  of  a  rapid, 
and  in  a  few  moments  hostilities  were  recommenced.  According  to  the  Antis  we  were 
approaching  a  place  called  Sibucuni,  which  our  cholos  traniilatcd  by  Traga-canoa 
(swallow-cAnoe).  In  our  circumstances  the  conjunction  of  these  two  words  was 
anything  but  reassuring.  We  therefore  kept  watcli,  ready  to  struggle  for  our  life  with 
the  perfidious  element  which  had  served  us  so  many  bad  turns. 

The  unnatural  aspect  suddenly  assumed  by  the  river  appeared  to  justify  our 
apprehensions.  The  inclination  of  its  bed  was  so  apparent  as  to  strike  us  with 
terror.  The  broken  rocks,  heaped  together  with  increasing  wildness,  as  if  to  forbid 
our  further  passage,  so  affected  our  spirits,  that  we  requested  the  rowers  to  land  us  as 
quickly  as  possible,  not  on  the  left  shore — the  shores  had  disappeared — but  on  the  half- 
submerged  rocks  which  had  taken  its  placa  We  thus  recommenced  our  scramble 
along  the  crest  of  the  cerros,  while  the  savages,  who  had  provided  themselves  with 
lianas,  tied  them  end  to  end,  and  by  this  means  obtained  cables  long  enough  tu  enable 


'  The«e  ooQtion&Jly  recitrriDf;  Btorms,  which  some  niiglit  fttippnse  to  be  a  HteniTT'  artifice  dMigned  to  give  to  thU 
part  of  oar  journey  an  tatereciting  air  of  much  giifftring  and  endiiranrf,  and  which  uHHally  ceajie  at  dayhrealc,  to  be 
Mooeeded  b^  a  clear  tkj  and  brillinut  ann,  are  thus  acoouoted  for.  We  had  left  Cbafauaris  on  the  14th  of  Aagiiat, 
lb*  flod  of  the  rainy  aoaaoD,  and  in  deaoending  the  rapids  of  the  Quillabaintu  Santa  Afia  we  had  b««n  keeping  an 
aJmoat  parallel  course  with  the  links  of  the  Cordillera  chain,  wboM  snmmita  attract  the  clouds.  When,  boireTer, 
we  entered  on  the  plains,  it  was  the  month  of  Sept«mber,  and  the  Cordillera  was  left  behind  ud,  so  tbat,  the  caose 
ceasing  the  effsct  ceased  alaa 
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them,  by  lying  flat  on  the  rocks,  to  guide  the  canoes  do^rn  the  torrent.  A  rapid  ahout 
three  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  white  with  foam  and  furious  in  its  turmoil  of  waters, 
terminated  the  descent  of  the  Sibucuni,  whose  goodness  to  us  had  given  the  lie  to  its 
name.     None  of  our  canoes  had  been  swallowed  up  in  this  gulf. 

The  place,  nevertlieless,  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  us,  that  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  danger  we  liad  escaped,  we  informed  our  rowers  that  we  should  con- 
tinue along  the  rocks,  and  leave  to  them  the  care  of  guidiug  the  canoes  and  ra.fbi  in 
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whatever  way  they  deemed  best.  This  plan,  which  prudence  and  perhaps  fear  suggested, 
was  unhappily  impracticable.  Below  Sibucuni  the  river  ran  between  pei-pendicular 
walls  of  rock,  and  all  communication  between  ourselves  and  our  canoes  being  completely 
intercepted,  we  were  compelled  to  make  an  attempt  to  rejoin  them,  which  a  hundretl 
steps  farther  on  would  have  been  impossible.  The  descent  was  therefore  resolved  upon. 
Each,  helping  himself  as  he  could  with  his  hands,  his  finger-nails,  and  his  staff,  clinging 
to  the  angles  of  the  rock  or  slipping  over  its  smooth  surfaces,  reached  the  bottom 
without  accident.  The  chief  of  the  French  commission,  prudent  as  the  king  of  Ithaca, 
had  a  cord  pa.ssed  under  his  shoulders,  and  thanks  to  this  ingenious  precaution,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  pail  descending  into  a  well,  reached  without  accident  the  bottom 
of  his  canoe,  whore  the  strongest  of  his  slaves  received  him  in  their  arms. 


Thia  thoTight,  coupled  with  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  the  danger  by  disembarkiug 
and  making  our  way  along  either  of  the  shores,  as  we  had  previously  been  able  to  do, 
made  us  rather  serious.  It  was  with  a  pei-plexed  air,  and  with  such  a  feeling  of 
nervousness  that  every  sound  gi*ated  on  our  ears,  that  we  seated  ourselves  in  our  canoes, 
and  once  more  launched  into  the  stream. 

Tlie  river,  intrenched  between  two  walls  of  freestone,  was  about  sixty  yards  broad 
at  this  spot.     As  we  advanced,  it  gradually  became  more  contracted,  until  between  one 
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and  two  miles  from  Siljiicuni  it  sc^arcely  exceeded  a  dozen  yards  in  bi-eadtli.     Tlu 
the  double  wall  of  rock  suddeidy  sunk  away.     A  belt  of  foam,  above  wliicb  rose  a 
mist  baninj^  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  warned  us  of  the  approach  of  danger.     TIjc  u  yes  of  I 
s;ivage8  twinkled,  the  rowers  bent  to  tlieir  stroke  like  jaguars  about  to  make  a 
Thoso  who  steered  half  rose,  and  with  their  uostrils  inflated  and  their  liair  t^irct 
the  wind,  |)rcsscd  firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  canoe  the  oar  which  servfd  vkn  a  rudi 
Thei'c  euHued  a  moment  of  feverish  expectation  and  terrible  anxiety,  during  which 
one  could  foresee  whether  we  should  be  able  to  descend  the  rapid  in  safety,  or  shonlJ; 
swallowed  up  by  it     Like  black  snakes,  slender  anil  alert,  our  canoos  gliiled  iulo 
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wlarlj)ool  of  foam  ami  disappeared  from  view.     The  most  resolute  among  us  shut 
eyes.     A  few  seconds  elapsed:  then  the  hurrah  of  the  savages  announced  the  issue { 
the  struggle — the  rapid  of  Timkini  was  safely  passed. 

Below  this  dangerous  passage  the  river  contracted  still  more,  aud  continued  \\a  a 
between  two  walls  or  dykes  of  basalt,  which  succeeded  to  the  freestone.  Ilie  uumi 
of  these  formations,  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation,  were  joined  one  to  the  other  bj 
network  of  lianas  and  SannetUfit'ea?,  which  formed,  at  an  elevation  of  some  thirty  feet 
dome  of  verdure  imjienctrablc  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Tt  was  sonic  miinites  I.)efore 
eyes,  da^izled  by  the  light  outside,  became  accustomed  to  the  greeuisli  obscurity  of 
,i;orge,  the  most  reraarUabie  work  of  nature  that  we  hud  yet  met  with  on  our  joumi 
When,  from  the  sccue  regarded  as  a  whole,  we  extended  our  appreciation  to  il,s  d< 
that  whicli  at  first  sight  had  only  awoke  the  sentiment  uf  surprise  assumed  a  inari 
lous  and  faiiy-like  character  which  filled  us  with  admiration. 

The  nattu'al  tumiel  or  gorge,  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  designate  it.  mi 
be  half  a  kilometre  (somewluit  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile)  in  length,  and  ai 
feet  wide,  terminating  in  a  luminous  point  like  a  star.     Its  walls  were  furro. 
vertical  trenches,  serving  as  beds  or  conduits  to  the  little  streams  wliich  fell  Irom  U>*. 
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BUminits  into  the  viwr,  with  nu  other  iiuise  than  a  kind  of  gentle  trickling.  We  counted 
in  our  passage  through  the  gorge  twenty  tliree  of  these  pretty  falls;  in  the  unequal 
intervals  between  wltich  we  could  see  in  the  dim  light,  now  a  compact  group  of  little 
2olumns,  now  a  truncated  shaft;  the  incessant  drijjping  of  the  foliage,  drops  of  rain, 
ind  tears  of  dew,  during  an  incalculable  number  of  ages,  having  sculptm-ed  tlie  basalt, 
ind  produced  the  most  charming  accidents  of  architecture,  the  most  fantastic  ara- 
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besqucB,  the  most  exquisite  essays  at  ornamentation,  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive  or  the  chisel  to  execute.  All  these  caprices  of  a 
natural  art — all  these  flowers,  leaves,  and  branches  fashioned  in  stone  by  an  invisible 
artist — seemed,  by  contact  with  the  real  leaves,  whose  shadows  fell  upon  them,  to 
participate  in  the  mobility  of  the  latter,  and  to  vibrate  with  them  as  if  they  also 
were  living  things. 

While  we  traversed  this  gorge — the  fairy-like  womlei-s  of  which,  indicaterl  rather 
than  defined,  to  borrow  the  terms  of  art,  were  such  as  one  sees  in  the  mist  of  dreams 
rather  than  in  the  clear  light  of  day — we  were  tempted,  like  Abou  Hassan,  the  false 
caliph,  to  bite  our  little  finger  to  convince  ourselves  we  were  awake.  The  danger 
which  surrounded  us,  however,  was  tlie  ballast  of  reality,  which  brought  us  do^vn  from 
the  heaven  of  sylphs  and  fairies,  and  kept  us  in  the  world  of  men.  The  river,  rendered 
furious  by  its  captivity  within  these  basaltic  walls,  but  concentrating  its  fury  in  the 
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depth  of  its  bed,  throbbed  in  its  whole  mass,  and  caused  the  bottoms  of  our  canoes 
to  tremble  under  our  feet.  In  the  sensation  we  experienced  there  was  as  much  of 
fear  as  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  one  of  those  nervous  emotions  which  mingle  laughter 
and  tears.  Soon  the  current,  already  rapid,  redoubled  its  speed;  the  parallel  sculptures 
of  the  two  walls  grew  confused ;  the  star-like  point  which  had  served  as  our  Pharos, 
and  on  which  our  eyes  had  been  steadily  fixed,  grew  larger  and  larger  until  it  became  a 
portal,  opening  to  a  wide  extended  space.  With  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  our  canoes 
rushed  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  gorge;  passed,  some  twenty  yards  fui-ther  on,  the 
puncu  or  pass  of  Tunkini  (a  notch  or  gap  between  two  masses  of  rock),  and  suddenly 
shot  out  into  the  open,  inundated  with  air  and  sunshine.  Henceforth  the  Cordillera 
was  behind  us.     We  had  entei'ed  on  the  American  plains. 


A  iliaapfiointed  bope.— -A  wonderful  tr««. — Th«  Autii  fashion  of  bidding  far«w«ll  to  their  friends  and  acqnahttancM — 
The  authur  aToida  an  imaginary  danger  onlr  to  fall  into  a  real  one. — Arrival  at  AnttbuarLB.—  IloriiDiniqui-SaotiagD. — 
A  MiitaD  and  hts  odalisqiiea. — Geology,  boUuij,  and  hydrography  conibined.— A  menagerie  on  a  raft — About  the 
[mntipatby  of  apea  for  music. — Fall  of  forest  tree*.— With  what  plejwiure  geogmphers  will  leant  that  the  rivera  of 
[Pnucartampij,  Mapacho,  and  Camisia,  which  Uiey  bare  believed  to  be  distinct,  are  one  and  the  aame  river,  nuder 
three  different  namea. — Arrival  at  Bitiricaya. — ¥int  interview  with  the  Chontaquiroe  Indiana. — Jeronimo  the  tattooed 
C%riittiaiL~-The  qnestioii  of  the  prepondL*i-nuce  of  Ihv  Cboutaquiroa  over  the  Antis  ia  fur  the  first  time  diacuaaed. — 
LamenUiUe  history  uf  tlie  minsi'mary  Brtitio,  treacherously  killed  by  a  bell-ringer. — DisHrtatiou  on  ibe  post  nnd 
ftreaeot  history  of  the  Antis  Indiana.  — It  is  proved  by  the  formula  of  a  -f*  ^  that  the  Choninqniros  Itidiaus  are  at  once 
escellent  rowera  and  qneer  fellows  to  deal  with.— Goto pulsory  ipproxiiUEitioD  of  the  chiefs  of  the  united  comtniHsiona — 
How  the  Count  iln  la  Blanche-C]iine  Bnda  to  bin  eo«t  thiit  there  are  haricots  and  haricots,  »»  there  are  e^gn  and  egga. — 
A  house  at  Sips. — Picture  of  the  interior,  with  effects  of  light  and  shadow. — Collision  with  the  trunk  of  a  ^ip/tonia 
ffffff''*ni — The  author  «nd  hn  ape  hare  a  scuffle  on  tlie  river. — BoBpttality  fn  a  caDM. — Memorable  combat  between 
an  AU/et  ttiger  and  an  Ateies  riirw*.— The  shores  of  the  Aporimac.— A  box  of  preserved  eardines. — A  ecup  (fetilfttt 
pauant,  of  the  river  Tampn-ApHriniac.-  The  mission  of  Santi-lto«ui  and  its  converta. — False  Christians  and  genuine 
[■mgoaa. — Sonittbing  almnt  the  Apu-I^ro  and  the  miaed  popuUtion  of  ita  ahores. — Man  regarded  as  an  animated 
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Mooemorj  of  the  lAiidaoape. — The  three  tlwetlingm  at  ConMyA.  -  How  the  ch'itf  of  the  French  eommisuoii,  wbea  trji^ 
to  ride  a  wiugetl  cbtmcnt.,  reoeivos  a  kick  from  m.  funUuttlc  auimal.— Arrival  nt  Pani iteha.— I>i JtJtatioi  ca  tla  |irf 
history  aud  present  %Ute  of  ttie  ChoutaquiroB  ladians. 


This  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  this  abrupt  substitution  for  a  compiini- 
tively  contracted  space  of  an  unlimited  extent  of  landscape,  produced  a  siiigiiiar  t-fFwi 
It  was  like  the  flashing  of  a  drawn  sword  in  the  sun,  which  so  dazzled  u»  that  it  made 
us  drop  our  eyea  To  this  sensation  succeeded  almost  immediately  astonishment, 
mixed  with  admiration,  to  wliich  the  thought  that  we  were  delivered  for  ever  from  tlw 
danger  of  cataracts  and  rapids  added  I  know  not  what  awect  sense  of  rest  and  heartfelt 
satisfaction.  For  some  minutes  our  eyes  wandered  with  delight  from  the  slopes  of 
the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afla  to  the  vegetation  which  characterized  its  shores.  lib 
certain  pictures  of  the  old  masters,  the  landscape  was  painted  with  reiuarkable  sohrietj: 
a  decided  blue  for  the  sky,  a  yellow  ochre  for  the  river,  a  ruddy  colour  for  the  shorei, 
a  dull  green  for  the  forests,  were  the  only  colours  employed  by  the  great  artist  In 
other  circumstances  we  should  perhaps  have  disapproved  of  this  parsimonious  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  palette;  but  here  it  appeared  to  us  to  enhance  the  character  of 
the  composition.  The  attention,  not  being  distracted  by  a  diversity  of  tones  and  ever- 
changing  shatles  of  colour,  was  better  able  to  appreciate  at  their  just  value  Uie  tinuncsa 
of  the  lirst  sketch,  the  harmonious  development  of  the  lines  of  the  pei-spectivo,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  distances  sparkling  with  light. 

Immensely  enlarged  after  leaving  the  gorge  of  Tunkini,  the  river  from  that  moment 
rolls  tlie  mass  of  its  waters  with  the  majesty  of  a  stream  capable  of  carrying  vewels 
of  war  on  its  bosom.  Curious  to  ascertain  its  depth,  wc  dropped  the  plummet  six 
times,  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  and  obtained  a  mean  of  six  fathoms.  This  was  more 
water  than  was  necessary  to  float  our  canoes;  and  besides  the  calm  of  the  vast  snrfact-, 
the  tranquillity  of  its  course,  almost  insensible  to  the  eye,  removed  so  far  all  idea  of 
danger,  that  the  hope  of  finishing  without  accident  a  Journey  commenced  under  sucii 
unfortunate  auspices,  suddenly  tinted  with  rose-colour  the  humour  of  my  companions. 
The  chiefs  of  the  united  commissions  exchanged  a  giim  smile,  as  if  the  happy  influence 
of  the  scene  had  already  modified  their  mutual  hatred.  This  ambiguous  gleam  of  pleasmv 
which  I  surprised  on  their  countenances,  made  me  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  gooil 
understanding  between  the  rivals.  But  the  illusion  was  of  short  duration.  We  baJ 
not  accomplished  three  miles  when  the  river  contracted  considciiibly,  rocks  appearing; 
above  its  surface,  and,  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  current,  created  an  unbroken  succe^ 
sion  of  those  frightful  rapids  from  which  we  had  fondly  supposed  we  were  for  ever 
delivered.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  detached  arms  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  of 
Avisca,  tending  east-south-east,  lifted  their  bluish  masses  above  the  forests.  As  our 
course  lay  between  north-north-east  and  north-north-west,  we  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
our  canoes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  these  mineral  formations;  but  their  advent,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  rapids,  had  thrown  a  wet  blanket  over  our  gaiety,  and  destroyed, 
together  with  the  idea  that  we  had  cherished  of  a  navigation  deprived  of  all  danger, 
the  probability  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  antagonist  chiefs.  To  the  half  smile 
which  for  an  instant  had  smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  their  brow,  there  succeeded  thai 
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bi'bidding  and  siillon  look  wliich,  since  our  departure  from  Chalumris,  each  of  them 
ad  maintaiiind  even  in  his  sleep. 

A  bit  of  nature,  which  charmed  us  by  it^  novelty,  diverted  our  thougltts  for  some 

inutes  from  tlie  anxieties  which  had  been  re-awakened.     On  the  right  shorc  a  massy 

e,  which  we  at  once  recognized  for  au  Eryllirina  corulloilendrum,  bent  over  the 

ters,  and  reflected  therein,  with  every  exact  detail,  its  rugged  trunk,  its  splendid 

lowers,  and  the  mass  of  its  foliage.     There  wonld  have  been  nothing  extraordinary 

the  mei'e  fact  of  tbis  tree  being  fonnd  on  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  loaded  with 

lirondorful  fniit  of  a  mixed  indir,'o  blue  and  golden  yellow  colour,  such  as  wo  had 

ever  seen  before  on  any  individual  of  its  species,  and  which  harmonized  admirably 

itli  its  clusters  of  purple  Howers.     We  liad  jnst  prepared  ourselves  to  take  note  of 

is  vegetable  wonder,  unknown  to  the  learned  world,  when  we  saw  the  beautiful  fruits 

f  turquoise  and  gold  detach  themselves  one  by  one  from  the  branches,  and  fly  away 

ith  a  croaking  noise,  in  the  form  of  araraunas,'  disappearing  in  the  forests  of  the 

ipposite  shore.     This  was  our  only  adventure  during  the  day.     After  ha\-ing  followed 

any  windings  of  the  river,  and  coasted  their  shores,  invariably  bordered  with  cecropias, 

amboos,  and  giant  reeds,  we  reached  Quimariato,  where  we  landed  to  pass  the  night. 

A  sandy  shore,  an  ajoupa  of  dried  reeds,  elected  in  sight  of  a  rapid  which  cut  the  river 

obUquely,  made  of  this  desert  site  the  most  soberly  composed  landscajic  that  we  had 

ever  seen.      The  first  of  our  company  to  disembark  used  their  right  of  conrjuest  to 

instal  themselves  under  the  ajoupa;  those  who  followed  them  settled  down  in  groups 

i-ound  the  sheltering  stubble;  the  rest,  who  were  still  later  to  land,  and  of  whom  I  was 

one,  had  no  other  shelter  than  the  vault  of  heaven,  or  that  which  was  so  culled.     After 

a  frngal  repast,  I  stretched  myself  on  the  still  warm  sands,  with  my  head  to  the  south 

and  my  feet  to  the  north,  and  went  to  sleep  while  trying  to  count  the  stars. 

Those  of  our  rowers  who  had  engaged  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  cataracts  of 
e  river,  and  who  out  of  coudescension  had  kept  us  company  as  far  as  Quimariato,  left 
iluring  the  night  without  inquiring  if  we  had  any  further  need  of  their  services.  Their 
desertion  was  the  iirst  thing  that  we  ascertained  on  opening  our  eyes.  At  first  this 
sort  of  behaviour  appeared  to  us  rather  shai-p  and  even  uncivil  practice;  but  after  reflec- 
tion we  were  obliged  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  these  children  of  barbarism,  having 
religiously  kept  their  word  aud  got  a  hundred  times  the  pay  we  had  agreed  to  give 
them,  were  justified  in  considering  we  had  no  further  claims  upon  them.  To  compel 
them  to  show  us  any  additional  courtesy  we  should  first  have  set  them  au  example  of 
politeness  and  consideration;  but  we  had  been  content  to  pay  them  for  their  work 


«. 


'  The  tiaiue  of  araraunat,  givcu  1^  tlia  nalives  of  Bmzil  to  tlie  Intj^r  iudividttals  of  Uie  PttUacida  futuily,  is,  in 
lO  Tupi  idioia  or  tengoa  geral  of  »onte  province*  of  tSat  eiii|)ire,  the  onnomtopoeili  of  the  croakiog  of  tlicse  birds.  To 
tliU  geueric  imine  tlie  native»  aiJil  a  qiifilifyiriK  adjut'tive  to  designate  the  ara  with  a  liliie  liarit  and  a  yellow  belly, 
Uie  red  ara  or  cincaw,  the  iira  of  an  indi;T(}.blue  colour  or  dull  green,  tbe  urn  with  while  clieeka,  mid  other  varieties 
of  the  kind.  Of  tlie  name  uff/iMuna  which  uatumliHts,  I  know  nut  why,  have  cut  in  twu— they  liavc  uiiide  the  words 
Ara  Hauna,  by  which  they  designate  the  individual  with  a  bright  blue  bni'k  aud  a  yellow  belly.  TttL-ir  ornithological 
etiquette  is,  however,  iuupplicable.  Following  the  ex»iii]ile  of  the  natives  rtf  Brazil,  they  Bhould  Imvp  given  to  th« 
iudividunl  in  question  the  generic  name  Ararauna,  whiMi  nf  right  beLongit  to  it,  and  have  joined  the  qualifying  adjecttvo 
ixeru'eug,  IvttmM,  or  even  atirem,  to  designate  thia  bird  either  by  tbe  azare  colour  of  ita  back  (chape),  or  the  golden  yellow 
of  ltd  belly.  Id  the  Qnarani  idiom,  from  which  tbe  Tnpi  appeani  to  be  derived,  the  blue  ara  with  a  yellow  belly  i:> 
rollfd  ar/trdcA,  nu'l  the  individual  of  a  red  coluur^  wiUi  blue  wiug  aud  tail  fvuthera,  arani'jua/L 
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without  giving  them  so  much  as  a  copper  button,  a  needle,  or  a  bell,  as  a  mark  of  onr 
aifectionatc  esteem.  In  turning  their  backs  upon  us  without  so  much  as  saying  adieu, 
they  had  only  copied  our  own  want  of  manners,  and  paid  us  in  our  own  coin. — "Give, 
give  I"  says  the  proverb. 

The  unfortunate  consequence  of  their  disappearance  was  to  reduce  the  complemeoi 
of  each  vessel  to  a  single  rower  and  a  pilot.  Such  a  crew  was  insufficient  for  a  naviga- 
tion which  appeared  to  be  still  surrounded  with  danger;  but  we  each  did  what  we  could 
to  improve  the  occasion  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work.  The  Count  de  la 
Blanche-Epiue  alone  raised  an  outcry  at  not  having  more  than  two  men  in  his  canoe 
To  silence  his  clamour,  which  quite  deafened  us,  we  united  the  three  rafts  end  to  end, 
and  intrusted  the  management  of  them  to  a  single  man.  This  device  enabled  us  to  put 
four  rowers  at  the  service  of  the  chief  of  the  French  commission,  who  could  now 
flescend  the  river  without  fear  of  hazarding  a  life  so  precious  to  science. 

When  we  left  Quimariato  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen.  The  landscape  was  swcetlv 
fresh  and  calm ;  everything  in  the  foreground  was  shari)ly  defined  and  clear,  while  tlii; 
distance  was  shrouded  in  the  matutinal  vapouis,  which  were  pierced  here  and  there 
by  the  rounded  top  of  a  great  tree,  the  chief  of  the  forest,  or  an  angle  of  the  shore 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds.  The  sweet  confused  warbling  which  proceeded  from  the 
juist  suggested  the  woodland  scene  that  it  concealed.     We  left  without  breakfasting. 

Between  Quimariato  and  Sabeti,  where  we  halted  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  passetl 
the  embouchure  of  two  streams,^  and  descended  a  dozen  rapids  more  noisy  than 
dangerous.  The  depth  of  the  river  varied  from  one  to  three  fathoms,  and  the  speed 
of  its  current,  which  we  had  estimated  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  was  less  by  one-third. 

During  our  stay  for  two  hours  at  Sabeti,  we  lighted  a  fire  and  roasted  and  boiled 
some  bananas.  Having  partaken  of  this  frugal  repast,  we  awaited  the  return  of  the 
Antis,  who  had  gone  into  the  gorge  of  Sabeti,  through  which  ran  the  stream  of  that 
name,  to  beat  up  the  residence  of  one  of  their  friends,  in  order  to  procure  the  provisions 
which  the  exhausted  state  of  our  larder  rendered  necessary.  On  starting  they  had 
promised  to  bring  back  a  quarter  of  some  sort  of  venison — say  of  an  ape  or  a  tapir^ 
the  vegetable  regime  to  which  we  had  been  reduced  for  several  days  having  become 
insufficient  to  recruit  our  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  alimentation, 
though  it  only  imperfectly  satisfied  our  hunger,  and  sometimes  revolutionized  our  diges- 
tive apparatus,  left  our  spirits  to  enjoy  a  more  perfect  light,  by  which  science  might 
have  profited  if  we  had  been  occupied  with  science;  but  science — we  may  confess  it 
now  without  fear — was  the  thing  with  which  the  united  commission  was  least  of  all 
pre-occupiod.  One  of  the  two  chiefs,  entirely  absorbed  by  the  sense  of  his  misfortune, 
aspired  only  to  a  speedy  return  to  the  City  of  Kings;  the  other  had  enough  to  do  with 
the  incesstuit  polishing  of  his  nails,  without  troubling  himself  to  discover  whether  the 

1  ThvM  Btrearos,  of  some  breadth  but  little  leugtb,  have  their  source  oq  the  west  fl;ink  uf  the  Cordillera  d 
Huilauota,  the  exteosiou  of  which  is  luarkeil  in  the  charts  of  Bni£,  edit.  1821-25,  imder  the  name  of  the  Anda 
of  C*choiV.  This  desiguatioc,  unkuown  to  the  Aatis  Indiana  and  their  neighboara,  is  tefdaced  among  them  bj  that 
of  the  Sierra  rf«  Tii'iimhinia^  which  they  g;ive  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chnin  of  Todo  y  Avisoi.  an  extensioD  of 
tbo  CVtrtlillem  of  HtiiK^KUotn.  Tho  Ui^'st  of  the  two  streams  which  flow  frvuu  titut  Slori-a  into  the  (jutUubamba  Santa 
Ai\a  i«  called  the  ri%'er  of  Ticumbinia. 
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luiilahamlia  -Suiita  Afm  bore  east  or  west,  or  whether  the  inhabitants  of  its  shores 
isceuded  iu  a  direct  line  from  Shem,  Ilam,  or  Japlieth.     There  remained  the  "alferez," 
fv  acting  licut(Miant,  and  the  assistant-naturalist,  who,  by  making  good  use  of  their 
Observing  powers,  mi<»ht  have  made  up  for  the  Idches  uf  their  respective  patrons,  and 
inched  science  with  new  facts  and  conclusions:  but  the  lieutenant  gave  his  whole 
liud  to  the  improvement  of  his  red  ape,  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  civilize  with 
le  aid  of  a  switch;   and  the  assistant-naturuUst  was  the  victim  of  a  hxed  idea — a 
ndenifum  ho  called  it — which  made  him  indiiferent  to  everything  else.     This  desider- 
atum was  the  capture  of  the  female  partner  of  the  king  of  the  gobe-mouches,  for 
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esentation  to  the  Museum  of  Paris,  that  collection  not  being  fortunate  enough  to 
jiossess  this  interesting  dentirostre.  The  determination,  the  energy,  the  patience  of 
the  young  man  were  a])plied  to  the  discovery  of  the  bird  in  question;  all  his  energies 
converged  to  this  single  end,  which,  if  he  had  chanced  to  attain,  we  tell  the  reader 
confidentially,  had  won  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  ornithologists  and  other 
competent  persons.' 

While  ray  companions  occupied  themselves,  or  whiled  away  the  time,  according  to 
their  fancy,  T,  in  my  own  way,  studied  the  effecla  of  light  and  shade  on  the  landscape; 
T  cut  up  flowers,  I  dissected  the  leaves;  I  tried  to  note  down  the  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  murmur  of  the  winds;  I  watched  across  the  intervening  space  the  cirro-cumuli 
or  cotton-balls,  those  light  clouds  which,  like  the  doves  of  Danto,  volan  per  I'aer  d^il 

tar  poftate.      In  the  midst  of  these  various  cares  time  passed  swiftly  away.      The 

*  To  the  reader  who  may  be  iuter«te<J  ia  tlieae  researches,  we  nmy  pay,  in  .vlvance,  that  it  wiis  not  niiUI  we  reached 

it  I'luins  of  SACThniPDto  tltnt  our  neaiataiit-nattiraUst  wna  able  to  proeiire,  by  the  interposition  of  t)tc  converts  of 

tlio  miMtioii  of  Samyacii,  a  «peeiiiioii  of  the  queuii  golKsmoiK-lic,  n  little  liinl  wlmse  <Iiil1   pluinagv  coiiti-iiMts  strikingly 

¥rith  the  epiendid  livery  of  her  royal  husband.     We  nhaJl  hanlly  get  tlie  credit  of  having  nketclieil  from  nature,  perched 

on  the  aarae  branch,  this  interesting  coaple,  bo  ri^re  in  Ruropeiin  luuneunu  and  private  coUecUoaa. 
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field  of  discovei7  which  we  had  left  fallow  insensibly  covered  itself  with  weeds  aud 
thistles,  without  our  self-love  being  affected  or  our  tranquillity  at  nil  disturbed.  To 
live  as  well  as  we  could,  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  possible,  to  arrive  at  Sarayacu  as 
speedily  as  poe^sible — such  were  our  only  anxieties. 

Confessions  of  this  kind  are  nirely  made  by  travellers,  whose  business  it  rather  is 
to  ma^ify  their  achievements,  and  cut  the  marble  for  their  own  statues.  AVe  are, 
therefore,  pleased  to  think  that  the  reader,  if  by  chance  we  have  in  any  way  displeased 
him,  will  fori,dve  us  our  faults  in  consideration  of  our  fmnkness. 

The  Antis  had  now  returned  from  their  visit  to  the  gorge  of  vSabeti,  bringing  with 
them,  as  they  had  promised,  provisions  of  a  more  solid  Idud  than  we  had  lately  been 
accustomed  to,  consisting  of  the  half  of  a  jjcccaiy,  horribly  flavoured,  together  with  some 
sweet  cucumbers  {Cohquintidce),  and  a  few  bananas  and  yucca-roots.  Hardly  had  they 
returned  when  my  companions  launched  out  into  the  stream.  At  that  moment  I  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  at  some  clistance  from  the  shore,  covetous  of  certain  siliqttm 
which  were  beyond  my  reach,  and  which  1  declared,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  not  worth 
any  further  attempt,  I  heard  the  signal  for  departure,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could. 
My  canoe  had  been  left  to  a  single  rower.  The  pilot  who  had  guided  it  from  Quimariato, 
moved  by  the  attraction  of  novelty  and  the  need  of  change  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  man  in  the  state  of  nature,  had  abandoned  his  companion,  and  gone  off  in  one  of 
the  other  vessels.  To  have  exclaimed  against  this  infnxction  of  established  order,  would 
only  have  been  an  act  of  folly;  to  have  demanded  of  my  rower  an  explanatir)n  of  the 
uncivil  proceedings  of  his  comrade,  would  only  have  been  to  waste  his  time.  Besides 
this,  I  should  have  found  some  difficulty  in  expressing  my  sense  of  my  outi'aged  righta 
in  the  language  of  this  -savage,  a  young  fellow  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  would  only 
have  stared  at  me  with  a  wondering  air.  I  therefore  entered  my  canoe  and  sat  down 
without  saying  a  word,  facing  towards  the  prow,  leaving  the  oflice  of  pilot,  ad  interim^ 
to  the  Antis  seated  behind  nic.  When  we  started  our  party  was  about  200  paces 
in  advance,  and  for  an  hour  or  so  all  went  on  satisfactorily.  My  young  Indian 
managed  his  paddle  with  such  dexterity,  and  pa,ssed  several  rapids  so  skilfnily,  as  tu 
wHn  my  conficjonce.  I  had,  in  fact,  began  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  situatioii,  and  to 
think  of  the  employment  of  several  rowers  as  an  unreasonable  superfluity,  when  an 
alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and  stones,  upon  which  i  had  not  calculated,  barred  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  divided  into  several  arms  tlie  mass  of  its  waters.  The  canoes  in 
advance  had  passed  through  the  widest  of  the.se  channels  without  accident;  so,  turning 
to  my  pilot,  I  indicated  with  my  finger  that  he  was  to  follow  their  example.  He  did 
his  best  to  follow  my  instructions,  but  the  cmrent  was  stri>nger  than  his  will,  and 
bearing  our  craft  to  the  left,  when  we  should  have  kept  to  the  right,  drove  us  along 
the  longest  and  narrowest  of  the  channels,  where  the  water  was  enguIfo<l  with  extreme 
violence.  We  nevertheless  continued  our  course  safely  as  far  as  the  projection  of  a 
tongue  of  land  at  the  other  end,  when  I  saw  with  dread  au  enormous  rock,  against 
which  the  water  furiously  hurled  itself.  The  obstacle  was  still  far  enough  oflT  to  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  warning  my  pilot;  but  the  youth  did  not  appear  to  be  concerned. 
He  .smiled  and  shook  his  head,  with  an  air  which  .signified  "Tlierc  is  nothing  to  fear.* 
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[is  calmnesa,  which  I  took  for  ignorance  of  tho  danger,  rather  exaspei-ated  me.  I 
jsticuhiled  ntoie  earnestly,  but  tlie  more  I  excited  myself  the  more  pleasantly  tlie 
low  smiled.  The  current  which  bore  us  along  seemed  to  double  its  speed.  We 
ire  not  more  than  twenty  steps  from  the  rock:  T  .sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  with  my 
IS  extended,  pi-epared  myself  for  the  feaiful  shock.  The  Antis  continued  his  placid 
die.  Wlien  the  canoe,  driving  furiously  with  the  current,  appeared  to  me  to  be  in 
lose  proximity  to  the  rock,  I  bent  fon-vard  and  stretched  out  my  arms,  thinking  to 
ie  the  rock  itself  as  a  fulcrum  and  push  our  boat  off.  But  I  had  miscalculated  the 
listance,  and  my  pilot  had  been  quite  right  in  his  fearlessness.  The  canoe  glided  by 
le  rock  without  touching  it;  only,  the  inclination  of  my  body  and  the  abruptness  of 
ly  movements  at  this  critical  moment  upset  it,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  imder  the 
rater.  On  nsing  to  the  surface,  with  my  pencil  between  my  teeth,  the  canoe  waa 
loating  keel  upponnost,  and  the  young  Indian,  clinging  to  its  side,  allowed  himself 
be  towed  along  with  it  I  struck  out,  and  having  reached  the  canoe,  climbed  u|>on 
and  Silt  astride.  Till  that  moment,  moved  by  tlie  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I  had 
nerved  myself  to  meet  the  danger;  I  had  conquered  it,  and,  like  Ajax,  I  felt  myself 
strong  enough  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  gods;  but  when  1  saw  my  sketching-books, 
my  note-books,  and  my  book  of  rhund)8  carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  the  box 
which  contained  many  Uiborionsly-accumulatefl  documents  ttnnbling  about  in  the  water, 
all  my  stoicism  abandoned  me,  and  I  screamed  like  a  peacock.  My  cries  were  heard 
by  the  Count  de  la  Blanche-Epine  and  the  assistant- naturalist,  whose  canoes  had  been 
distanced  by  the  rest,  and  were  rowing  near  each  other.  The  chief  of  the  French 
commission  turned  his  head,  saw  a  canoe  submerged  and  two  men  iu  danger  of 
drowning,  but,  overcoming  his  emotion,  trantiuilly  continued  his  route.  The  assiatant- 
natiu-alist,  less  master  of  himself,  immediately  turned  his  prow  towards  us.  "  Save 
my  papers!"  I  cried,  when  he  was  sufficiently  near  to  catch  my  meaning.  The  gooil 
fellow  instantly  put  his  vessel  about,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  my  floating  lucnbra- 
tions,  which  he  picked  up  one  by  one.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  brought  me  all  my 
scribbhngs,  so  soaked,  however,  that  I  did  not  dare  to  touch  them,  but  received  them 
in  the  skirt  of  my  coat  With  the  help  of  his  rowers  wo  managed  to  push  my  canoe 
towards  the  shore,  where  we  beached  it;  then  having  turned  it  over  and  floated  it 
again,  I  resumed  my  seat,  leaving  my  pilot,  whose  coolness  had  not  failed  him  an 
instant,  to  take  his  paddle  as  before. 

When  we  had  resumed  our  course,  gloomy  thoughts  possessed  me  relative  to  the 
"articles  of  appai-el,  the  hammock,  the  mattress,  all  objects  of  the  first  necessity,  that 
had  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.     This  luckless  day  was  for  me  one  of  those 
^hich  ought  to  be  marked  with  a  black  cross,  in  contrast  with  the  white  stone  proposed 
the  satirist  to  distinguish  the  happy  ones:   Hunc,  Macrim,  diem  numera  meliore 
tpiilo.     A  single  minute  had  sullicetl  to  work  this  great  disaster,  and  had  transformed 
le  from  a  respectable  traveller,  properly  provided  with  stockings  and  shirt-fronts,  to 
poor  devil  reduced  to  the  merest  necessities.      From  happiness  to  unbappiness  or 
lisfortune,  says  a  Quichua  proverb,  is  only  a  flea-leap.      Alas!  leaving  out  of  con- 
ideration  the  flea,  how  true  this  proverb  now  appeared  to  me  I 


in  which  he  had  found  me.  The  fun  of  this  comparison  delighted  my  compftnions. 
As  for  me,  I  was  only  half-amused  by  it;  tlie  still  fresh  remembrance  of  my  losses 
prevented  me  from  joining  in  the  chorus  of  my  friends,  an<l  of  laughing  as  heartily 
as  politeness  demandetl. 

Tiie  place  at  which  we  liatl  InilLcd  was  occupied  by  a  family  of  Antis,  whose 
temporary  dwelling  was  situated  on  the  skirt  of  a  forest  of  reeds,  at  a  short  distance 
iVom  tlie  shore.  The  head  of  this  family,  one  of  the  annual  visitoi-s  to  the  mission 
of  Cocabambillas,  was  the  godfather  of  our  intei-prcter  Antonio,  who,  while  holding 
at  the  baptismal  font  the  last  child  of  the  savage,  had  made  the  latter  promise  that 
he  would  exchange  his  original  name  of  Ituriminiqui,  as  a  heretical  blot,  for  that 
of  Santiago,  the  James  of  the  Spanish  calemlar.  The  Antis,  like  most  of  his 
patnots,  allowed  himself  to  be  baptized,  partly  from  friendship  for  his  godfather, 
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lore  in  the  hope  that  his  apostasy  wouUl  be  paid   for  by  a  present  of  a  few  knives, 
Iiich  proved  to  bo  the  case.     Since  then  the  true  Christian  and  the  sham  convert 
[ml  lived  on  tho  best  of  temis,  visiting  eacli  other  once  a  yeai',  and  each  taking  caio 
lat  his  vLsit  sliouUl  be  as  profitable  as  poasible. 

When  we  anived  at  Antibnaris,  Santiago,  accompanied  by  his  wives,  his  chrhhen, 
id  his  several  friends,  was  preparing  to  start  for  Cocabamljillas,  in  order  to  exchange, 
was  his  custom,  apes  and  paiTots  for  knives  and  axes.  Our  arrival  rendered  the 
ktendcd  journey  unnecessary.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  relieved  him  of  hia 
jllection  of  animals  on  more  favourable  terms  than  he  could  have  made  with  the 
habitants  of  CDtalianibillas  arid  Kdiarati.     He  behaved  like  a  perfect  gentleman  to 
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US,  sen'ing  u\i  a  large  earthen  pan  as  big  as  a  trough,  containing  a  medley  of  flesh, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  to  recniit  our  exhauste<l  forces. 

While  eating  my  dinner  I  examined  with  curious  interest  these  indigenes,  beneath 
the  shelter  of  their  roof  of  leaves,  upon  which  the  mid-tlay  sun  poured  torrents  of  light. 
Tluit  Hhelter,  constructed  in  liaste  and  for  tho  needs  of  the  numicnt,  simply  consisted  of 
a  laige  liunUo  nijule  of  reeds,  and  laid  on  the  top  oi'  eight  poles  united  by  tmnsvcrse 
sticks.  Under  this  primitive  roof  were  heaped  up  in  picturesque  disorder,  the  jars,  the 
earthen  pans,  the  bowls,  the  wooden  spoons,  the  spatulas,  and  otlier  utensils  of  an  Antis 
houseiiold.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  litter  of  vegetable  pickings,  peelings  of 
fniits,  fish-bones,  meat-bones,  and  other  di^bris  Mitbont  name,  without  form,  and  without 
colour.  Under  the  roof  were  suHi)en(led  by  lianas,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the 
invading  ants,  provi.sions  of  every  kind — quarlers  of  sea  cows'  flesh  grilled  on  the  embei*s, 
fillets  of  peccary  dried  in  the  sun,  and  slices  of  tapir's  tiesh  smoked  over  gieen  wood. 
Women  half-naked  came  and  went  between  tlie  ajoupa  and  tlie  river,  some  carrying 
water,  some  cooking,  others  trying  to  quiet  the  chiliiren,  who,  terrified  by  our  beards 
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uikI  our  clotliiug,  so  diflbrent  from  that  of  their  fathers,  cried  in  the  most  piteous 
luanner. 

While  we  made  these  observations,  and  continued  to  regale  ourselves  with  the 
contents  of  the  earthen  dish,  the  cholo  Antonio  was  trying  all  his  rhetorical  skill  to 
persuade  his  godfather  Santiago  to  accompany  us  to  the  territory  of  the  Chontaquiros. 
At  first  the  savage  refused,  alleging  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  impossibility  of 
leaving  bis  family  on  the  shore  of  Antihuaris;  but  the  oH'er  of  a  few  knives  overcame  his 
scruples.  As  soon  as  his  departure  had  been  officially  announced,  his  wives,  five  in 
number,  began  to  pack  in  the  canoe  of  their  lord  and  master  choice  provisions  for  the 
journey,  without  forgetting  the  pots  and  pans  necessary  for  cooking.  All  this  culinan 
baggage  was  delicately  covered  with  the  leaves  and  reeds  of  the  balkier  as  a  protection 
against  rain  and  suii.  For  my  part,  1  busied  myself  in  making  perches  for  tbe 
birds  I  had  purchased.  A  trapeze  was  arranged  between  two  poles,  that  the  apes, 
my  new  guests,  might  have  the  advantage  of  gymnastic  exercise.  Santiago  had 
requested  twenty-four  hours*  delay,  in  order  to  make  his  domestic  arrangements  as  a 
husband  and  a  father,  and  confide  to  the  friends  who  would  be  left  under  his  roof  the 
direction  of  his  household,  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  supervision  of  his 
wives.  The  ugliest  and  oldest  of  the  savages  was  intrusted  with  the  latter  of  these 
duties,  resembling  the  functions  of  the  kislar-agassi  in  a  Turkish  harem.  On  the  youngest 
devolved  the  duty  of  maintaining  discipline  among  the  children,  with  full  authority  to 
pull  their  ears  in  case  of  bad  behaviour  and  rebellion.  The  whole  household,  male  and 
female  alike,  Hstened  with  a  serious  air  to  the  instructions  of  their  chief,  and  promised  to 
confoi-m  in  every  point.  This  ceremony  ended,  we  passed  the  night  in  i-ather  a  promis- 
cuous fashion  with  these  honest  people,  without  being  very  seriously  affected  by  tlieir 
corporeal  emanations,  the  smell  of  the  animals  of  the  menagerie,  or  the  fumes  of  the 
viands  with  which  we  were  literally  surrounded. 

The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock  we  quitted  Antihuaris,  accompanied  by  Santiago 
and  bis  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  elegant  figure  reminded 
me  of  the  fine  types  of  adolescence  created  by  the  chisel  of  the  Greek  statuaries.  The 
father,  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  acted  as  pilot ;  the  son  took  his  place  forward  as 
rower.  Our  navigation  was  signalized  by  encounters  with  rapids,  lai^e  and  small,  from 
which  we  suffered  no  serious  inconvenience,  their  only  effect  having  been  to  keep  us 
constantly  watchftd.  These  rapids,  confined  to  no  particular  spot,  were  not  caused,  like 
those  below  Tunkini,  by  the  slope  of  the  gi'ound  or  the  obstruction  of  rocks,  but  by 
alluvial  deposits  of  sand  and  stones  washed  down  from  the  heights,  and  driven  together 
in  such  quantities  by  the  action  of  the  currents,  as  to  form  i.slands  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  in  circumference.  Sometimes  these  islands  assumed  the  character  of  au 
archipelago,  and  divided  the  liver  into  numerous  channels,  thmugh  which  the  volume  of 
waters  precipitated  itself  with  turbulent  violence. 

Our  only  occupation,  I  might  say  our  only  resource,  during  the  early  hom*s  of  the 
morning,  when  we  yawned  enough  to  dislocate  our  jaws,  was  to  sketch  the  most 
considerable  of  these  rapids,  and  of  certain  unimportant  afUuents  of  the  Quillaband)a 
Santa  Afia,  which  the  reader  will  liud  in  our  map,  and  of  which  therefore  we  need  not 
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further  speak.     Two  short  halts  in  wliich  we  indulged  under  some  slight  pretext  on  the 

shores  of  the  Cauapachiari  and  Saii(jruiauahan  enabled  me  to  discover  in  the  thickets 

*  and  on  the  shores  a  bamboo  with  tliorus  as  black  a«  ebony  arranged  in  a  bunch;  some 

^  ingas  (MitnoscB)  with  siliquu;  or  pods  of  various  lengths,  and  more  or  less  spiral;  two 

\  varieties  of   leche-leche   (Siphonia);    some  cbarniing   convolvuluses  with  their   many 

f  dowers,  some  of  a  beautiful  goideu  yellow,  others  milky  white  tipped  with  red ;  a  gi-eat 

number  of  OEuothereie'  with  blossoms  invariably  yellow;  some  thorny  Solaneje  of  the 

genus  Capsicum;  au  Anagallis  witli  purple  floM^crs;  a  myrtle  with  scented  berries;  and 

le  Ert/t/tt'oxt/lon  Coca  in  its  wild  state. 

On  Icaviiig  the  shores  of  the  river  Sanguianahuri,  our  canoes,  which  we  usually  kept 
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jparatc,  were  formed  into  a  wiuadion  and  wade  a  trial  of  speed.  For  some  minutes 
lis  wild  regatta  presented  an  animated  spcct^icle.  It  would  have  gratified  me  to 
lake  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  if  our  Antis,  with  every  stroke  of  the  oar  or  paddle^  had  not 
splashed  the  water  in  my  face,  and  so  rendered  any  attempt  of  the  kind  impossible. 
These  aspersions,  considering  the  extreme  heat,  were  not  absolutely  disagreeable;  but 
ad  we  were  favoured  with  them  d  ritnprovijite^  and  did  not  feel  desirous  of  being 
soaked  from  head  to  foot,  in.stead  of  awaking  our  gratitude,  they  only  tried  our 
patience  and  excited  our  ill-humour. 

It  was  otherwise  with  our  winged  companions  on  the  raft,  on  whom  this  artificial 
*rain  conferred  a  momentary  pleasure,  lloccos  (the  crax  or  curassow-bird),  pauxia,  and 
penelopcs,  squatted  on  their  perch  and  opened  voluptuously  their  wings  to  enjoy  the 

*  On  the  shores  of  th«  littJt?  rirer  of  Saniri&to  alone,  wber«  aiz  days  before  we  had  )>a£4e(i  an  entire  day,  (lenfiliiDg  of 
lunger  and  awaiting  the  r«lum  of  the  Autu  who  had  gone  to  procare  food,  we  found,  boatdca  other  {lUuita,  einvvn  vnrietics 
(EnoiJifra  with  jrellow  blononu,  of  which  there  are  now  Mventeeu  variettei.     Hence  the  surname  of  the  eAundent  tbi 
tUlahambit  Santa  A^,  given  by  tn  to  that  Ooogmria. 
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struck  tlieir  hands  together,  and  made  horrible  giimaces.  At  that  moment,  if  by 
one  of  the  aras  had  his  back  turned,  the  angriest  of  the  quadrinnana  'vvould  urizc 
by  his  long  tail-feathers  and  drag  at  him,  until  his  enemy,  by  a  stroke  of  his  beak,  luaJe 
him  let  go.  Frequently,  however,  the  tail  ol  the  parrot  was  left  iu  the  monkey's  liaml. 
The  Autis  charged  with  the  management  of  the  raft  and  the  care  of  the  menagerie 
obliged  to  put  an  end  to  these  continual  attacks  by  the  aigumeut  of  the  switch. 
the  aggiessor  was  an  ape,  and  the  man  who,  while  he  slept,  was  relieved  of  the  parasil 
in  his  hair  by  that  animal,  feared  to  lose  his  services  if  he  too  seriously  otfended  him. 
During  the  leisui-e  of  that  day's  navigation  our  attention  was  several  times 
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a  sinjjiilar  noise.     We  had  heard  it  previtmsly  on  the  other  side  otTunkini,  hut  only 

night  time,  and  always   inint^Ied   Avith  the  n>ar  of  the  wind   antl  the  crasli  of  the 

jmpest.     Now,  therefore,  wlieii  the  sky  was  clear  and  a  profoiind  t^ahu  reigned  m'ound, 

sounded  the  more  strange,  resembling  the  discliarge  of  artillery  deadened  by  distance. 

lis  noise,  which,  whenever  it  occuiTed,  had  struck  my  companions  with  superstitious 

>r,  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  decayed  trees,  or  such  as  had  reached  thoir  fid! 

>wth,  anil,  tlieir  roots  being  arrested    by  the  living  rock,  had    rotted   under  the 

mtinnal  oozing  from  the  leaves,  until  a  breath  of  winti  was  siiflicietit  to  determine  the 

U  of  the  trunk.     In  thus  falling,  tliey  crashed  down  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs  tliat 

id  grown  under  theii-  shadow,  and  dragged  violeutly  out  of  the  ground  the  lianas 
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and  sarmcntous  plants  which  had,  for  many  long  years,  found  in  their  j^turdy  forms 
a  natural  support.  In  the  calm  of  these  solitudes,  and  in  that  pure  atniospheiv,  the 
noise  of  their  fall,  augmented  by  the  echoes,  might  be  heard  for  several  miles. 

A  little  before  sunset  we  landed  at  Putucuato,  whei-e  we  found  reeds  enough  to 
construct  huts  and  mattresses  of  a  more  comfortable  kind  than  those  we  had  beeu 
accustomed  to  prepare.  If  we  sujipeil  on  iiotUlug  more  substantial  than  boiled 
bananas — the  peccary  obtained  from  the  Antis  seeming  to  us  a  little  too  highly  Havoured 
— our  lodging  aud  sleeping  acciuninodatiou  were  so  satisfactoi-y  that  we  did  not  wake 
till  sunrise.  Leaving  Pntuuuato  at  six  o'clock,  we  had  arrived  at  eleven  ofl"  the 
embouchure  of  tlie  river  Camisia,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afia  that 
we  had  seen  since  we  left  Chahuaris.  The  two  hours'  halt  that  we  made  to  dine  enabled 
us  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  mouth  of  this  river,  of  which  some  map-makers  have 
laid  down  the  presumed  course  without  always  designating  it  by  the  name  which  it 
bears  at  its  conttueuce  with  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afia.  Will  those  gentlemen  forgive 
me  for  a  short  digression? 


^■^ 
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When  a  tiaveller  has  been  able  to  study  at  leisure,  instead  of  observing  cursorily, 
the  oro^'raphic  fi'amework  of  the  American  continents,  the  direction  of  the  principal 
mountain-chains  and  their  ramifications,  the  rise  of  the  water-courses  which  furrow 
them,  and  the  juncture  of  these  with  other  rivers,  he  acquires  by  that  study  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  experience,  a  certainty  of  coup  d*mil,  which  enables  him,  in  some 
degree,  to  form  an  opinion  at  first  sight  as  to  the  probable  length  of  the  river,  whether 
its  course  is  more  or  less  tortuous,  whether  its  bed  is  strewn  \vith  rocks  or  free  of 
obstacles.  The  colour  of  the  water,  the  height  of  the  shores,  the  natui-e  of  the  soil  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  vegetable  species  which  grow  there,  are  all  indices 
which  such  a  traveller  consults,  and  which  rarely  deceive  him.  So,  the  savage  who 
roams  the  forests  examines  the  grass,  the  moss,  the  leaves,  and  guesses  from  signs 
which  none  but  himself  could  appreciate,  whether  he  is  on  the  track  of  friends  or 
enemies,  and  the  probable  lapse  of  time  since  they  passed.  The  works  of  the  American 
novelist  Fenimore  Cooper  may  bo  consulted  for  ample  details  of  this  kind. 

We  do  not  indeed  claim  for  oui'selves  that  amount  of  practical  tact  and  infallibility 
of  coup  d'osii  and  judgment  which  almost  resembles  prescience.  But  sixteen  years' 
experience  in  travelling,  twelve  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  places 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  have  developed  in  us  certain  faculties  of  observation, 
which  can  neither  be  imparted  by  reading  travels  or  studying  majjs,  Tims,  we  had  no 
sooner  cast  a  glance  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Caniisia,  than  the  colour  of  its  waters  and 
the  constancy  of  its  course,  which,  so  far  as  visible — say,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
inile^p reserved  an  east-south-easterly  direction,  satisfied  us  that  this  affluent  of  the 
Quillabamba  Santa  Aiia  had  come  from  a  greater  distiince  than  any  of  the  tributai^ 
sti*eams  we  had  hitherto  passed.  Now  lei  us  hear  what  the  Antis  have  to  say  about 
this  river.  If  we  chose  to  follow  the  example  that  others  have  set,  we  might  aftinii, 
without  the  least  fear  of  being  contiadicted,  that,  after  enduring  fatigues  and  risking 
dangers  without  number,  we  had  made  the  discovery  unaided.  But  we  feel  nothing  but 
repugnance  foi-  this  kind  of  vain-boa.sting,  and  prefer  to  render  honour  to  whomsoever 
the  lumour  of  the  discovery  is  due.  Reddite  ijuoi  sunt  Ccesaris^  Cwsari;  et  qum  sunt 
Deif  Deo,  says  the  gospel. 

"At  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  its  embouchure,  the  river  Camisia,  which 
preserves  a  constant  course  between  east  and  south,  flows  between  high  shores,  covered 
with  a  thick  vegetation.  A  few  miles  further  these  shores  are  succeeded  by  perpen- 
dicular rocks :  the  course  of  the  river  presents  but  few  sinuosities,  and  its  current  is 
almost  imperceptible  except  off  Tunkini,  where  two  cataracts  are  caused  by  the  rocks 
which  obstruct  its  bed.  Beyond  this  spot  the  river  again  becomes  calm,  and  flows  from 
north  to  south,  between  a  double  line  of  forests,  alternating  with  steep  shores.  The 
only  atHuents  known  are  two  or  three  unimportant  streams  flowing  from  the  weat^  The 
Pucapacuris  Indians  inhabit  both  shores,  and  cross  the  river  by  means  of  rafts.  These 
indigenes  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Impetiniria,  who  live  to  the  north  of 
their  temtorj*;  and  communicate  on  the  south  M-ith  the  Tuyneris  of  the  river  Chaupimayo, 
the  HuatchipajTis  of  the  river  Conispata,  and  the  Siriniris  of  the  river  Coni  or 
Marcapata,     All  these  Indians  go  naked,  speak  the  same  language,  and  have  similar 
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customs.     Tho  Piicapaouris  are  at  open  warfare  with  the  Antis  and  Choutaquiros  of  the 
Quillubamba  Santa  Aiia." 

As  tho  network  of  streams  in  the  eleven  valleys  which  extend  between  Apolobamba 
and  SantA  Ada  was  so  familiar  to  us,  as  we  have  on  a  former  occasion*  taken  a  passing 
glance  at  the  sources  of  the  Mapacho  or  Paucartainpii,  and  a<»  the  direction  of  that 
river,  which  certainly  Hows  towards  the  north-north-east,  had  struck  us  uo  less  than 
the  approximation  of  the  two  mountain-chams  of  Tone  and  Avisca  between  wliich 
that  river  is  entrenched,  we  could  not  hesitate  in  believing  that  the  liver  Caraisia, 
now  before  uh,  was  the  same  that  we  had  seen  at  its  source  in  a  little  circular  lake 
surrounded  wth  snows  on  our  way  to  Marcapata.  It  is  for  geogi-aphers  to  discuss 
our  opinion  or  to  admit  the  fact  without  dispute  as  they  deem  fit 
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While  our  people  cleared  up  the  pots  and  kettles,  I  explored  the  shore,  and  collected 
in  shady  places  two  varieties  of  ferns — one  Adiantum  with  large  leaves — and  some  new 
<Enoihere<B.  Cotton-trees,  figs,  and  Mhnosw  with  large  pods,  as  well  as  gum-trees,  grew 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  In  dry  and  sandy  places  the  Gyneriuin  mcckaf-oides 
formed  vast  masses  of  underwood,  at  the  edge  of  which  grew  dwarf  convolvuluses 
of  a  pale  pink  colour,  and  au  abundance  of  a  small-leaved  ven'ain  with  a  loose  spike 
and  the  odour  of  citron.  I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  remark  that  in  this  place  the 
vegetation  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Aiia  and  its  affluent  the  Camisia  was  wanting  in 
any  special  chaiacter,  when  the  call  to  re-embaik  was  heard.  In  five  minutes  we  were 
once  more  floating  down  the  stream. 

Oui'  navigation  that  day  was  marked  by  nothing  particularly  noticeable.  We 
descended  five  or  six  rapids,  and  passed  an  island  of  sand  and  pebbles,  on  which  grew 
largo  reeds,  and  the  length  of  which  we  estimated  at  about  three  miles.     In  the  evening 

'  Vne  esjAiUum  iNuMmmtM  (an  luifortuuiib!  eipeJition):  Segtut  and  Landtcapet  in.  t/u  Andet^  ^  seriM,  IBfll. 
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we  halted  at  a  place  called  Qiiintachiri,  which  we  left  again  at  daybreak  next  moraing. 
During  that  second  day's  course  we  descended  nineteen  rapids  and  passed  many  tribu- 
taries to  the  great  rivar,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
was  the  Rio  de  Picha,  the  source  of  which  is  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  central 
Cordillera.  At  one  o'clock  we  landed  at  Bitiricaya,  opposite  an  ajoupa  built  of  reeds, 
situated  near  a  little  river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  shore  at  that  spot,  and  where 
we  had  resolved  to  tinish  the  dyy.  There  also  was  the  limit  of  the  Antis  territory  and 
the  commencement  of  tliat  of  the  Cliontafjuiros. 

While  waiting  for  the  proprietor  of  the  ajoupa,  an  Antis  by  birth  and  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  to  introduce  us  to  the  Chontaquiros  who  were  wanderiug  in  the 
neighbourhood  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  he  courteously  invited  us 
under  his  roof  to  have  something  to  eat  and  drink.  As  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  us,  we  accepted  the  invitation  without  staying  to  be  entreated.  As  this 
Antis  was  the  last  of  his  race  we  should  ever  sec,  we  inquired  his  name,  that  we  might 
preserve  it  in  our  notebtxtk.  The  honest  ic'Ui>w  called  luuiself  QnienlipucaHhwi. 
If  this  name,  which  we  niaile  him  repeat  several  times  before  venturing  tn  write  it, 
should  seem  to  the  leader  too  hai'sh  to  he  pronovmced,  he  may  please  himself,  without 
at  ail  impairing  my  narrative,  by  substituting  for  it  the  more  euphonious  one  of  Arthur. 

Our  host,  having  set  before  us  an  earthen  dish  of  food  and  a  jug  of  chicha,'  went 
out  in  search  of  the  Cluintaquiros,  who  were  fishing,  he  said,  near  at  hanil.  Onr 
rowers  profited  by  his  absence  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  fruits  and  sugar-canes  that 
he  had  in  store,  sharing  them  one  among  another  like  brothers,  and  greedily  devouring 
them.  When  the  Antis  returned  the  whole  was  consumed.  Two  ChontjKpiinwi  whom 
he  had  met  with  suiprised  us  by  the  boldness  of  their  bearing.  They  were  athletic, 
wide-awake  looking  fellows.  The  sao  thoy  wore  wm^  shorter  than  that  of  the  Antis, 
while  their  heads  were  hooded  with  a  sort  of  coa^I  which  preserved  both  their  head 
and  shoulders  from  the  sun.  Theii'  faces  were  striped  with  black  lines;  their  eyes 
encircled  with  red  paint  in  the  fashion  of  spectacles;  besides  which,  their  hands  and 
arms  up  to  the  elbow,  as  well  as  their  feet  and  legs  as  high  as  the  knee,  were 
decorated  with  a  coat  of  black  paint  obtained  from  the  finiit  of  the  genipahua.  One 
might  have  taken  them  for  two  hooded  demons,  with  the  gauntleU  of  a  gendarme 
and  the  boots  of  a  groom.  After  the  usual  com}iliments  we  opened  a  conversation 
with  these  strangers  on  the  subject  which  most  interested  us.  For  two  knives  each 
they  undertook  to  be  our  guides  to  Sipa,  a  place  inhabited  by  some  of  their  people. 

'  To  the  chiclia  brewett  from  maize  ((Moi),  ukbi)  by  the  QiiiclmuH  uf  tlic  Sien-a  Nevada,  luu  viioceetled  amonj;  tlie  Autix 
«  ebtoha  brent^  fnxu  itie  rouUt  of  the  yaircn  {JatrojiHa  Miuti'tc),  winch  i«i  comnini]  to  ihcm  and  the  Cliotitaquiro*.  Tbr 
prooeaa  of  maDiifncturiDg  tim  drink,  altogether  difTering  from  that  of  whicli  we  have  given  tiie  ren!pe  in  our  acocraot  of 
Arec^iiilHi,  ia  irortli  llie  tmutile  of  ati  f^xjilanntimi.  At  the  jH-riud  when  the  roots  of  the  Eiij<]iorbiHC«fl'  Imvf  re.ic)icfl 
their  uiatiiriiy  the  Antix  wnuien  oollect,  find  ki^yi  them  in  n  h<>ap  for  some  <layH.  Tlien  they  peel  tliem,  throw  tberu  into 
a  jar  of  waUr,  aod  boil  tliem  till  they  are  broken  or  almoet  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Thi«  thick  brotlt  is  stirred  with  a  sfnitaU, 
.ind  haa  the  confiiAteucy  Jiiid  colour  of  potnto  »oiip.  At  thia  etage  the  <:hifha  is  taken  from  the  fire,  wt  aitidi*  to  nml.  and 
vei'j  HOOD  bejgina  to  ferment.  When  fierved  it  ia  aulHcisnt  to  put  in  a  calAbasb,  tilled  with  water,  two  or  thrH  haiidfuU 
of  tbii  somewhat  sour  soup,  and  by  a  re|>e»ted  contraction  of  the  hand  and  fiugera  to  iocorporate  ita  raoleculea  with  the 
rirer  water  iu  the  ve»sel.  AJter  aome  minutes  of  this  kneading  or  mixing,  the  paste  is  disBoIved,  and  acquires  the  eonsistet 
of  thiu  cruam.  The  calabimh  then  niiikes  the  rotmd  of  the  comjwuty,  each  iwallowiug  live  or  six  luouthfuU  froiu 
fuantainhead,  so  to  speak,  auii  passiiig  it  ou  to  bin  ueighhour. 
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where  we  should  find  more  rowers  tlian  we  should  need  for  tite  fuither  i>rosecution  of 
our  journey.  This  arrangement  having  been  concluded  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  we 
distributed  some  trifling  articles  among  our  new  acquaintances,  iu  i-eturu  fur  which  they 
gave  us  some  excellent  lish  which  they  had  just  caught  We  handed  this  iish  over  to 
our  people  that  they  might  prepare  it  for  supper  in  their  own  fashion,  which  consisted 
in  cutting  into  pieces  the  siluridan  or  the  acanthopterygian  individual,  and  boiling  it 
without  salt  or  [>epper  iu  a  kettle  of  water. 
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Our  two  recruits  had  returned  to  their  encampment,  carrying  off  with  them  the 
knives  which,  according  to  custom,  we  had  given  them  in  advance,  and  which  they 
flashed  in  the  sun  with  manifest  pleasure.  An  horn-  had  passed  since  their  departure, 
and  we  were  chatting  with  our  Amis  about  these  natives,  for  whom  they  seemed  to 
have  but  little  sympathy,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  a  hubbub  of  savage  voices  and 
guttural  exclamations.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  dozen  Choutaquiros,  followed 
by  women,  children,  and  dogs,  came  out  of  the  forest  of  reeds,  whicli  extended  as  far 
as  the  shore  at  this  spot,  and  dii-ected  their  course  towards  us.  At  their  head  marched, 
between  the  two  Choutaquiros  whom  we  had  hiied,  and  who  appeared  to  serve  him 
as  guides,  an  individual  some  thiity  years  old.  whose  figure  might  be  compared  to 
that  of  an  antique  faun,  daubed  with  red  and  black,  and  with  boots  so  well  painted 
that  he  might  have  disputed  with  the  Greek  hero  the  epithet  of  Enkuemidef  Arhnioi, 
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used  by  old  Huuier.  Tlus  unknown  personage  having  saluted  us  in  Spanish  with 
the  sacramental  '^Buen  dia  il  Vds  seTuyrea,*  instantly  inquired  in  the  idiont  of  the 
Quichuas,  which  he  spoke,  if  not  with  purity,  at  least  with  suflicient  clearness  to  make 
himself  understood,  what  motive  had  brought  us  to  these  paits.  One  of  oui'  cholos 
satisfied  his  curiosity  in  this  respect.  The  appearance  of  a  savage  so  learned  as  to 
speak  two  languages  besides  his  own,  seemed  to  us  such  a  prodigy  that  we  asked  for 
some  infonnation  about  him.  We  were  told  that  this  polyglot,  the  object  of  our 
admiration,  was  named  Jeroninio,  and  ttiat  he  hud  lived  for  a  long  time  at  the  mission 
of  Sarayacu,  whei-e  the  priests  had  instructed  him  in  the  articles  of  their  faith.     This 
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information,  while  greatly  surprising  us,  appeared  to  be  of  luippy  augury  for  the  future 
success  of  our  journey. 

The  bases  of  a  new  arrangement  were  agi-eed  upon  between  us  and  Jeronimo  the 
tattooed  Christian,  and  before  the  meeting  came  to  an  end  the  matter  was  settled. 
For  a  payment  of  three  knives  to  each  man  he  engaged,  in  the  name  of  his  companions, 
to  guide  us  not  merely  to  fHipa,  but  even  as  far  as  Paruiteha,  a  place  about  180  miles 
distant,  where  the  territory  of  the  Chontaquiros  ended,  and  tliat  of  the  Conibo  nation 
commenced.  Besides  his  functions  as  chief  of  the  stafi',  Jeronimo  undertook  those  of 
interpreter,  to  facilitate  our  relations  with  his  &iends,  and  finally  to  introduce  ns 
to  the  Conibos. 

Our  encounter  with  this  man  was  a  favour  of  Fortune  of  which  we  fully  appreciated 
the  value.  We  tliercfore  tried  all  we  could  to  attach  him  to  us  body  and  soul.  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  responded  to  our  advances,  and,  above  all,  from  his  acceptance 
of  our  little  presents,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  succeeded  in  our  wish. 

Since  the  Chontaquiros  had  entered  on  the  scene  the  manners  of  our  Antis  rowers 
had  completely  changed.     A  respectful  silence  had  succeeded  to  their  merry  gossip; 
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d.  slirinkiii^  into  the  corner  of  the  ajoupD,  they  preser\'e<l,  in  the  pre-^ence  of  the 
lew-comers.  a  Iiumble  and  almost  timid  attitude.  The  Chontaqiiiros,  on  the  contrar>', 
ent  and  came  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  speaking  loudly  and  boldly,  without  appear- 
g  to  notice  the  presence  of  our  ancient  allies.  If  an  Antis  was  by  chauce  in  their 
ay,  they  brushed  past  hiin  and  even  elbowed  him;  but  without  affectation,  as  one 
ight  treat  a  being  or  a  thing  of  no  importance.  From  this  manner  of  proceeding  it 
as  easy  to  recognize,  besides  the  inherent  foppery  of  the  individual,  the  preponderance 
the  one  nation  over  the  other. 

Tliis  real  or  pretended  superiority  of  the  Chontaquiros  waw  evidently  well  understood 
by  their  dogs,  who,  instead  of  fraternizing  with  the  dogs  of  tlic  Antis,  kept  them  at  a 
respectful  distance,  aud  affected  to  turn  their  backs  on  them.  Tf  one  of  the  latttM- 
permitted  himself  the  least  familiarity,  they  regarded  it  as  an  insult,  and  facing  round, 
showed  the  audacious  intruder  two  Hashing  eyes  and  teeth  ready  to  bite. 

This  pantomime,  with  which  a  superficial  observer  must  have  been  highly  amused, 
Tried  us  back  in  thought,  not  unmixed  with  Uielancholy,  to  the  period,  forty  years 
previously,  when  the  Jesuit  father  Rocamora,  descending  the  river  on  which  we  were 
now  voyaging,  expressed  his  wonder,  iu  a  w^ork  of  only  a  few  pages,  at  the  former 
pi*edominanco  of  the  Antis  over  the  neighbouring  nations.*  Worthy  Father  Kocamora! 
In  seeing  them  so  fallen  from  their  past  splendour  he  probably  reflected,  as  we  have 
done,  that  in  this  world,  where  the  happiness  of  man  seems  to  be  tlie  plaything  of 
chance,  what  Providence  gives  him  with  one  hand,  he  takes  from  him  with  the 
other. 

While  appearing  resigned  to  the  humble  position  in  which  circumstances  had  placed 
them,  the  Antis  took  advantage  of  the  few  moments  that  the  Chont;iquiros  left  them 
alone  in  the  ajoupa  to  whisper  iu  our  ears  some  insiimation  not  remarkable  for  its 
charity  towards  their  rivals.  "Beware  uf  the  Chontaquiros;  they  are  thieves,"  they 
had  said  to  our  interpreter  Antonio.  In  this  epithet,  which  was  not  justified  by 
anything  that  had  occurred,  we  saw  nolliing  but  chiUlish  malice  and  jealousy  of  our 
new  acquaintances,  on  account  of  the  consideration  we  had  shown  for  them  beyond 

hwhat  we  had  exhibited  in  their  own  case. 
F  That  indifference  on  our  part  appeared  to  wonud  our  ally  Santiago,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  express  his  desire  to  i-etum  to  Antihuaris,  nnder 
the  pretence  that  his  services  and  those  of  his  son  would  henceforth  not  be  required. 
As  this  was  perfectly  true  in  itself,  we  had  nothing  to  say  against  his  proposal,  but 
allowed  him  to  make  his  preparations  fur  dcpai-ture.  With  the  assistance  of  his  sou 
and  his  friends  he  very  soon  constructed  a  callapeo,  a  kind  of  small  raft,  sufficient  to 
caiTy  him  with  his  provision  of  reeds,  jars,  and  crockery,  purchased  of  our  host 
Quientipucarihua.  While  going  in  and  out,  and  notwithstanding  a  certain  amount  of 
nrveillance  of  which  he  was  the  objcLt  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Chontaquiros,  who  seemed 
be  puzzled  by  his  sudden  departure,  he  found  opportunities  to  relate  to  his  compeer 


^ 


little  work  here  r**fen-eH  tn  »  entitled  lUaon  dd.  viagt  <fve  hiso  en   IS'.K'i  el.  ft.  P.  Htyamora  rfrf  Coimnto  (U 
lua.     It  is  a  iiiinple  and  U^tiching  narrative.     We  much  n-jjrvt  that  we  an-  uut  ftble  Iu  euibwly  it  in  ottr  nmrative, 
kat  the  reader  might  luive  the  pleasure  of  penuiing  it. 

ToL.  I.  eo 
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Antonio  a  somewhat  tragical  historiette,   which  the  latter  repeated   to  us  on  tlie 
spot 

Jeronimo,  the  object  of  our  confidence  and  sympathies — Jeronimo,  whom  from 
the  very  first  we  had  treated  as  a  friend,  almost  as  a  brother,  and  in  whose  company 
we  were  about  to  undertake  a  long  journey — this  Jeronimo  had  assassinated  a  defence- 
less old  man,  his  spiritual  father  and  benefactor,  and  this  man  was  a  consecrated 
person,  which  added  greatly  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime.  Santiago's  account  of  the 
circumstances  was  as  follows. 

A  Franciscan  monk,  Father  Bruno,  had  come  from  the  apostolic  college  of  Ocopa, 
to  establish  himself  at  Sarayacu,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  missionaries  m 
their  work  of  spreading  the  faith.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  the  new  apostle  went 
on  a  journey  of  observation  among  the  heathen  Indians,  and,  ascending  the  river 
Ucayali-Apu-Paro  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Chontaquiros,  had  met  with  Jeronimo, 
who  dwelt  then,  as  he  did  at  the  present  time,  in  the  quebrada  of  Sicotcha.  Charmed 
with  the  mildness  and  affable  manners  of  the  savage.  Father  Bmno  conceived  an 
affection  for  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  The  young 
man  had  repudiated  his  ancestral  name  of  liuilsi  for  that  of  Jerome,  which  the  mis- 
sionary conferred  on  him  at  his  baptism.  For  three  years  he  had  lived  at  Sarayacu, 
where  his  patron  had  made  him  bell-ringer.  One  day,  when  the  man  of  God  was 
occupied  with  his  project  of  founding  a  mission  among  the  Chontaquiros,  Jeronimo 
offered  to  accomjjany  him  as  guide,  and  assured  him  of  the  general  conversion  of  the 
men  of  his  nation.  Father  Bruno,  trusLing  in  the  good  faith  of  his  prot^^,  provided 
himself  with  axes,  knives,  glass  beads,  and  similar  trifles  likely  to  conciliate  the  good 
graces  of  the  savages,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  quebrada  of  Sicotcha, 
whither  Jeronimo  had  conducted  him,  and  where  he  perished  in  an  ambuscade.  The 
first  arrow  which  pierced  the  body  of  the  missionary  was  said  to  be  shot  from  the 
bow  of  his  convert.^ 

This  news,  which  we  had  been  far  from  expecting,  deprived  us  for  a  moment  of  the 
power  of  speech.  A  Uttle  recovered  from  our  stupor,  we  begged  our  dragoman  to 
question  his  informant  further  on  certain  points  of  the  sad  story  which  had  seemed  to  us 
obscure.  But  the  latter,  whoni  the  sidelong  glances  of  the  Chontaquiros  had  disquieted, 
positively  refused  to  satisfy  us,  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave,  re-embarked  in  his  canoe, 
leaving  to  his  son  the  management  of  the  callapeo.  To  return  to  Antihuaris  against 
the  current,  by  hugging  the  shore,  was  a  six  days'  labour.  Assisted  by  the  current  in 
coming  down,  we  had  made  the  journey  in  twenty-seven  hours. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  the  information  we  required  from  the  Antis  Santiago,  we 
requested  Antonio  to  question  our  host  Quientipucarihua  as  adroitly  as  he  could,  and 

*  It  chanced,  at  a  subsequent  period,  that  we  had  an  opportunitj  of  qiieetioniDg  on  this  subject  the  TenenUc 
pr^fet  apostolique  of  the  Ucayali  misaioDB,  who  had  probably  a  crow  to  pluck  with  the  late  Father  BmDo,  for  he 
coDteoted  himself  hy  repljiug,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  expressioo  of  disdain,  Era  un  aventurero  ("He 
was  an  adventurer").  As  to  the  death  of  the  missionary,  we  feel  safe  in  attributing  it,  knowing  in  their  every  secret 
detail  ttie  life  of  the  missions,  to  an  act  of  personal  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  aforesaid  Jeronimo,  in  conseqaeoce 
of  the  bodily  chastisement  which  his  protector  had  inflicted  on  him,  rather  than  to  a  desire  to  appropriate  the  toyi 
or  other  property  of  Father  Bruno. 
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ascertain  whether  tl»o  account  of  Father  Bruno  wiis  a  slander  or  otherwise.  But  the 
diplomacy  of  Qur  interpreter  failed  before  the  reserve  of  the  savage.  To  every  question 
on  the  subject  Quientipucarihua  replied  with  a  discrcet  smile,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and 
the  word  Tchontuqairo  (Ohoutaquiro)  pronounced  in  the  manner  of  his  countrymen. 
To  the  undiscerainjif  such  a  reply  might  appear  a  little  unintelligible;  but  a  student  of 
I^vater,  an  adept  iu  physiognomical  science,  could  not  fail  to  translate  the  smile,  the 
shake  of  the  head,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  word  of  four  syllables  was  uttered,  by- 
some  such  phrase  as  the  following:  The  Chontaquiros  are  arrant  ca?iai/U,  perhaps  worse; 
and  if  I  say  nothing  more  about  them,  it  is  because  I  do  not  choose  to  have  any  quarrel 
^vith  them. 

We  were  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  such  vague  information  as  we  had  got. 
During  the  next  day,  the  whole  of  which  we  passed  in  the  ajoupa  of  Bitiricaya,  iu 
company  with  the  Chontaquiros,  whose  wives  had  gone  to  seek  provisions  for  the 
journey,  we  occupied  ourselves  with  putting  our  papers  iu  order,  and  penning  a  few 
Uucs  concerning  the  honest  Antis,  who  for  sixteen  days  had  shared  in  our  fatigues, 
our  dangers,  our  mijicry,  and  more  than  once  had  prevented  us  from  dying  of  hunger. 
We  have  now  only  to  trace  with  a  pen  these  pencilled  lines,  half  effaced  by  the  storms 
of  rain  and  the  shipwrecks  which  they  have  survived,  to  render  them  legible,  and 
present  tliem  to  the  reader. 

The  consanguinity  of  the  Antis  of  the  eastern  valleys  with  the  Quichuas  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada —a  consanguinity  which  the  resemblance  of  type  and  costume,'  and  the  radicals 
and  terminations  of  a  large  immbcr  of  words  common  to  the  two  idioms,  suggests  to  the 
least  attentive  observer  —has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  exercised  the  sagacity  of  any 
traveller,  or  the  erudition  of  any  ethnologist.  It  is  true  that  down  to  the  present  time 
these  gentlemen  have  had  so  much  to  do,  that  they  have,  literally  speaking,  not  had  the 
time  to  devote  themselves  to  these  subjects.  We  will  thei-efore  take  upon  ourselves 
to  speak  for  them;  and,  by  way  of  commencement,  consider  the  Antis  as  a  small  fraction 
of  those  Indo-Mexican  honles,"of  which  we  have  spoken  iu  our  monograph  on  the  Incas. 
We  pointed  out  that  these  immigrants  from  the  northern  hemisphere  wandered  across 
the  southern  continent  in  separate  bodies,  and  during  a  period  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  determine,  but  which  must  be  understood  to  comprise  many  ages,  settled  here 
and  there  at  their  pleasure,  or  according  to  the  ruling  of  circumstances,  and  moved  elso- 

*  We  aro  speaking  hen?  of  Oiv  Quicliiui«  before  the  Coaciueat,  who  wore  the  loose  tunic  of  the  Mexican*  and  the  Idom; 
DOl  of  the  Quichiuia  of  our  (lay,  whtwe  cuni  wiili  thrvu  Kkirtn,  aliurt  breecbiti  witli  lar^f  knvu-oruuiuentft,  aud  triaogalar 
bnif^uvtte,  rvcalU  the  Spiiuith  fatfUiuiu)  uf  the  Mveutveutb  uuutur;. 

'  The  yreat  variety  ot  typtm  ajipareutly  pnwuuU^l  by  the  grvat  luJo-MexJvaii  faiuily  luay  bo  boldly  traced,  a«  we  hare 
|.n;Tioualy  TvniurlceJ,  to  two  filed  and  priuordifd  typett— the  Irvuo-Aryan,  Ut  which  we  have  uasigued  the  rOIe  of  ciWu«r, 
und  the  Mongol  or  TWew,  which  we  have  cootidered  the  eoUmtMing  eleoiCDt.  The  auppow.**!  Curih,  T'uyi,  Ottarani,  aud 
otht>r  roiCtsi  xn  only.  In  our  opininu,  vanoua  genera  derived  fmni  the  two  nbove-naiiied  oiutlifr-rfintih'ei*.  .^nioii^  the 
oatioaa  of  P^ru  tha  finst  of  thmi  types  is  proper  ou\y  to  the  Oillabiiaa,  auccstora  of  the  AyinarHrt,  the  QiiichiiftR,  tlie  Aotia, 
the  ChuDtaqoiroa,  Aotl  two  or  throe  tribes  scattered  tbr\mgh  tbe  Yuugaa  or  valleys  of  Rolivia.  If  thin  type,  little  known 
to  South  America,  rharacteriz^a  altuofft  exduaively,  on  the  couirary,  the  luiliana  uf  Uie  mn-tlieni  cnntincot,  it  is  becaiwe 
the  latter,  placed  id  dimatologjcal  coudiUuss  ectiuewhat  similar  U>  thofie  in  the  midst  of  which  their  aucestoni  lived  for 
ngm,  and  never  having  panad  in  their  mignitioiu  the  limits  of  the  northern  beniisphrre,  have  been  able  to  preaerve  more 
faithfully  than  the  wandering  horde*  of  their  tiiuiily  the  pbyaical  diameter  uud  certain  mural  cjunlitiea  of  the  race  from 
which  they  have  ipniug. 
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where  when  the  growth  of  their  numbers  had  impoverished  the  suiTounding  lands  and 
diminished  their  means  of  subsistence.*  Whilst  the  advanced  guard  of  these  immigrants 
reached  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes  and  took  possession  of  its  summits,  other 
hordes,  following  in  their  wake,  and  spreading  along  the  flanks  and  the  foot  of  the  same 
mountain  chain,  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  everywhere 
furrowed  them,  and,  changing  their  nature  as  they  changed  their  climate,  ceased  to  be 
troglodytes  as  of  old,  and  became  ichthyoph agists.  It  is  probable  that  the  Antis  were 
one  of  these  latter  hordes;  but  we  must  assuredly  assign  to  the  first  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Collahuas,^  and  thifir  successors,  the  Aymaras  and  Quichuas. 

So  far,  the  establishment  of  the  Quichuas  on  the  plateaux  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
that  of  the  Antis  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  does  not  in  any  degree  explain  the 
mutual  resemblance  of  these  indigenes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  typical  portraits  with 
which  our  text  is  illustrated,  a  reader  might  object  that  these  nations,  separated  by  a 
difficult  region  of  an  average  breadth  of  180  miles,  might  exist  for  many  ages,  as  they 
do  at  this  hour,  without  ever  having  approached  each  other,  and  that  their  resemblance 
is  simply  an  accident.  In  the  first  place,  we  grant  nothing  to  chance  in  ethnology. 
Then,  let  tlie  reader  who  tliinks  the  argument,  which  it  is  for  us  to  rebut,  unanswerable, 
suppose  with  us  for  a  moment — and  there  is  nothing  gratuitous  in  the  suppositioD— 
that  in  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say  on  their  arrival,  which  dates  from  a  more  remote 
period  than  is  generally  believed,  the  Antis  and  Quichuas,  instead  of  being  separated  by 
the  breadth  of  the  Amies,  formed  one  single  nation  divided  into  tribes,  and  like  us,  i>er- 
haps,  he  will  see  some  logical  force  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  appearance  of  the  Children 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  pressure  which  the  ever-increasing  circle  of  their  conquerors  exerted 
upon  neighbour  nations — a  pressure  which  forced  back  in  the  east  the  nation  of  Masquis* 
(now  the  Mascas);  in  the  north,  west,  and  south,  the  nation  of  the  CoUahuas- Aymaras,* 
and  which  pushed  the  Canas  y  Canchis  from  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  to  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Andes,  must  also  have  acted  upon  the  Antis  as  it  acted  on  their  neighbour, 

^  Id  the  case  of  these  peoples,  to  whom  culture  was  repugnnnt  rather  than  unknown,  aa  certain  trmvellers  have 
irittiDiiated,  the  material  resourceit  of  existence  came  to  be  in  ancient  timeti  what  they  atili  are  in  oar  day — the  object  of 
a  constant  pre-occupation,  and  the  end  of  a  thousand  expedients.  Hence  the  separation  of  the  nation  into  tribes,  ami 
uf  the  tribes  into  families,  and  those  periodical  disjunctive  migrations  when  fiab  and  game  grew  scarce  in  the  territory 
they  had  chosen.  The  political  axiom,  divide  and  conquer,  niiglit  have  originated  among  these  indigenes,  who  have  cer- 
tainly put  it  into  practice  after  every  interval  of  half  a  century. 

'  This  nation,  one  nf  the  most  ancient  of  Upper  Mexico,  and  which  historians  designate  by  the  names  of  Aeolkuet. 
Acolhuas,  peoples  of  Culhua  or  of  Culhuaean,  arrived  in  Peru  many  ageH  before  the  establishment  of  the  Incas,  under  tlx- 
name  of  CoUas,  CoUaJiaai,  CoUaiiuitioif,  and  in  fine,  people  of  Collao  (region  of  punas  or  plateaux).  These  people  were  thi- 
aiicestors  of  the  Aymara-Quichua  nation,  and  we  attribute  to  them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  erection  of  the  mouument«  cf 
Collao,  now  in  ruins  or  buried  out  of  sight,  and  of  wliii:li  the  reniiiiiin  at  Ti;i)iimuacu  are  the  best  preserved  s|)ecimeu. 

5  The  territory  of  the  Masqiiis  or  MiweaB,  and  of  their  allies  the  Chilquis  (now  Chilcas),  was  situated  from  thirty  ti> 
forty  miles  south-south-weat  of  Cuzco,  between  the  provinces  of  Paruro  and  Tiiita.  The  Chilcas  and  Mascas  bad  only  t«> 
follow  the  course  of  the  river  Apurimac,  setting  out  between  the  fourteenth  to  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude,  to  gain  the  re^iou 
of  Pajoiiai,  and  escape  the  domination  of  the  Incas.  Since  the  seventeenth  century  they  formed  one  of  the  numeron^  tnbbt 
of  the  Antis  or  Campas  nation,  among  whom  the  missionaries  recruited  many  converts  for  their  missions  of  the  "Twehv 
Apostles"  and  the  Salt  Mountain  (cctto  de  la  Sal),  which  comprised  some  fifty  villages.  Now  that  all  these  tribne  arw 
extinct,  and  that  we  should  vainly  look  for  any  trace  of  them  on  the  river  shores  of  the  Pajonal  which  they  inhabited, 
and  from  which  the  majority  of  them  took  their  name,  the  Antis  nation  bean  the  threefold  designation  of  Antis  and 
Campas  y  Maiicas. 

*  In  our  monograph  of  the  Incas  we  have  traced  the  successive  removals  uf  this  nation,  now  relegated  to  Bolivia. 
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and  have  dispossessed  them  at  the  same  time  as  it  did  the  latter  of  the  territory  they 
had  so  long  occupied. 

In  admitting  from  the  beginning  this  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Antis  and 
Quichuas,  the  cause  of  their  resemblance  is  sufficiently  explained,  and  the  dissimilari- 
ties which  the  idiom  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  two  nations  may  present 
at  the  present  tinie,  are  seen  to  be  nothing  but  the  consequence  of  their  separation, 
which  dates  back  more  than  eight  centuries. 

If,  nevertheless,  our  aforesaid  reader  obstinately  adheres  to  his  opinion,  tenax 
propositi,  and  rejects  as  unlikely  all  idea  of  contact  between  the  two  nations,  on  the 
ground  of  the  distance  which  separates  thera,  the  indifference,  or — better  for  his  views 
— the  ignorance  of  themselves  in  which  they  live,  and  the  differences  which  they  present, 
we  must  refer  to  the  historiographers  of  the  Conquest  to  clear  up  the  question.  Then, 
however  small  his  faith  in  the  narratives  of  Garcilaso  and  Herrera,  in  the  recitals — 
printed  or  in  manuscript — of  the  monks  of  different  orders  and  the  Jesuit  fathers,  of 
the  gold  explorers  and  adventurers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries — recitals  with  which  the  archives  of  the  convents  of  Peru  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing— the  objector  will  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  evidence,  and  admit,  not  only 
an  approximation,  but  actual  contact,  and  almost  a  fusion  of  the  Antis  with  the 
Quichuas. 

According  to  Garcilaso,  whose  character  of  Inca,  if  it  did  not  qualify  him  as  a 
writer,  certainly  made  him  well-informed  as  to  the  acts  and  achievements  of  his 
ancestors,  the  first  warlike  expedition  attempted  by  the  Children  of  the  Sun  against 
the  nations  which,  under  the  generic  name  of  Antis  or  Chunchos,  inhabited  the  country 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Andes  (in  Quichua  Antis),  took  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Inca  Rocca,  the  sixth  sovereign  of  the  dynasty,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Yahuar-Huacac,  the  eldest  son  of  that  emperor,  appointed  by  him  generalissimo  of 
the  forces,  invaded,  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  the  valleys  of  Pillcopata,  Tono,  Havisca, 
and  Pancartampu,  which  he  subjugated  and  annexed  to  the  empire.  Fortresses 
(pucaras)  were  built  on  the  frontier  of  the  conquered  countries;  and  a  garrison  was  left 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  subjection,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  that  were 
soon  established;  and  things  remained  on  this  footing  until  the  death  of  the  Inca  Rocca, 
Yahuar-Huacac,  who  succeeded  him,  had  reigned  but  a  short  time  when  he  was 
deposed  by  his  subjects,  who  elected  his  son  Huiracocha  to  the  vacant  throne. 

During  two  centuries  the  conquests  of  the  emperors  extended  to  the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  west  of  the  Sierra,  while  that  already  made  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes  was  so  disregarded,  and  at  length  forgotten,  that  we  search  in  vain  for  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  works  of  Spanish  authors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Inca  Yupanqui,  the  tenth  of  the 
dynasty,  resumed  the  series  of  conquests  of  his  great-great-grandfather  Rocca,  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  had  left  them.  He  despatched  into  the  eastern  valleys  an  army 
of  10,000  men,  commanded  by  one  of  his  relations.  Two  years  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  rafts  to  convey  the  troops,  with  their  munitions  of  war  and  provisions. 
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at  the  end  of  which  time  the  army  embiirked  on  the  great  river,  which  the  conquered 
nations  call  indifferently  the  Mano^  TonOj  and  Opotari,  but  which,  on  account  of  its 
many  windings,  Yahuar-Huacac  had  formerly  named  the  Amaim-MayUj  riyer  of  the 
Serpent^  After  enduring  much  danger  and  fatigue  in  a  cUmate  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  and  engaging  in  many  bloody  encounters  with  the  natives  who  peopled 
tlie  two  shores  of  the  Amaru-Mayu,  the  latter  were  defeated  and  became  tributaries  to 
the  Incas.*  The  army  of  Yupanqui,  now  reduced  to  a  thousand  men,  struck  across  the 
country  towards  the  province  of  the  Musus  (the  Moxos  of  the  present  day),  who  then 
inhabited  the  left  shore  of  the  Beni.  Not  daring  to  attack  these  natives  with  the  small 
force  at  his  disposal,  the  adventurous  chief  determined  to  win  them  by  persuasion,  and 
he  succeeded  in  his  design.  While  the  Quichuas  contracted  alliances  with  the  Musus 
by  marrying  their  daughters,  the  Musus  sent  to  Cuzco  an  embassage  of  the  principal 
persons  of  their  nation,  to  render  homage  to  the  chief  of  the  empire,  and  beg  him  to 
ratify  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  nations.  These  ambassadors,  who  had 
made  their  way  to  Cuzco  through  the  valleys  of  Carabaya,  found  the  roads  so  bad,  that 
on  their  return  they  passed  through  Bolivia,  embarking  on  the  river  Beni,  and  reaching 
their  own  territory  by  the  descent  of  that  stream. 

Dating  from  this  epoch,  the  relations  of  the  Quichuas  with  the  great  family  of  the 
Antis^  and  that  of  the  Musus  were  simply  extended  and  consolidated.  At  various 
intei-vals  troops  of  indigenes  from  the  Sierra,  guided  by  the  sons  or  relations  of  Yupanqui 
and  the  emperors  who  succeeded  him,  abandoned  their  homes  to  cross  the  Andes,  and 
extend  their  relations  towards  the  east.  About  the  period  1529-30,  at  the  moment 
when  the  last  chiefs  of  the  Incasiac  race,  who  had  directed  these  partial  migrations, 
were  arranging  to  return  into  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Huayna  Capac 
reached  them,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  fall  of  the  empire.  They  then  gave  up  all  idea  of  returning  home,  and  having 
established  themselves  definitively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  allies,  they  never  again 
saw  their  ancient  territory. 

So  far  from  the  success  of  the  Spanish  conquest  causing  these  migrations  to  cease, 
it  gave  to  them  a  new  impulse,  with  this  difference,  that  where  the  Incas  had  only  kept 
in  view  the  aggrandizement  of  their  teriitory  and  the  consolidation  of  their  power,  the 
Spaniards  saw  a  means  of  enriching  themselves.  The  fabulous  renown  of  the  empires 
of  Enim  and  Paititi,  of  which  the  country  of  the  Musus  was  beUeved  to  form  the  centre, 
had  reached  their  ears,  magnified  by  time  and  distance,  and  by  the  exaggeration  natural 
to  primitive  peoples.     The  remembrance  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Inca  Yupanqui  and 

*  This  river  ia  the  Madre  de  Diot  of  the  Spaniai-Jn.  'i'iiia  name  was  given  to  it  oii  the  occasion  of  a  statnette  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  being  found  on  ita  shores,  where  the  Huatchipayria  Indians,  after  an  attack  on  the  hacienda  of  ConispBtt, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Jeauits,  had  thrown  it  aa  an  object  of  no  value  to  them, 

'  Their  tribute,  which  consistt;<l  of  pieciuns  and  fragrant  woods,  mineral  subatancea,  gold  in  dust  and  graina  from  the 
lavaderos,  jwrfuraes,  various  coloured  feathera,  cotton,  coca,  wax,  honey,  rare  or  curious  animals,  &c.  &c.,  was  religioodv 
paid  to  the  Incaa  down  to  the  death  of  Philippe  Tiip:ic  Ajuaru,  tlie  nixteenth  and  last  but  one  of  the  name,  that  ia  to  bbj, 
for  more  than  six  years  after  the  Spanish  conquest.     (See  our  monograph  on  the  Incaa.) 

'  We  have  here  adopteil  the  qualification  Antis,  elsewhere  used  in  common  with  tliat  of  Chunchos,  to  designate  *U 
the  tribea  which  live  upon  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  {Antit).  We  must  observe,  however,  that  this 
qnulifiwitiou  ia  only  applicable  at  the  present  time  to  the  one  nation  whose  territory  we  have  paased  through. 
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his  successors  was  not  so  entirely  lost  among  the  Quichuas  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  that 
they  could  not  give  their  new  masters  important  information  on  the  subject.  Some 
of  Pizarro's  companions,  followed  by  a  band  of  adventurers,  penetrated  into  these  mys- 
terious regions,  where,  if  the  common  report  was  to  be  believed,  immense  treasures  had 
been  accumulated.  Pedro  de  Candia  explored  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Amaru- 
Mayu,  and  returned  to  Cuzco,  without  having  found  the  coveted  wealth.  Pedro 
Anzurez  de  Campo  Redondo  penetrated  into  the  valleys  of  Carabaya,  and  even  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Beni ;  but  after  undergoing  fatigues  and  encountering  dangers 
without  number,  returned  to  the  Collao,  his  point  of  departure,  without  having  dis- 
covered the  imaginaiy  land  of  gold.  In  the  north  of  Peru  the  search  for  the  country 
where  this  metal,  according  to  oral  tradition,  Avas  employed  for  the  commonest  purposes, 
was  actively  pursued.  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  a  brother  of  the  conqueror,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  determined  men,  overran  the  province  of  Candle.  Francisco  Orellaua,  starting 
from  the  equator  in  search  of  the  Lake  of  Parinia,  whicli  rolled  along  its  course  in  waves 
of  liquid  gold — and  of  the  city  of  Manoa  del  Dorado,  whose  name  alone  suggested  its 
wealth — descended  the  river  Napo,  and  reached  the  Maranon,  which  he  named  the  Sea 
of  Oi-ellana.  Pedro  de  Ursua  and  Lopez  de  Aguirre  set  out  from  the  river  Huallaga,  and 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  Upper  Amazon.  All  these  men,  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
gold,  and  sednced  by  the  same  instincts,  which  they  disguised  under  the  flattering  pre- 
tence of  glory,  pursued  with  avidity  the  same  end,  and  found  only,  as  the  reward  of 
their  toil,  deception  and  utter  wretchedness,  often  an  obscure  death.* 

Following  the  example  of  the  conquerors,  monks  of  every  order  and  Jesuit  fathers 
overran  these  countries,  trying  to  find  their  way  to  the  empires  of  Enim  and  Grand 
Paititi,  not  with  the  idea  of  discovering  perishable  treasures,  but  to  convert  to  the  true 
faith  the  Quichua  Indians,  who  had  long  ago  abandoned  the  Sierra,  under  the  leadership 
of  their  chiefs,  and  those  who  afterwards  succeeded  them,  led  by  a  brother  of  Ata- 
huallpa,  the  Inca  executed  at  Caxamarca  by  order  of  Pizarro.     The  number^  of  these 

^  Father  Rodriguez,  in  his  work  El  Maranon  y  Amazonas,  published  1682,  after  having  frequently  shown  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  acts  and  acliievementa  of  the  conquerors,  his  compatriots,  tliat  spirit  of  partiality,  that  factious  vice 
of  amplification,  which  characterize  the  historians  of  his  nation,  breaks  out  in  exclamatious  at  the  sight  of  Pizarro  and  his 
companions  lending  greedy  ears  to  the  golden  tales  of  the  empires  of  Enim  and  Grand  Paititi,  and  seems  to  take  a  malign 
pleasure  in  overthrowing  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  the  palace  and  court  of  the  Apu-Musu,  or  lord  of  the  Moxoa.  He 
caustically  describes  the  capitid  of  that  empire,  adorned  with  sumptuous  edifices,  peopled  with  an  infinite  number  of 
inhabitants,  and,  as  the  witnesses  of  its  splendour  have  dt^clnred,  a  day's  journey  through  its  magnificent  streets,  as  being 
a  collection  of  Indian  huts — algunos  ranckoa  de  Indios.  He  finishes  his  review,  the  critical  spirit  of  which  ia  two 
ccnturiea  in  advance  of  his  epoch,  with  these  remarkable  words:  The  soldiers  of  Pizarro  only  find,  in  place  of  the  gold 
which  had  been  promised  them,  fatigue,  sickness,  and  death;  the  religious  adventurers  find  no  trace  of  the  millions  of 
souls  of  which  they  have  heard  speak  in  the  empire  of  Paititi.     i^El  Maranon  y  AnuaoTuu,  libra  vi.  capitulo  iv.) 

*  The  Spanish  historiographers  of  the  seventeenth  century  (monks  and  missionaries),  in  their  accounts  of  this  period, 
have  increased  at  their  pleasure  the  number  of  the  American  populations.  This  system  of  exaggeration,  this  love  of  the 
marvellous,  which  their  nation  evidently  derives  from  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere, 
have  been  followed  by  the  statisticians  of  the  country  in  their  official  reports,  while  modem  travellers,  by  making  use  of 
these  documents,  have  reproduced  their  errors.  By  way  of  example,  let  us  refer  only  to  the  census  of  the  population 
given  by  d'Orbigny  in  VHomme  Amiricain,  which  may  unhesitatingly  be  diminished  by  one-half.  The  greatest  levy  of 
troops  made  by  the  Incas  at  the  period  of  their  splendour  was  from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  and  wlien  we  read  that  40,000 
Indians  who,  after  the  death  of  Atahuallpa,  followed  that  Inca's  half-brother  (Philippe  Tupac  Amaru)  to  the  valleys 
of  the  east,  we  simply  recognize  a  force  of  some  thousands  of  Indians,  to  which  the  historians  have  added  the  figure  of  the 
partial  migrations  that  have  taken  place  during  the  reigns  of  the  Inca  Bocca  and  his  successors.  The  remark  has  been 
made  before  by  the  missionaries,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  ephemerides  of  Dr.  Cosmo  Bueno  (year  1768). 
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latter  was  alleged  to  be  40,000.  In  the  absence  of  Quichuas  of  pure  blood,  which  these 
adventurous  miasionat-ics  expected  to  find,  and  of  whom  the  climate  had  taken  accouui,' 
they  found  tho  half-breeds  descended  from  them  and  the  natives  of  the  countn. 
A  great  number  of  these  were  baptized,  instructed^  and  athliated  to  a  chain  of  missioiu 
which  extended  from  Paraguay  to  the  ei£uator.  There  now  remain  only  some  broken 
links  of  that  vast  chain,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  books  and  narratives  of  the  epoch 
alone  perpetuate  the  tradition.  Time  has  done  its  work ;  the  forest,  violently  dispos 
sessed  by  lire  and  the  axe,  has  reconquered  its  ancient  domain,  and  covered  with  a  green 
winding-sheet  the  mission,  the  missionaries,  and  the  converts  alike. 

If  the  reader,  with  these  facts  before  him,  still  doubts  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Autis  and  the  Quichuas;  if  he  refuses  to  admit,  except  under  reserve,  their  community 
of  origin  and  their  direct  contact  from  the  beginning,  he  must  at  least,  unless  he  holds 
them  to  be  two  isolated  and  distinct  groups,  believe  in  the  close  approach,  and  almost 
fusion,  which  the  successive  conquests  of  the  emperors  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andesi 
caused  to  take  place  between  them  during  many  centuries. 

We  could  have  wished  it  had  been  in  our  power  to  close  this  retrospect  with  a 
confirmation  of  what  the  public  have  so  long  beeu  taught  to  believe,  that  the  Antis, 
like  other  nations  of  whom  we  shall  by-and-by  have  to  speak,  have  derived  from  nature, 
or  from  their  contact  with  other  races,  more  especially  the  Spaniards,  tho  white-and 
pink  complexion  which  enthusiastic  missionaries  have  bestowed  on  the  Carapachos  of 
the  river  Pachitea  and  the  Conibos  of  the  river  Ucayali,  or  the  magnificent  beards  wiUi 
which  they  have  gratified  the  Mayoriinas  of  the  river  Tapichi,  the  white  skins  and  black 
beards  which  modern  geographers  and  tiiivellers  have  enthusiastically  taken  sur  parole. 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  found  among  the  Antis  and  their  congeners  anything  like  this, 
or  even  approaching  to  it  The  only  peculiarity  that  we  have  obsei*ved  among  the  first- 
named  indigenes  is  a  resemblance,  moro  or  less  distant,  of  their  type  and  colour  with 
that  of  tho  Quichuas.  One  individual  alone  of  the  Antis  nation,  a  fine  fellow  some 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  rowed  our  canoe  for  two  days  at  the  commencement  of  our 
journey,  presented  with  the  eagle-like  nose,  salient  cheek-bones,  and  altogether  projecting 
or  boss-like  profile  of  the  mountain  race,  a  moustache,  or,  strictly  speaking,  a  line  of 
black  down,  sparse  and  soft,  as  if  sketched  with  black  chalk,  on  the  upper  lip.  We 
had  before  then  occasionally  seen  Quichuas  of  pure  blood  in  possession  of  this  imaginary 
moustache;  and  on  seeing  it  under  the  nose  of  an  Antis,  instead  of  inferring  from  the 
fact  anything  compromising  to  the  mother  or  grandmother  of  the  indigene,  I  only  saw 
in  it  one  of  those  curious  caprices  by  which  nature  occasionally  seeks  relief  from  the 
monotonous  assiduity  of  her  labours. 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  the  origin  and  past  history  of  the  Antis  Indians,  it  remains 
to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  these  indigenes. 

1  The  iiiflaeiice  of  th«  climate  of  the  emstfira  ralloys,  and  the  change  of  diet,  so  pomioiouB  even  now  to  the  QatcfauH 
of  the  Sierra  Nerada,  uotwithatuidtrig  the  fr«queut  journeys  to  tbeae  countriM,  continued  from  futher  to  kjo  bj  tiiSM 
indigeiiea  unoe  the  Spouislt  conquest,  must  have  beeu  particularly  fatal  to  the  first  oo1oiii»ts  whom  the  lueu  wmt  fitiai 
Ouaoo.  Wa  bt'lieve,  therefore,  we  ought  to  attrilmte  the  rarity  of  the  Quichua  type  among  the  nations  of  the  eut  to 
llj«  grcftt  mortftUty  wbioh  occjrrwd  in  xhv  bogiuuiog  amoug  the  indigeuea  of  the  Sierra,  who,  to  judge  \>y  tlie  effect  which 
n  ohAOg*  of  elinuOs  ajid  hygiene  atill  produces  upon  individuals  of  their  race,  could  not  hare  paased  from  a  teaiperatur* 
uf  tiightveu  d«grees  Fahr.  to  one  of  sixty  degrees  or  sixty-five  degrees  with  impunity. 
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The  Antis  nation — not  the  population  so  called,  which  comprised  in  the  time  of  the 

XMis,  as  in  that  of  Pizarro,  all  the  tribes  established  on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  but  the 

iple  to  whom  the  name  is  now  limited — occupied  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the 

ighteenth  century  the  neighbouring  valleys  of  Santa  Afla,  liuurancalqui,  and  Yainima, 

e  region  of  Pajonal,  and  the  two  shores  of  the  Apurimac  to  its  confluence  with  the 

uillabamba  Sauta  Ana.     Tt  was  divided  into  a  dozen  tribes,  which  communicated 

ne  with  another,  and  Lived  on  friendly  terms.      The  greater  part  of-  these  tribes  had 

(chosen  for  their  domicile  the  region  of  Pajonal,  the  banks  of  its  great  rivers  and  of  the 

secondarj"  affluents  which  ever}^vhere  run  through  the  territory.     The  southern  quarter 

was  occupied  by  the  Antis,  Campas  or  Mascas,  the  Pangoas,  the  Menearos,  the  Anupatis, 

and  the  Pilcosmis;  on  the  north  dwelt  tlie  Satipos,  the  Copiris,  and  the  Torairistis;  on 

the  east  the  Cobaros  and  the  Pisiataris  spread  themselves.     The  limit  of  their  territory 

on  the  west  was  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Andes. 

^In  our  day  nine  of  these  tribes  ai'e  extinct,  or  absorbed  in  a  single  tribe  which  bears 
e  name  of  Antis,  Campas  y  Ma.scas.  The  country  they  inhabited  has  become  a  desert, 
and  the  surviving  group,  instead  of  dispersing,  have  coalesced,  in  obedience  to  the 
axiom  that  "union  is  strength."  It  occupies  at  the  present  time  the  confines  of  the 
valley  of  Santa  Aiia,  the  left  shore  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afia,  some  affluents  west 
of  that  river,  which  we  have  casually  noticed,  and  botli  shores  of  the  Apui'imac,  between 

Nthc  Chanchamayo,  the  Pangoa,  and  the  Mantaro. 
P  The  details  we  have  already  given  concerning  the  Antis  in  the  course  of  our 
experience  in  the  descent  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afia,  accompanied  with  scenes 
exhibiting  their  manners,  together  with  the  portrait  types  and  sketches  which  at  the 
same  time  explain  and  complement  them,  have  very  much  simplified  mir  ethnographic 
task  in  regard  to  these  indigenes,  and  a  few  lines  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  that  part  of 
our  subject. 

Morally  if  not  physically  degenerate,  like  most  of  the  nations  of  South  America,  the 
Antis  but  imperfectly  remind  us  of  the  bravery  aud  cruelty  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
narratives  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  recitals  of  the  first  missionaries  by  whom 
they  were  instructed.  Their  bellicose  humour  has  certainly  been  softened  by  time. 
Such  of  them  as  live  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afia,  in  contact  with 
the  cholos  and  Quichuas  of  the  valleys,  have  acquired  from  that  intercourse  a  sort 
of  moroseness  and  stupid  dulness,  with  which  we  are  struck  at  first  sight  Of  all  the 
indigenes  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  their  character  bears  the  closest  analogy  to 
that  of  the  Indian  of  the  Siernis,  as  they  also  live  nearer  than  others  to  the  chain  of  the 
Andes.  There  is  nothing  surprisiug  in  this  siuiilarity  of  character.  It  is  explained 
naturally  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun  and  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, which  caused  a  commingling  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  heights  with  those  of 
I  the  valleys. 
I  The  Antis  is  generally  of  middle  stature  aud  well  proportioned.  His  figure  is  .slender 
Bid  shapely,  and,  like  that  of  all  the  indigenes  of  the  southern  continent,  rounded 
rather  than  angular.  The  muscle  is  well  covered  with  fat  The  custom  of  painting  the 
face  aud  round  the  eyes  with  a  red  pigment  obtained  from  arnotto,  and  of  employing 
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the  black  juice  of  the  genipa  on  other  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air,  is  common 
to  both  sexes,  and  is  by  no  means  done,  as  we  are  continually  told  by  travellers,  to 
preserve  them   from  the  bites   of  mosquitos — the  mosquito   does  not   exist  in  the 
mountainous  region  inhabited  by  the  Antis.^    The  object  of  this  innocent  maquiUag^ 
to   borrow  a  slang  expression   from  the   stage — but  of  which  they  make  a  mystery, 
only  laughing  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  is  to  enhance  by  the  use  of  brilliant 
colours  the  natural  advantages  which   they  fancy  themselves  to  possess.     This  idea, 
and  this  practice,  which  was  common  to  the  Medes,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians, 
and  other  primitive  nations  to  whom  the  mosquito  was  unknown,  or  of  which  they 
never  complained,  are  shared,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  by  the  fair  sex  of  Cuzco;  only 
in  place  of  the  opaque  black  and  staring  i*ed  used  by  the  Antis,  these  ladies,  who  are 
connected  with  our  indigenes  by  the  bonds  of  a  remote  ancestry,  if  one  may  believe  the 
most  outspoken  of  them,  only  use  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed  with  rice-powder  and  a 
delicate  pink — a  choice  of  fine  ingiedients  and  delicate  shades  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
sign  of  real  progress,  a  veritable  conquest  of  civilization  over  barbarism. 

The  clothing  of  these  indigenes,  of  which  we  propose  to  present  tailors  and 
costumiers  with  an  exact  pattern,  consists  for  both  sexes  alike  of  a  loose  tunic 
{tsagarinchi),  derived  from  the  uncu  of  the  Incas  and  the  ichcahuepilli  of  the  aacieot 
Mexicans.  This  sac  is  woven  by  the  women,  as  also  is  the  loose  pocket  or  mllet 
{gibeciere),  in  the  form  of  a  frail,  which  the  men  carry  saltier-wise,  and  in  which  they 
keep  the  various  articles  of  their  toilet — a  comb  made  of  the  thorns  of  the  palm  ifAonta), 
a  little  achiote  or  arnotto  made  into  a  paste,  the  half  of  a  genipa-apple  (huitoch),  a  bit  of 
looking-glass  framed  in  wood,  a  ball  of  thread,  a  bit  of  wax,  a  small  tweezer  for  pulling 
out  stray  hairs,  made  of  the  two  valves  of  the  mutilus;  a  snuff-box  contrived  out  of  the 
shell  of  a  helix  stopped  with  a  plug  of  cotton,  and  containing  tobacco  which  has  been 
gathered  in  its  green  condition  and  ground  fine;  and  lastly,  a  snuff-taking  instrument 
consisting  of  two  bits  of  reed,  each  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  or  of  the  arm-bones 
{humeri)  of  an  ape  joined  together  with  black  wax  at  an  acute  angle."    Those  among 

*  In  the  valley  of  Santa  Ana,  from  the  region  where  the  culture  of  the  cacao  commences  to  beyond  ChjJraaria,  we  find 
a  small  flj  with  long  wiugs,  whose  bite  is  insignificant,  and  who,  besides,  only  bites  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day 
aud  disappears  at  sunset.  A  fly  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  succeeds  him  from  the  rapids  of  the  river  as  far  » 
Tunkini,  aud  like  the  former  retires  with  the  setting  sun.  Beyond  Tunkini,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Aotis  and  Choataquiroa, 
we  find  two  varieties  of  liliputiau  mosquitoen  whose  bite  is  sharp  enough,  but  who,  again,  bids  the  world  farewell  cm  tbe 
approach  of  night  It  is  only  on  entering  the  territory  of  the  Cooibos  that  we  discover  for  the  first  time  the  moiufnm 
horrendum  of  the  family,  the  infernal  amcudo,  which  the  Brazilians  call  carapana,  and  of  which  they  count  seven  varieties 
The  size  of  the  zancudo  when  at  rest  is  about  tbe  same  as  that  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  It  bites  in  the  day  and  night  indiffereDtlT, 
it  pierces  through  the  thickest  cloth,  aud  defies  alike  wind,  rain,  aud  smoke.  All  these  species,  as  the  learned  Humboldt 
has  well  observed,  are  confined  to  certain  regions  which  they  never  leave,  and  which  are  so  clearly  defined,  that  a  league 
before  reaching  the  territory  of  the  Couibos,  one  may  pass  the  night  under  the  sky  without  feeling  a  single  ancudo, 
wliilst  the  instaot  we  set  foot  among  those  indigenes  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  without  a  mosquito-curtain. 

3  With  the  assistance  of  this  little  np[>amtiis  the  snuff-taker  may  himself  provision  hia  nostrils,  but  the  Uuye  appantiu, 
each  tube  of  which  is  more  than  six  inches  long,  cannot  be  used  without  the  help  of  a  comrade,  who  introduces  one  of  Uit 
tubes  into  each  nostril  of  the  suulf-tiiker  in  turn.  The  operation  is  of  couree  performed  turn  and  turn  about,  and  the 
active  rflle  of  insuffleur  la  exchanged  by  each  of  tbe  two  individuals  for  the  passive  one  of  intuffli.  Snuff  is  used  by  the 
Antis  as  a  preservative  or  as  a  remedy  against  colds,  which  they  are  apt  to  take  after  a  bath,  and  which  often  prove  fata) 
to  them,  rather  than  as  a  real  pleasure.  This  custom,  even  though  constantly  practised  among  the  Cbontaquiroe  and  Conibus, 
ceases  beyond  tbe  territory  of  these  Indians,  where  the  elevation  of  the  territory  renders  unnecessary  the  use  of  green 
tobacco  as  a  revulsive  against  tbe  rheums  of  the  brain. 
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lem  who  are  happy  enough  to  possess  a  knife,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  few  fish-hooks  or 
idles  of  European  manufacture,  keep  tliem  in  their  wallet  or  simbo  mixed  with  the 
:icles  just  enumerated,  and  thus  join  the  useful  to  the  agreeable,  according  to  the 

cpression  of  the  poet. 
Both  sexes  wear  their  hair  behind  like  a  horse's  tail,  but  cut  squarely  across  the 

>rehcad  just  above  the  eyes.     On  tho  death  of  any  one  belonging  to  them  they  shave 
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the  head  in  token  of  mourning.  Gold  and  precious  stones,  which  in  ancient  times 
adorned  the  clothing  of  their  neighbours — the  Children  of  the  Sun — are  despised  by 
them  or  altogether  unlmown.  The  only  jewel  of  any  intrinsic  value  which  enhances  the 
somewhat  bare  simplicity  of  their  costume  is  a  piece  of  silver  money — ^a  real  or  half-real 
flattened  between  two  stones  so  as  to  increase  its  size  threefold.  When  flattened 
Rufliciently  to  their  taste,  thoy  make  a  hole  in  it  and  suspend  it  to  the  cartilage  of  their 
nostrils.  With  this  paten,  which  sliines  at  a  distance  and  flashes  at  their  every  move- 
ment, they  wear  necklaces  made  of  glass  beads,  berries  of  the  cedar,  seeds  of  the  styrax, 
the  skins  of  brilliant-coloured  birds,  the  beaks  of  the  toucan,  the  claws  of  the  tapir, 
and  even  tho  pods  of  vanilla  strung  on  a  thread.  These  gewgaws,  many  of  which  are 
tied  together,  ai-e  attached,  by  the  fops  and  coquettes  of  the  nation,  to  their  wallets;  or 
they  fall  upon  theii-  bosom,  hang  down  their  backs,  or  make  magnificent  epaulettes 
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Both  sexes  wear  besides  bracelets  woven  of  cotton  warped  on  the  arm  itself^  which, 
when  the  dandy's  flesh  is  inflamed  and  swollen  from  any  cause,  produces  a  singular 
effect.  These  white  bracelets  are  ornamented  with  a  fringe  of  black  horse-haii*,  the 
bristles  of  a  hedgehog,  or  the  teeth  of  the  maki-sapa,  an  ape  known  to  naturalists  as  the 
Eriodes. 

The  houses  of  the  Antis  are  always  built  by  the  side  of  a  sti-eam  in  the  interior, 
apart  from  one  another,  and  half- concealed  by  the  curtain  of  vegetation.  These  indi- 
genes purposely  avoid  prominent  places  and  the  shores  of  the  great  rivers/  where  their 
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neighbours  the  Chontaquiros,  passing  up  and  down,  would  not  fail  to  make  a  halt  for 
purposes  of  pillage  and  extortion,  though  very  observant  of  the  foi-ms  of  politeness. 
These  houses  or  huts  are  low  structures  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  enter  without 
stooping.  They  are  oval  in  form,  thatched  with  stubble  or  plaited  reeds,  supported  by 
stakes  fixed  in  the  ground  six  inches  apart.  Some  are  lai'ge  enough  to  accommodate 
two  families.  The  strangest  disorder  reigns  in  the  interior.  Heaps  of  ashes  and  extin- 
guished embers,  bones,  and  even  carcasses  of  animals,  peelings  of  fruits  and  roots  cover 
the  ground  with  a  thick  litter.  The  air  circulates  with  difficulty,''  and  an  animal  odour 
pervades  the  place,  owing  to  the  dogs,  hens,  apes,  aras,  and  peccaries,  which  each  add 
their  particular  emanation  to  the  general  aroma.     If  the  local  tone  of  these  dwellings 

*  Froni  Mancor^i  to  Bitiricaya,  an  ext«nt  of  about  270  miles,  «re  h»vd  not  »eeD~an<J  the  reftHer  has  been  in  our 
oompan; — more  than  five  or  idx  tlvellinga  of  AntiB  Indians  built  upon  tbe  left  fthDre  of  the  Quillabatnba  Santa  An* 
All  other  alieds  or  erections  that  we  faaT«  met  with  on  our  joumejr  have  been  temporary  lodgings. 

'  Tbia  description  applies  onlj'  to  tbe  bonsei  of  tbe  Antis  which  are  in  proximity  with  tbe  flanks  of  the  CordiUeca, 
as  those  of  Maucur£nti,  Uuiiripanco,  &c.     Tbe  cold  occanotied  hy  tba  snows,  which  makes  itself  felt  even  there  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  coupels  theee  indigenes  to  close  the  openin;^  and  stop  up  the  cbiDlts  of  their  babitatloDS.    La|^^^^ 
than  a  buDdr«<l  niUus  lower  down,  the  etovaliou  of  the  t«niperatiire,  wbich  alwAy*  increasea  ai  we  deseeod,  reudcn  ineU^^^^ 
precautions  anDecesaarr.     There  aooordinglj*  the  dweUinga  of  the  Antis  are  perfectly  ventilated  and  even  open  to  crwj 
wind  tliaL  blows,  as  we  have  seen  At  Mamigali,  Siiiigobatea,  &C. 
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defies  the  scrutiny  of  the  artist,  their  odour  must  certainly  baffle  the  analysis  of  the 
tliemist.  The  hearth  is  placed  indifferently  in  the  centre  of  the  only  apartment  or  in 
.  one  of  its  comers.  The  time  which  the  men  do  not  employ  in  providing  for  their 
iobsistence  by  means  of  hunting  and  fishing,  is  passed  in  drinking  chicha  brewed  from 
yocca-roots,  as  previously  described,  and  in  squatting  or  lounging  on  the  mats  to  keep 
themselves  warm. 

The  national  weapons  are  the  mace  or  club  and  the  bow  and  arrows.  Barbed  or 
tihree-pointed  arrows  are  used  by  the  fisher  to  surprise  the  fish  in  running  waters;  other 
arrows,  with  points  made  of  palm-wood  or  with  a  lance  of  bamboo,  are  employed  by  the 
hunter  against  birds  and  quadrupeds,  or,  if  need  be,  against  his  fellow-man.  Sometimes 
the  Antis  poison  by  means  of  the  barbascum  {Menispermum  Cocculus)  not  the  rivers,  as 
.  a  French  traveller  assures  us — the  current  of  these  rivers,  running  at  a  speed  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  an  hour,  annuls  the  effect  of  the  barbascum — but  the  creeks  and  bays,  or 
remansos,  where  the  current  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  roots  of  the  menispermum, 
■which  whitens  the  water  like  chalk  or  soap,  makes  the  fish  temporarily  drunk.  After 
struggling  for  an  instant  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  with  its  belly  upwards, 
and  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  which  enables  the  fisher  to  catch  it  with  his  hands,  not 
by  thousands,  as  again  our  traveller  insinuates — fish  are  not  so  plentiful  in  these  yet 
cold  waters — but  at  any  rate  in  dozens.^ 

The  pottery  of  the  Antis  is  coarsely  made,  painted,  and  varnished.  The  patterns,  as 
the  reader  may  judge  from  the  annexed  engraving,  are  very  limited.  A  jar  for  chicha, 
a  pot  for  soup,  and  a  bowl,  large  or  small,  compose  the  whole  variety.  Anything 
elegant  of  this  kind  that  these  indigenes  possess  comes  from  the  Chontaquiros,  who  are 
themselves  indebted  to  the  Conibos  for  such  luxuries.  Tlieir  household  utensils  are 
contrived  out  of  the  spoils  of  animals.  They  have  spoons  made  of  mussel-shells  or 
of  the  skull  of  an  ape.  Rasps  for  manioc  are  supplied  by  the  bony  tongue  of  a  species 
of  crab  (Mains  osteoglosstini),  fans  made  of  the  tail-feathers  of  hoccos  and  penelopes; 
and  reels  fashioned  from  the  dorsal  fin  of  certain  fish.  Their  drinking  vessels  are  the 
halves  of  calabashes  [Crescentia  Cujute),  which  they  varnish  on  the  outside,  and  upon 
which  they  engrave  rude  designs. 

Living  apart  from  each  other  and  in  families  or  isolated  couples,  these  indigenes 
are  governed  by  no  other  laws  than  those  of  their  own  good  pleasure.  They  pitch  on 
a  site  or  abandon  it  without  any  one  having  the  right  to  interfere.  Like  most  of  the 
American  tribes  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  they  never  elect  a  chief  except  in  time 
of  war,  in  order  to  march  against  the  enemy. 

The  women  are  marriageable  at  twelve  years  old,  and  accept  the  first-comer  of  their 
own  nation  who  obtains  the  consent  of  their  parents  after  making  them  a  preliminary 
present.  The  wives  prepare  the  food  of  their  lord  and  master,  weave  his  clothes, 
look  after  and  gather  in  the  products  of  the  plantations  of  rice,  manioc,  or  maize  that 
"he  has  cleared,  carry  his  baggage  on  a  journey,  follow  him  to  war  and  gather  up  the 
arrows  that  he  shoots,  accompany  him  when  hunting  or  fishing,  row  the  canoe  and 
carry  into  the  hut  the  booty  he  captxu'es,  the  game  he  kills,  or  the  fish  he  catches. 

^  Thia  maimer  of  fishing  is  only  in  vogue  among  the  Antis  from  lUapani  to  Tunkini. 
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Notwithstanding  their  constant  occupation,  the  inevitable  lot  of  women  in  the  desert, 
but  from  which  the  husbands  know  how  to  exempt  themselves  or  take  at  thoir  ease» 
existence  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  a  burden  to  these  unfortuualea.     If  they^ 
are  slaves,  they  laugh  with  the  yoke  on  their  shoulders  and  the  weight  they  drag  behind, 
them. 
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Some  days  before  their  accouchement,  the  women  of  the  country,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  leave  the  conjugal  roof  and  take  up  their  abode  in  a  hut  at  a  short 
distance  from  home.  There  they  await,  without  doing  anything  to  hasten  it,  the 
moment  of  the  expected  birth.  If  there  are  women  in  the  neighbourhood  they  go  tu 
the  assistance  of  their  friend,  and  carry  her  the  necessary  food  and  water;  but  more 
frequently  the  hut  is  quite  isolated,  and  its  occupant  lias  to  act  on  the  axiom:  "Help 
thyself,  and  Heaven  will  help  thee."  It  is  seldom  that  Heaven  fails  her.  After  the  birtli 
she  drinks  an  infusion  of  the  fruit  of  the  native  quinquina  {huitoch,  or  genipa),  performs 
her  ablutions  with  the  black  and  astringent  water  of  this  cinchona,  and  returns  home 
to  present  the  treasure  to  her  husband.     The  latter  receives  the  gift  with  a  smile  or  a 
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grimace,  according  as  it  may  be  a  girl  or  a  boy.  In  the  meantime,  I  ought  to  say,  the 
husband  has  passed  the  time  gloriously  unfettered  at  home  reclining  on  his  mat, 
smoking  green  tobacco,  or  taking  it  in  the  form  of  snuff,  warming  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other  of  his  lazy  body,  drinking  chicha  with  his  friends,  and  apparently  never 
troubling  himself  about  the  sorrows  or  the  sufferings  of  his  companion. 

The  institution  of  nurse  being  unknown  among  these  indigenes,  it  is  the  mother 
who  performs  every  requisite  oflBce  for  the  infant.  By  means  of  a  cotton  bandage  as 
a  support  she  carries  the  darling  d  cheval  upon  her  hip  or  astride  on  her  back,  and 
with  this  load  continues  to  attend  to  her  various  domestic  duties,  or  loiter  along  the 
shore  in  menial  attendance  on  her  lord  and  master.  At  the  age  of  six  the  child— if 
a  boy — receives  the  first  lessons  from  his  father,  who  teaches  him  to  swim,  to  shoot 
(with  arrows),  to  count  up  to  five,  and  beyond  that  number  by  duplication,  sparing  no 
pains  to  make  an  accomplished  man  of  him.  The  education  of  the  girls  pertains  to  the 
mother,  and  comprises  weaving,  the  manufacture  of  chicha,  and  the  national  cuisine, 
consisting  of  the  simple  pot  au  feu,  derived  from  the  Peruvian  chupe,  but  very  much 
simplified. 

The  practice  of  polygamy  is  exceptional  among  these  indigenes.  Some  huayris 
or  captains  of  the  temperament  of  our  friends  Simuco,  Ituriminiqui-Santiago,  and 
Quientipucarihua,  had  from  two  to  five  wives;  but  we  repeat  it,  such  cases  are  rare. 
It  is  not  that  the  morality  of  the  Antis  is  shocked  by  a  figure  more  or  less  in  excess 
of  European  notions,  but  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  a 
country  which  is  partly  rendered  barren  by  the  nearness  of  the  Andes,  obliges  them 
to  take  no  more  responsibilities  on  their  shoulders  than  they  can  acquit  themselves  of. 

The  doctors  of  the  Antis,  like  their  class  in  general  among  an  aboriginal  people, 
are  charlatans  who  lay  claim  to  supernatural  power,  and  practise  on  the  credulity  of 
those  who  believe  in  them.  By  the  use  of  narcotic  drinks  or  violent  drastics,  they 
either  plunge  the  invalid  into  a  profound  sleep,  or  tax  the  powers  of  nature  to  the 
very  utmost,  as  in  the  case  of  the  historian  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  mentioned  on  a 
previous  page.  If  the  latter  treatment  is  adopted,  and  the  sick  man  recovers  from  the 
diabolical  treatment  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  the  doctor's  skill  is  reputed 
infaUible,  and  he  receives  handsome  payment  accordingly.  To  enter  into  further  details 
on  the  subject  of  these  pretended  cures  would  only  be  to  fall  into  tautology,  and  copy 
what  the  reader  may  find  in  all  the  narratives  of  "  voyages  round  the  world  "  published 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  If  the  number  of  idiots  is  infinite,  to  quote  Phoedra, 
the  number  of  the  credulous  is  not  less  so,  and  clever  or  pushing  people  are  always 
impelled,  by  self-love  or  self-interest,  to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  their  real  or 
assumed  superiority. 

At  the  death  of  an  Antis  his  relations  and  friends  assemble  in  the  house,  take  up 

the  corpse,  which  is  wi-apped  in  its  tunic,  by  the  head  and  the  feet,  and  throAv  it  into  the 

river.     That  done,  they  proceed  methodically  to  the  destruction  of  the  dwelling  of  the 

deceased,  they  break  his  bow  and  arrows  and  his  crockery,  scatter  the  ashes  of  his 

hearth,  plunder  his  plantation,  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground  the  trees  which  he 

had  planted,  and  end  the  business  by  setting  his  house  on  fire.     Henceforth  the  place 
vou  I.  ea 
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is  reputed  unclean;  every  one  passing  near  avoids  it,  and  when  the  vegetation  has 
reconquered  its  ancient  domain,  nothing  is  left  to  recall  the  dead  to  the  memorj  of  the 
living. 

We  could  have  wished,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  example  to  our  young  readers,  it  had 
been  possible  to  represent  these  indigenes  as  rigid  observers  of  the  command,  "Honour 
thy  father  and  mother,"  &c.  But  to  have  said  this  would  have  been  to  falsify  our  nar- 
rative, and  credit  these  inhabitants  of  the  forest  with  a  virtue  they  have  never  possessed. 
The  father  and  mother  of  an  Antis  are  counted  for  nothing  by  their  children  when  age  has 
bent  their  head,  enfeebled  their  arms,  and,  we  were  about  to  add,  whitened  their  hairs, 
but  we  remember  in  time  that  these  Indians  retain  the  perfect  blackness  of  their  hair, 
even  to  eighty  years  of  age.  Begrudged  food,  ragged  garments,  and  the  worst  comer 
in  the  hut,  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  old.  We  know  not  whether  this  abandon- 
ment is  a  source  of  affliction  to  the  aged,  but  at  least  they  can  console  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  they  formerly  treated  their  own  father  and  mother  in  the  way  that 
their  children  are  treating  them.  The  occupation  of  these  poor  Helots  is  to  carry  the 
water  and  wood  necessary  for  the  house,  attend  to  the  fire,  feather  the  arrows,  &c 

The  creed  of  the  Antis  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Brahminical  tenets,  of  the  worship 
of  the  Parsees — a  long  time  honoured  among  the  nations  of  Upper  Mexico,  and  re- 
established by  the  Incas  in  its  abstract  form — and,  in  fine,  of  Catholicism  imported  by 
the  missionaries.  They  make  of  the  sun  and  of  fire,  of  Christ  and  of  Pachacamac,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  moon,  of  stars  and  saints,  a  strange  salmagundi.  From  this 
pell-mell  of  theogonies  there  nevertheless  springs,  in  the  shape  of  vague  notions  it  is 
true,  some  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Great  All,  the  existence  of  two  principles,  and  a 
life  of  reward  or  punishment  after  death.  It  is  true  that  their  notion  of  a  recompense 
for  the  just  is  not  one  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  great  temptation  to  the  practice  of 
virtue ;  it  is,  that  after  death  the  spirit  will  inhabit  the  body  of  a  jaguar,  a  tapir,  or  an 
ape.  As  for  the  wicked,  his  punishment  will  be  to  live  over  again  in  the  skin  of  a 
reptile  or  in  that  of  a  parrot 

The  Antis  nation,  strangely  reduced  in  number,  counts  at  present  no  more  than 
eight  or  nine  hundred  men. 

The  idiom  of  these  indigenes,  some  words  of  which  we  have  subjoined,  is  soft  and 
fluent ;  they  speak  it  with  extreme  volubility,  in  a  low  and  veiled  tone,  without  ever 
raising  or  lowering  the  voice.  When  one  of  them  is  relating  anything  to  one  of  his 
companions,  who  listens  without  interrupting  him,  his  narration,  which  often  lasts  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  may  be  compared  to  a  plain  chant  or  a  recitative  confined  to  a 
single  note. 

VOCABULAEY  OF  THE  ANTIS  INDIANS. 


God Tayta-Dio8.' 

devil camacariucbL 

heaven     ....         .    .  inquiti. 

BQii issiti. 


mooti casin. 

star impoqiiiro. 

day quitahuitL 

night echitiuiqui. 


^  This  qualification  given  by  the  Antis  to  the  Supreme  Being  ia  evidently  borrowed  by  them  from  th«  Quichoa  i£fm 
and  the  Spanish  tongue.     Tajfta  in  Quichua  BignifieB  father,  Diot  in  Spanish  Biguifiea  OocL 
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air tanipia. 

raiu incaoi. 

dawn quitalbitital. 

twilight chapinitonaL 

water cia. 

fire cliichi, 

cold buanachirL 

man sirari. 

woman chinani. 

husband ochuema. 

child ananiqui. 

navel nomoquito. 

leg iburi. 

calf  of  the  leg noguta. 

foot       noguiti. 

bone tusquichi. 

blind mamisiraqni. 

lame coitguinchi. 

thief custi 

fear nuchalugauaqui. 

tree       imchato. 

leaf       chapi. 

Btove mapi. 

Band impaniqui. 

coke chimenco. 

Bmoke chichiancu. 

cinder samaupa. 

houae panancbi. 

canoe pituchi. 

raft       aintipna. 

cotton       anpechini 

Bugar impuco. 

cacao Barhuiminiqui. 

canella  (bark) raetaqui. 

rocou puchoti. 

geuipahua ana. 

toanioc  (yucca) caniri. 

maize Bioqui. 

tobacco Balri. 

turkey  (wild) canari. 

parrot niniro. 

perroquet m^roeii. 

pigeon       sirumiga. 

partridge       quiehotL 

fish        bumanL 

spider        gheto. 

fiy chiqnito. 

mosquito        siquiri. 

ant        chibuquiro. 

butterflj pempero. 

sweet-potato curitL 

pistacluo  (earth-nut)  .     .     .  manL 

banana parianti. 

thread       manpichi. 

needle quichapi. 

thorn qaeto. 

fish-hook ohagalunchL 


bow 

arrow 

sac  (the  garment)  .    .    .    . 

necklace 

bracelet 

bell       

looking-glass 

tinder 

pot 

plate 

knife 

basket       

head 

hair 

face       

forehead 

eyebrow 

eye       

nose 

inouth       

tongue       

tooth 

ear        

neck 

chest  (or  breast)      .     .     .     . 

shoulder         

aim 

hand 

finger    

belly 

rope 

feather      

dance    

tapir 

bear 

serpent      

guinea-pig  {picart)      .     .     . 

ape 

dog 

vulture      ....... 

cock 

hen 

egg  (of  a  hen) 

papayer  (papaw-tree)       .     . 
inga  (gen.  for  the  Mimoss) 

pine-apple 

one 

two       

three 

four 

fire 

will  yon  ? 

IwiU 

what? 

what  is  thy  name  ? ,    .    . 

yes 

no 


piaminchi. 
chacupL 
teagarinchL 
carininqaichiqui 
mingnichinqnL 
neguichl. 
nigarunchi. 
chinquirunchL 
cobiti. 
nectiti. 
inquiti. 
chevita. 
iquito. 
noquisiri. 
tiracamitL 
nutamaco. 
notorinqui. 
noqui. 
iquirimachL 
Dochira. 
neuta. 
nai. 

nequinipita. 
napurama. 
notana. 
itisieta. 
nojinpequi. 
paco. 
nacu. 
noraoti. 
iviricha. 
pachiri. 
pina. 
quimalo. 
malm. 
malanqut 
sintulL 
osiata 
ochiti. 
tisunL 

atahua-sirari. 
atahua. 

atahua-iquicho. 
tinti. 
inchipa. 
chiriantL 
turati. 
piteni. 
camitL 
magnani. 
.  magoarinL 
piuintiril 
pinintaquL 
qnialal 

tayta  pipajta  biro  / 
sitL 
,  tira. 


The  next  morning  at  daybreak  we  took  leave  of  our  host  Quientipucarihua,  and 
embarked  with  the  Chontaquiros.     The  story  of  Father  Bruno,  which  had  been  whis- 
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l»ered  in  our  ears,  had  singularly  cooled  our  sympathies  with  respect  to  these  indigenes. 
Notwithstanding  their  noisy  merriment  and  their  friendly  attempts  to  break  the  ice 
between  us,  we  stood  upon  our  dignity,  and  during  the  first  day  had  no  other  inter- 
course with  these  "  suspects"  thau  what  was  dictated  by  simple  politeness.  The  times 
to  halt  and  refresh  ourselves  were  the  same  with  them  as  with  the  Antis.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  we  landed  on  some  convenient  part  of  the  shore  to  dine,  and  at 
sunset  we  disembarked,  to  pitch  our  camp,  prepare  the  common  supper,  and  proceed 
to  our  noctuiTial  toilet 

On  the  second  day  we  familiarized  oui-selvea  a  little  with  our  new  companions, 


wondering  as  we  did  at  their  dexterous  management  of  the  oar  and  the  paddle.  The 
canoes  obeyed  their  least  movement  as  a  well-managed  horse  the  least  pressure  of 
his  rider's  hand.  There  were  hard  pulls  to  haul  the  wind,  channels  to  shoot  through, 
veerings  round,  followed  by  furious  jerks  and  suddeu  stops,  of  which  one  knows  not 
how  to  give  an  idea.  These  indigenes  seemed  as  if  they  were  of  a  piece  with  their 
canoes,  like  Centaurs  with  their  horses.  The  canoes,  for  their  part,  seemed  to  be 
able  to  read  the  thought  of  the  Chontaquiros  and  foresee  their  intentions,  to  judge  by 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  conformed  exactly  to  their  owners'  wishes. 

The  work,  or  rather  the  play  of  these  master  rowers,  was  accompanied  by  noisy 
exclamations,  bui-sts  of  laughter,  and  sportive  splashes,  which  the  rowers  of  two  canoes, 
when  they  chanced  to  be  near  enough,  treated  each  other  to,  without  the  leaat  scruple 
about  wettiug  us  also  from  head  to  foot  Each  of  our  company  had  at  last,  in  self- 
defence,  taken  a  share  in  these  savage  pleasantries,  which  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  moderate.  The  Count  de  la  Blauche-Epine  alone  foimd  it  impossible  to 
unbend  himself,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  flash  of  wrath  which  kindled  in  his  eyes 
every  time  that  a  few  drops  of  water  irreverently  fell  on  his  pei-son.     He  had  two 
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reasons  for  this  angry  feeling:  first,  because  he  considered  the  joke  an  infraction  of  the 
etiquette  which,  in  his  opinion,  every  man,  whatever  the  colour  of  his  skin,  was  bound 
to  observe  towards  him;  secondly,  his  horror  of  an  ablution  amounted  to  hydrophobia. 
Although  during  the  journey  each  and  all  of  us  might  have  seen  him  polish  and  repolish 
his  nails  in  the  most  assiduous  manner,  as  a  rhymester  of  the  school  of  Despr^aux 
might  polish  a  sonnet,  no  one  could  boast  of  having  seen  him  wash  the  hands  of  which 
the  nails  make  the  most  beautiful  ornament.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  the 
unmitigated  horror  of  the  poor  man  on  feeling  a  drop  of  water  so  inopportunely  fall 
upon  him. 

Another  and  more  cruel  kind  of  torture,  to  which  the  undisciplined  nature  of  the 
Chontuquiros  condemned  the  great  man,  consisted  in  bringing  him  and  the  chief  of 
the  Peruvian  commission  into  close  contact  This  incident,  as  often  as  it  occurred, 
made  me  forget  for  a  moment  the  dangers  of  the  river  and  the  miseries  of  the  voyage. 
I  have  already  observed  that  our  canoes  generally  preserved  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  paces  from  each  other;  but  since  we  had  employed  these  Chontaquiros,  so 
prone  to  fits  of  idleness,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  rowers  of  a  canoe  felt  incHned 
to  drink  a  jug  of  chicha  or  exchange  a  few  friendly  words  wifcli  their  comrades  in 
another  canoe,  and  for  this  purpose  they  pulled  hard  to  come  up  with  them,  or  by  loud 
calls  made  them  stop.  When  both  canoes  happened  to  be  those  of  our  friends,  this 
approximation  was  only  an  opportunity  for  pleasantly  saluting  one  another;  but  when 
they  were  those  containing  the  two  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  the  thing,  by  reason  of 
the  enmity  between  the  chiefs,  assumed  serious  proportions.  Let  the  reader  picture 
to  himself  two  mortal  enemies  suddenly  thrown  together  against  their  will,  and  with 
no  other  barrier  between  them  thau  the  thickness  of  the  planks  of  their  canoes,  equiva- 
lent to  a  few  inches!  Finding  themselves  so  close  together  as  to  appreciate  the 
greater  or  less  purity  of  each  other's  breath,  the  rivals  exchanged  terrible  looks,  and, 
like  exasperated  llamas,  seemed  ready  to  rush  at  each  other  head  foremost;  at  such 
times  each  quickly  turned  aside  his  head.  While  the  Chontaquiros  laughed,  gossipped, 
and  drank,  far  from  thinking  that  the  two  commandants  mentally  wished  them  at  the 
devil,  the  latter  remained  with  their  faces  obstinately  turned  east  and  west,  and  could 
only  make  up  their  minds  to  look  northwards  when  the  canoes  were  once  more  safely 
separated.  Such  episodes — which  might  fairly  be  characterized  as  a  "quarter  of  an 
hour  with  Eabelais" — constituted,  let  us  fi:ankly  confess,  the  greatest  fun  of  the 
voyage. 

Since  our  departure  from  Bitiricaya  we  had  frequently  encountered,  at  places  with 
absurd  names  which  the  reader  may  find  on  our  map,  a  few  Chontaquiros,  relations, 
friends,  or  merely  neighbours  of  our  rowers.  These  strangers  occupied  themselves 
with  hunting  or  fishing.  Jeronimo,  in  each  instance,  immediately  engaged  them  to 
join  our  party,  picturing  to  them  in  such  brilliant  colours  the  pleasure  of  travelling 
in  such  society,  that  they  left  all  to  follow  us.  Nevertheless  none  of  them  failed,  as 
they  seated  themselves  in  our  canoes,  to  beg,  through  the  medium  of  the  chief  of  our 
stafi",  a  knife  or  a  few  fish-hooks,  which  at  first  we  dared  not  refuse ;  but  as  the  number 
of  these  recruits  went  on  augmenting,  and  as  our  resources  in  these  trifles  drew  to  au 
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end,  we  at  last  requested  the  ex-bellringer  to  discontinue  his  enrolments,  which  he  did, 
but  not  without  railing  against  our  avarice,  and  making  it  a  subject  of  complaint  to 
his  companions. 

We  were  soon  able  to  judge  to  our  cost  of  the  character  of  these  indigenes,  so 
different  from  that  of  our  honest  Antis.  In  as  great  a  measure  as  the  latter  had  shovn 
themselves  gracious,  deferential,  and  serviceable,  did  the  Chontaquiroa  show  themselves 
rough,  undisciplined,  and  above  all  little  disposed  to  conform  to  our  humour.  Where 
the  first  had  never  consulted  anything  but  our  will,  the  second  had  obeyed  nothiiig 
but  their  own  caprices.  A  single  fact  interpolated  here  will  tell  more  in  this  respect 
than  a  long  dissertation. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  after  our  departure  fi^)m  Bitiricaya.  As  we 
were  passing  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Misagua,  two  of  the  recruits  who  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  morning  took  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  and  fish.  In  spite  of  our 
representations,  they  pulled  ashore  in  one  of  our  canoes  in  which  they  were  rowing, 
sprang  out,  and  disappeared  in  the  wood.  Two  hours  having  passed  without  a  sign 
of  their  re-appearance,  Jeronimo  gave  the  signal  for  departure.  As  we  complained  to 
him  of  the  strange  conduct  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  time  they  had  caused  us  to  lose 
waiting  for  them,  he  replied  cavalierly,  "  When  the  Chontaquiro  is  on  his  own  territory 
he  stops  where  he  pleases," — thereupon,  however,  he  muttered  some  gibberish  in  the 
ears  of  his  companions  which  we  could  not  comprehend;  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  bent  themselves  to  the  oars  and  made  our  canoes  fly  through  the  water,  we 
judged  that  two  rowers  less  and  two  hours  lost  would,  after  all,  have  no  disastrous 
influence  on  the  day's  work. 

Clearly  seeing  the  uselessness  of  our  orders  and  the  inefficacy  of  our  entreaties 
addressed  to  the  mutinous  and  whimsical  nature  of  these  Chontaquiros,  we  adopted 
the  plan  of  letting  them  do  as  they  pleased.  Henceforth  they  might,  without  the  least 
remonstrance  on  our  part,  stop  where  it  seemed  good  to  them,  remain  as  long  as  they 
pleased,  and  embark  again  when  the  idea  came  into  their  heads.  This  apparent 
indifference  to  their  proceedings  was  completely  successful.  If  our  rowers  profited 
by  the  liberty  we  gave  them  of  conscientiously  idling  away  half  the  day,  they  employed 
so  well  the  other  half  that  they  not  only  managed  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but  even 
to  exceed  the  number  of  leagues  that  we  were  accustomed  to  accomplish.  It  is  sufficient 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  look  over  our  book  of  rhumbs  to  be  convinced  that  the 
distances  they  made  every  day  were  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  whole  journey. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  the  two  Chontaquiros  had  acted  so  politely,  one  of 
their  comrades  was  taken  with  a  fancy  to  imitate  them,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  when  we  were  dining  on  shore  at  a  place  named  Qumaria  to  vanish  in  the 
forest  of  reeds.  This  desertion  made  all  the  more  stir  as  the  indigene  belonged  to  the 
crew  of  the  Count  de  la  Blanche- Epine,  who  raised  a  fearful  outcry  at  not  having  more 
than  six  rowers  instead  of  the  seven  he  had  monopolized  since  our  departure  from 
Bitiricaya.  We  left  him  on  the  shore  inflamed  with  rage,  and  waiting  to  resume  the 
route  when  his  rower  should  reappear.  He  waited  so  long  that  his  canoe,  distanced 
by  ours,  remained  behind  the  whole  day.     At  sunset  we  halted  as  usual,  and  had  just 
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ncamped  when  the  noble  stnigglcr  rejoined  us.  Without  uttering  a,  word  he  betook 
imself  apart,  followed  by  his  slaves,  who  lighted  a  tire  and  prepared  his  supper, 
eanwhile  night  had  fallen.  Towards  nine  o'clock  we  finished  preparing  our  beds, 
d  were  about  to  abandon  ourselves  to  sweet  sleep  and  happy  dream.s  when  a  strange 
loise  startled  us.  It  sounded  like  a  cry  of  anguish,  broken  by  convulsive  hiccoughs 
.nd  furious  sphitterings.  Ouo  might  have  supposed  the  ga»*goyles  of  a  public  building 
ere  disgorging  a  flood  of  rain.  This  noise  came  at  the  same  time  from  several  parts 
the  shore.  We  listened  with  necks  outstretched  and  ears  intent,  but  only  succeeded 
realizing  an  effect  of  which  we  could  not  guess  the  cause,  and  even  that  struck  us 
ith  a  vague  sense  of  terror.  The  assistant-naturalist,  who  suddenly  made  his  appear 
ance,  enUghtened  us  on  the  subject  however.  It  apijeared  that  the  chief  of  the  French 
^^onuniasion,  having  grown  weary  of  waiting  for  his  rower  where  we  left  him,  had  gone 
^H>r  a  i*amble  in  the  wood  by  way  of  relieving  his  feelings,  and  had  discovered,  twisted 
^mp-  the  branches  of  a  tree,  a  papilionaceous  plant  of  the  leguminous  kind,  the  pods  of 
^P^hich  contained  some  beautiful  haricots,  spotted  pink  and  brown.  He  filled  his 
handkerchief  with  these  legumes,  shelled  them,  and  had  them  cooked  by  the  stupid 
fellow  who  served  him  an  cuisinier.  Unhajipily  the  poor  man,  while  thinking  he  had 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  variety  of  the  haricots  of  Spain,  or  the  flageolets  of  Peru,  had 
chanced  upon  a  poisonous  species  of  PhmfeoUdiv,  which  he  felt  constrained  to  render  up 
ag;iin  the  mfunent  he  had  swallowed  them.  The  cook,  who  h;id  eaten  the  rest  of  these 
haricots,  and  the  scullion,  a  young  Apinag^  Indian,  who  had  licked  out  the  sauce-paii, 
felt  the  same  gripiugs  as  their  master,  and  although  of  an  inferior  nature  to  his,  they 
translated  their  internal  exi)erionccs  in  exactly  the  same  outward  expressions.  Hence 
the  trio  of  howls  and  sphitterings  which  had  so  alarmed  us.  This  taste  of  poison  had 
no  further  consequences  than  to  make  the  chief  of  the  French  commission  henceforth 
extremely  circumspect  in  meddling  with  plants  of  which  ho  knew  nothing.  To  inunor- 
talize  the  romcmhrance  of  an  event  which  had  well-nigh  deprived  the  French  Institute 
of  one  of  it,s  future  ornaments,  I  have  in.scribcd  on  my  map  against  the  site  of  Isiapiniari, 
where  the  incident  occuired,  the  more  expressive  name  of  Playa  del  Vomito — the  Place 
of  Vomiting.  A  beneficent  sleep  calmed  the  gastric  irritation  of  the  Count  de  la  Blanche* 
Epine,  whose  eyes,  a  little  hollow  in  the  morning,  alone  witnessed  to  the  frightful  struggle 

I  which  his  stomach  had  had  to  sustain  against  the  wild  haricots. 
I      On  the  foui'th  day  of  the  voyage  we  arrived,  about  five  o'clock,  at  a  place  called 
pipa,  where  for  the  first  time  we  saw  a  genuine  Chuntaquiroa  house.     Until  now,  on 
me  territory  of  these  indigenes,  we  had  only  met  with  wretched  sheds,  hastily  con- 
fitructed,  half-rotted  by  tho  rain,  and  so  dried  by  the  sun  that  a  lens  would  have  been 
ufficient  to  set  them  on  tire.     The  dwelling  which  now  presented  itself  consisted  of  two 
clincd  i>IaneH,  joinwi  at  the  .summit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  an  angle  of 
ibrt}'-five  degi-ecs.     This  ajoupa,  wigwam,  carbet,  or  shed,  whatever  we  please  to  call 
was  entirely  open  to  the  east  and  west,  and  but  slightly  protected  on  the  sides 
opposite  tlie  north  and  south,  the  winds  from  which  quarters  might  sweep  its  enceinte, 
owing  to  the  space  between  the  ground  and  the  lateral  walls  of  its  roof,  supported 
on  a  row  of  pillars.     This  roof,  strengtheued  by  bamboos  and  poles,  serving  as  beams 
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and  gii'ders,  was  constructed  with  fronds  of  the  palm,  and  in  a  manner  so  curious  as 
to  merit  a  more  particular  explanation.  Two  petioles  of  the  palm  with  their  folioles 
intact  and  split  longitudinally  had  first  been  placed  side  by  side  in  a  horizontal  position; 
then  the  four  rows  of  folioles  adhering  to  them  had  been  plaited  together,  two  above 
these  petioles,  two  below,  forming  a  kind  of  woof  some  ten  inches  broad ;  in  continuation 
of  which  commenced  a  similar  combination  of  transverse  petioles  and  plaited  folioles. 
The  finished  work  resembled  somewhat  those  geometrical  floors  which  inlayers  call 
point  of  Hungary,  though  it  only  imperfectly  resembles  the  tissue  of  the  lace  so 
called. 


rtHrOKAKY    AJOOPAi    OP    TU>    OHORTA4UIB08    IR0tA9& 


At  a  subsequent  period  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  more  closely  the 
Indian  houses  and  the  various  kinds  of  roofs,^  But  none  of  them  appeared  to  possess 
in  so  high  a  degree  as  that  of  Sipa  the  conditions  of  solidity,  elegance,  and  lightness.' 
Notwithstanding  its  quasi-monumental  proportions — for  its  height  was  about  forty  feet, 
its  breadth  fifty  feet,  and  its  length  twenty-five — it  appeared  from  a  distance  so  frail 
and  delicately  made,  that  one  might  have  thought  it  incapable  of  resisting  the  least 
breath  of  air.  Nevertheless  it  had  already  defied  for  ten  years  the  storms  of  the 
equinox  and  the  tempestuous  gusts  of  wind  which  bend  and  break  the  centenarian 
denizens  of  the  forest. 

Behind  this  dwelling,  built  at  some  twenty  paces  from  the  shore,  and  on  a  bluft' 
sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  an  overflow  of  the  river  from  reaching  it,  extended  a 

'  On  a  suhMqaeut  [la^t-,  where  we  treat  of  the  SftMioru  of  tAe  Ueayaliy  the  reader  wUi  find  an  eograved  iUiutntiuftj 
of  th«s«  difTL-ivnt  kiods  of  mufs. 

'Tbi*  eJegant  moda  of  oMwtructitm  in  not  conlinisl  to  the  ChoDtoquiros  of  South  America,  but  is  curied  to  Wgh 
perfection  among  the  natJoosof  OmaDis.  The  nativee  of  the  Havre- Dorey,  of  the  ielaud  of  Maauiaiii,Tongataboo,  Bea,  Vi^ 
Ac,  have  not  only  similar  dwMlinga,  but  some  of  the  tombs  of  their  chiefi*  are  built  in  the  cydopcan  and  uoiibinoM  stytn, 
Tbe  iuagoi  made  by  these  peoples,  and  their  style  of  tattooing,  recall  tbe  TndvMexicKii  ntylc  ;  and  to  judgv  by  tbv  k 
phieed  above  tb«ir  principgU  bonaea,  and  the  Uh^phaUie  decoration  of  Uie  houMe  aaered  to  Dorey,  tht;  niystvrigui»  wonki|i( 
the  linffom  is  atill  ubacrvvd  among  them. 
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intation  of  papaws,  sugar-canes,  cotton-trees,  tobacco,  anrl  rocon.'  A  fruuk  hos- 
italily  was  ottered  to  us  under  this  elegant  roof,  where  three  families  of  Chontaquiros, 
>iuprising  a  score  of  individuals,  lived  in  common.     Before  asking  wlio  we  were, 

lence  we  curae,  and  whither  we  were  going,  they  saw  us  comfortably  seated  on  the 
lats,  and  served  us,  in  an  earthen  dish  having  two  handles,  with  a  ragout  of  peccary, 

jssed  with  green  bananas.  A  glance  at  this  dish  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
lore  than  one  indigenous  mouth  had  been  dabbling  in  it^  My  companions,  to  whom 
remarked  this,  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself;  but  it  was  long  since  my  stomach 
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been  above  anything  at  all  digestible,  so  rolling  up  my  sleeves  to  the  elbows  I 
commenced  fishing  in  the  dirty  water. 

While  thus  helping  myself  to  such  dainty  morsels  as  I  could,  I  observed  some 
details  as  picturesque  as  they  were  purely  local.  From  the  transverse  poles  of  the  roof 
were  suspended  baskets  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  sheaves  of  corn  and  maize,  receptacles 
of  earth-nuts  made  of  rushes,  clusters  of  bananas  left  to  ripen,  melons',  colocynths 
{Coloquinlidw),  quarters  of  venison  smoked  and  grilled.  Besides  these  commissariat 
stores,  there  were  the  sacs,  the  wallets,  and  tlie  hoods  made  by  the  women  of  the 
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*  When  we  Bpeftk  of  ^.he  plantatioru  of  thene  nAtives,  the  reiider  sees  in  idesi,  perTiKpii.  great  spiwvs  ctenred  anil  waiitea 
Itivated.  It  U  our  duty  to  di«abu»8  hJm  of  this  impresiiioii.  The  pliiutAtiouB  of  these  indiguneg,  to  wimtover  tribe  or 
natioQ  they  beloag,  can  liardl/  be  estuiiHted  at  more  than  fifty  feet  square  in  exteut,  aud  may  coiupriDe  five  or  nix  pttpawi, 
fift««o  or  twenty  banana-tre^-e,  a  acore  or  tvru  of  migur-canea,  two  or  three  cottoi]-tre<^,  a  few  tobaa.'o  pUnta,  &c. 

'  The  Chuntuqairos,  like  the  Antis  and  nil  these  Indian  tribes,  wben  they  eat  together  out  of  the  eaine  v«asel,  select  a 
uiorsel  which  seems  to  tbeir  liking,  taste  it,  evea  chew  it,  and  if  it  doea  uot  possess  aU  tlio  qualitiea  which  they  expected 
to  find,  spit  it  back  into  thu  dish.  'i*bey  do  ilm  saiue  with  the  sauces  or  other  liquids  wliich  ara  uot  to  their  Itkiug  after 
driniuug  out  of  a  Tessel  in  commou.  This  custom  is  not  coiifioed  to  our  tavaget;  we  have  often  reirarked  it,  with  some 
variaiioD,  io  dvilutd  household^  and  anioug  the  families  of  the  Peruvian  arutocrucy,  where  a  f^ndmother,  an  old  uucle, 
or  any  aged  and  infiuential  person  prmetisets  the  same  uiauceuvre  at  tuble,  taking  with  bis  fingera  a  aelected  morael,  gnAwing 
or  nicking  it,  and  then  retnroiug  it  into  the  diab. 
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hous'.'bold;  bondlea  of  m^v  coiton,  and  balls  of  thread;  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and 
jjaddles,  poU  and  sauce-pans,  drums  and  flageolets,  necklaces,  head-dresses  made  of 
feathers,  and  bracelets  for  figte-dajs — in  fact  all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
thoroughly  well  stored  bric-A-brac  establishment. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  and  two  fires,  kindled  outside  of  the  ajoupa,  lighted 
up  all  these  objects  with  a  strange  glare;  when,  to  the  chattering  of  the  women,  the 
laughter  and  cries  of  the  children,  were  added  the  Babel  of  four  idioms  spoken  face  to 
face,  the  going  and  coming  of  our  friends  and  our  hosts,  with  all  the  bustling  backwards 
iiiid  forwards  between  the  shore  and  the  house,  the  scene  assumed  a  character  of 
striking  on;;inality,  which  would  demand  both  the  palette  and  the  pen,  colour  and 
eloquence,  to  represent  it  adequately.  As  if  in  designed  contrast  to  this  interior,  full 
of  noise  and  movement,  of  red  lights  and  black  shadows,  deep  peace  had  settled  down 
on  the  landscape.  The  moon,  surrounded  with  a  large  halo,  diffused  a  pale  supematuial 
light  over  the  scene;  the  general  tone  of  the  soil  was  ashen  gray;  the  double  line  of 
forests  blackish  gi*een;  and  the  river,  apparently  stationary  between  these  two  obscure 
bands,  looked  like  an  immense  mirror  seen  on  the  reverse  side  with  its  coating  of  tin 

Our  sleep  that  night  was  not  troubled  by  dreams.  On  the  morrow,  before  leaving, 
we  paid  our  debt  of  hospitality  by  distributing  to  the  men  some  fish-hooks,  and  to  the 
women  a  few  buttons  and  glass-beads. 

On  leaving  Sipa  the  vegetation  became  dull  and  languishing;  both  shores  of  the 
river  assumed  a  desolate  aspect  Instead  of  those  stretches  of  forest,  garlanded  with 
sarmentous  plants  and  Convolvuli,  undulating  in  the  wind  like  green  drapery,  we  had 
now  nothing  to  look  at  but  sandy  shores  bordered  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  CEnotheres, 
These  shores  extended  farther  than  sight  could  reach.  The  compass,  as  usual,  explained 
the  enigma  which  this  change  of  scenery  would  else  have  presented.  The  river,  after 
flowing  eastward  in  a  winding  course  of  ninety  miles,  had  turned  back  to  the  west, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  Cordillera,  towards  which  it  now  rolled  its  waters,  renewed 
the  mineral  aspect  of  the  scene  and  caused  the  vegetation  to  disappear. 

About  mid-day,  when  the  canoes  of  my  companions  were  considerably  in  advance 
of  mine,  I  reached  a  spot  where  the  stream  of  the  Quillabamba  Santa  Afia,  barred  by 
two  islands  of  sand  and  stones,  was  divided  into  three  arms  of  unequal  breadth.  By  an 
unlucky  accident  my  rowers  hit  upon  the  channel  nearest  the  left  shore,  where  the 
current  ran  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour.  The  canoe,  darting  forward  like  a 
race-horse,  threaded  this  narrow  channel,  across  which  like  a  dam  or  barrier  lay  the 
trunk  of  a  Siphonia  elastica  which  had  been  uprooted  by  a  flood.  This  giant-tree 
stretched  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  had  grown,  to  one  of  the  islets,  and 
by  iuterccpting  the  swift  stream,  crowned  the  water  with  foam.  Our  canoe,  driving 
furiouHly  along,  went  stem  on  between  the  enormous  trunk  and  the  stony  bottom  of  the 
river,  wlinro  it  stuck  fast  as  in  a  vice.  The  shock  was  horrible:  my  two  rowers  threw 
thdTiiwilves  into  the  water,  and  half  swimming,  half  supporting  themselves  by  the  fallen 
Inink,  rcnchcd  the  shore  without  accident.  I  remained  alone  in  the  canoe,  the  water 
up  to  my  belt,  and  deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  waves  which  dashed  against  me  as  the 
torroiit  wrnt  foaming  by.     My  situation,  as  the  reader  may  judge,  was  critical  enough, 
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but  that  of  a  great  ape,  an  A  teles  niger,  tied  to  the  prow  of  the  boat,  was  intolerable, 
and  to  escape  from  it  he  broke  his  cord  and  sprang  upon  me  at  a  single  bound.  The 
attack  was  so  sudden  that  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  avoid  it.  The  animal  had 
thrown  his  long  arms  around  my  neck,  and  fear  adding  tenfold  to  his  strength,  I  had  every 
prospect  of  being  strangled.  To  free  myself  from  his  embrace  I  saw  no  other  course 
than  to  seize  him  by  the  skin  of  his  back  with  one  hand,  while  I  used  the  other  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  few  smart  raps  on  his  nose.  Already  his  arms  were  beginning  to  relax 
their  hold,  and  victory  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  declaring  in  my  favour,  when,  as  I 
threw  upon  him  a  look  of  triumph,  I  saw  his  teeth  chatter,  great  tears  rolled  from  his 
eyes,  and  a  poignant  sorrow  was  expressed  on  his  simian  face.  My  fear  and  my  wrath 
evaporated  at  once.  I  was  ashamed  at  having  struck  that  grandfather  of  humanity,  or 
that  last  product  of  the  human  series,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
choose  to  regard  the  poor  beast;  and  to  make  what  amends  I  could  for  the  disgraceful 
act,  I  piously  kissed  his  black  muzzle.  Apparently  he  appreciated  my  remorse ;  and  to 
prove  that  he  bore  no  malice,  he  unlinked  his  arms  and  sprang  upon  my  shoiUder, 
where  he  sat  astride  as  on  horseback. 

The  first  care  of  my  rowers  on  gaining  the  shore  was  to  run  after  the  canoes  that 
were  in  advance,  hail  the  nearest,  and  inform  its  occupants  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  had  left  me.  That  canoe  happened  to  be  the  one  containing  the  chief  of  the 
Peruvian  commission.  It  was  he,  therefore,  who  came  to  assist  me  out  of  the  bath 
where  I  had  been  detained  for  more  than  an  hour,  invoking  for  my  ape  and  myself  the 
support  of  Heaven  and  the  help  of  man. 

Here  a  reader,  sitting  comfortably  over  my  book,  may  object  perhaps,  that,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  my  rowers,  I  might  have  gained  the  shore  by  half-SAvimming,  half- 
clinging  to  the  trunk,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  river  and  laying  the  foundation  of 
future  rheumatics.  To  this  objection,  of  which  I  acknowledge  the  force,  I  reply,  that 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  should  have  had  to  abandon  my  clothes  and  papers,  which  were  in 
the  canoe;  and  that  is  what  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  do.  The  Quillabamba 
Santa  Ana  already  possessed  enough  of  my  wardrobe,  without  being  still  further  enriched 
with  the  few  shirts  I  had  left. 

With  the  assistance  of  my  deliverers,  I  succeeded  in  effecting  the  salvage  of  my 
goods  and  papers,  and  then  scaled,  in  the  midst  of  the  boiling  waters,  the  unlucky 
Siplionia,  the  cause  of  my  misery,  and  dropped  on  the  other  side  into  the  Peruvian 
canoe.  I  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  captain  of  the  frigate  and  his  acting 
lieutenant.  My  canoe,  which  the  combined  efforts  of  a  score  of  men  and  as  many  oxen 
would  not  have  dragged  from  the  place  where  it  had  got  wedged,  was  abandoned  to  its 
sad  fi\te. 

A  tragical  incident  signalized  my  admission  among  our  friends.  The  Ateles  niger 
which  I  carried  on  my  shoulder  had  no  sooner  perceived  the  Ateles  rufus,  dear  to  the 
lieutenant,  than,  in  contempt  of  the  hospitality  with  which  we  had  been  received,  he 
threw  himself  upon  him,  grappled  with  him,  and  bit  him  cruelly  on  the  cheek.  The 
Ateles  i-ufus  repulsed  as  well  as  he  could  the  unjust  aggression  of  which  he  was  the 
object;  and  feeling  justified  by  the  law  of  retaliation,  rendered  blow  for  blow,  eye  for 
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eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth.  Tluis,  a  deadly  strngglc  ensued  between  the  two  apes,  who, 
aa  they  worried  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  uttered  piercing  enes  and 
furion-sly  ground  tlieir  teetli. 

This  memorable  combat  between  tlie  nigev  ami  the  ru/m,  equal  in  strength  and 
size,  and  only  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  skins,  might  have  continued  till  this  very 
hour,  if  the  lieutcjuant  and  myself,  taking  hold  of  our  i-espective  animals  by  the  tail, 
had  not  dragged  thorn  asunder,  to  the  great  disippiiiutnicnt  of  the  Chontaipiiros, 
who  seemed  to  be  highly  amused  l)y  tlie  encounter. 
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The  two  simian  brothers,  >vhoni  from  that  hour  I  surnanicd,  the  bhick  one  Eteoctes} 
and  the  red  Polynices,  were  then  tied  to  the  two  opi)Osite  ends  of  the  canoe,  from  which 
positions,  finding  it  impossible  to  renew  the  .struggle,  they  made  the  most  IriglUful 
grimaces  at  each  other. 

The  various  episodes  which  1  have  recited  in  a  few  lines,  occupied  more  than  three 
hours.  The  chief  of  the  Peruvian  commission,  judging  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
dream  of  overtaking  our  companions,  who  were  now  considerably  in  advance,  left  the 
Chontaquiros  to  the  idle  gossip  with  whicli,  instead  of  rowing,  they  now  occupied 
themselves,  while  the  canoe  descended  with  a  swinging  motion  the  thread  of  water. 
We  arranged  to  cam]i  at  the  first  place  which  should  seem  elegible  for  a  night  bivouac, 
and  to  leave  it  early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  rejoin  our  company. 

About  five  o'clock  we  arrived  at  tiio  moutli  of  the  river  Apurimac,  whei-e  my  first 
care  on  landing  was  to  sprea*l  out  my  linen  and  my  wet  papers,  which  the  heat  of  the 
sand  and  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  very  soon  dried. 

The  place  where  wo  had  disembarked  was  a  spacious  shore  strewn  with  sand  and 
small  pebbles,  and  shaped  like  a  bow,  of  which  the  river  formed  the  chord.  In  the  bend 
of  this  shore,  bordered  with  .scattered  underwood  and  giant  reeds,  appeared  a  fringe 
of  hills,  here  entirely  bare,  there  clothed  with  a  scanty  vegetation.     Behind  these  hills. 
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and  rising  above  them  some  300  feet,  extended  a  range  of  cerros  of  a  reddish  hue, 
but  occasionally  patched  with  verdure.  A  chain  of  mountains  with  jagged  summits, 
veiled  by  the  distance  in  a  soft  blue  haze,  rose  above  the  cerros  and  terminated  the 
perspective.  A  perfect  calm  reigned  over  the  landscape,  the  wind  was  hushed,  the 
sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  banked  clouds,  which  his  last  rays  fringed  with  cinnabar 
and  fire.  The  river  Apurimac,  divided  at  its  embouchure  into  three  arms,^  rolled  down 
the  shore  at  unequal  distances,  and  its  waters,  which  no  breath  of  wind  furrowed,  and 
green  as  an  emerald,  flowed  proudly  calm  into  the  troubled  and  yellowish  waves  of 
the  Quillabamba  Santa  Ana. 

I  might  have  stood  for  a  long  time  admiring  this  tableau,  if  the  chief  of  the 
Peruvian  commission,  for  whom  it  had  only  a  moderate  amount  of  interest,  had  not 
suddenly  asked,  with  a  perplexed  air,  what  I  expected  for  supper,  there  being  no 
provisions  of  any  kind  in  his  canoe.  Not  only  was  I  able  to  reply  to  his  question 
and  relieve  him  of  his  embarrassment,  but  to  acquit  myself  honourably  of  the  debt  I 
owed  him.  It  was  only  necessary  to  open  the  haversack,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
journey  I  had  strapped  upon  my  back;  for  in  this  receptacle,  buried  under  sketches 
of  plants  and  manuscript  reflections,  was  a  certain  box  of  preserved  sardines,  which  the 
reader  has  no  doubt  forgotten,  but  which  I  had  always  kept  in  remembrance.  This 
box,  which  since  our  departure  from  Echarati  had  sustained  many  shocks,  endured 
many  storms,  and  escaped  many  shipwrecks,  was  fished  out,  a  little  oxidized,  it  is  true, 
from  the  place  where  I  had  secui'cd  it,  but  still  faithfully  guarding  the  deposit  which 
had  been  confided  to  it.  By  means  of  a  knife  and  a  stone  I  cut  it  open,  and  gave  to 
each,  including  the  mozo  Anaya,  the  companion  of  the  cholo  Antonio,  a  part  of  the 
fish  which  it  contained.  As  we  were  four  in  number  to  eat  fifty  sardines,  exactly  twelve 
fish  and  a  half  fell  to  the  lot  of  each  individual.  A  morsel  of  bread  would  have  formed 
a  suitable  accompaniment  to  this  irritating  food,  but  we  supplied  its  place  by  drinking 
a  mouthful  of  oil.  The  Chontaquiros,  who  had  stoutly  refused  to  partake  of  what  they 
culled  stinking  fish,  supped  on  the  air  and  dew,  mid  merely  begged,  through  the 
interpreter,  for  the  tin  box,  which  we  handed  over  to  them  when  it  was  empty.  This 
article,  which  they  washed  and  poHshed  to  remove  what  they  called  its  bad  smell, 
was  preserved  by  them  as  a  specimen  of  European  industry. 

Having  eaten  our  sardines,  we  stretched  ourselves  upon  the  stones  in  default  of  grass 
or  of  reeds  to  serve  as  a  mattress.  Our  rowers,  who  had  thought  proper  to  decline 
supper,  found  it  convenient  to  decline  sleeping  also,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  whispered 
conversation.  Notwithstanding  the  contempt  which  they  pretended  to  feel  for  the 
Antis,  and  the  jeering  tone  in  which  they  spoke  of  these  indigenes,  I  do  not  think  they 
felt  very  comfortable  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  night  without  arms  and  in  so  small 
a  body  at  the  mouth  of  the  Apurimac,  both  shores  of  which  up  the  country  were 
inhabited  by  Antis  Indians.  Every  now  and  then  I  saw  them  raise  themselves  on 
their  elbows,  as  if  to  search  the  darkness  with  their  eyes  and  exchange  a  few  words 
in  a  low  voice.     Perhaps  they  feared  a  surprise  from  the  enemy,  for  if  the  river-side 

'  The  principitl  arm  of  ttiat  river  may  be  something  leas  than  600  feet  broad,  and  the  other  two  abont  800  feet  aod 
250  feet  reapectirelj. 
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Autis  of  the  QuiilubiimLia  Santa  -Aiia  lived  on  reasonably  good  terms  with  the 
quiro3  and  submitted  to  their  exactions  in  ease  of  need,  their  brethren  in  the  iiiterU 
were  by  no  means  made  of  the  same  amiable  materials,  and  kept  their  turbulent  iieij 
boiu^  at  a  respectful  distanca 

The  disquietude  of  om*  rowers  vanished  %vith  the  darkness  of  night     At  day  dawn" 
we  pushed  out  into  the  stream,  and  once  more  finding  themselves  iu  the  middle  of  d 
Apu-Paro — the  great  river  assumes  this  name  after  its  junction  with  the  Apurimac 
Tanibo  {Tampu) — the  Chontaquiros  recovered  iheii-  usual  spirits,  chatteiing  and  laugbii 
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in  concert  with  the  monkeys  and  birds  who  were  now  waking  np  on  either  adc  of  tb( 
river. 

While  fullowng  the  course  of  the  Apu-Paro,  formed,  us  we  have  said,  by  the  union 
of  the  Apurimac  and  Qnillabaraba  Santa  Afia,  let  us  throw  a  coup  d'aeil,  not  upon  this 
latter,  the  source  of  which  we  have  seen  at  Aguas-Calientes,  Huilcacocha,  or  the  Lake 
of  Huilca;  but  upon  its  neighbour,  of  which  we  have  not  hitherto  Siaid  anything,  althouj 
it  has  long  occupied  the  attention  uf  geographers,  and  its  historic  fame  was  recogoiz* 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Incaa. 

The  Lake  of  Vilafro,  whence  the  Apurimac  takes  its  rise,  is  situated  iu  soul 
latitude  16"  55',  between  the   sierros  of  Cailloma,  de  Velille,  and   de   Condoromi 
branches  of  the  Western  Andes,     The  length  of  this  lake  is  about  six  miles,  its  bi*eadtU_ 
between  four  and  live  miles,  and  its  depth  from  three  to  seven  fathoms. 

Through  a  fracture  in  this  basin  on  the  easteiu  side,  escapes  a  stream  which  sj>i 
its  waters  noiselessly  across  the  plain,  and,  augmented  after  a  course  of  twenty-four  miles 
by  the  watei*»  of  the  torrent  Parihuana,  takes  the  name  of  the  river  of  Chita,  under 
which  name  it  Hows  through  the  provinces  of  Canas  and  Chumbihuilcas,  iia  course 
being  almost  directly  northward. 
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describe  at  length  these  missionary  eft'orts  and  majssacres.  In  1G35  the  monk  Ximcncz 
inscribed  his  name  at  the  head  of  this  martyrology,  wliich  closed  iu  1790  with  that  of 
the  father  Mateo  Menenilez.' 

To  complete  our  observations  on  the  Apurimac  wc  would  it  were  in  our  power  to 
announce  to  statisticians  who  see  the  future  of  humanity  in  the  commercial  outlets  of 
populations,  tliat  this  river  which  has  so  long  occu])i(;d  tlioir  anxious  attention  is  a  road 
traced  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  eommuTiication  between  the  frontier  of 
Brazil  and  tlie  interior  of  Pern.  I?ut  this  theory  of  the  closet,  so  fascinating  in  certain 
treatises  of  geography,  cannot  be  practically  realized  by  reason  of  the  variable  depth  of 
the  Apu-Paro,  the  rapids,  the  rocks,  the  shallows,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  with  whicli  it 
is  literally  sown.  Unless  indeed  the  neighbouring  volcanoes  would  undertake  the  office 
of  pioneers,  and  bringing  to  the  aid  of  commerce  and  industry  their  power  of  moving  and 
rending,  of  overturning  and  levelling,  of  broadening  and  deepening  this  great  road  to  fit 
it  for  navigation,  tho  imagination  recoils  before  the  tremendous  preparatory  works 
wliich  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  utilize  it.* 

Let  us  then  bid  a  definitive  adieu  to  the  Apurimac,  and,  satisfied  with  having 
correctly  laid  down  its  coui*se,  no  longer  occupy  ourselves  with  the  imaginary  services 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  render  in  the  future  to  dealers  in  bark  and  sarsaparilla. 

During  the  whole  morning  we  were  threading  our  way  through  a  veritable  archipelago 
formed  by  the  accumulations  of  sand  and  stones  which  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
channels  the  broad  and  strong,  but,  at  this  place,  by  no  means  deep  waters.  Often 
we  had  to  get  into  tho  water  in  order  to  liberate  our  canoe,  the  prow  of  which  would 
ground  on  the  stones  of  the  river  bed.  Enormous  trunks  of  trees,  fallen  from  cither 
shore  and  rolled  down  by  the  cniTent,  would  sometimes  choke  up  the  entrance  of  these 
channels,  and  contribute  to  render  the  navigation  extremely  fatiguing,  if  not  perilous. 

At  noon  we  passed  the  last  stony  islet  of  this  archipelago,  to  which  succeeded  a 
wooded  island  the  extent  of  which  was  hidden  by  a  curve  of  the  river.  A  burning  sun 
darted  its  raya  upon  our  heads,  the  Apu-Paro  seemed  to  roll  on  its  course  in  waves  of 
liquid  silver,  and  our  eyes  were  dazzled  by  looking  over  its  lumiiujus  surface  for  the 
wake,  alas!  effaced,  of  our  companions'  canoes.  To  the  uneasiness  we  felt  at  not 
having  come  upon  their  traces,  were  added  the  pressing  appeals  of  the  stomach, 
tiintalizcd  rather  than  satisfied  by  the  sardines  of  tho  previous  evening,  and  demanding, 
in  the  unpleasant  tone  peculiar  to  it,  more  solid  nourishment. 

As  we  approached  the  wooded  isle  which  our  Chontaquiros  called  Santa  Rosa, 
fi'ightful  cries  rang  through  the  woods,  and  a  dozen  indigenes,  who  were  apparently 


*  It  is  of  the  region  of  P»joniil  aluue  that  we  luiwt  here  b«  tindcratooil  to  8|)eak,  and  not  of  the  neiglibonring  countrr 
so  ituprojwrl;  nUluI  Fniuph  dvl  Siicmrneuto,  and  wliicK  lia«  nlno  had,  like  its  neighbour,  tte  apoatles  and  tiiartyra. 

'  That  uaviguble  roiul  nbottt  which  tniveUera  aod  geographers  arc  ao  anxious  fans  loug  bevu  foand.  Nature  hat  takes 
care  to  trace  it  bjr  the  rivei-s  Pachitea,  Pozozo,  aud  Majro,  which  open  a  way  to  tJie  oity  of  Huaniico,  and  from  t)ieiK-e  into 
the  heart  of  the  Sierra.  The  mi^-tiuuaricii  of  Uie  college  of  Ocopa,  who  vame  and  went  between  tluit  fieniinary  and  the 
niiwioos  of  Snrayacu  aitd  Tierru-BI:inc»  on  llie  ITcayali,  gave  the  luoet  exiict  iiifurnmtioii  cuinopniiiig  this  tuatl«r.  "From 
the  oerro  of  Pasoo,  distaut  from  Lima  ninety  milt^,"  »iy  they,  "wc  eimnt  forty-fivt}  inikw  to  the  river  Ik'Iayro,  and  forty-tvft 
miles  from  that  river  to  the  aQcieat  niuMiun  (jf  Puziizo ;  total,  evghty-seven  miles.  By  opeDing  a  road  from  Mayru  lo 
Foooso,  aud  thruwing  a  bridge  over  UiIk  latter  river,  we  nii^lit  avoid  llie  detour  by  the  city  of  Huanuoo,  and  tlius  shortec 
by  147  mil«e  the  jonniey  from  Ocopa  tu  Sarnyacu." 
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ratcliiiif^  for  our  arrival,  to  judge  by  the  satisfaction  which  our  rowers  manifested 
on  seeing  thcin,  threw  themselves  into  a  canoe,  which  they  made  to  tly  tlirougli  the 
water,  and  came  to  take  us  in  tow.  lu  a  few  moments  we  had  reached  a  part 
of  the  islo  where  our  companions  had  found,  since  the  evening  before,  a  good 
supper,  good  lodging,  and  plenty  of  people  anxious  for  a  supply  of  knives  and  fish- 
hooks. 
B  Tlie  welcome  we  received  from  the  people  of  the  island,  who  numbered  sixty-one 
JbouIs,  including  women  and  cliildrcn,  was  as  cordial  as  tliat  of  the  Count  de  la  Blanche- 
Epine  was  superbly  disdainful.      Hardly  ha<l   that  dislhiguished  nobleman  discerned 
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s  than  he  spun  rouufl  on  liis  heels  and  showed  us  his  back,  as  if  we  had  brought  the 
lague.  From  his  manner  of  acting  I  inferred  that  our  prolonged  absence  had  first 
uzzled,  then  troubled  him,  and  that  he  iiad  finally  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
e  had  only  stayed  behind  to  contiive  some  dark  complot  against  his  person.  Some 
rather  obscure  hints  dropped  by  the  assistant- naturalist,  acting  as  secretary,  confirmed 
us  in  our  opinion. 

The  idea  that  the  chief  of  the  French  commission  should  have  taken  us  for 
nspirators  sharpening  their  knives  (made  to  sell)  in  the  dark,  hi  default  of  the 
assic  poniard,  did  not  prevent  us  from  doing  honour  to  the  boiled  fish,  though 
e  had  neither  salt  nor  pepper  for  seasi»r)iiig,  which  was  sei-ved  up  with  yucca-roots, 
ch  plunging  his  hand  into  the  hot  liquitl,  at  the  risk  of  leaving  its  skin  behind  him 
like  a  glove,  recouped  himself  for  liis  long  fast.  When  of  all  that  the  pot  had  contained 
there  remained  nothing  but  a  few  bones  and  fins,  with  blebs  of  grease  swimming 
in  the  turbid  water,  we  rose  and  with  a  sign  of  the  head  thanked  our  hosts  for 
this  specimen  of  their  cuisine.  The  captain  and  the  lieutenant  went  to  digest  their 
supper  in  the  darkness,  while  I  explored  the  unknown  domain  whither  chance  had 
nductcd  me. 
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The  island,  which  we  had  supposed  to  be  of  some  extent,  half-concealed  as  it  was 
by  a  curve  of  the  river,  was  really  not  more  than  1800  paces  in  length  by  500  in 
breadth.     Its  soil,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water  at  the  southern  end,  presented  at 
the  northern  extremity  an  elevation  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  all  the  environs.      Part  of  the  vegetation  had  been  destroyed  by  the  axe 
and  by  fire,  skeletons  of  trees  with  their  branches  blackened  by  fire  lay  on  the  ground 
standing  out  in  black  relief  from  the  accumulation  of  gray  ashes.     The  vegetation  that 
was  still  left  uninjured  made  us  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  which  had 
disappeared.     It  was  composed  of  bamboos,  cecropias,  gyneriums,  clumps  of  a  spiny 
solanum,  and  a  stoloniferous  species  of  the  borage  family.     At  the  edge  of  the  water, 
in  which  their  roots  were  submerged,  grew  in  a  confused  sort  of  manner  specimens 
of  (EnotherecB  and  Alismaceoe,  with  three  or  four  varieties  of  canes. 

On  the  face  of  the  island,  looking  westward,  stood  seven  ajoupas  at  unequal 
distances  from  each  other,  rudely  constructed,  and  covered  with  reeds.  A  few 
banana  plants  and  yuccas  (manioc)  displayed  their  green  stems  above  the  ashes  of  the 
clearing,  which  appeared  to  date  some  three  months  back,  and  bore  witness  to  the 
agricultural  and  pacific  inclinations  of  the  colonists  of  Santa  Rosa. 

One  question  led  to  another,  until  we  learned  that  this  cleared  corner  of  ground 
and  these  seven  huts  were  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  a  mission  projected  by  the 
Chontaquiros  with  a  view  to  the  instalment,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  spiritual  chief;  it  being 
their  intention  to  apply  for  the  services  of  one  at  Sarayacu,  the  apostolic  prefectnre  of 
the  department  of  the  Amazon. 

While  listening  to  these  details  we  recalled  to  mind  the  story  of  Father  Brano, 
assassinated,  if  the  Antis  were  to  be  believed,  by  Jeronimo  the  bell-ringer,  and  we 
feared  for  the  future  missionary  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  Who  could 
say  that  the  relapsed  Christian  had  not  been  selected  by  his  companions  to  organize  a 
second  massacre,  and  among  those  who  surrounded  us  might  be  the  very  accomplices 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  perpetration  of  his  first  crime? 

At  the  same  time,  as  these  surmises  might  be  altogether  unfounded,^  as  the 
accusation  of  the  Antis  might  be  one  of  those  calumnies  from  which  neither  nations 
nor  individuals  recoil  when  they  wish  to  satisfy  their  hatred,  we  refused  to  entertain 
for  the  moment  the  false  or  true  recital  that  we  had  heard  at  Bitiricaya,  and  listened 
to  the  explanations  which  were  given  us  with  perfect  frankness  by  the  Chontaquiros 
of  Santa  Rosa, 

They  were  all  so  familiar  with  the  great  river  as  to  have  ascended  and  descended  it 
a  hundred  times  between  the  rapids  of  Tunkini  and  its  confluence  with  the  Marafion. 
Some  of  them  had  pushed  their  explorations  as  far  as  the  Brazilian  possessions,'  and 
had  brought  back  with  them  from  these  extended  voyages  a  few  vocables  of  the 
language  of  Camoeus,  which  they  remorselessly  mangled.     Others  had  picked  up,  in 

*  It  was  not  until  our  arrival  at  Sarayacu  that  the  news  of  tbia  murder  was  duly  confirmed;  till  theu,  we  had  only 
half-believed  it. 

'The  Peruvian  villac^ea,  situated  on  both  shores  of  the  Amazon  on  this  side  of  Tabatioga,  where  the  Brasliu 
possessions  really  commence,  are  considered  by  these  indigenes  as  appertjiining  to  Brazil. 
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tlieip  relations  with  the  Christians  of  the  missions,  a  few  words  of  Qxiichna  or  Spanish, 
wliich  they  more  or  less  haj>i)ily  applied. 

Besides  these  foreiirn  elements  in  their  speecli,  the  greater  nnmber  of  them  liad 
substituted  for  the  barbarous  and  harshly  sounding  name  which  they  derived  from  their 
fathers,  that  of  some  saint  of  the  Spanish  calendar.  Among  the  men  were  Pedros, 
.Tuans,   Joses,    and    Antonios;    among    the    women    Marias,    Panchas,   Juauas,   and 
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Mariquitas.  All  professed  to  hare  received  these  names  by  baptism,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  that  Christian  ceremony,  they  had  never  failed,  they  told  us,  to  bathe  the 
children  bom  to  them.  On  qviestinning  the  mothers  as  to  the  means  by  which  they 
purified  the  newly  bom  infant  from  his  original  sin,  they  replied  that  they  took  the 
infant  by  the  heel  and  dipped  it  several  times  in  the  river  Apu-Paro— as  Thetis  bathed 
in  the  Styx  her  son  Achilles.  Observing  that  we  looked  at  them  with  an  astonished  air, 
they  added,  through  the  interpreter,  that  if  a  few  drops  of  wat<;r  thrown  upon  an  infant 
had  power  to  regenerate  it,  a  complete  bath  ought  to  regenerate  it  still  better.  We 
knew  not  well  how  to  reply  to  this  maternal  and  savage  reasoning. 

These  intended  converts  proposed,  when  once  their  huts  were  constmcted — those  we 
have  noticed  wei-e  only  temporary  structures— to  build  a  church  similar  to  those  of  the 
missions  of  Belcn,  Sai-ayacu,  or  Tierra-Blanca,  humble  thatched  sheds  turned  towards 
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the  rising  sun.  When  the  church  was  completed,  they  hitended  to  go  in  search  of  a 
pastor,  as  just  said,  and  when  tliey  had  found  one  would  bring  him  in  triumph  to  the 
new  mission.  The  young  banana-trees  and  manioc  that  we  had  observed  were  to  assure 
bread  to  the  holy  man.  As  for  fish,  game,  and  turtle,^  his  table  would  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  them  every  day. 

These  last  details  were  given  to  our  cholo  Antonio  by  one  of  the  Chontaquiros  of 
the  band,  a  man  of  middle  age,  short  and  fat,  huddled  up  in  a  sack,  which  his  corpulency 
caused  to  drag  on  his  shoulders.  He  wore  also  a  fiinged  hood  over  his  head,  and  his 
face  was  scored  with  two  rows  of  ornamentation,  in  black,  of  the  Greek  pattern,  which, 
being  traced  from  the  temples  to  the  corners  of  the  lips,  resembled  a  pair  of  whiskers. 
While  writing  them  down  under  the  dictation  of  the  interpreter,  we  thought  of  the 
happy  future  the  Chontaquiros  were  preparing  for  themselves,  of  the  good  feeling  which 
they  so  admirably  manifested,  and  we  felt  highly  edified. 

Evidently,  grace  had  touched  these  hearts  of  stone,  softened  these  barbarous  souls, 
and  made  brothers  and  Christians  of  tliese  tigers  in  human  form.  The  gospel  seed  that 
had  been  sown  of  old  by  the  missionaries  among  the  grandfathers  of  these  Chontaquiros, 
and  which  was  thought  to  have  withered,  or  to  have  been  devoured  by  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  had  really  germinated,  blossomed,  and  borne  fruit  among  the  grandsons  of 
those  indigenes.  How  should  we  not  hail  with  our  best  wishes  this  dawn  of  a  new 
day;  how  not  smile  with  satisfaction  on  the  future  it  illuminated;  how,  in  a  word,  not 
lie  down  to  sleep  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence  in  the  midst  of  these  virtuous 
neophytes!  We  retired  to  rest  ashamed  and  abashed,  like  the  crow  in  the  fable,  at 
the  outrageous  suspicions  we  had  conceived  of  them. 

On  awaking  in  the  morning,  the  chief  of  the  Peruvian  commission  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  a  red  silk  belt,  which  he  perfectly  remembered  having  suspended  the  evening 
before  above  his  head,  and  of  which,  therefore,  he  must  have  been  robbed  while  asleep. 
The  loss  of  this  article,  which  had  been  a  good  substitute  for  the  india-rubber  braces  that 
had  gone  down  with  our  poor  chaplain  in  the  waters  of  Sintulini,  concerned  him  the 
more,  as  he  would  henceforth  be  obliged  to  hold  up  his  inexpressibles  with  his  bauds. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  captain  of  the  frigate  was  complaining  of  the 
theft  of  his  belt,  the  lieutenant  discovered  the  subtraction  of  his  printed  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief;  and  I,  for  my  part,  found  that  I  had  been  robbed  of  a  pair  of  bags  which 
had  been  washed  in  the  waters  of  the  Apu-Paro,  and  spread  out  on  the  roof  of  the  hut 
to  dry.  We  thought  it  prudent  to  be  silent  about  the  petty  larcenies  of  which  we  had 
been  made  the  victims.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  try  to  recover  the  articles,  and 
even  to  complain  of  their  loss  might  have  been  hazardous.  We  were  so  few  in 
number,  that  to  have  stigmatized  our  hosts  as  thieves,  would  only  have  tempted  them  to 
send  an  arrow  through  our  bodies ;  or  try  if  our  heads  could  resist  the  blow  of  a  macam, 
that  club  of  Hercules  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree,  of  which  the  savages  make 
such  free  use  against  their  enemies. 

At  the  moment  of  our  departure,  Jeronimo  and  his  acolytes,  who,  according  to  the 
engagement  made  with  them  at  Bitiricaya,  should  have  conducted  us  as  far  as  the 

'  Fresh-water  turtles  first  begin  to  appear  about  six  miles  below  Sipa. 
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territory  of  the  Conibos,  failed  to  answer  to  our  call.  We  took  many  turns  round  the 
island,  beat  up  all  the  shrubs,  seai'ched  one  after  another  the  seven  ajoupas  on  the  shore, 
we  even  lifted  up  the  covers  of  the  saucepans  and  great  jars  with  an  obscure  notion  that 
our  deserters  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  forty  thieves  of  Ali-Baba,  and  concealed 
themselves  therein.  Our  host  aided  us  in  the  search,  calling  out  Jeronivio  so  lustily, 
and  with  such  an  air  of  good  faith,  that  we  were  quite  duped.  Jeronimo  and  his 
companions  did  not  reappear.  We  had  given  up  all  idea  of  discovering  by  what  means 
they  had  evaded  us,  when  the  chief  of  the  Peruvian  commission,  whose  only  eye  was 
kept  pretty  wide  open,  discovered  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Apu-Paro,  in  a  shady  creek,  a 
canoe  fastened  to  the  shore.  This  simple  fact  was  conclusive  as  to  the  means  by  which 
ova  rowers  had  made  their  escape. 

By  fresh  presents  of  knives,  we  procured  without  difficulty  other  assistants.  We 
purposely  selected  them  from  the  most  aged  of  the  Chontaquiros  of  Santa  Rosa  who 
were  able  to  manage  a  few  words  of  Quichua,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  One  old  man, 
whose  face  was  tattooed  with  blue  stars,  and  whose  wrists  were  encircled  with  bracelets 
fringed  with  monkeys'  teeth,  exchanged  with  us  for  a  knife,  ten  fish-hooks,  and  an 
orange -coloured  cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  a  war  canoe,  the  side  of  which  was  split,  but 
neatly  corked  with  the  local  pitch  composed  of  virgin  wax,  gum-copal,  and  smoke-black. 

Seeing  us  ready  to  depart,  men  and  women  suddenly  drew  near,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  bidding  us  adieu,  hung  about  our  luggage  in  such  a  singular  manner  as  to 
excite  our  fears.  With  some  address,  however,  we  gave  the  order  to  our  new  rowers, 
and  launched  out  into  the  sti'eam,  when  the  indigenes  on  shore  saluted  us  with  farewell 
cries  which  resembled  howls.  Some  expressions  little  flattering  to  us,  which  the 
intei-preters  translated,  reached  our  ear;  as  for  our  rowers,  they  laughed  in  their  sleeves 
at  the  insults  which  their  companions  addressed  to  us  from  a  distance.  So  terminated 
our  relations  with  the  future  converts  of  the  mission  of  Santa  Rosa,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  good  intentions  on  which  they  piqued  themselves,  were  nothing  better  than  arrant 
rascals  and  adroit  thieves. 

Nothing  particular  happened  during  the  first  hours  of  the  navigation  with  our 
recruits.  I  had  more  than  enough  time  to  note  in  detail  the  multiplied  windings  of  the 
river,  and  the  local  peculiarities  which  it  presented.  To  the  accumulations  of  stones 
which  had  encumbered  it  since  our  passage  through  the  gorge  of  Tunkini,  had  succeeded, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  first,  banks  of  sand  and  pebbles,  then  barren  islets,  and  still 
lower  down,  other  islets  covered  with  rushes  and  reeds,  (Enotherece  and  Alismaceas. 
Now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  larger  islands,  whose  soil,  formed  of  a  compost  of  ochre, 
sand,  and  stones,  enriched  by  the  detritus  of  vegetation  and  the  fertilizing  slime  of  the 
waters  at  every  flood,  gave  nutriment  to  shrubby  masses  of  rhexias,  bignonias, 
melastomae,  ingas  (Mimosce)  with  a  fluflfy  pulp,  cecropias,  cedars,  and  cotton-trees  with 
trilobate  leaves.  These  scattered  isles,  with  their  soil  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  their  vegetation  composed  of  masses  of  foliage  of  which  one  could  see  neither  trunk 
nor  branches,  looked  at  a  distance  like  great  masses  of  verdure  that  had  been  pruned 
away  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

Among  these  clumps  were  sandy  spaces,  where  crawled  and  writhed  a  strange 
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populutiou  of  oi)hitlia,  suuria,  niul  ampliibioiis  quiidrupecls.  Here  were  otters  gravely 
sitting  oil  their  fiii-liko  tails,  there  snakes  or  adders  twiuiiig  about  the  branches  of  a 
withered  tree  fallen  on  the  shore.  Further  on,  caymans  (American  crocodiles)  basking 
syninietncally  in  line,  received  on  their  rugged  armour  the  direct  rnys  of  a  sun  hot 
enough  to  cook  eggs.  About  these  gigantic  lizards  ciime  and  went,  with  perfect 
indifference,  numerous  aquatic  birds;  spoonbills  in  a  gray  and  black  livery  with  white 
egi'cts,  herons  with  blown  plumage,  and  flamingoes  in  purj)le.  These  Gralloe,  the 
living  adornment  of  the  landscape,  formed  by  the  length  and  sleuderuess  of  their  legs, 
the  graceful   beml   of  their   necks,  aud   the   slimuesa  of  their   contours,  a   singular 
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and  charming  contrast  with  tlic  massy  clumps  of  verdure  that  lined  the  shores.  The 
illustrious  Goethe,  curious  to  judge,  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  how  the  human 
form  and  colour  stood  out  from  the  green  of  the  land.scape,  caused  a  young  friend  of  his 
named  Frederick  to  walk  to  and  fro  at  the  edge  of  a  forest,  naked.  I  do  not  know 
what  conclusion  the  author  of  Fttttst  came  to  from  this  study;  but  as  T  have  had 
frequent  opportunitiea  of  seeing  the  silhouettes  of  white,  black,  yellow,  and  red  men 
thrown  upon  the  waving  curtain  of  vegetation,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Goethe's 
handsome  young  friend  must  have  been,  as  an  artistic  combination  and  effect  of  colour, 
very  inferior  to  a  white  egret  or  a  pink  flaniiiigo.  Man  is,  of  all  animals  known  to  ns, 
the  one  whose  form  and  habitus  harmoni/os  the  least  with  inanimate  nature.  Tlje 
salient  angles  of  his  build — if  the  term  is  allowable — do  not  combine  well  with  the 
re-entering  angles  of  a  landscape.  One  feels  that  the  portrait  is  not  placed  either  in 
the  light  or  the  frame  best  adapted  to  set  it  off  to  advantage.  I  am  aware  that  the 
lovers  of  nnadorned  nature,  and  connoisseurs  in  classic  landscape,  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  I  regret  for  their  sakes  that  I  cannot  develop  my  fiyllogisui,  whicli, 
reduced  to  a  simple  enunciation  of  the  major  proposition,  may  seem  obscure  or 
paradoxical ;  but  time  presses  nie,  and  I  must  leave  the  task  to  some  obhgiug  reader. 
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We  liad  left  Santa  IJosa  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  at  sunset  we  found  ourselves 
^t  Consaya.  Tliree  graceful  erections  of  the  Chontaquiros,  built  aide  by  side,  resembling 
le  elegant  habitation  at  Sii>a,  stood  on  a  slope  on  the  left  bank.  Six  families  occupied 
lem  in  common.  Abundant  rcfroslimont  was  offered  us  by  these  natives  in  exchange 
»r  an  assortment  of  fish-hooks.  During  the  evening  an  animated  conversation  arose 
Jtween  the  natives  of  Consaya  and  our  rowers.  By  the  looks  which  the  latter  cast 
upon  our  hales,  we  had  no  dilTiculty  in  guessing  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  As 
we  could  not  foresee  what  the  issue  might  be,  we  kept  watchful  guard  over  our  effects, 
id  thanks  to  this  redoubled  vigilance,  we  found  everything  safe  in  the  morning. 
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At  the  moment  when  we  launched  out  again,  some  of  our  entertainei's  threw  them- 

aelves  into  a  canoe,  and  manifested  a  wish  to  accompany  us  a  part  of  the  way  on  our 

journey.      The  Count  de  la    lUanche-Kpino,   who  saw   in   this   demonstration  of  the 

indigenes  a  natural  wish  to  do  him  honour,  smiled  so  sweetly  that  the  Chontaquiros, 

ncouraged  by  such  a  reception,  fastened  their  canoe  to  his,  and  thus  went  down  stream 

in  consort  with  him.     For  a  moment  the  great  man  miglit  have  been  compared  to 

Bacchus,  the  son  of  Scmele,  di-awing  in   his   train   the   Indians   he  had  peacefully 

onquered.     It  was  but  a  short  time  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.     About  three 

miles  below  Consaya,  the  Chontaquiros,  who  had  no  other  object  in  accompanying  us 

than   to  try  in   our  presence,  as  they  informed  the  Count  tlnough   the   interpreters, 

whether  the  iron  fish-hooks  which  we  had  given  them  were  /ess  hiowrt  to  the  fishes  than 

the  bone  ones  they  were  accustomed  to  use,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  disembark,  ami 

unrolling  their  lines,  provi<led  with  a  float  of  porous  wood  in  lieu  of  cork,  prepared  to  fish. 

ITie  Count  de  la  Blanche-Epiue,  amioyod  by  this  ill-timed  halt  of  his  escort — an  escort, 

Hlhc  reader  is  aware,  was  the  stone  of  stumbling  against  which  he  always  came  to  grief — 

^■signed  to  his  rowers  to  go  on.     But  the  rowers,  instead  of  obejing  him,  drew  to  the 

'shore,  and  one  after  another  disembarked,  and  abandoned  him  for  the  sake  of  fishing 
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with  tlioir  fiiends.  On  seeing  his  authuiity  set  at  nought,  the  chief  of  the  Freudt 
commission  appeared  ready  to  gnaw  his  fingers  off;  but  he  soon  thought  better  of  i; 
nnd  fell  to  trimming  and  polishing  liis  nails. 

I^d  away  by  the  evil  example  before  them,  all  our  rowers  followed  suit,  tai 
pulled  ashore  to  partake  in  the  pleasure  of  their  companions.  For  our  pari,  soon 
tired  of  guarding  the  canoes,  wc  jumped  ashore  also,  and  assisted  at  the  fishing  partj 
in  the  cluiracter  of  spectators.  The  day  wiis  almost  saciificed,  but  we  had  for  oin 
consolation  an  excellent  iisli-dinner.  The  Count  de  la  Blauche-Epiiie  alone  nted 
to  eat,  and  was  inconsolable. 


'S.r' 
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At  four  o'clock  we  touli  leave  of  the  natives  of  Consayii,  and  accnmpai)ic<I  'i 
our  Towers  only,  left  the  shore  where  we  had  spent  so  largo  a  part  of  the  day.  Wp 
rowed  till  seven  o'clock,  and  then  landed  on  the  point  of  a  little  island,  where  tu\d 
and  stones  had  sxicceeded  to  the  vefjetation.  At  some  distance  there  shouc  thmn:; 
tlio  dusk  of  evening  a  fire  of  the  Conibos  Indians,  to  which  our  Chontnqniros,  Inugliins 
pointed  with  their  fingei-s. 

Our  relations  with  the  latter  came  to  an  end  on  the  next  day,  when  we 
Paruitcha,  wIkm'c  the  territory  of  the  Conibos  commences.  Wc  wore  rfceivcd 
with  a  frank  hospitality,  which  even  oxtendod  itself  to  our  rowers,  notwithsUimlin 
a  certain  antipathy  whicli  existed  between  the  two  narions.  The  CluMitaquima,  wt 
were  by  no  means  at  their  ease  in  the  company  of  their  neighbours,  only  remiiii 
a  few  hours  with  them,  and  then  left  to  return  to  Santa  Kvisa.  Before  biddiuj^'  os 
farewell,  they  did  not  forget  to  help  themselves  out  of  our  canoes  and  rafts,  every  chink 
and  corner  of  which  was  known  to  them,  with  whatever  tiilling  articles  wc  had  in  ilaiW 
use.  While  the  clcvciest  prostidigitatours  of  the  band  a(u;omplishc<l  this  rolibery,  tlifir 
compftuions  surroiinded  us  and  occupied  our  attention  with  interesting  details  conccniiuij; 
the  remaining  pint  of  our  voyage  to  Sarayacu. 
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To  continuo,  apropos  of  these  iudij?cutjs,  the  dissertation  in  wliich  we  indulged  on 
tlicir  noinfhbours  in  the  south,  %FOuld  l)c  to  abuse  the  reader's  patience,  and  fall  into 
monotonous  rcitenition.  A  mi:ro  conii>iU*isou  of  the  Clmntaquiro  t,vi>e  with  that  of 
the  Antis-QuichuiLS  oii«,'ht  to  ho  sufficient,  at  least  iu  our  opinion,  to  establish  the 
community  of  origin  of  theye  Indians,  and  to  make  them  known  at  first  sight  for 
scions  of  the  same  stock,  members  of  the  same  liimily. 

Under  the  names  of  Chichireuis  and  Firos  y  Simiiinchis,*  the  nation  of  Chontaquiros 
occupied,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  both  shores  of  the  Xauja  or  Mantaro,''  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course;  and  fiom  the  Apurimac,  of  which  that  stream  is  one  of  the  principal 
tributaries,  extende<l  their  explorations  as  far  as  the  river  Apu-Varo.  The  fact  that 
a  territory  occupied  by  numerous  tribes  of  the  Antis  nation  could  be  daily  traverserj 
without  the  risk  of  offence,  when  a  simple  raconnoisance  pushed  beyond  the  timits  of 
either  country  almost  always  entailed  a  declaration  of  war  between  two  nations  of 
rUstinct  orij^n,  proves,  to  a  certain  point,  that  there  were  natural  ties,  weak  perhaps, 
but  not  the  less  real,  existing  between  the  Chontaquiros  and  the  Antis.  To  that  proof 
let  IIS  add  the  resemblance  of  tyjie,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken;  that  of  clothing, 
and  manners  and  customs,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  said  aii}ahing;  and,  to  conclude, 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  a  great  number  of  printeil  or  manuscript  narratives  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century  designate  collectively  by  the  name  of  Antis, 
Simiriiichis  y  Piros,  all  the  indigenous  tribes  which  at  that  epoch  inhabited  the  Pajonal 
region. 

But  to  what  cau.«e  may  we  attribute  the  difference  of  idiom  which  at  present 
chantcterizes  the  two  nations?  Is  it  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  a<lventnrous  disposition  of 
the  Piros-Choiitaquiros,  wliicli  carried  them  at  an  early  period,  by  way  of  the  Apurimac 
and  the  Apu-Paro,  among  the  peoples  of  the  Ucayali  and  (he  Tunguragua  or  Upper 
Maraflon?  If  so,  to  wluit  epoch  must  we  assign  these  first  displacements,  and  what 
time  was  requisite  to  corrupt  and  pervert,  by  contact  with  other  idioms,  the  radicals 
and  vocables  of  the  trans-Andean  idiom?  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
what  concerns  the  aforesaid  nations  it  is  diffitmlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  elucidate 
completely  this  problem.  Nevertheless,  as  some  curious  ethnologist  or  philologist 
might  Uke  to  spnculate  on  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  we  will  place  at  his  service  a  few 
words  of  the  Chontaquiro  idiom,  which,  by  comparison  with  tlie  Antis  and  Quichua 
words  prenously  given,  and  with  those  of  other  idioms  wliich  we  will  give  hereafter, 
may  perchance  throw  some  light  on  the  past  history  of  these  nomad  populations. 


■  The  Ai>ti»  wliu  irilinliit  tlia  eliores  uf  the  QuillnbaintM  SuuU  Au»  alill  dMi^oate  the  CihoDtaqiiiroH  hy  tbe  uamee  of 
Pirtia  or  Simirinohis  iu'UOV-i-eiitly. 

'  Ttw  XHUJn  itwiie*  ffoiii  the  Lake  of  Ctiinchiijrcochft  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Cordillem  of  Bontbon. 
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VOCABULARY   OF   THE   CHONTAQUIRO   INDIANS. 


God      Dio8.» 

devil mapuittclii. 

heaven itabuac. 

sun intiti. 

moon cachiri. 

star sirL 

day       tiajnjaDi. 

night illachinu. 

air tanipi. 

rain ina. 

dawn quitalchitL 

twilight chupinitL 

water un& 

fire chichi. 

cold cachiererenatocaiia. 

man geji. 

woman sichun& 

husband naiiirL 

child tin. 

head huejijaa. 

hair huijihuesa. 

face hu^usi. 

forehead huijiruta. 

eyebrow huesac 

eye       fauijar8aj& 

nose huisiri. 

mouth htiespd. 

tongue gutfud. 

tooth huisd. 

ear        huijeplL 

neck quisitiachL 

chest  (or  breast)      ....  huista. 

shoulder huitisi. 

arm huecano. 

hand huamianuta. 

finger huimoj& 

belly huesatL 

navel huipuro. 

leg huisipa. 

calf  (of  the  leg) huipuricsL 

foot       huisiquL 

bone ijapui. 

blind yoctera. 

lame nimejeacht 

thief sari. 

fear inianati. 

tree       acmninaja. 

leaf       timecairi. 

stone sactali 

sand 8at£. 

coke chichim& 

smoke chichipia. 


cinder chicfaipaad. 

house pancbL 

canoe cauoa. 

raft       gipalo. 

cotton gojapuj6. 

sugar pochoacsiri. 

cacao turampL 

CEUiella  (liai'k) pitacsi. 

rocou apisiri. 

geuipahua iso. 

manioc  (yucca) timeca. 

maize siji. 

tobacco nictitL 

thread huapocsa. 

needle sapui. 

thorn neti. 

fiah-hook yurimaiji. 

bow casiritua. 

arrow casiri. 

sac  (the  garment)  ....  usti. 

necklace pectarL 

bracelet ririni. 

bell       tasacji. 

looking-glass niBalti. 

tinder ict6pap6. 

pot imat6. 

plate otapL 

knife chiquetL 

basket puraji. 

rope tumuti. 

feather mallurL 

dance culla. 

tapir sicma. 

bear saji. 

serpent amuinL 

guinea-pig  (peccary)    .     .     .  illavL 

ape peri. 

dog quiti. 

vulture malri. 

cock achauripa-tiajini. 

ben achauripa. 

egg  (of  a  hen) achauripa-naji. 

turkey  (wild) quiulL 

parrot pullaro. 

perroquet autiti 

pigeon       DOcajL 

partridge       camna. 

fish        capiripa. 

spider macsL 

fly sisiri. 

mosqaito llusla. 

ant        isiqoL 


>  This  name,  which  they  give  to  the  Supreme  Being,  does  not  belong  to  their  language.    They  have  evidently  ncquircd 
it  from  the  Spanish  missionaries. 
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butterfly pipiro. 

KWwUjinUltli ti]KlIi. 

pJHUicbiu  icarlh-iitil)   ,  .   CfH.'-nli im ii 

iNiiiana pariiiiiUi. 

}Mi[A.jer  (pn)i:iw-tree)       .     .  cupuDu. 
jnga  (geiL  for  the  Mimcwie)    outpri. 

piue-mppl« alati. 

one BOiiti. 

two apirL 


throe Doqaiii. 

four .    .  ticiL 

tivfl ticfcisiri. 

wil]  yoiiT panqDiJAiki ' 

I  will }uriohiti 

what? queJimuiT 

wbaiis  lliy  uartHrl.     .     .     .  quejuuii-pichn-' 

yw huegoui. 

no liuegDDUbDtM. 


Tlie  Jiccounts  of  the  first  missionaries  arc  unnnimous  as  to  the  untamahle  disposition" 
and  ferocity  of  the  Choutaqiiiios,  Betucon  1028  and  1041,  we  could  mention  by 
name  seveutceu  ecclosiastica  wlio  were  shot  with  arrows  or  killed  with  the  ohibs  of 
these  savages.  Time  has  much  sotteuod  tht-m,  however;  aud  haviug  declined  from  the 
rank  of  murderers  to  tliat  of  thieves,  they  upjjear  disposed,  at  the  present  day,  if  we 
may  judge  by  their  projected  mission  at  Santa  Kosa,  to  assume  the  more  attractive 
character  of  religious  devotees. 

Konnerly  e.stj»bhslied,  as  we  have  said,  on  botli  shores  of  the  Xauja  or  Afantaro,  and 
in  the  ucigld)ouring  quebradas,  the  Chontufjuiros  have  deserted  that  territory  for  the 
left  shore  of  tho  Apu-I*aro,  wliere  they  now  occupy,  together  with  the  two  points  of  Si|>a 
and  Consaya,  which  the  reader  has  visited  in  our  company,  tlic  shores  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Sipalina,  Sipa,  Sinipa,  and  Sicotclia,'  in  the  interior.  We  hardly  know  how  to 
account  for  tlicir  having  uiade  choice  of  these  four  rivers  amon^'  all  the  fourteen 
affluents  of  the  Apu-Paro  wliich  water  their  territory  between  Bitiricaya  and  Parnitcha; 
perliaps  they  were  influenced  by  tho  similarity  of  their  names,  otherwise  unimportant, 
\yhich  gives  tlicm  a  family  air. 

While  the  features  of  the  Chontaqulros,  as  the  reader  may  judge  from  our  portraits 
of  these  indigenes,  taken  from  life,  i-eveal  a  connnunity  of  origin  with  the  Antis;  while 
their  clothing,  and  above  all,  their  customs  are  still  the  same  as  those  of  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  tho  diHcrciice  of  irliom  which  separates  them,  truth  compels  us  to  remark  that 
the  resemblance  is  purely  physical,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  moral  nature.  With 
that  tendency  to  theft  innate  in  primitive  man,"  but  which  tho  Chontaquiros  have 
cultivated,  developed,  and  pushed  to  its  extreme  i)erfection,  there  is  in  tlieir  whimsical, 
rebeUious  dispositions,  opposed  to  all  constraint,  a  vigour,  an  exuberance,  a  loquacity, 
a  need  of  stir  and  action,  which  contrast  singularly  with  the  apathetic  calm,  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  niehmcljoly  of  the  Antis,  true  brothers,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Qnichiuis 
of  the  Sierra.  The.sc  rcniarlcs,  it  should  be  well  understood,  arc  only  applicable  to  the 
modern  Antis  and  Chontaquiros,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  period 
when  the  two  nations  lived  under  other  latitudes  and  had  a  common  idiom,  their 
character  must  have  been  similar,  and  that  change  of  climate  and  language  hus  j)roduccd 
this  ditference  of  moral. 

The  high  temperature  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Chontaquiros,  the  beauty  of 

1  Fnr  tliv  Bltnation  of  th«fie  rivcri  see  oar  mnp,  betweeti  the  eight«eutti  and  nttiotccolh  dv^rviii  of  Intitude. 

*  If  wtj  were  tiot  f«Lrfiil  of  being  accuHed  of  a  plii;  on  words,  we  wuuld  wij  of  tIii.-<«:  liidi»iis,  ibnt,  ia  plaw  of  « 
tcfuUnet/  to  thtft,  which  ve  attribate  to  them,  aud  which  expi-emiuu  w  iiiuiv  strictly  Aj>pl!cnble  tn  civilized  tiuui,  the^  f«t] 
i»  if  under  «  natural  rucetn'tif  of  pottoniif  xehnlever  ptca»e*  M«m, 
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A  remark  whiuli  we  ituide  in  petto,  when  speaking  of  the  Anti.s  women,  and  which 
we  cannot  help  making  aloutl  in  reference  to  the  women  of  tlie  Choiitaqi'.iros,  is  that,  so 
far,  the  fairest  lialf  of  the  liuman  race  amonj?  these  indigenes  appears  to  be  the  ugliest 
Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  as  a  prototype  of  the  kind,  a  woman  four  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  with  hair,  whose  texture  resembles  the  bristles  of  a  clothes  brush, 
forming  a  black  mass,  with  a  reddish-yellow  shine  in  it,  and  cut  squarely  across 
the  forehead  at  the  level  of  the  eyes.  This  strange  and  inelegant  fasliion  obliges  a 
woman,  when  she  wishes  to  look  before  her,  to  throw  up  her  head  in  the  manner 
of  those  horses  which  have  to  be  cm*ed  of  this  vicious  habit  by  the  application  of  a 
martingale. 

The  epidermis  of  these  women  is  so  thick,  and  the  nervous  papillae  which  it  covers 
are  so  dilated  by  the  frequent  shock  of  hard  blows,  the  puncture  of  insects,  the  frequency 
of  baths  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  that  one  might  take  it  for  the  net-work  of  a 
coat  of  chain-mail.  It  is  as  rough  to  the  touch  as  the  underpart  of  certain  vegetable 
leaves. 

The  fine  serpentine  lines  of  the  Greek  statuary  would  be  vainly  sought  for  in  the 
figiu-es  of  these  women,  whose  roundness  of  form  after  their  sixteenth  year  turns  to 
obesity,  and  imparts,  even  to  girls,  the  same  ungainliness  of  form  obsei-vable  in  the 
matrons.  Their  feet,  in  constant  contact  with  the  spiny  herbage  of  the  forest,  or  the 
stones  of  the  river-side,  are  furrowed  with  deep  chaps;  and  their  hands,  hanlened  at 
an  eai-ly  age,  might  be  used  with  advantage  by  wood-polishers  in  place  of  pumice-stone 
and  glass-paper. 

*'Kor  shame,  you  horrible  maul"  one  of  my  fair  readers  will  perhaps  exclaim;  *'tbe 
original  of  such  a  portrait  is  an  animal  and  not  a  "woman!"  Alast  madame  or  made- 
moiselle, 1  invent  nothing,  but  am  simply  a  truth-telling  historian.  Nay,  the  portrait 
that  shocks  you  is  still  incomplete;  and  to  finish  it,  let  mc  add  that  the  face  is  roun*l, 
the  forehead  low  and  straight,  tlio  check-bones  projecting,  the  eyes  small,  obliquely  set, 
and  puckered  at  the  corners,  and  that  these  eyes  ai*e  of  a  sclerotic  yellow,  with  a  pupil 
of  the  colour  of  Spanish  tobacco,  frequently  without  lashes,  and  almo.st  always  without 
eyebrows,  harmonizing  for  good  or  evil,  with  a  wonderfully  aquiline  or  singularly  flat 
nose,  a  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  short  teeth,  which  are  as  white  as  those  of  a  young 
dog. 

As  for  the  colour  of  these  indigenous  women,  I  am  sorry  that  T  cannot  give  a 
correct  idea  of  it  by  borrowiTig  a  comparison  from  lilies  and  roses,  or  from  cherries  or 
carmine.  The  only  substance  to  which  I  can  refer  as  remotely  resembling  it.  would 
be,  let  me  say,  the  secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  or  sepifi  warmed  up  with  a  touch  of  rhubarb. 
This  tint,  already  sufficiently  deep,  is  made  still  darker  by  the  use  of  the  fine  black  ink 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  gcnipa,  as  a  stain  with  which  these  women  daub  their 
cheeks,  the  rings  of  their  eyes,  and  the  throat,  besides  painting  with  it  the  resemblance 
of  gloves  on  their  hands  and  sandals  on  their  feet  The  men,  following  the  example 
of  their  better  halves,  make  use  of  the  same  colours,  and  mix  with  the  black  of  the 
gonipa  the  brick-red  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  rocou. 

It  is  not  only  in   his  physique,  his  mental   quickness,   and  his  natural  gaiety 
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disposition  that  the  Chontaquiro  appears  the  superior  of  the  Antis.  He  surpasses 
liim  also  in  his  aptitude  for  manual  work,  as  shown  in  the  construction  of  his  houses 
and  canoes,  and  the  make  of  his  weapons  and  earthenware,  of  which  the  reader  may 
form  some  idea  from  the  engraved  specimens  annexed. 

Like  the  Antis,  the  Chontaquiro  lives  apart,  the  same  dwelling  sometimes  serving 
for  two  or  three  families.  It  is  long  since  the  villages  of  these  indigenes,  or  the 
reunion  of  seven  or  eight  cabins  so  called,  disappeared  from  the  soil  with  those  of  their 
numerous  congeners.  The  nation  was  first  divided  into  tribes;  the  tribe  has  split  up 
into  families.  The  cause  of  this  is  easy  to  explain,  and  it  was  easy  from  the  moment 
the  division  took  place  to  foresee  the  final  result.^ 

Like  the  Antis,  the  Chontaquiros  never  elect  a  chief  except  in  time  of  war.  Like 
them,  they  throw  their  dead  into  the  water,  but  by  placing  the  body  in  a  canoe"^  which 
they  sink  to  the  bottom  by  loading  it  with  sand  and  stones.  Polygamy  among  these 
indigenes,  as  among  the  Antis,  appears  to  be  an  exceptional  rather  than  a  general 
custom,  and  in  such  exceptional  cases  the  number  of  wives  hardly  ever  exceeds  four. 
The  most  aged  of  these  women  serves  as  chaperon  to  the  younger:  she  advises  them, 
directs  them,  and,  by  command  of  her  lord  and  master,  spares  them  all  painful  labours 
and  rough  drudgery.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,  with  a  certain  French  traveller, 
who  had  received  the  information  from  some  joker  of  the  country,  that  the  women  of 
the  Chontaquiros  lament  and  cry,  like  those  of  the  Antis,  on  seeing  one  of  their  number 
abandoned  by  her  husband.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  never  ourselves  observed  such  a 
fact;  but,  secondly,  it  seems  to  us  out  of  character  with  the  feminine  nature,  which, 
whether  we  observe  it  in  a  Parisian  saloon,  behind  the  grating  of  a  harem  at  Constan- 
tinople, or  under  the  covert  of  a  virgin  forest,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  rejoice 
rather  than  lament  over  the  misfortune  of  a  rival.  The  younger  of  these  Chontaquiro 
odaHsques  spin  and  weave  under  the  shade  of  their  palm-tree  roofs,  or  roam  the  forests 
and  shores  in  the  company  of  their  sultans.  The  elder  carry  water  and  wood,  prepare 
the  meals,  sow  the  land  which  the  men  content  themselves  with  clearing,  weed  the 
plantation,  and  gather  in  its  slender  produce. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Chontaquiros,  like  that  of  the  Antis,  is  a  singular  medley 
of  all  the  theogonies.  As  to  its  exterior  manifestation  in  worship,  we  have  seen  so 
little  of  the  thing  that  the  word  recals,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
say  of  these  indigenes  what  Father  Ribas  said  of  the  natives  of  Cinaloa,  that  the  God 
whom  they  adored  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  devil. 

^  The  persistence  of  these  foresters  (we  m:\y  call  them)  in  seeking  their  means  of  siihaiBtence  from  hunting  and 
fishing  instead  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  this  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  their  forests  and  rivers  are  becoming  every 
year  more  impoverished,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  hereafter  by  statistics,  added  to  the  epidemics  which  nvery  half 
century  break  out  in  the  country  and  carry  off  entire  tribes  of  the  indigenes,  must  lead  iu  time  to  their  total  extinction. 
To  the  optimists  who  believe  that  the  dawn  of  civilizatiou  mnat  increase  to  perfect  day  with  this  fallen  people,  to  whom 
we  have  applied  the  improper  but  established  name  of  savages,  we  would  reply  that  their  belief  is  Utopian.  These  peoples 
are  by  fate  condemned  to  perish,  and  the  excess  of  the  European  population  is  called  upon  to  take  their  place  in  the  New 
World. 

■  The  canoe  used  for  this  mode  of  sepulture  is  usually  one  of  those  small  craft  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length, 
managed  by  two  rowers,  snch  as  the  Chontaquiros  and  all  their  congeners  in  South  America  use  to  navigate  the  narrow 
channels  which  border  the  rivers.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  funeral  vessel  is  always  a  war-cauoe. 


